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\Vi'  have  milled  to  our  .S(;ienti^n^  Series,  ami 
have  l)ceome  the  exclusive  publishers  of  the 
Ibllowiuj;  st.'uidanl  Tcxt-lJooks : 

Prof.  Dana's  Manual  of  Geology. 

Prof.  Dana's  Text-Book  of  Geology. 

Prof.  Silliman's  First  Principles  of  Chem- 
istry. 

Prof.  Silliman's  Principles  of  Physics,  or 
Natural  Philosophy. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

We  have  recently  puhlished : 

First  Lessons  in  Mental  and  Writ- 
ten Arithmetic. 

This  volume  contiiins  ISO  pages,  and  is 
probably  the  handsomest  Primary  Sohool 
book  yet  issued.  No  expense  either  in  the 
drawi'iiKor  en,i;raving  ofcuts  has  been  spared 
to  make  its  illustrations  as  attractice  and  use- 
ful as  possible.  The  book  is  intended  for  use 
in  Primary  classes  where  one  book  only  is 
desired,  and  for  this  purpose  it  can  have  no 
eciual.  

Loomi.s's  First  Steps  in  Music. 

Bein^  a  fjraded  course  ol  instruction  in 
music  lor  common  schools. 

LITERATURE  of  thclNdLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Comprising  representative  selections  from 
the  best  authors;  also  list  of  contemporane- 
ous writei's  and  their  i)rincipal  works,  by  E. 
Hunt,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and 
Xormul  /School,  Boston. 

GrK-EEK    PRAXIS; 

or,  Greek  for  Beginners, 

By  J.  A.  SPEXCER,  S.  T.D. 

Professor  of  the  Greek  fjaiiKuagcand  Literature  in  the 

C'oUcge  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Ft  will  comprise  easy  lessons  in  Orthogra- 
phy, Etymology,  and  Greek  Reading  Exer- 
cises, to.gether  with  Notes  and  a  Vocai)ulary. 

WKBSTERS 

Illustrated  Tocket  Dictionary; 

Ueing  a  pocket  edition  of  the  unabridged, 
and  comprising  18,000  words. 

A  Kt:  W  TIIISG  IX  SLA  TES. 
THE 

American  Primary  School  Slates. 

A  novelty,  furnishing  to  the  pupil  employ- 
ment, amusement,  and  instruction,  in  exer- 
cises of  the  highest  importance.  Send  for 
circular. 


A   IflSTOKY  OF  THE 

COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Of  the  State  of  New  York. 

By  S.  S.  Uaxdai.l,  late  Superintendent  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

A  S(  IIOOL  III.STORY  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  Earliest  Discoveries  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Jiy  Prof.  Wji.  Swixton,  of  the 
University  of  California. 


EEADY  IN  DECEMBER. 
A  Short  Course  in  Astronomy 

AND  THK 

USE  OF  OL.OB£S. 

By  HEXRT  kiddle.  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

A  SHORTER  COURSE  IN 

£:K^OI.I!§iII  GRAMMAK. 

By  SI9I03r  KERIi. 

Adapted  for  use  in  schools  where  only  one 
text-book  in  Grammar  is  inten<led  tobeiiseil, 
and  will  undoul)tcdly  be  one  of  the  best 
works  of  this  kind  before  the  public.  Mr. 
Kerl  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  its 
preparation,  and  has  introduced  many  new 
and  excellent  features. 


STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  American  Educational  Scries. 

This  justly  popular  Series  of  Text-Books 
is  noted  for  its  freshness,  completeness,  ad- 
miralile  gradation,  and  the  beauty  and  sub- 
stantial nature  of  its  manufacture.  It  com- 
prises a  full  aud  thorough  course  of  study, 
from  the  simplest  Primer  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced Mathematical  and  Scientilic  work, 
among  which  are : 
Sandeks's  Union  Readeks, 

Robinson's  ISIathematics, 
Kerl's  Grammars, 

Webster's  Dictionaries, 
Gray's  Botanies, 
SrENCERiAN  COPY'-BOOKS,  Retail  Price  re- 
duced to  15  cents. 
WiLLSON's  Histories. 

Easquelle's  French  Course, 
AYoodbury"  German  Course, 
Wells's  Science, 

COLTON'S  GEOGRAPUIES, 

Aud  many  other  well-known  works. 


8^°  THE  ir.I.lTSTRATEn  CATAIiOGUK,  (lcscrii)tivc  of  the  American  Education- 
al Series  of  School  aud  College  Text-Books,  aud  THE  EDUCATIONAL  RFPOHTEU,  a 
handsome  publication  full  of  useful  information,  mailed  free  to  any  Teacher  or  School 
Officer. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

loo  &  135  State  St.,  Chicago,  and  138  <£  I40  Grand  St.,  Ncio  York. 
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ERRORS      IN      TEACHING. 


BY  KOBEKT    ALLYN. 


^^ Practice  is  Better  than  Precept.''''  Are  yoii  sure  of  it?  Would 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  to  say  nothing  of  millions  of  children, 
know  how  to  practice  the  right  or  the  profitable,  if  they  were  not 
taught  by  precept?  Are  you  certain  a  girl  could  learn  to  knit  by  any 
amount  of  practice  without  the  precept?  Let  her  even  see  her  aimt  or 
grandmother  knit  and  then  try  it.  Could  she  do  it  at  all?  Or  let  her 
attempt  to  learn  by  looking  on.  Would  not  her  head  and  eyes  get 
strangely  confused  as  she  gazed  steadily  at  the  flying  needles,  and  the 
yarn  creeping  over  the  twitching  fingers,  and  the  growing  stocking 
stretching  itself  on  the  lap  of  that  grandmother?  But  let  the  old  lady 
exi^lain  the  process  once,  and  then  let  the  young  head  and  fingers  try 
the  operation.  Can  the  girl  do  it?  Not  much.  She  now  only  wants 
practice,  you  say,  to  make  her  perfect  in  knitting.  But  she  has  first  to 
hear  and  learn  the  precept  or  instruction  as  to  the  manner,  and  only  af- 
ter that  can  she  go  on  to  realize  the  other  j)art  of  the  maxim,  "  Practice 
makes  perfect."  So  that,  in  stead  of  saying  '  Practice  is  better  than- 
precept',  all  we  are  justified  in  saying  is.  Practice  must  follow  precept. 

Am  I  told  here  that  the  precept  or  instruction  as  to  manner  of  doing 
any  thing  may  be  learned  by  repeated  trials  of  practicing,  but  that  the 
practice  can  never  be  learned  by  any  amount  of  instruction  ?  The  an- 
ticipated answer  is  conceded.  Work  alone  can  bring  out  skill  to  any 
reasonable  degree  of  perfection  or  even  satisfaction.  But  then  how 
would  work  or  labor  or  jjractice  blunder  blindly  along  and  bungle  every 
thing  it  undertakes,  unless  it  were  carefully  instructed !  Take  the 
simplest  and  one  of  the  most  trying  operations  of  savage  or  frontier  life, 
XVI — 1. 
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the  making  a  fire  by  means  of  the  friction  of  dry  wood.  Could  one 
man  in  a  thousand  do  it  by  simple  practice  ?  And  yet,  if  friction  is  all 
that  is  needed  —  and  that  alone  can  produce  the  heat  which  makes  the 
fire,  —  any  one  ought  to  kindle  the  fire  the  very  first  time.  The  same 
difficulty  would  meet  you  if  you  were  required,  as  I  often  was  in  boy- 
hood, to  kindle  the  school-house  fire  by  means  of  flint  and  steel  and 
tinder-box.  '  Striking  fire '  is  easy  enough.  In  fact,  with  a  decent  flint 
and  steel  you  could  not  miss  fire  every  time.  But  to  make  it '  catch ' 
the  tinder  and  then  to  light  your  wood,  there  lay  a  practical  difficulty, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  fire  by  simple  friction.  And  yet,  after  you 
have  been  enlightned  by  a  few  sound  precepts,  either  operation  is  as 
easy  almost  as  is  the  knitting,  though  more  worJcfiil 

Perhaps,  however,  I  have  not  yet  comprehended  your  meaning  in 
the  old  maxim.  You  say  men  can  learn  by  imitation  if  they  attempt  to 
do,  but  they  can  not  learn  to  do  by  simj^ly  being  told.  Very  true. 
And  yet,  do  you  not  also  know  that  imitation  is  a  very  awkward  way 
of  learning,  and  that  it  almost  always  propagates  error,  or,  at  least, 
exaggerates  defects  most  alarmingly  ?  Right  j^recept,  some  times  in 
the  form  of  criticism,  and  some  times  in  the  form  of  explanations  of 
methods,  can  do  more  toward  improving  work  than  all  the  imitation  you 
could  crowd  into  a  lifetime. 

Have  we  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  can  amend  the  old  adage 
a  trifle  and  put  it  thus:  "Practice  and  precept  are  the  two  hands  of 
work "  ?  Both  are  equally  useful  and  even  necessary,  but  which  is 
right  hand  and  which  is  left  hand  it  does  not  become  us  now  to  say; 
although  it  may  be  said  that  if  either  is  thrown  away  the  other  is  al- 
most as  helpless  as  a  one-armed  man  attempting  to  trundle  a  wheel- 
barrow. 

But  it  may  be  still  urged  that  those  who  quote  this  old  adage  do  not 
mean  what  I  have  assumed  above.  They  intend  only  to  say  that  a  good 
example  set  before  the  young  and  the  world  is  far  better  than  a  good 
theory  announced ;  or,  in  another  phrase,  that  a  good  j^ractice  seen  in 
active  life  is  better  to  mould  the  characters  of  the  observing  youth  than 
any  amount  of  good  words  or  exhortations  spoken.  Very  good.  Let 
us  examine  this  expanded  statement  for  a  time.  Solomon  says  "  A  word 
fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  Which  is  the 
more  valuable,  the  gold,  or  the  silver,  if  they  are  actual  metals,  and 
the  picture  alluded  to  is  a  bas-relief?  But  if  it  be  a  mere  picture,  and 
they  are  only  painted  metals,  which  is  more  beautiful?  Does  not  the 
wise  man  mean  to  say  that  Avords  of  instruction  are  both  valuable  and 
beautiful,  so  much  so  that  they  are  to  be  esteemed  most  highly  of  all 
things,  just  as  gold  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  metals  ? 
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Also,  remember  that  the  very  best  of  examples  are  not  unfrequently 
so  comj^letely  misunderstood  as  to  be  totally  perverted.  How  often  is 
the  just  man  like  Alcibiades  even  hated  for  his  coldness,  and  the  vicious 
spendthrift  admired  and  a^jplauded  for  his  geniality  !  How  often  does 
affection,  as  it  is  simply  seen,  aj)pear  to  be  sickly  sentimentality,  while 
real  ill-nature,  selfish  and  harsh,  gets  the  praise  of  justice!  When  such 
is  the  case,  pray  tell  me  how  '  example '  is  to  teach  very  profitably.  Is 
not  there  need  of  many  words  —  good,  earnest  and  oft-repeated  ones, 
too  —  to  teach  what  examples  mean  and  how  they  are  to  be  interpreted 
and  how  followed?  Any  virtue  may  be  arrayed  in  such  a  garb  that  men 
will  mistake  it  for  a  vice ;  and  most  virtues  do,  some  how,  have  a  repel- 
lent air,  while  vice  is  made  attractive.  The  reason  is,  in  part,  obvious 
enough.  There  is  self-denial  in  virti\e,  demanded  by  the  constitution 
and  arrangement  of  things  and  by  the  nature  of  the  practices  themselves ; 
while  the  individual  freedom  of  vice,  as  it  at  first  appears,  is  exceedingly 
grateful  to  depraved  human  nature,  or  to  the  ease-loving  disposition  be- 
longing to  us  all.  Let,  now,  example  or  practice  be  alone  placed  before 
the  young,  and  how  are  they  to  know  ?  The  drinker  of  intoxicating  li- 
quor shows  a  jolly  good  side  to  the  young,  and  the  temperate  man  a  for- 
bidding one.  The  bodily  pains  and  mental  and  moral  depressions  and  hu- 
miliations of  the  former,  and  the  clear  mind  and  hilarious  health  of  the 
latter,  are  nearly  all  in  secret  and  unknown.  How  can  youth  know  which 
is  the  better  way  till  they  themselves  have  trodden  one  or  both  paths  ? 
And  when  they  have  gone  in  the  steps  of  the  drunkard,  and  leai-ned  by  the 
practice  of  his  evil  ways,  they  are  too  cruelly  crippled  to  walk  and  run 
in  the  high  mountainous  road  of  any  virtue.  We  speak  as  if  words 
were  ambiguous  always;  but  actions  are  often  as  misleading  as  words 
can  be,  and  would  often  be  more  so,  were  it  not  that  words  are  ready 
to  explain :  and  actions  themselves,  too,  are  at  hand  many  times  to  give 
definiteness  and  force  to  words.  Let  the  two  go  together.  Practice  and 
precept  is  the  right  way  to  put  the  maxim. 

But,  you  still  insist,  "Actions  speak  louder  than  words."  'No,  they 
do  not.  If  they  did,  where  would  be  the  need  of  the  word  hypocrisy  ? — 
a  base  and  damaging  purpose  hiding  under  a  decent  garb  of  honor  and 
virtue.  If  you  could  have  a  world  of  honest,  straightforward  people, 
there  would  be  some  excuse  for  the  maxim ;  but  as  it  is,  forms  of  ex- 
pression convey  more  untruth,  and  that  more  dangerous. 

Still,  I  may  be  met  by  being  told  that  I  have  not  fairly  treated  the 
maxim  yet,  for  it  means  that  '  parents  who  are  always  talking  to  their 
children  about  their  behavior  and  virtue,  and  not  showing  in  their  own 
conduct  the   proper   standard,  are  very  wrong '.     Undoubtedly.     And 
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it  is  equally  true  that  those  who  present  the  best  of  examples  and  never 
explain  by  words  are  quite  as  fiiulty.  I  do  not  doubt  that  very  many 
cases  of  the  errors  of  the  children  of  excellent  parents  —  models  of  all 
virtue  and  propriety,  outward  and  inward  —  are  simply  due  to  a  lack 
of  precepts  given  in  kindness.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy whatever  with  the  continual  criticisms  on  the  actions  of  their  child- 
ren which  some  good  people  seem  so  conscientiously  to  practice.  This 
is  as  bud  as  a  contentious  woman  whom  the  wise  man  compares  to  the 
continual  dropping  of  a  very  rainy  day.  But  the  young  and  mankind 
in  o-encral  do  need  '  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line ',  of  instruction 
and  exhortation.  The  world  improves  by  being  instructed  by  words, 
and  by  having  those  Avords  repeated  over  and  over  again,  even  till 
weariness.  Here  I  rest  and  proceed  to  make  an  application,  as  the 
preachers  say,  of  the  doctrine. 

1.  Some  teachers  say  there  is  no  need  of  rules  to  govern  by,  and  no 
place  for  rules  in  the  text-book  to  teach  by.  Both  are  wrong.  It  is, 
indeed,  also  wrong  to  multiply  rules  in  your  government,  and  to  follow 
blindly  the  text-book  rules.  But  the  teacher —  and  I  have  known  some 
such  —  who  takes  no  time  to  give  explanations  about  the  right  or  wrong, 
to  speak  before  his  pupils  about  the  blessed  worth  of  knowledge  and 
virtue  and  work  and  duty,  who  —  correct  himself  as  a  saint  —  calculates 
that  his  scholars  will  learn  all  they  need  from  his  example  without  his 
words,  is  very  wrong.  So  if  he  discards  all  rules  in  study  and  teaches 
his  pupils  to  solve  every  problem  in  a  new  manner  by  some  method 
which  he  calls  analysis,  he  will  very  certainly  err  as  greatly  as  if  he  in- 
structed them  to  study  and  follow  the  rule  without  explanation  or 
demonstration.  While  mei-e  routine  work  is  very  bad,  unsystematic 
work  is  not  good,  by  any  means.  Rules  are  merely  the  results  of  hu- 
man experience  put  into  words,  and  so  are  precepts ;  and  when  we  use 
either  of  these,  we  are  in  fact  only  using  the  condensed  practice  of  ages 
of  living  and  working.  Rules  and  precepts  are  in  many  respects  like 
those  imaginary  lines  which  astronomers  and  geographers  draw  on  the 
earth  and  heavens,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  describe  the  exact  loca- 
tions of  stars  in  the  sky  and  of  places  in  the  world  Without  these  men  of 
science  and  business  could  find  every  thing  they  need  to  know;  but  how 
could  they  remember  and  transmit  their  knowledge?  And  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  fix  their  discoveries  and  to  recall  these  for  use  by  means  of 
these  lines.  So  rules  and  precepts,  used  as  the  guiding  lines  of  work  and 
practice,  do  dn-ect  mankind  in  duty,  without  subjecting  us  to  vexatious 
dependence  on  the  varying  circumstances  of  every  day's  ignorance. 

2.  Others  discard  text-books,  or  at  least  decry  them  as  unnecessary 
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and  misleading.  The  popular  current  has  been  setting  in  this  direction 
for  years  —  particularly  so  since  the  very  interesting  and  iH'ofitable 
method  called  Object-Teaching  has  been  so  fashionable.  Many  a  skill- 
ful teacher,  finding  that  the  book  aided  lazy  scholars,  and  perhaps 
cramped  a  few  of  the  energetic  ones,  and  meeting  in  it  methods  not  so 
good  for  him  as  his  own,  has  declared  that  no  teacher  is  fit  to  instruct 
who  uses  a  text-book  at  all.  This  is  an  extreme  Avhich,  fortunately,  but 
few  have  yet  reached.  The  crowded  state  of  our  schools  and  the  popu- 
lar demand  for  raj^id  learning  have  prevented  the  general  use  of  the 
exclusively  '  Oral  System ' ;  and  in  fact  the  question  is  not  so  much 
What  can  the  teacher  do  ?  as  What  can  the  scholar  do  ?  And  scholars  can 
certainly  be  very  early  prepared  to  take  in  knowledge  by  means  of  their 
eyes  far  more  rapidly  than  the  teacher  can  impart  it  to  them  by  means  of 
their^ears.  From  a  book  a  scholar  can  learn,  when  he  reaches  the  age  of 
good  reading,  more,  by  many  times,  than  he  can  by  any  system  of  lec- 
turing. Oral  instruction  is  for  the  very  young,  and  then  again  for  the 
advanced  in  the  universities.  Before  the  child  can  read,  he  must  be 
told  all  things  which  you  would  have  him  learn  at  that  age.  And  again, 
when  a  professor  or  j)hilosoj)her  has  made  reflections  and  researches  be- 
yond the  common  walks  of  science,  and  has  reached  discoveries  and 
generalizations  far  transcending  any  recorded  in  books,  and  when 
young  men  have  gone  over  the  elementary  knowledges  of  the  published 
texts,  and  there  is  not  demand  for  this  philosopher  to  commit  his 
thoughts  to  print,  then  the  Oral  System  comes  grandly  into  play.  It 
gives  fresh  truth  and  magnetizes  that  truth  with  the  warm  personality 
of  the  lecturer.  There  are  then  many  advantages  in  adojiting  it.  The 
young  then  see  new  glories  in  knowledge  and  are  warmed  into  new  life 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher.  But  take  our  common  teachers, 
with  inaccurate  speech,  and  slovenly  sentences,  and  often  ill-arranged 
thoughts,  and  set  them  to  practice  the  oral  method  alone,  and  I  know 
few  things  more  promising  of  harm  to  the  rising  generation.  So  I  say 
use  books.  They  commonly  are  accurate  in  grammar  and  tolerable  in 
arrangement,  and  they  are  wholly  impersonal,  and  never  produce  copy- 
ists of  faults  and  ridiculous  foibles,  as  do  many  of  the  good  teachers 
who  are  sticklers  for  oral  systems. 

3.  Those  parents  err  greatly  who  fail  often  to  give  their  children 
precepts  as  well  as  examples.  The  Koinan  Horace  understood  this  very 
Avell,  and  gives  us  an  amusing  account  of  the  manner  of  his  father 
in  teaching  him  morality.  lie  makes  this  the  basis  of  a  biting  satire 
on  Roman  morals.  His  father  used  to  teach  him  by  jJointing  out  to 
him  specimens  of  action  and  chai-acter  to  be  avoided.     Every  vice  was 
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described  and  an  illustration  2'>i'esented,  with  the  injunction  "Avoid 
that,  my  son."  A  good  woman,  Avho  had,  in  a  village  remarkable  for 
its  vice,  reared  five  sons,  during  her  widowhood,  to  honorable  and  re- 
spectable manliness,  was  asked  how  she  had  done  this  so  that  no  black 
sheep  Avas  in  the  flock,  and  replied,  "  I  brought  them,  up  on  the  book  of 
Proverbs  and  Plutarch's  Lives."  Here  was  her  secret :  she  had  given 
them  the  precepts  of  Divine  Wisdom  and  the  examples  of  human  char- 
acters wrought  out  by  obeying  the  right. 

The  Bible  adopts  this  method,  and  gives  us  precepts,  commanding 
us  to  obey  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  presents  numerous  examples 
of  human  characters,  but  never  insists  that  we  shall  copy.  Indeed,  it 
declares  that  "  The  commandments  of  the  Lord  are  perfect,  converting 
the  soul."  But  it  never  declares  this  of  human  conduct.  It  even  pro- 
claims that  "  No  man  liveth  and  sinneth  not."  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
we  shall  best  imitate  the  Infinite  Wisdom  when  we  lay  great  stress  on 
right  precepts  and  little  on  mortal  example,  and  strive,  each  for  himself, 
to  rise  to  the  great  ideal  of  perfectness  as  shadowed  forth  in  the  Word. 

McKendree  College,  October  30,  1869. 


THE     SCHOOL     RECORD.  — II. 


BY  D.  S.   MOUKISON,   CHESTER,   ILL. 


In  a  previous  ai-ticle  some  objections  were  urged  to  the  use  of  the 
School  Record,  based  mainly  on  its  calling  into  exercise  the  inferior 
powers  of  the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  nobler  principles,  and  the  disas- 
trous effect  of  such  education  on  the  character.  In  this  article  it  is  in- 
tended to  state  a  few  objections  to  its  use  on  the  ground  of  its  inaccuracy 
and  injustice.  In  both  articles,  the  remarks  apply  to  the  Record  only 
when  used  openly  in  school  as  an  incentive  to  study  and  good  conchcct. 

Its  inaccuracy  may  be  easily  illustrated.  Two  teachers,  having  heard 
the  same  recitations,  can  never  make  the  same  record  for  each.  If 
such  an  experiment  were  continued  for  a  week,  the  records  would  show 
numerous  and  important  differences.  And  even  the  same  teacher, 
having  licard  two  recitations  of  the  same  lesson,  expressed  in  the  same 
words,  by  the  same  class  (a  period  of  a  week  intervening  between  the 
recitations),  would  find  it  impossible  to  make  the  same  record  for  each 
recital.    Errors  in  the  record  are  therefore  unavoidable,  and  the  pupils  are 
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seldom  slow  to  detect  them.  A  boy,  for  example,  on  one  occasion 
recites  his  lesson,  and  rQceives  a  certain  mark.  On  the  next  day  he 
makes  greater  preparation,  recites  his  lesson  more  accm'ately,  as  he  be- 
lieves, and  gets  an  inferior  mark.  He  is  natm-ally  disgusted,  thinks 
his  teacher  is  designedly  partial,  and  that  it  is  useless  for  him  to  try 
to  obtain  a  good  record.  Or,  on  the  second  occasion  the  pupil  may 
make  less  preparation,  may  be  conscious  of  reciting  in  an  inferior  man- 
ner, and  yet  receive  a  better  mark  than  on  the  previous  day.  Is  the 
marking  system  in  such  cases  '  an  important  instrumentality  for  securing 
an  elevated  standard  of  scholarshijD '  ? 

Not  unfrequently  it  happens  in  school  that  a  boy,  from  indolence  or 
some  other  cause,  learns  but  half  of  the  prescribed  lesson.  One  of  his 
classmates  tries  to  learn  the  whole.  At  recitation  the  former  happens 
to  be  called  upon  for  the  part  of  the  lesson  which  he  has  learned.  He 
recites  accurately,  and  gets  the  highest  mark,  his  partial  iDrei:)aration 
being  known  to  his  classmate.  The  latter  in  reciting  makes  some 
slight  blunder,  and  receives  an  inferior  mark.  The  result  is  disas- 
trous to  both  pupils.  The  one  is  encouraged  in  idleness  and  deception; 
the  other  is  deterred  from  industry  and  effort  in  his  studies,  and  per- 
haps forms  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  his  teacher.  As  in  large  classes 
it  is  impossible  to  hear  every  scholar  recite  every  part  of  every  lesson, 
no  teacher  can  avoid  the  occurrence  of  such  incidents. 

In  keeping  a  deportment  record  similar  difficulties  are  encountered. 
No  teacher  can  avoid  errors,  and  some  times  great  errors,  in  making  up 
his  record.  Most  pupils  in  every  school  are  conscious  of  occasionally, 
perhaps  frequently,  receiving  better  or  worse  conduct-marks  than  they 
deserve.  Some  pupils  conduct  themselves  tolerably  well  in  the  school- 
room, and  secure  a  corresponding  grade  in  the  record-book,  whose  be- 
havior out  of  school  is  known  to  their  schoolmates  to  be  very  repre- 
hensible. Of  this  the  teacher  is  ignorant,  and,  if  he  knew  it,  he  might 
not  consider  it  his  duty  to  go  beyond  the  school-premises  for  materials 
to  make  up  his  record.  These  ^^upils,  consequently,  receive  a  better 
grade  than  others  whose  general  conduct  may  be  sujierior.  In  every 
instance  of  this  kind  the  effect  is  injurious  to  all  the  members  of  the 
school. 

Again,  the  sly,  ingenious,  but  mischievous  boy,  who  can  play  off  his 
pranks  in  school  without  detection,  will  often  get  a  better  mark  than  a 
a  boy  whose  conduct,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  less  culpable,  but  who 
was  lacking  in  adi'oitness  to  conceal  his  mischief  In  this  case  the  rec- 
ord seems  to  be  a  reward  to  those  skilled  in  ingenious  deception,  and 
a  punishment  to  the  novice  and  unskillful  perpetrator  of  crime.     It  re- 
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eembles  the  old  Spartan  custom  of  punishing  a  culprit — not  for  his 
crime,  but  for  being  found  out. 

Some  advocates  of  the  Record  admit  its  inaccuracy,  but  claim  that 
the  errors  in  excess  and  the  errors  in  deficiency  balance  each  other,  and 
that  the  general  average  in  a  term  is  so  near  the  true  grade  that  the  difier- 
ence  is  not  worth  mentioning.  Even  if  this  were  true,  the  general- 
average  method  of  adjusting  moral  differences  and  determing  merit 
may  well  be  classed  with  the  incentives  of  doubtful  propriety.  The 
pupil  who  is  conscious  of  receiving  to-day  a  low^er  mark  than  he  de- 
serves will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  having  the  error 
balanced  by  a  blunder  on  the  other  side  to-morrow.  The  grocer  or 
butcher  who  is  detected  in  overcharging  will  seldom  inspire  confidence 
in  his  customers  by  informing  them  that  he  some  times  charges  too  lit- 
tle, and  that  his  blunders  in  the  course  of  a  year  will  balance  each  other, 
so  that  the  sum-total  will  be  all  right.  If  such  attempts  at  excusing 
errors  are  treated  with  scorn  and  derision  by  adults,  can  we  reasonably 
expect  children  to  be  satisfied  with  them?  And  if  we  could  satisfy 
them  by  this  '■average''  mode  of  reasoning,  is  it  well  to  send  them  from 
school  into  the  busy  world  with  the  impression  that  errors  of  any  kind 
are  not  objectionable  if  they  can  be  balanced  by  counter-errors?  Will 
not  such  a  view  inculcated  in  school  have  a  tendency  in  subsequent 
years  to  produce  carelessness,  or  something  worse,  in  the  discharge  of 
duties,  in  cases  where  strict  accuracy  and  honesty  are  of  vital  import- 
ance ?  Explain  it  as  we  may,  the  inaccuracy  of  the  record  is  a  serious 
objection  to  it. 

Another  strong  objection  to  the  Record  is  its  injustice,  as  it  necessa- 
rily refers  to  the  recitation  alone,  and  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the 
ability  of  the  pupil,  or  the  labor  which  he  performs  in  learning  his 
lesson.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  such  cases  as  the  following.  One 
school-boy  has  bright  perceptive  faculties  and  a  good  memory.  He  has 
had  the  advantage  of  previous  discij)line  and  drill.  Every  circum- 
stance seems  to  favor  him.  In  the  same  class  there  is  another  boy 
whose  perception  is  dull  and  memory  slow.  He  has  had  little  advant- 
ages from  previous  drill  or  experience  in  learning.  In  school  one  learns 
his  lessons  easily  in  less  than  the  prescribed  time ;  the  other  occxipies 
all  the  time,  laboring  with  the  utmost  care  and  diligence,  but  succeeds 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  At  recitation,  to  the  former,  of  course,  are 
awarded  the  highest  honors,  while  the  latter  receives  a  figure  far  down 
on  the  scale ;  and  thus  it  continues  through  the  whole  term.. 

Now  what  is  the  language  which  the  Record  addresses  to  these  boys  ? 
Is  it  not  something  like  this?     To  one, — "You  are  a  bright,  intelligent 
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boy  —  you  are  far  superior  to  most  of  your  schoolmates  —  you  can 
learn  so  easily  that  little  effort  or  perseverance  on  your  part  is  required. 
Like  the  hare  in  the  fable,  you  can  sleep  a  large  portion  of  your  time, 
and  then,  unlike  the  hare,  outstrip  your  competitors."  To  the  other, — 
"You  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  an  impenetrable  blockhead.  There  is 
little  use  in  your  trying  to  learn,  for  you  can  never  accomplish  much. 
You  may  as  well  abandon  the  attempt  at  once."  The  one  is  flattered 
—  incense  is  offered  to  his  vanity  and  pride,  and  his  habits  of  diligence 
and  perseverance  are  weakened;  the  other  is  degraded  and  discouraged, 
and,  unless  he  has  indomitable  perseverance,  may  be  induced  to  give  up 
his  studies  in  desj)air.  ^-ud  yet  he  deserved  a  better  grade  than  his 
classmate :  he  had  employed  all  the  talents  that  God  had  given  him  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  while  his  competitor  had  not ;  and  he  had  really 
accomplished  more  than  the  other  in  proportion  to  his  means  and  oppor- 
tunities. His  effort  had  been  like  the  widow's  mite  in  the  treasury. 
To  both  pupils  the  Record  is  unjust  and  pernicious. 

Another  and  similar  objection  to  the  Record  is  that  it  stimulates  the 
performance  of  the  act  without  due  regard  to  the  motive.  For  examj^le, 
a  pupil  may  act  from  the  best  motives  and  with  the  best  intentions,  but, 
from  forgetfulness,  restlessness,  or  some  other  constitutional  infirmity, 
he  occasionally  transgresses  a  rule,  and  of  course  fails  to  receive  the 
best  conduct-mark.  Another  pupil  may  have  little  respect  for  right  or 
duty,  may  even  cherish  malice  in  his  heai't,  and  spend  at  least  a  portion 
of  each  day  in  plotting  mischief;  yet,  by  keeping,  while  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  teacher,  the  outward  behavior  in  conformity  to  rule,  he 
may  secure  the  highest  mark  for  good  conduct.  The  one  is  naturally 
discouraged  in  his  efforts  to  act  right,  while  the  other  is  encouraged  in 
duplicity  and  hypocrisy.  Can  such  a  method  for  determining  moral 
excellence  be  just? 

These,  it  is  admitted,  are  extreme  cases ;  but  such  cases  really  exist, 
and  in  every  school  there  are,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  the  pupils  who 
experience  in  some  degree  the  injustice  of  the  Record,  no  matter  how 
much  care  is  exercised  in  keeping  it.  The  evil,  too,  is  incurable,  for  the 
teacher  must  make  up  his  record  from  the  recitation  as  given  by  the 
pupil,  or  from  the  external  act  in  the  case  of  deportment.  Nothing  less 
than  Omniscience  can  judge  correctly  of  the  capacity,  motives,  and  ap- 
plication of  the  mental  powers,  and  determine  the  proper  degree  of 
merit  in  every  case. 

In  combating  this  objection,  Wickersham  observes,  "Merit-marks 
ought  not  to  pretend  to  indicate  any  thing  else  than  proficiency  in  recit- 
ing the  lessons.     The  teacher  should  make  this  understood  by  his  pu- 
XVI — 2. 
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pils."  It  is  generally  understood  by  pupils ;  but  how  does  this  obvi 
ate  the  objection?  Should  it  be  explained  to  a  class  every  day  in  the 
term  that  no  credit  can  be  given  for  good  intentions,  strenuous  efforts 
to  do  riglit,  or  diligent  and  laborious  study?  Will  this  encourage  the 
dull,  hard-working  boy,  or  do  him  justice?  Will  it  diminish  the  self- 
conceit  of  the  talented  pupil,  or  the  duplicity  of  the  sly  one  ?  The  fact 
is,  that  the  marking  system,  as  commonly  employed  in  schools,  unjustly 
exalts  one  while  it  degrades  another;  and  however  well  it  may  be 
understood  that  the  system  in  this  respect  admits  of  no  improvement, 
such  knowledge  will  afford  little  consolation  to  the  dull,  and  will  be 
found  a  poor  remedy  for  the  evil  in  question.^ 

In  this  and  the  previous  article  on  The  /School  Record,  the  objections 
apply  only  to  the  use  of  the  Record  as  2i  general  incentive  to  study  and 
improvement  in  conduct  in  school.  There  are  other  purposes,  less  ob- 
jectionable, for  which  a  record  may  be  kept.  It  may  be  employed  for 
the  use  of  teachers  solely,  to  assist  in  grading  a  school,  or  transferring 
or  promoting  pupils  from  one  class  to  another.  This  use  of  it  is,  per- 
haps, not  objectionable,  although  it  is  a  question  whether  examination 
would  not  be  a  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
same  object. 

Dr.  Edwards  affirms  that  "the  chief  purpose  of  the  record  is  to  furn- 
ish the  pupil  with  the  means  of  ascertaining,  day  by  day,  the  degree  of 
success  he  has  attained ;  and  that  it  has  no  necessary  reference  to  any 
other  person."  If  a  record  can  be  used  solely  in  this  way,  there  is  no 
serious  objection  to  it.  There  are  few  schools,  however,  where  the  use 
of  it  is  so  restricted;  and  most  of  its  advocates  recommend  a  general 
and  free  use  of  the  '  instrumentality ',  while  some  urge  the  propriety  of 
making  frequent  and  pointed  allusions  to  it.  Wickersham  says  that  the 
"  marks  may  be  summed  up  at  the  end  of  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year, 
and  read  to  the  pupils  themselves,  forwarded  to  their  friends,  or  pub- 
lished to  the  world " !  If  the  pupils  have  access  to  the  record  at  all, 
there  certainly  will  be  some  difficulty  in  preventing  their  comparing 
notes,  and  contrasting  the  success  of  one  member  of  the  class  with  the 
failure  of  another. 

A  record  may  also  be  permitted  where  the  services  of  competent 
teachers  can  not  be  secured.  If  the  teacher  is  unacquainted  with  his 
own  moral  nature,  or  that  of  his  pupils ;  if  he  has  not  the  knowledge 
and  the  ability  to  move  the  springs  of  action  in  the  youthful  mind  with 
unerring  touch ;  if  he  has  not  sufficient  interest  in  his  classes  to  study 
their  natures,  and  to  labor  for  their  improvement  in  season  and  out  of 
season;  if  he  is  a  mere  hireling,  whose  sole  object  is  wages;  if  his  pu- 
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pils  are  to  be  left  without  any  thing  but  their  own  inclination  to  prompt 
them  to  the  performance  of  duty ; —  in  such  a  case,  a  record  is  better 
than  nothing.  It  is  better  to  estimate  the  progress  of  the  young  in 
their  studies  even  by  an  inferior  motive,  and  in  an  inferior  manner, 
than  to  have  no  progress  at  all.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  services  of  a 
competent  and  conscientious  teacher  should  be  obtained  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

The  Record  for  Attendance  has  not  been  discussed.  It  can  be  ac- 
curately kept,  and,  for  various  reasons,  which  need  not  here  be  men- 
tioned, is  proper  and  useful.  The  objections,  however,  to  scholarship 
and  conduct  records  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  prize-books, 
tickets,  and  other  expedients  of  that  sort,  which  have  so  often  been  in- 
troduced and  abandoned  in  the  schools  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

Although  the  arguments  against  the  Record  are  numerous  and  forci- 
ble, it  is  not  advisable  to  abandon  it  without  a  substitute.  No  teacher 
should  discontinue  its  use  imtil  he  has  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  practice  of  moral  government  in  school.  He  should 
know  what  the  proper  motives  of  action  are,  and  how  to  present  them 
on  all  occasions.  He  should  be  able  to  call  into  exercise,  to  direct,  and 
govern,  in  the  youthful  mind,  the  love  of  right,  the  sense  of  duty,  and 
all  the  nobler  principles,  as  occasion  requires.  He  should  be  well  as- 
sured of  his  ability  to  control  his  classes  as  eftectually,  and  to  teach 
them  as  thoroughly  and  rapidly,  without  the  Record  as  with  it.  And 
he  should  be  specially  careful  to  guard  against  any  tendency  on  the 
part  of  indolent  pupils  to  relax  their  efforts  under  a  change  of  system. 


LESSONS      IN      ZOOLOGY. 


BY  PKOF.  W.  J.  BEAL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Small  rafts  of  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  water  of  marshes  or  ditches 
during  spring  and  summer.  They  form  a  compact  mass  like  two  hund- 
red blackboard  crayons  cemented  side  by  side,  and  the  whole  reduced 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  medium-sized  pin's  head.  In  a  short  time  the 
lower  end  comes  off  like  a  lid,  and  allows  a  a  tiny  wriggler  to  escape  in- 
to the  water.  They  are  scavengers,  living  upon  decaying  plants,  and 
are  restless,  hungry  little  insects.  Disturb  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
they  wiggle  down ;  be  quiet  a  moment,  and  they   slowly  come  to  the 
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surface,  tail  foremost.  Around  the  clumped  head  are  a  few  bristles, 
near  the  tail  are  others,  and  among  the  latter  is  a  tube  through  which 
they  take  air  on  coming  to  the  surface.  They  are  true  air-breathers, 
and  come  up  to  blow,  after  the  manner  of  a  whale. 

Though  they  have  no  lungs  like  a  whale,  they  possess  tracheae  run- 
ning along  the  sides  of  the  body.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  after 
doffing  her  old  dress  in  the  usual  manner,  Miss  Wriggler  must  be  quite 
confused  at  her  changed  aspect,  if  she  thinks  at  all  of  her  mode  of  life. 
Her  voracious  appetite  fails :  at  least,  if  it  has  n't  failed,  she  is  unable  to 
satisfy  it  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  orifice.  Now  she  is  a  hunch-back, 
with  head  curved  forward  and  glued  to  her  breast.  Her  only  enjoyment 
must  consist  in  swimming  about  the  pond,  or  in  thinking  of  what  she 
has  been  or  what  she  is  intending  to  do.  Two  hollow  horns  protrude 
from  the  back  of  her  head,  through  which  she  gets  a  supply  of  pure 
ah'  to  oxygenate  her  limpid  blood.  Still  dissatisfied  with  her  condition 
—  ambitious  for  greater  things,  she  floats  to  the  surface,  bursts  her  dress 
along  the  back,  and  slowly  steps  out,  unfolds  a  pair  of  delicate  wings, 
rests  a  few  moments  on  her  cast-off  garment,  and  leaves  the  liquid  ele- 
ment for  the  air  above,  and  flies  away  to  search  for  a  mate  and  some- 
thing to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  keen  appetite.  It  will  pay  well  for 
any  teacher  to  procure  a  glass  jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle,  place  it  by 
the  window  in  the  school-room,  transferring  to  it  a  few  of  these  curious 
little  animals.  He  and  his  scholars,  who  will  ever  be  found  curious 
about  such  things,  can  observe  the  changes  for  themselves,  and  can  also 
have  the  satisfaction  of  raising,  for  home  use  at  least,  a  limited  supply 
of  mosquitoes.  They  will  doubtless  discover  that  mosquitoes  are  not 
all  alike  —  that  the  males  are  supplied  with  feathery  antennae,  upon  their 
heads,  and  are  never  found  trying  to  get  sanguinary  food. 

From  eggs  dej^osited  in  stagnant  pools  soon  hatch  other  small  insects, 
which  are  commonly  known  as  '  water-tigers ',  or  '  duck-bugs '.  When 
full-sized,  they  become  one  and  a  fourth  inches  long,  with  six  legs,  a 
broad,  fiat  head,  and  large,  swelling  abdomen  terminating  in  three  feeble 
spines.     Upon  the  back  of  the  thorax  are  four  wing-pads. 

The  main  object  of  this  article  will  be  defeated  if  the  reader  does  not 
hunt  out  some  of  these  curious  creatures  and  watch  their  manoeuvres 
when  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water.  They  can  be  easily  dipped  out  of 
any  frog-pond,  at  any  time  of  year.  They  will  often  be  seen  to  dart 
rapidly  forward  in  measured  movements,  scarcely  using  the  legs  at  all. 
They  move  in  this  manner  by  means  of  squirting  jets  of  water  from 
their  abdomen.  The  water  thus  taken  in  also  brings  a  supi3ly  of  oxy- 
gen to  the  gill-like  organs  in  the  body.     Stir  up  one  of  these  insects, 
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bringing  him  near  the  surface,  and  you  "^ill  likely  see  a  "wake  pro- 
duced by  the  jet  from  the  abdomen  as  he  darts  toward  the  bottom.  He 
appears  at  first  to  have  no  jaws,  but  a  little  care  will  reveal  a  curious 
jointed  appendage  bent  up  under  the  head,  as  we  might  cover  our  face 
with  the  hands,  placing  our  elbows  near  each  other  in  front.  This  re- 
markable jointed  pair  of  forceps  he  can  project  some  distance  beyond 
his  head,  and  seize  any  small  game  upon  which  he  may  choose  to  dine. 
His  favorite  food  consists  of  the  wrigglers  just  described,  of  which  he 
destroys  immense  numbers  during  the  eleven  months  of  his  aquatic 
life.  Becoming  tired  of  this  mode  of  existence  and  aspiring  to  some- 
thing higher,  he  climbs  up  the  nearest  stick  or  weed  which  extends 
above  the  water,  and  clings  fast  with  his  legs,  rips  open  his  coat  along 
the  seam  of  the  back,  and  escapes  a  perfect  dragon-fly.  He  is  also 
known  as  mosquito-hawk  or  devil's  darning-needle.  For  three  or  six 
weeks  he  is  vigilant  and  very  active,  killing  and  eating  mosquitoes, 
flies,  and  other  insects.  When  taken  in  hand,  the  long  abdomen  is 
curled  under,  as  though  the  possessor  intended  to  sting.  This,  howev- 
er, is  all  a  sham :  he  succeeds  in  frightening  timid  people  in  this  way ; 
but  sting  he  can  not,  for  want  of  the  proper  weapon. 

Caterpillars,  such  as  silk- worms,  hatch  from  eggs  deposited  on  or  near 
the  food  upon  which  they  are  to  subsist.  They  grow  very  rapidly,  eat- 
ing large  quantities  of  food,  and  soon  spin  with  their  jaws,  from  a  bag  of 
jelly  a  silk  dress,  in  which  they  remain  without  food  for  some  time.  Every 
boy  or  girl  knows  that  after  a  while  the  saliva  rots  one  end  of  the  tough 
sack,  and  a  butterfly  or  moth  appears,  full-fledged  and  ready  for  aerial  life. 
His  food  consists  in  the  sweets  of  flowers,  drawn  up  a  long  tube,  as  a  boy 
takes  cider  through  a  straw.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  silk-bags 
(cocoons)  found  on  the  bushes  about  Chicago  contain  a  large  number 
of  small  cases,  some  of  which  inclose  little  maggot-like  bodies.  How 
came  this?  has  the  caterpillar  made  a  mistake  and  turned  into  fifty 
small  maggots  ?  Xot  so.  When  the  caterpillar  had  acquired  its  growth, 
an  ichneumon-fly,  something  like  a  common  mud-wasj),  dej^osited  in  or 
on  it  a  number  of  its  eggs.  These  hatched  or  preyed  upon  the  body  of 
the  young  butterfly  after  it  had  spun  its  silken  shroud.  Like  bees,  the 
ichneumon,  when  full-grown,  lives  on  the  sweets  of  flowers. 

From  these  brief  accounts  we  learn  that  they  all  pass  through  a 
metamorphosis.  Some  of  them  eat  nothing  during  the  middle  or  puj^a 
form.  Some  live  in  water  when  young.  One  breathes  air  while  living 
in  water,  another  gets  oxygen  by  a  gill-like  apparatus.  Mosquitoes  and 
caterpillars  are  some  of  om-  most  troublesome  insects ;  dragon-flies  and 
ichneumon-flies  are  our  best  friends  throughout  their  lives. 
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The  mosquito,  dragon-fly,  ichneumon,  and  moth,  although  differing 
in  form  and  modes  of  life,  are  all  true  insects,  each  having  a  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen.  The  framework  of  their  bodies  consists  in  a  cylinder 
of  flattened  rings,  which  are  more  or  less  movable  upon  each  other. 
The  number  of  rings  varies  in  the  abdomen.  There  are  three  in  the 
thorax,  and  to  the  under  side  of  each  is  attached  a  pair  of  legs,  and 
above  may  be  a  pair  or  two  of  wings.  Entomologists  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  number,  but  they  are  quite  uniform  in  the  belief  that  the  head  is 
composed  of  similar  rings  and  their  appendages.  On  carefully  dissect- 
ing there  will  be  found  a  main  tube  passing  along  the  back.  This  is 
supplied  with  a  number  of  valves  capable  of  opening  but  one  way,  so 
as  to  permit  the  blood  (rarely,  if  ever,  red  in  insects)  to  flow  only  from 
behind  forward  during  the  pulsations  of  the  jointed  heart.  Next  below 
and  through  the  middle  of  the  body  passes  the  alimentary  canal,  parts 
of  which  are  the  mouth,  stomach,  and  intestines.  Still  below  and  on 
the  lower  floor  of  the  body  is  a  nervous  cord  passing  the  entire  length 
of  the  body.  In  the  abdomen  there  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  have  a 
double  ganglia  or  swelling  for  each  ring.  In  the  thorax  they  are  gen- 
erally united  into  one  mass,  and  in  the  head  there  is  also  a  still  larger 
mass.  The  jaws  move  sideways,  and  are  to  the  rings  of  the  head  what 
the  legs  are  to  the  rings  of  the  thorax. 

The  botanist  and  zoologist  of  the  present  day  find  it  one  of  their 
most  profitable  studies  to  trace  and  minutely  compare  the  parts  which 
are  called  homologous.  In  this  way  Cuvier  first  surprised  himself  and 
startled  the  world  by  showing  that  the  bones  and  shells  of  extinct  an- 
imals were  different  from  those  now  living.  Before  that  time  they  had 
been  considered  evidences  of  the  Noachian  deluge  —  the  bones  of  gi- 
ants, or  of  fallen  angels.  The  shells  were  supposed  by  some  of  the  most 
learned  to  have  been  formed  of  clay  or  stone,  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars,  or  some  controlling  spirit. 

By  comparison  the  naturalist  is  enabled  to  classify  fossil  trees  by  a 
minute  fragment  of  wood  under  the  microscope,  to  reconstruct  the  en- 
tire fish  from  a  single  scale,  to  place  the  bird  in  its  proper  genus  or 
family  by  a  single  thigh-bone.  Give  the  zoologist  who  is  skillful  in 
comparison  the  tooth  of  an  extinct  rhinoceros,  a  few  bones  from  the 
tail,  back,  or  toes,  or  a  piece  of  the  skull,  and  lo !  he  places  before  you 
in  word,  drawing,  or  model,  the  original  animal  to  which  the  fragments 
once  belonged,  together  with  its  mode  of  progression,  the  nature  of  its 
food  and  the  manner  of  procuring  the  same,  and,  with  remarkable  con- 
fidence, enters  into  many  other  details  of  its  habits  and  peculiarities. 
The  key  to  success  lies,  first,  in  patiently  or  accurately  observing  small 
things ;  second,  in  closely  comparing  them. 
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COMMON-SENSE        TEACHING 


There  are  two  sources  of  knowledge  from  which  we  may  learn  all 
things — experience,  and  intuition.  The  foi-mer  is  gained  by  the  use 
of  our  organs  in  executing  ideas,  or  in  putting  into  practice  our  intui- 
tions. It  is  said  to  be  our  best  teacher,  because  knowledge  gained 
thereby  becomes  our  own,  becomes  individualized,  and  is  therefore 
available  on  all  occasions.  The  inference  is  that  knowledge  derived 
from  other  kinds  of  instruction  is  not  available,  or  is  capable  of  being 
used  only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  the  result  of  experience. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  methods  of  instruction  are  valuable  in  pro- 
portion as  they  beget  experience,  and  every  teacher  who  adopts  a  meth- 
od should  compare  it  with  this  standard  to  find  its  worth.  If  what  is 
learned  is  separated  from  the  activities  of  life,  the  teacher  may  know 
that  his  instruction  does  not  become  the  property  of  his  pupils,  and  his 
method  is  not  a  good  one.  If  pupils  gradually  lose,  through  disuse, 
what  is  called  common  sense,  hoAvever  many  historical  facts  they  may 
be  able  to  relate,  the  teacher  may  rest  assured  that  he  is  only  cramming. 
Most  of  our  text-books  are  based  on  the  idea  of  cramming,  and  most 
teachers  follow  the  books,  and  children  grow  up  learned  fools.  It  is  a 
prevalent  belief  that  children  should  learn  many  things  that  they  can 
not  comprehend,  because  they  will  eventually  grow  up  into  an  under- 
standing of  them ;  and  hence  they  are  taught  authoritatively  many  ab- 
stract ideas  of  whose  application  they  have  not  the  slightest  conception. 
They  are  not  taught  to  use  their  senses  and  their  judgments,  and  grow 
up  without  observation  and  without  reliable  data  for  mental  action,  ex- 
cept that  which  comes  from  others.  Thus  they  remain  dependent  on 
others,  and  fail  to  accomplish  any  thing  in  life  save  by  accident. 

I  can  illustrate  authoritative  teaching  by  an  example  better  than  in 
any  other  way. 

Not  long  since,  a  girl  about  fourteen  years  of  age  came  to  me  for  ex- 
amination to  enter  my  school.  She  had  studied  all  the  common 
branches,  and  at  the  academy  whence  she  came  she  had  studied  Phys- 
ical Geography,  Physiology,  Philosophy,  and  some  other  branches.  I 
happened  to  ask  her  some  questions  in  Geography  first.  The  following 
is  the  result : 

Question.  —  "  What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth  ?  "  Answer.  —  "  Round, 
like  a  ball."  Qices.  —  "Can  we  say  round  like  an  apple  or  orange?" 
Ans. —  "  No,  sir."      Ques.  —  "  Is  an  apple  round  ?  "     Ans. —  "  Yes,  sir." 
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Ques.  —  "  Is  an  orange  round  ?  "  A)is.  —  •'  Yes,  sir."  Ques.  —  " Now, 
if  a  ball,  an  apple  and  an  orange  are  all  round,  can  Ave  not  say  round 
like  an  apple  or  an  orange?"  yl;w.  — "No,  sir."  Ques.'' Why?'' 
jlns.  —  "The  book  said 'round  like  a  ball'."  Ques.  —  "How  do  you 
know  the  earth  is  round?"  Am. — "  I  do  n't  know,  sir;  but  the  book 
said  it  was."  Ques.  —  "  How  did  the  author  know  the  earth  is  round  ?  " 
j^fig^  — «'  I  suppose  he  must  have  been  a  philosopher."  Ques.  —  "  Well," 
said  I,  "let  us  philosophize  a  little.  If  I  should  tell  you  that  it  is  now 
dark,  would  you  believe  me ? "  yl??s.— "No,  sir"  (laughing).  Ques. 
"Why?"  Ans.  —  "Because  I  can  see  for  myself  that  it  is  not  dark." 
Ques. —  "  If  I  should  say  this  floor  is  ice,  would  you  believe  it?"  Ans. 
"No  sii-."  Ques. — "Why?"  Ans. — "Because  I  can  see  and  feel 
for  myself  that  it  is  wood."  Ques.  —  "Does  the  earth  look  round  to 
you?"  Ans.  —  "No,  sir."  Ques.  —  "  Why,  then,  do  you  believe  the 
book,  when  it  tells  you  that  the  earth  is  round  ?  "  Ajis.  —  "I  guess  it  is 
not  round  at  all";  and  her  face  beamed  as  though  a  celestial  truth  had 
dawned  upon  her  soul :  it  was  probably  the  first  idea  she  ever  experi- 
enced, and,  though  incorrect,  made  her  extremely  happy  and  eager  to 
experience  more.  She  had  not  been  taught  to  use  her  senses  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  and  hence  had  lost  her  common  sense. 

I  once  went  before  a  school  of  sixty  pupils,  all  studying  Geography 
(and  they  had  done  so  for  more  than  a  year),  and  asked  them  about 
the  poles  of  the  earth,  meridians,  and  parallels.  After  receiving  various 
definitions  as  furnished  by  the  book,  I  thought  I  would  test  their  expe- 
rience a  little.  Taking  a  ball,  I  wound  twine  around  it  to  represent  me- 
ridians :  of  course,  the  points  at  which  the  twine  crossed  were  built  up 
considerably.  Holding  it  up  before  the  school,  I  asked  what  it  repre- 
sented. All  replied,  "The  earth  with  its  meridians."  Upon  being  asked 
what  was  the  efiect  of  the  crossing  of  the  meridians  at  the  poles,  they 
almost  unanimously  said  that  their  crossing  made  a  great  hill  or  mount- 
ain there. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  not  obtaining  knowledge  by  experience,  and  leav- 
ing pupils  to  interpret  abstractions  by  theii-  limited  experience.  They 
can  not  interpret  the  unknown  except  by  the  known;  and  we  should 
therefore  be  exceedingly  careful  to  furnish  the  mind,  through  the 
senses,  such  ideas  or  experience  as  will  enable  them  to  obtain  correct 
impressions.  Any  other  course  makes  unpractical  scholars,  whose  book- 
knowledge,  being  separated  from  their  sensuous  knowledge,  is  of  little 
or  no  use  to  them  in  the  aftairs  of  life. 

It  is  not  diflScult,  therefore,  to  know  how  we  are  teaching.  A  few 
tests  like  the  above  will  show  our  methods  and  reveal  their  true  value. 
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By  looking  at  ourselves  and  Thatching  the  reception  of  ideas  by  our  own 
minds,  we  shall  be  able  to  present  ideas  to  others  in  a  definite,  clear  and 
attractiye  manner.  b. 


PHILOSOPHY      OF      TEACHING 


BT  JAMES  H.  BLODGZTT. 


TVe  do  not  enough  think  of  the  philosophy  of  teaching.  The  child 
is  endowed  at  first  with  five  very  active  senses,  through  which  the  facts 
of  the  outward  world  are  to  reach  his  mind.  These  he  will  remember 
more  or  less  accurately,  and  so  memory  is  trained,  and  these  gathered 
facts  afford  a  basis  for  reasoning.  The  perceptive  faculties  are  most 
active  in  the  young  child;  as  he  enters  his  teens  the  memory  predomi- 
nates, and  his  judgment  rises  in  relative  power  as  he  approaches  matu- 
rity. In  his  first  years  all  nature  is  spread  before  him,  and  his  senses 
are  so  many  avenues  by  which  her  scenes  may  reach  his  mind.  "What 
has  nature  to  present  ?  The  vast  celestial  creation,  of  which  the  child 
can  comprehend  little  except  a  feeble  idea  of  numbers,  of  glory,  and 
illimitable  distance;  terrestrial  creation,  which  the  mature  person  has 
learned  to  classify  in  three  kingdoms  of  Mineral — dead  matter  (unless, 
indeed,  we  call  the  wonderful  changes  of  crystallization  and  other  ac- 
tion something  vital)  ;  of  matter  organized  for  regular  vital  functions  — 
the  Vegetable,  with  its  wondrous  richness  and  variety  of  beauty  and 
use ;  and  the  Animal,  with  its  sentient  vitality  and  moving  energy*.  The 
mineral,  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  afford  the  prominent  topics  for 
primary  instruction.  Especially  do  childi-en  delight  in  instruction 
properly  given  upon  animals,  whose  motion  adds  to  the  interest  excited 
by  a  plant,  which  again  interests  them  more  than  the  stone  or  clod  of 
dirt.  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoology,  —  these,  rather  than  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  and  Geography,  should  be  made  prominent  in  our  pri- 
mary schools.  It  does  not  follow  that  these  names  are  to  be  taught 
to  the  pupils ;  but  the  teacher  may,  by  adaptation  of  material  gath- 
ered in  his  own  observation  or  from  the  studies  of  standard  books, 
present  the  facts  regarding  familiar  or  distant  objects  so  as  to  meet 
the  want  of  the  child.  Some  books  are  at  hand  as  special  helps  for  this 
work;  but  the  most  successful  work  will  be  where  the  teacher  has  made 
himself  master  of  the  subject  so  as  to  be  at  the  time  independent  of  his 
book,  and  to  talk  familiarly  but  understandingly  of  a  plant  or  an  animal, 
XVI— 3. 
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or  its  representation  before  them.  Many  will  remember  how  Hon.  A. 
S.  Welch  detailed  his  training  of  a  primary  class  in  Botany  by  hearing 
them  daily  under  the  trees,  where  they  talked  of  the  various  leaves,  ap- 
pearance of  bark,  manner  of  growth,  fruitage,  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  plants  within  their  observation,  till  Ave  were  prepared  to  believe 
him  as  he  said  they  actually  knew  more  about  Botany  at  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks  than  an  advanced  class  daily  reciting  from  a  standard  text- 
book. "SVhat  he  said  of  Botany  would  be  equally  true  of  Zoology,  and 
scarcely  less  so  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom.  We  are  glad  to  see  wider 
interest  taken  in  these  subjects;  and  the  child  will  not  be  hindered  in 
his  acquisition  of  abstract  studies,  but  will  find  a  reality  in  them,  when 
he  discovers  that  they  give  him  explanations  of  relations  of  these  ob- 
jects and  of  their  powers  and  forces.  A  class,  not  long  since,  who  had 
spent  months  on  Geometry,  had  a  sudden  revelation  that  it  had  refer- 
ence to  realities.  It  would  not  have  been  so  hard  to  make  it  any  thing 
but  a  puzzling  abstraction,  devised  to  train  the  reasoning  powers,  had 
even  the  mathematical  forms  of  crystals  and  the  symmetry  of  the  trunks 
of  trees  or  the  strong  tubes  of  the  grain-stalks  been  as  familiar  to  their 
impressions  as  their  constant  experience  should  have  made  them.  A 
judicious  arrangement  of  subjects  will  save  much  useless  labor  of  teacher 
and  child,  and  prepare  the  pupil  to  grasp  new  subjects  more  vigorously 
and  understandingly,  as  he  advances  in  years  and  attainments. 


SKETCH    OF    A    LESSON    ON   THE    USES    OF    THE   COW. 


BY  MISS  RUTH  E.  TVALLACE,   AURORA. 


Specific  Object.  —  To  teach  the  icses  of  the  cow. 
Points.  —  I.  The  cow's  flesh  and  milk  are  used  for  food. 

II.  The  cow's  hide  is  used  for  leather. 

III.  The  cow's  horns  are  used  for  making  knife-handles  and  powder- 
flasks. 

IV.  The  cow's  fat  is  used  for  tallow. 

V.  The  cow's  hoofs  are  used  for  making  glue. 

VI.  The  cow's  hair  is  used  in  mortar. 


Abbreviations. — Tr.  =  Teacher;  Ch.=  Children;  CD.  =:  Class  decide ;  H.R. 
=  Hands  raised ;  I.R.  =  Individual  recitation ;  S.R.  =  Simultaneous  recitation ;  "W. 
B.  =  Write  on  board. 
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Method.  —  For  Point  I,  Tr.  brings  before  class  a  picture  of  a  cow. 
Ch.  name  principal  parts  rapidly.  Tr.  —  "Who  can  point  to  some  part 
of  the  cow  that  is  good  for  something  ?  "  H.R.  Ch. — "  The  cow's  flesh 
is  good  to  eat."  CD.  Tr. — "  If  the  cow's  flesh  is  good  to  eat,  what  can 
we  say  it  is  used  for?  "  H.R.  Ch.— "  It  is  used  for  food."  Tr.— «  Who 
can  think  of  something  more  the  cow  has  that  is  iised  for  food  ?  "  H.R. 
Ch.  —  "  The  cow's  milk."  CD,  Tr.— "  Who  can  tell  me  what  we  have 
just  learned  about  the  cow?"  H.R.  I.R,  of  Point  I,  by  many  different 
Ch.     S.R.     Tr.  W.B.  as  Ch.  spell  words. 

For  Point  JZ— Tr.— "  Willie,  what  have  you  on  your  feet?  "  W.— "I 
have  boots."  Tr. — Who  can  tell  me  of  what  Willie's  boots  are  made  ?  " 
H.R.  Ch.—  "  They  are  made  of  leather."  CD.  Tr.—  «  Who  knows  of 
what  leather  is  made?"  H.R.  Ch.  —  "Leather  is  made  of  the  cow's 
skin."  CD.  Tr.  — "What  else  can  we  call  the  skin?"  H.R.  Ch. — 
"  The  hide."  CD.  Tr.— "  Who  will  tell  me  what  the  hide  is  used  for  ?" 
H.R.      I.R.  of  Point  II  several  times.     S.R.  W.B.,  as  Ch.  spell  words. 

For  Point  III. — Tr. — "  Mary,  what  do  you  always  find  by  your  plate 
at  the  table?"  H.R.  Mary.  — "A  knife  and  fork."  Tr. —  "  What  part 
of  the  knife  do  you  hold  in  your  hand?"  H.R.  Ch.  — "  The  handle." 
CD.  Tr.  —  "Who  can  tell  me  of  what  the  handles  of  knives  are  some 
times  made?"  H.R,  One  child, — -"They  are  made  of  wood,"  Another,— 
"They  are  made  of  horn."  CD,  Ti-, — "  Who  can  find  a  part  of  the  cow 
that  would  be  nice  for  that  use?"  H.R,  Ch,—"  Her  horns,"  CD,  Tr. 
—  "Then  what  have  we  learned  of  this  part,"  I,R.  of — "The  cow's 
horns  are  used  for  making  knife-handles,"  S,R,  Tr.  —  "How  many 
have  seen  other  things  made  of  the  cow's  horns?"  H.R,  Ch. — "3Iy 
father  has  a  powder-flask  made  of  horn,"  Tr, — "How  many  have  seen 
powder-flasks  made  of  horn  ?  "  HR.  Tr.  — "  Then  what  two  uses  have 
we  found  for  this  part  of  the  cow?"  H,R,  I.R,  of  Point  III.  S.R,, 
W.B,,  Ch,  spelling  words. 

For  Point  lY. — Tr, — "Who  can  tell  me  what  his  mother  lights  in  the 
evening?"  H.R,  Ch,  — "Alamp,"  Tr,  — "Yes,  Any  thing  else  ?  " 
Ch,  —  "  Some  times  a  candle."  Tr.  —  "  How  many  like  to  carry  a  can- 
dle as  well  as  a  lamp  ?  "  (None,)  Tr.  —  "  Mary,  why  do  you  not  like 
to  carry  a  candle  ?"  Ch,  —  "  Because  I  often  get  tallow  on  my  dress," 
CD,  Tr,  —  "Where  does  the  candle  come  from  ?  "  H,R,  Ch,— "  The 
candle  is  made  of  tallow."  CD,  Tr, — "  Who  knows  where  we  get  the 
talloxo.''  H.R,  Ch.  —  "The  cow's  fat  is  used  for  tallow,"  CD,,  I,R,, 
several  times,     S.R.,  W,B,,  Ch,  spell. 

For  Point  Y. — Tr.  —  "Jennie,  if  you  should  break  an  arm  off"  your 
doll,  what  would  yoiu-  mother  do  for  you?"     Ch.  —  "  She  would  stick 
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it  on  again."  Tr.  —  "  Who  can  tell  me  with  what  she  would  stick  it 
on  ?  "  H.R.  Ch.  —  "With  glue."  CD.  Tr.  —  "  How  many  have  ever 
wondered  from  what  glue  is  made  ?  "  (Many.)  Tr.  —  "  Can  any  one 
tell  me  ?  "  (None.)  "  If  not,  I  will  show  you."  (Tr.  Points  to  cow's 
hoofs.)  "  Now,  who  can  tell  me  ?  "  H.R.  Ch.  —  "  The  cow's  hoofs  are 
used  for  making  glue."  I.R.  several  times.  S.R.,  W.B.,  Ch.  spell 
words. 

For  Point  VI. — Tr.  —  "Who  can  point  to  some  part  that  has  not 
been  spoken  of?"  Ch.  point  to  hair.  Tr.  —  "What  is  that  good 
for?"  (None  know.)  Tr. — " How  many  have  noticed  men  building 
a  brick  house  ?  "  (All.)  Tr. — "Who  can  tell  me  what  was  used  to 
fasten  the  bricks  together?"  H.R.  Ch. —  "  Mortar."  CD.  Tr.— 
"  Well,  some  part  of  the  cow  is  used  in  mortar :  who  can  tell  me  what 
it  is?"  H.R.  I.R.  of  Point  Yl  several  times.  S.R.,  W.B.,  as  Ch.  spell 
words. 

Summary. — Tr.  removes  the  picture.  S.R.  of  all  the  points  on 
blackboard.  Tr.  erases.  Tr.  —  "  What  have  we  talked  about  to-day  ?  " 
H.R.  Ch.  —  "  We  have  told  what  the  cow  is  used  for.  CD.  Tr.  — 
"  Then  w/ia«  of  the  cow  have  we  talked  about?"  H.R.  Ch.  —  "The 
uses  of  the  cow."  S.R.  Tr.  —  "Who  can  remember  the  use  of  one 
part  of  the  cow  ?  "  Ch.  gives  one  point.  Tr.  —  "  Mary  may  give  the  use 
she  thinks  is  nicest."  Point  I.  S.R.  Tr.  — "Johnnie  may  tell  us 
about  the  hoofs."  I.R.  of  Point  V.  S.R.  Tr.  — "Who  can  tell  of 
the  part  used  in  house-building?"  H.R.  I.R.  of  Point  VI.  S.R. 
Tr.  —  "  Who  can  tell  me  of  this  part  ?  "  (pointing  to  the  hide).  H.R., 
I.R.,  Point  II.  S.R.  "  Mary  may  tell  us  of  the  part  she  will  think  of 
when  she  uses  her  knife  to-night."     I.R.  of  Point  III.     S.R. 

Tr.  allow  some  Ch.  to  give  all  the  points  he  can  remember;  S.R.  of 
same.  Tr.  —  "  How  many  uses  have  we  learned  ?  "  H.R.  Ch.  —  "  Six 
uses."  Tr.  —  "  How  came  the  cow  to  have  so  many  uses  ?  "  H.R. 
Ch.  —  "  God  made  her  so."  CD.  Tr.  —  "  How  does  he  wish  us  to 
treat  creatures  he  has  made  for  us  ?  "  H.R.  Ch.  —  "  He  wishes  us  to 
treat  them  kmdly."  Tr. — "Let  all  of  these  Ch.  remember  this,  and 
treat  them  so." 

If  there  be  time,  let  Tr.  relate  a  pleasant  story. 


Detden",  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  commenced  the  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  his  most  pleasing  production. 
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TWO    WAYS    OF    DOING    SCHOOL    WORK. 


BY  E.  L.  "WELLS. 


I  AM  sure  that  some  of  these  jottings  are  not  of  schools  and  school- 
workers  of  Illinois,  and  I  '11  tell  you  why  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Years  ago,  it  is  said,  there  lived  in  London  a  miserable  drunkard, 
once  a  respectable  man,  by  the  name  of  Brown.  One  night,  John  B. 
Gough  was  advertised  to  lecture  there,  and  the  friends  of  Brown,  think- 
ing the  celebrated  lecturer  might  reform  him,  described  him  to  Mr. 
Gough,  and  persuaded  him  to  attend  the  lecture.  The  eloquent  speaker, 
near  the  close  of  his  lecture,  took  occasion  to  portray  a  drunkard  and 
a  drunkard's  life  as  no  one  else  can  portray  it,  and  so  that  every  one 
that  knew  Brown  was  looking  at  him,  and  wondering  how  he  felt  about 
it.  Brown  was  all  attention,  with  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open,  drink- 
ing in  all  the  words  of  Mr.  Gough,  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  ac- 
quaintances of  Brown  gathered  around  him  and  asked  him  how  he 
liked  it.  "  First  rate,"  said  he ;  "  but  did  n't  he  hit  oft'  old  Deacon 
Jones,  though  ?  " 

And  this  is  the  reason  that  I  think  all  of  these  jottings  are  not  of 
schools  and  school- workers  of  Illinois. 

Missit,  Loseit,  and  Rueit,  are  the  three  directors  of  a  certain  school- 
district,  known  within  and  around  as  the  Misait  district,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Missit  family  is  a  large  one,  and  has  lived  near  and  around  the 
school-house  for  many  years.  The  school-house  is  generally  known  as 
the  Missit  school-house. 

Seekit,  Getit,  and  Keepit,  are  the  three  directors  of  a  certain  other 
school- district,  the  school-house  of  which  is  generally  known  as  the  Ex- 
celsior—  from  the  fact  that  this  word  is  painted  in  large  letters  over  its 
outer  door. 

It  is  now  several  weeks  since  school  commenced  in  the  Excelsior  dis- 
trict, yet  the  Missit  district  has  no  teacher;  not  one  has  made  an  appli- 
cation for  the  school,  and  the  directors  think  it  strange,  —  for  a  few 
years  ago  there  were  a  dozen  applications  every  fall  for  the  winter  school. 
The  County  Superintendent  must  be  the  cause  of  this,  and  he  it  must  be 
who  makes  the  wages  so  high.  The  County  Superintendent,  say  they, 
is  a  humbug.  We  pay  him  a  high  salary  to  take  money  out  of  our 
pockets. 

But,  one  day,  a  young  man  raps  at  the  door  of  Director  Missit.  He 
is  an  applicant  for  their  school.     The  first  and  only  question  Director 
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M.  asks  the  young  man,  who  lives  in  a  neighboring  disti-ict,  is  — "What 
do  you  ask  a  month,  and  board  'round?" — telling  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  their  school  is  a  small  and  backward  one,  that  the  district  is  small 
and  in  debt,  that  the  times  are  hard,  that  there  are  only  six  hours  a  day 
of  work  and  five  days  in  a  week,  that  he  will  get  his  board  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  in  the  bargain,  etc.,  etc. 

As  the  young  man  has  never  taught,  and  has  never  before  made  an 
application  for  a  school,  he  by  this  time  has  changed  his  price  of  $40 
per  month  and  board  himself  to  $25  per  month  and  board  around,  and 
thus  expresses  himself.  But  this  is  too  much  for  the  director,  who,  after 
giving  other  reasons  for  securing  a  cheap  teacher,  tells  the  young  man 
that  he  thinks  $20  per  month  enough,  yet  he  will  split  the  difference 
with  him  and  he  can  have  the  school  at  $22.50  per  month  and  board 
'round ;  and  that  perhaps  he  had  better  see  the  other  directors  about  it — 
although  it  would  n't  make  much  difference,  but  might  be  more  satis- 
factory. The  young  man  does  this,  and  receives  from  each  the  same  in 
substance,  that  it  is  pretty  high  wages  for  hard  times,  but,  if  Director 
Missit  thinks  best,  he  is  willing.  The  young  man  returns  to  tell  Direct- 
or M,  that  he  will  begin  his  work  on  the  following  Monday,  and  that  he 
will  get  his  certificate  as  soon  as  he  can  conveniently.  But  the  Missit 
district  once  lost  some  public  money  by  a  teacher  not  having  a  certifi- 
cate, and  this  proposition  is  not  accepted :  the  teacher  must  first  obtain 
a  certificate ;  and  to  help  in  this  matter.  Director  M.  writes  this  note 
to  the  County  Superintendent: 

Mr.  Superintendent  Esq 

*I  Recomend  Mr  "Would-be  As  a  moral  Carector  And  a  good  Teacher  for  a  Comin 
School  when  he  has  had  practice  and  I  wish  you  would  faver  him  in  getting  a  cer- 
tificate for  Teaching 

Diluvian  Missit  I    %f^^l 

How  happens  it  that  the  school  in  Excelsior  district  has  been  in  ses- 
sion several  weeks  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Last  winter,  Seekit,  Getit,  and 
Keepit,  not  being  too  busy  with  going  to  town  and  other  matters,  spent 
several  days  in  visiting  schools.  They  had  a  good  teacher,  one  who 
had  taught  their  school  one  winter  and  two  summers  before,  but  who 
could  not  remain  another  term.  Knowing  this,  they  visited  schools  with 
eyes  and  ears  open,  and  agreed  that  young  Miss  Goodsense  was  the 
best  teacher  whose  school  they  had  visited.  They  engaged  her  to 
teach  for  them,  summer  and  winter,  as  long  as  mutually  agreeable. 
They  agreed  to  pay  her  fair  Avages,  and  promised  her  a  good  boarding- 

*A  true  copy. 
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place  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  inducements  of  a  permanent  situation, 
and  a  school  for  nine  or  ten  months  in  each  year,  with  others  that  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter,  prevailed  upon  Miss  Goodsense  to  teach  in  the 
Excelsior  district. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE     END     IN     VIEW 


BY  E.  0.  HAVEN. 


It  is  essential  to  the  greatest  efficiency  in  any  work  to  have  a  definite 
object  in  view.  Random  shots  are  usually  lost.  A  literary  production 
written  on  the  principle 

"Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  song, 
Perhaps  a  sermon", 

seldom  accomplishes  much  in  either  direction.  Even  in  a  battle,  the 
result  of  which  is  about  as  uncertain  as  of  any  thing  human,  there 
should  always  be  an  ultimate  purpose,  connecting  if  with  a  campaign. 
Brutes  work  by  instinct:  Nature,  or  God,  provides  for  the  result. 
Man  works  by  reason,  and  in  proportion  to  his  foresight  is  the  dignity 
of  his  action. 

Now  teachers  err  more,  perhaps,  from  the  want  of  a  definite  purpose 
than  from  any  other  cause.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  To  teach 
the  school  for  the  time  appointed  so  as  to  avoid  condemnation  by  the 
committee,  unpopularity  in  the  community,  and  perhaps  to  receive  a 
reelection  to  the  office,  or  promotion  to  a  higher  position  ?  You  may 
attain  your  object;  but  if  any  thing  higher,  it  will  be  by  accident. 

More  than  any  thing  else,  teachers  should  understand  the  capability 
of  pupils,  and  the  develoiDment — physical,  mental,  and  moral  —  which 
it  is  desirable  they  should  attain  in  a  given  time.  They  should  study 
the  character  of  the  school  at  present,  and  form  an  idea  of  what  it  should 
be  in  a  month,  and  work  to  accomplish  that  ideal.  This  implies  a  study 
of  the  character  of  each  class,  and  of  each  individual,  according  to  the 
number  of  scholars  and  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  master  such  details. 
This  would  require  several  hours'  severe  study  and  meditation  upon 
this  subject  every  month.  It  implies,  also,  a  general  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  in  the  several  stages  of  childhood  and  youth.  It  implies 
a  knowledge  of  the  varieties  of  temperament,  of  health,  of  physical, 
mental  and  moral  influences.     It  implies  a  definite  ideal  of  what  a  child 
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or  youth  of  any  age  should  be.  Masons  deal  with  bricks  and  stones 
and  mortar;  carpenters,  with  wood;  painters,  with  canvas  and  pig- 
ments ;  teachers,  with  living  souls  in  living  bodies.  No  art,  in  spite  of 
all  written  and  uttered  on  the  subject,  is  so  imperfectly  understood  as 
that  of  teaching.  Who  will  describe  to  us  just  what  a  child  of  fourteen 
oi;o"ht  to  know,  just  how  much  and  how  he  should  have  been  taught,  to 
have  the  best  prospect  and  best  preparation  for  the  highest  adult  per- 
fection? We  shol^ld  receive  a  thousand  different  pictures  from  as 
many  theorists  on  the  subject.  Would  not  many  of  them  be  grossly 
wrong?  Where  shall  we  look  for  a  careful  and  commendable  discuss- 
ion of  this  theme  ? 

Many  overvalue  the  acquisitive  powers  of  childhood.  They  expect 
too  much  of  it.  They  imagine  that  some  faculties  are  stronger  in 
childhood  than  ever  afterward.  They  seem  to  suppose  that  a  certain 
amount  of  work  must  be  done  then  or  never.  They  believe  that  death 
begins  with  life,  and  some  abilities  die  as  the  human  being  grows  in 
years.  Is  that  so  ?  If  so,  why  have  not  mental  philosophers  investi- 
gated this  subject  and  arrived  at  the  facts  and  the  law?  Perhaps  this 
theory  is  altogether  an  error. 

Others  imagine  "that  childhood  is  specially  valuable,  not  for  the  mate- 
rial of  information,  of  any  kind,  that  it  may  acquire,  but  simply  for 
the  habits  of  action  and  life  that  may  then  be  secured. 

A  child  may  forget  nearly  all  that  he  has  learned,  and  yet  be  im- 
measurably profited  by  a  correct  education,  because  subjectively,  in 
feeling,  thought,  and  life,  he  may  have  been  formed  on  the  model 
which  will  grow  into  a  perfect  manhood. 

Which  theory  is  right?  Who  does  not  see  that  an  intelligent  teach- 
er, who  seeks  the  highest  good  of  his  pupils,  will  be  greatly  influenced 
by  his  theory  on  this  subject. 

We  hear  the  crudest  notions  and  dogmas  expressed  on  these  themes, 
showing  the  great  want  of  studying  pedagogy,  as  a  science  and  art, 
thoroughly  and  exhaustively,  so  as  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  certain  undisputed  principles,  and  so  that  varieties  of  theo- 
ries might  be  tested  and  settled  by  their  results.  Experimenting  with 
human  souls  is  dangerous  business  indeed ;  but,  if  it  must  be  done,  it 
had  better  be  done  intelligently;  and  we  may  be  comforted  by  the 
thought  that,  as  many  bodies  will  be  healthy  and  strong,  and  attain 
longevity,  under  the  most  unfavorable  physical  circumstances,  so  from 
the  crudest  and  worst  of  schools  some  pupils  will  emerge  seemingly 
unharmed.  We  propose,  then,  for  careful  consideration,  during  the 
month  to  come,  the  following  questions :     How  much  and  what  should 
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a  model  American  boy  or  girl,  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  know  ?    What 
should  such  a  boy  or  girl  be  able  to  do  ? 

We  will  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  answer  to  the  questions  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  shall  be  curious  to  know  how  far 
its  readers  may  agree  with  us  in  ojDinion. 

Korthwestern  University,  Ecanston,  Dec.  1869. 


OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  SCHOOL-LAW. 

[Approved  March  30,  1869.J 

{Continued  from  December  ^'iimber.) 

The  third  section  of  the  act  under  consideration  reads  as  follows : 

§  3.  When  the  German,  French,  or  other  modern  language,  is  taught  in  a  pubHc 
school,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  teacher  thereof  to  employ  or  use  said  German  or 
other  modern  language,  as  the  medium  of  communication  in  teaching  the  same,  to 
the  end  that  the  colloquial  forms  of  such  language,  and  facility  in  the  use  thereof, 
may  the  more  quicklj^  and  thoroughly  be  acquired  by  the  pupils. 

The  intent  of  this  section  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  its  language. 
Its  object  is  to  remove  from  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the 
public  schools  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  general  law  to  make  the  En  ow- 
lish language  the  common  medium  of  communication  in  all  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

In  virtue  of  this  amendment,  if  a  class  in  German  or  French  is  formed 
in  a  public  school,  the  teacher  may,  if  he  choose,  use  said  language,  in 
stead  of  the  English,  in  conducting  the  recitation  —  that  is,  he  may 
speak  to  the  class  in  German,  question  them  in  German,  make  his  ex- 
planations of  the  lesson  in  German,  and  require  them  to  answer  in  Ger- 
man, etc.,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  section  itself,  —  "to  the  end 
that  the  colloquial  forms  of  the  language,  and  facility  in  the  use  thereof, 
may  the  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  be  acquired  by  the  pupils." 

The  use  of  such  foreign  language  by  the  teacher  must,  of  course,  be 
limited  to  the  time  actually  employed  in  hearing  the  recitation  in  such 
language :  in  conducting  all  other  recitations  he  must  use  the  English 
language,  as  usual. 

I  may  remark  that  I  did  not  myself  consider  this  section  as  necessary, 
believing  that  the  authority  it  confers  already  existed,  being  properly 
incident  to  the  teaching  of  any  modern  languages,  and  permission  to 
XVI — 4. 
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teach  such  languages  being  expressly  granted  by  the  fiftieth  section  of 
the  general  act;  and  this  opinion  was  expressed  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  while  the  bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  legislature.  But 
they,  very  properly,  thought  that  it  could  at  least  do  no  harm,  and  that, 
as  it  was  desired  by  some  of  our  German  friends,  it  would  be  better  to 
let  it  stand. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  under  review,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

§  4.  When  a  teachers'  institute  is  held  in  a  county,  school-directors  shall  allow 
their  teachers  to  attend  sucli  institute,  if  they  desire  to  attend,  and  no  reduction  of 
pay  or  loss  of  time  shall  be  incurred  by  the  teachers  so  attending,  for  the  number 
of  days  during  which  tliey  were  in  actual  attendance  upon  such  institute,  as  certi- 
fied by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools :  j^rornVZerZ,  tliat  wlien  such  institute  is 
held  during  a  term  of  scliool,  such  leave  of  absence  shall  not  be  granted  more  than 
once  during  any  one  period  of  six  months,  nor  for  more  than  one  week  at  any  one 
time. 

This  is  a  very  important  amendment.  Its  object  is  plain  —  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  a  more  general  attendance  of  institutes  on  the  part 
of  teachers.  This  it  does,  very  effectually,  by  requiring  directors  to 
permit  their  teachers  to  attend,  and  forbidding  them  to  reduce  the  pay 
of  teachers  for  the  time  of  such  attendance. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  apply  to  the  case  of  any  regularly-or- 
ganized institute,  conveniently  accessible,  whether  in  the  county  where 
a  particular  teacher  is  teaching  or  in  an  adjoining  or  adjacent  county- 
Teachers  of  schools  situated  on  the  extreme  borders  of  large  counties, 
remote  from  the  county-seats  or  other  places  where  institutes  are  usual- 
ly held,  may  find  it  more  convenient  to  attend  the  institute  of  a  neigh- 
boring county ;  and  it  is  held  that  they  may  do  so,  and  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  attendance  given  by  the  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which 
such  institute  is  held  must,  in  such  cases,  be  accepted  by  the  directors, 
the  same  as  if  the  institute  had  been  held  in  their  own  county. 

"No  reduction  of  pay  or  loss  of  time  shall  be  incurred."  That  is, 
teachers  who  attend  institutes  shall  neither  suffer  any  loss  of  salary  on 
that  account  nor  be  obliged  to  make  up  the  time,  but  the  time  so  spent 
shall  be  counted  on  their  terms  of  school,  and  be  considered,  so  far  as 
compensation  is  concerned,  precisely  the  same  as  if  spent  in  the  school- 
room. 

Directors  should  insist  upon  teachers'  presenting  their  certificates  of 
attendance,  and  may  lawfully  refuse  to  allow  the  time,  or  may  deduct 
from  the  salary,  of  such  teachers  as  fail  or  refuse  to  jDrocure  the  required 
certificates  of  attendance.  The  object  of  the  provision  in  regard  to  cer- 
tificates is  to  insure  against  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  conferred,  and  to 
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prevent  tlie  otherwise  possible  injustice  of  compelling  a  district  to  pay 
a  teacher  for  time  converted  to  his  own  private  use,  or  otherwise  mis- 
applied. 

This  section  is  based  upon  the  Just  assumption  that  the  inhabitants  of 
a  school-district  get  value  received,  a  full  equivalent,  for  the  few  days 
spent  by  their  teacher  in  a  well-conducted  institute —  in  the  form  of  bet- 
ter teaching.  The  theory  is  that  the  loss  of  a  week  from  the  school- 
room, once  or  twice  a  year,  is  more  than  compensated,  to  jjarents  and 
tax-payers,  by  the  increase  of  professional  knowledge  and  skill  gained 
by  the  teacher  at  the  institute,  and  that  it  is  therefore  right  and  just  to 
pay  him  for  the  time  so  spent,  the  same  as  if  he  had  remained  teaching, 
since  he  is  serving  the  disti-ict  with  equal  faithfulness,  though  in  anoth- 
er form.     This  is  the  theory  —  a  sound  and  reasonable  one,  as  I  believe. 

But  the  justice  of  the  whole  thing  turns  upon  the  actual  use  which 
the  teacher  makes  of  the  time  thus  allowed  him;  upon  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  performs  his  part  of  the  agreement.  The  law  grants  him 
leave  of  absence  for  a  certain  specific  purpose,  namely,  to  better  fit 
himself  for  his  duties  by  faithful  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  the 
institute ;  not  foi^  mere  recreation,  or  amusement,  or  self-indulgence  of 
any  kind.  The  week  allowed  is  for  tcork,  steady,  earnest,  persevering 
work  in  the  institute ;  not  for  a  holiday.  Hence,  the  legislature  has 
properly  provided  that  the  allowance  of  the  time,  and  the  remission  of 
the  forfeiture  of  pay,  shall  be  conditioned  on  a  faithful  compliance  with 
the  conditions  imposed,  of  which  the  certificate  of  attendance  is  made 
the  evidence. 

The  certificate  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  county  superintendent;  and 
as  the  number  required  will  often  be  very  large,  and  as  the  facts  should 
be  set  forth  in  ample  form,  which  would  necessitate  a  great  deal  of 
writing  and  consume  much  time,  I  would  recommend  to  superintend- 
ents to  prepare  a  neat  and  appropriate  form  of  certificate,  in  blank,  and 
to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  printed  for  use  in  their  respective 
counties.  At  the  close  of  the  institute,  these  blank  forms  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  filled  up  with  the  names  of  those  entitled  to  receive  them, 
and  with  the  facts  of  attendance  in  each  case.  The  name  of  the  County 
Superintendent  should  not  be  printed,  but  signed  in  autograph,  in  all 
cases,  to  prevent  misuse  or  fraud.  The  expense  of  printing  the  certifi- 
cates will  be  trifling,  and  may  properly  be  paid  from  the  county  school- 
fund.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  the  certificates  bound,  in  long,  narrow 
book-form,  similar  to  the  books  of  bank  checks  furnished  by  bankers  to 
their  customers,  with  stub  attached,  on  which  the  material  facts  of  each 
certificate  may  be  duplicated ;  the  stubs  to  be  retained  by  the  superin- 
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tendent  for  future  reference.  Some  superintendents  already  have  books 
of  this  description,  and  are  much  pleased  with  their  use. 

Certificates  of  attendance  are  to  be  furnished  and  signed  by  the 
County  Superintendent,  because  he  is  the  proper  official  head  of  all  in- 
stitute and  other  common-school  movements  and  organizations  in  his 
county,  and  is  expected  and  required,  by  the  twentieth  section  of  the 
general  law,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  organization  and  management 
of  teachers'  institutes  especially.  In  many  counties  holding  institutes 
he  is  made,  ex  officio^  or  by  by-law  or  otherwise,  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  institute,  or  of  the  county  teachers'  association  under  the  auspices 
of  which  institutes  are  held.  But,  whether  the  presiding  officer  or  not, 
the  County  Superintendent  should  always  be  present  at  every  institute 
held  in  his  county,  doing  all  in  liis  power  to  promote  its  usefulness 
and  success,  noting  the  names  of  all  present,  and  keeping  himself  fa- 
miliar with  all  that  is  done.  No  County  Superintendent  can  fail  to  do 
this  without  a  manifest  breach  of  official  duty. 

But  since  the  County  Superintendent  may  be  providentially  pre- 
vented from  attending,  or,  from  indifference  or  other  unworthy  reasons, 
may  even  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend,  and  stand  aloof  from  the  institute, 
— since  these  things  may  be,  it  is  quite  possible  for  instances  to  occur 
where  institutes  may  be  held  and  largely  attended,  and  yet,  through 
the  absence  of  the  Sujoerintendent,  or  his  refusal  to  act,  his  certificate 
can  not  be  obtained  by  the  teachers  present.  In  such  cases  it  is  held 
that  the  County  Sui^erintendent,  if  unable  to  attend,  may  authorize  and 
appoint  a  suitable  and  competent  person  to  make  out  the  certificates  of 
attendance,  and  sign  them  in  his  name  and  stead.  But  if  the  Superin- 
tendent, being  unable  to  attend,  neglects  or  declines  to  appoint  an 
agent  or  deputy  as  aforesaid;  or  if  he  refuse  to  attend,  or  to  take  any 
part  in  or  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  institute,  then  the  attestation 
of  the  President  or  Secretary  of  the  institute  will  be  sufficient,  and  di- 
rectors will  accept  the  same  as  legal  evidence  of  attendance.  The 
only  object  of  the  certificate  is  to  satisfy  the  directors  that  the  teachers 
are  duly  entitled  to  the  time,  and  the  worthy  purj^ose  of  the  law  can 
not  be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of  the  absence  or  the  indifference 
of  the  County  Superintendent. 

The  number  of  days  mentioned  in  the  certificate  may  properly  in- 
clude the  time  necessarily  consumed  in  going  to  and  retui-ning  from  the 
institute.  If  a  teacher  is  in  regular  attendance  five  days,  for  instance, 
and  it  takes  him  half  a  day  to  go  and  half  a  day  to  return,  he  is  entitled 
to  a  certificate  of  six  days'  attendance.  Of  course,  no  allowance  for 
travel  should  be  made  imless  the  distance  is  so  great  as  to  render  such 
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allowance  reasonable  and  proper.  If  the  Superintendent  prefer,  be 
can  specify,  separately,  in  the  certificate,  tbe  number  of  days  in  actual 
attendance,  and  the  time  necessarily  consumed  in  travel. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  only  apply,  of  course,  to  institutes  at- 
tended by  teachers  during  their  term  of  school.  In  vacation  their  time 
is  their  own,  and  they  may  employ  it  as  they  see  fit.  The  privilege  of 
attendance  without  loss  of  time  or  pay  is  limited  to  not  more  than  one 
week  in  any  given  period  of  six  months,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  which 
all  good  things  are  in  danger  at  the  hands  of  indiscreet  persons.  As  a 
general  rule,  one  week  is  long  enough  for  an  institute  —  as  long  as  the 
interest  can  be  fully  sustained  and  the  classes  kept  down  to  earnest 
work;  as  soon  as  these  conditions  cease  to  exist,  the  institute  should  be 
closed.  And  two  weeks,  in  one  school-year,  is  as  long  as  the  public 
schools  ought  to  be  dismissed  on  behalf  of  institutes.  It  may  happen 
that  an  institute  begins  on  the  very  day  fixed  by  the  directors  of  a 
given  district  for  opening  their  school.  In  such  a  case  the  institute 
should  obviously  be  regarded  as  occurring  during  term-time ;  and  if 
the  teachers  of  that  school  attend,  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  time, 
the  same  as  if  they  had  actually  commenced  school  before  the  institute 
began.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  case  might  be  brought 
within  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  by  simply  opening  the  school  on  the 
appointed  day,  and  then  adjourning  till  after  the  close  of  the  institute. 


LIST  OF  COUNTY  SUPEREs'TEXDEXTS. 

For  the  information  of  all  concerned,  I  give  the  subjoined  List  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  with  post-oflSce  address,  which  is 
complete  and  correct,  to  this  date,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  records 
and  information  received  at  this  ofiice.  If  there  are  any  errors  in  the 
list,  I  shall  be  obhged  to  any  who  will  furnish  the  means  of  correcting 
them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  whole  number  (102),  sixty-eight  are  new 
men,  while  thirty-four  of  the  former  incumbents  were  reelected. 

COCNTY.  XAilE.  POST-OFFICE.     [     COUNTY.  KAME.  POST-OFFICE. 

Adams,  John  H.  Black,                    Quincy.  ;    Cumberland,  AA'illiam  E.  Lake,  Majority  Point. 

Alexander,  Louis  P.  Butler,                       Cairo.  I    DeKalb,  Horace  P.  Hall,              Sycamore. 

Bond,  Kev.  Thos.  W.  Hynes,  Old  Riplev.        DeWitt,  Francis  M.  Vanlue,  Wapella. 

Boone,  Wm.  H.  Durham,           Belvidere.  ,    Douglas,  Samuel  T.  Callaway.         Tuscola. 

Brown,  Hon.  J.  P.  Richmond, Mt.  Sterling.  I    DuP;ige,  Chas.  W.  Richmond,    JTaperviUe. 

Bureau,  Bev.  Albert  Ethridge,  Princeton,  j    Edgar,  Andrew  J.  Mapes,                   Pans. 

Calhoun,  Solomon  Lammy,               Hardin.        Edwards,  Levinus  Harris,  Albion. 

Carroll,  James  Millard,             Mt.  Carroll.  ■    Etfingham,  Sylvester  F.  Gilmore,  Effingham. 

Cass,  Harvey  Tate,                     Virginia.  :    Fayette,  David  H.  Mayo,                Ramsey. 

Champaign,  Thomas  R.  Leal,                 Vrbana.  ]    Ford,  James  Brown,                     Paxton. 

Christian,  Wm.  F.  Gorrell,                       Pana.  ,    Franklin,  Robert  R.  Link,                   Benton. 

Clark,  "Wm.  T.  Adams,                Marshall,  i    Fulton,  Horatio  J.  Benton,        Lewistown. 

Clav,  Charles  H.  Murrav,         Clay  City.  ;    Gallatin,  Xath'l  P.  Holderby,  New  Market. 

Clinton,  Solomon  B.  Wvle^             Trenton,  i    Greene,  Caleb  A.  Worley,          CarroUton. 

Coles,  Bev.  Stephen  J.  Bovell.Ashmore.  l    Grundy,  Hiram  C.  Goold,                   Morris. 

Cook.  Albert  G.  Lane,                  Chicago.  I    Hamilton,  Geo.  B.  Robinson,    McLeansboro. 

Crawford,  Samuel  A.  Burner,          Robinson.  1    Hancock,  Rev.  William  Griffin,      Carthage. 
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Hardin, 

Henderson, 

Henry, 

Iroquois, 

Jackson, 

Jasper, 

Jenerson, 

Jersey, 

Jo  Daviess, 

Johnson, 

Kane, 

Kankakee, 

Kendall, 

Knox, 

Lake, 

Lasalle, 

Lawrence, 

Lee, 

Livingston, 

litgau, 

Macon, 

Macoupin, 

Madison, 

Marion, 

Marshall, 

Mason, 

JIassac, 

McDonough 

McHenry, 

McLean, 

Menard, 

Mercer, 

Monroe, 

Montgomerj- 


NAME.  POST-OFFICE. 

John  Jack,  Elizabethtown. 

K.  r.  Kanclall,  Olena. 

Henrv  S.  Comstock,  Cambridge. 
L.  T.  Hewins,  Oakalla. 

John  Ford,  Murphysboro. 

P.  S.  McLaughlin,  Newton. 

George  W.  Johnson,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Charles  JI.  Knapp,  Jerseyville. 
(leorse  W.  Pepoon,  Warren. 

Richard  M.  Fishir,  Vienna, 

(ieor^o  B.  Cliarles,  Aurora. 

]tev.  ]•'.  W.  Bpcchcr,  Kankakee. 
John  K.  Marshall,  Yorkville. 

Frederick  Christiancr,  Abingdon. 
Byron  L.  Carr,  Waukegan. 

George  S.  Wedgewood,  Lasalle. 
Ozias  V.  Smith,  Lawrenceville. 
James  II.  Preston,  Amboy. 

H.  11.  II ill,  Pontiac. 

Levi  T.  Began,  Atlanta. 

Oscar  F.  McKim,  Decatur. 

Fletcher  II.  Chapman,  Carlinville. 
John  Weaver,  Edwardsville. 


James  JlcIIauey, 
John  Peck, 
Henry  H.  Moose, 
William  II.  Scott, 
Lloyd  H.  Copeland, 
G.  S.  Southworth, 
John  Hull, 
William  H.  Berry, 


Salem. 

Henrj'. 

Bath. 

Metropolis. 

Bushnell. 

Woodstock, 

Bloomington. 

Petersburg 


Frederic  W.  Livingston,  Aledo. 
Joseph  W.  Rickert,  Waterloo. 
,  Rev.  Hiram  L.  Gregory,      Irving. 


COUNTY.                      NAME.  POST-OFFICE. 

Morgan,  Samuel  M.  Martin,  Jacksonville. 

Moultrie,  David  F.  Stearns,  Sullivan. 

Ogle,  Kdward  L.  Wells,  Crestou. 

Peoria,  Nicholas  E.  Worthington,  Peoria. 

Perry,  B.  G.  Roots,  Tamaroa. 

Piatt,  Caleb  A.  Tatman,  Monticello. 

Pike,  John  N.  Dewell,  Pittsfleld. 

Pope,  Theodore  Steyer,  Golconda. 

Pulaski,  James  II.  Brown,  Mound  City. 

Putnam,  James  S.  McClung,  Hennepin. 

Randolph,  Robert  P.  Thompson,  Evansville. 

Richland,  John  C.  Scott,  Olney. 


Rock  Island,  M.  M.  Sturgeon, 


Saline, 

Sangamon, 

Schuyler, 

Scott, 

Shelby, 

Stark, 

St.  Clair, 

Stephenson, 

Tazewell, 

Union, 

Vermilion, 

Wabash, 

Warren, 


Bock  Island. 


Frederic  F.  Johnson,  Harrisbure. 


Warren  Burgett, 
Jonathan  R.  Neill, 
James  Callans, 
Anthonv  T.  Hall, 
B.irtlett  G.  Hall, 
James  P.  Slade, 
Isaac  F.  Kleckner, 
Stephen  K.  Hatfield, 
Philip  H.  Kroh, 
John  W.  Parker, 
James  Leeds, 
James  B.  Donnell, 


Washington,  Alden  C.  Hillman, 


Wayne, 

White, 

Whiteside, 

Will, 

Williamson, 

Winnebago, 

Woodford, 


Springfield. 

Bushville. 

Winchester. 

Shelbyville. 

Toulon. 

Belleville. 

Davis. 

Tremont. 

Jonesboro. 

Danville. 

Friendsville. 

Monmouth. 

Nashville. 


William  A.  Vernon,  Johnsonville. 


James  I.  McClintock, 
Michael  W.  Smith, 
Salmon  O.  Simouds, 
Augustus  N.  Lodge, 
Archibald  Andrew, 
Joseph  M.  Clark, 


Carml. 

Morrison. 

Joliet. 

Marion. 

Rockford. 

Metamora. 


NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  Pub.  Inst. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  New  Year. — The  Teacher  comes  to  you,  kind  reader,  with  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  season.  May  this  be  to  you  a  happy  year :  happy  in  Its  beginning, 
happy  in  its  duration,  and  happy  in  its  ending.  To  those  engaged  in  tlie  educa- 
tional work  no  j'car  has  brought  greater  responsijjilities  or  more  momentous  quest- 
ions than  does  this.  Teaching  has  never  been  so  fully  recognized  as  a  profession 
as  at  present.  The  people  are  more  than  ever  before  convinced  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  science  which  can  be  practiced  most  sucessfully  by  those  who  have  made  it  a 
study  and  have  had  a  special  training  for  it.  And  as  greater  preparation  and  fit- 
ness are  sought  for,  so  higher  expectations  are  entertained.  The  teacher  of  the 
j'ear  1870  must  be  more  a  teacher  than  the  one  of  1869,  if  our  profession  keeps 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age.  But  there  are  special  questions,  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  which  are  forcing  them- 
selves upon  the  people,  and  upon  which  every  teacher  should  have  an  opinion. 
The  nation  has  just  emerged  from  a  terrible  war,  while  it  seems  on  the  eve  of 
another,  not  less  momentous,  perhaps,  in  its  consequences, — a  war  of  creeds.  In 
New  York,  with  hardly  a  show  of  resistance,  the  public-school  fund  has,  a  part  of 
it,  been  granted  to  private  schools.  In  Cincinnati,  the  fight  has  commenced  in 
earnest,  Avith  what  result,  the  country  is  waiting  anxiously  to  hear.  In  other 
places  there  are  indications  of  a  preparation  for  the  contest  whenever  the  favorable 
moment  shall  arrive.    The  question  of  school  discipline  is  attracting  more  attention 
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and  promises  more  difficulty  in  the  woric  of  the  teacher  than  ever  before.  For  all 
this  labor  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  men  and  women,  earnest  workers,  who  shall 
conscientiously  and  boldly  strike  for  the  right,  and  UHiSwervingly  maintain  it. 
United  in  a  common  love  for  our  work,  we  will  toil  on  with  the  hope  that  the 
dawning  year  may  carry  us  safely  to  its  close,  with  our  fears  dismissed  and  our  as- 
pirations realized. 

Corporal  Punishment. —Just  now  there  is  considerable  feeling  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  management  of  the  Soldiers'-Orphans'  Home,  at  Ndrmal,  has  been 
charged  with  almost  brutal  severity  in  the  discipline  of  that  institution ;  and  the 
people  of  Chicago  are  unusually  excited  over  the  alleged  unreasonable  and  severe 
discipline  practiced  in  their  schools.  In  the  former  case,  under  the  direction  of  the 
G  ovcruor  of  the  state,  an  investigation  has  been  held,  in  which  the  fullest  liberty  was 
given  to  all  to  present  testimony  against  the  management  of  the  Home.  After  sev- 
eral days  of  careful  examination  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  persons  charged  with 
the  severity  were  fully  exonerated.  It  was  found  that  the  charges  had  been  made 
from  personal  motives,  with  a  view  to  cause  the  removal  of  some  of  the  officers  and 
to  secure  position. 

In  Chicago  an  investigation  of  similar  charges  has  been  held  by  a  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  with  like  results.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  examin- 
ation was  not  fairly  conducted,  and  considerable  feeling  was  manifested  by  aggrieved 
parties,  who  propose  to  resort  to  the  courts. 

Of  the  facts  in  either  case  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  speak.  We  wish  to  re- 
fer to  the  injury  those  producing  this  excitement  are  doing  to  the  cause  of  good 
government  in  school,  and  to  the  increased  necessity  they  are  creating  for  severe 
discipline.  That  discipline  is  necessary  in  the  management  of  a  school  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  all.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  school 
purposes.  Being  only  a  means,  the  less  time  it  occupies,  consistent  with  the  object, 
the  better.  Now  it  is  evident  that  disatfection  or  opposition  to  the  regulations  of  a 
school  will  increase  the  labor  of  its  government  and  thwart  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  established. 

One  of  tlie  means  of  discipline  is  corporal  punishment.  It  may  be  considered  a 
common  law  of  the  school.  It  has  the  sanction  of  boards  of  education  over  the 
whole  country.  It  has  been  sustained  by  the  decisions  of  legal  tribunals  in  very 
many  instances.  Among  the  prominent  Avriters  on  the  subject,  living  or  dead,  there 
are  only  two  or  three  who  consider  it  unnecessary  under  all  circumstances.  The 
fact  that  there  are  but  few  homes  in  which  it  is  never  practiced  affords  strong 
grounds  for  inferring  its  necessity  in  school.  The  fiirther  fact  that,  in  the  few  in- 
stances where  it  has  been  abolished,  in  different  cities,  the  necessities  of  the  schools 
have  compelled  its  restoration  may  be  considered  positive  proof  of  its  need  in  the 
management  of  schools  generally.  If,  then,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  it  is  properly 
included  in  tlic  means  of  discipline,  the  mischief  lies  in  its  abuse  rather  than  in  its 
lise.  The  proper  relief  here,  as  in  other  cases  of  salutary  law,  is  to  punish  the  of- 
fender. If  a  soldier  should  carelesslj^  or  even  intentionally,  shoot  a  man,  no  one 
would  be  disposed  to  decry  the  use  of  firearms  in  consequence. 

The  misguided  attempts  to  abolish  a  necessary  custom,  in  stead  of  to  correct  its 
abuse,  are  only  encouraging  that  disposition  in  society  and  in  the  schools  which  de- 
mands its  existence.     There  are  many  children  who  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
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the  popular  feeling,  and  it  is  surprising  to  any  but  teachers  how  soon  the  disposi- 
tion to  insubordination  appears  in  open  disobedience,  and  threats  of  defiance, 
backed  up  by  the  use  of  knives,  clubs,  or  any  weapons  convenient.  These  people 
Avho  unite  in  decrying  a  universal  and  long-established  custom  in  school-manage- 
ment do  not  thoroughly  consider  their  action  or  its  results.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault 
with  the  best  of  rules,  especially  where  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  many;  but  it 
is  hard  to  establish  a  better  one,  or  to  estimate  the  cost  of  its  repeal.  In  this  re- 
spect we  some  times  think  that  the  press  of  the  day  do  not  consider  the  results  of 
their  action.  We  recognize  in  it  the  most  powerful  agency  for  influencing  popular 
opinion,  and  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  noble  than  that  upbuilding  of  society 
which  results  largely  from  its  efl"orts.  Its  mission  should  be  to  elevate,  to  strength- 
en every  means  calculated  for  general  improvement.  But  where  it  lends  its  col- 
umns to  the  publication  of  magnified  falsehoods,  trumped  up  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  private  reputation  or  gratifying  private  spite,  or  uses  its  abilities  in  foster- 
ing a  spirit  of  popular  discontent  with  a  necessary  and  important  general  custom, 
for  the  sake  of  creating  a  sensation,  it  falls  far  below  the  high  i^urpose  it  is  able  to 
accomplish. 

At  another  time  we  may  say  something  upon  the  practice  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. 

Proceedings  of  State  Association. — "We  desire  again  to  call  attention  to  this 
pamphlet.  In  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains  it  is  equal  to  ordinary  volumes  of 
350  pages,  and  in  the  character  of  its  contents  there  are  few  educational  works  of 
more  value,  especially  to  the  teachers  of  Illinois.  Its  contents  are  a  historical 
sketch  of  educational  movements  in  the  state  which  preceded  the  organization  of 
the  Association,  and  of  the  Association  itself  This  sketch  comprises  the  first  twen- 
ty-one pages,  and  is  the  most  complete  account  of  its  kind  yet  published.  The 
Secretary's  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  with  list  of  members,  comprise  fourteen 
pages.  The  next  112  pages  contain  the  addresses  and  papers  presented  at  that 
time,  including  the  address  of  the  President,  Dr.  Gregory,  on  Culture;  the  paper 
of  Superintendent  Roberts,  of  Galesburg,  on  Compulsory  Attemlance;  the  papers 
of  President  Edwards  and  Dr.  Muusell,  President  of  Wesleyan  University,  on  Co'kl- 
tication  of  the  Sexes,  pro  and  con ;  and  also  the  following  essays :  Course  of  Study 
for  Hifjli  Schools,  by  Prof  Pillsbury,  of  Normal ;  Methods  of  Classical  Study,  by 
Prof.  Jaqucs,  of  Bloomington ;  Relation  of  tJie  High  School  to  the  School  System 
of  the  State,  by  Superintendent  ShurtlefF,  of  Blue  Island;  Course  of  Study  for 
Common  Schools,  by  I.  S.  Baker,  of  Chicago;  Increase  of  Ufficiency  in  District 
Schools,  by  Superintendent  Hynes,  of  Bond  county ;  Idea  of  Graded  School,  and 
IIoio  to  liecdize  it,  by  W.  A.  Jones,  of  Aurora ;  Description  of  Mammoth  Cave,  by 
Superintendent  E.  L.  Wells,  of  Ogle  county;  County  Normal  Schools,  by  Su- 
perintendent N.  E.  Worthington,  of  Peoria  county;  Natural  History  in  Com- 
mon Schools,  by  Dr.  George  Vasey,  of  Richview ;  TMnJc  of  Litiiig,  by  Miss  Esther 
M.  'Sprague,  of  Chicago ;  and  Tlie  Teacher's  Aim,  by  Miss  Mary  R.  Gorton,  of 
Englewood.  The  last  twenty  pages  contain  brief  historical  sketches  of  ex-Presi- 
dents Hovey,  Roots,  Wells,  Baker,  Edwards,  Etter,  White,  and  Gregory,  with 
steel-plate  engravings  of  Hovey,  Edwards,  and  Wells.  The  price  of  the  pam- 
phlet is  $1.00,  postage  paid. 

Educational  Columns. — We  are  in  frequent  receipt  of  clippings  from  the  edu- 
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cational  coliimns  of  the  press  of  tlie  state.  They  are  always  of  interest,  and  help 
us  in  making  up  our  pages  of  local  intelligence.  One  of  the  most  valuable  items 
contained  in  this  column  is  the  monthly  report  of  attendance,  etc.,  of  the  schools. 
This  publication  is  an  eflective  means  for  securing  the  prompt  presence  of  pupils 
in  school,  and,  where  the  stimulus  is  not  so  great  as  to  divert  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers and  the  school  from  .their  proper  work,  it  is  to  be  encouraged.  This  depart- 
ment of  the  county  papers  is  calculated  to  accomplish  much  for  the  improvement 
of  the  schools  of  the  country  which  no  other  agency  can.  What  is  said  there 
reaches  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  can  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  particu- 
lar localities  more  than  can  be  the  case  in  other  journals. 

Kindergartens. — The  interest  in  Kindergarten  schools  is  rapidly  groMiug.  The 
October  number  of  the  S.  S.  Teacher  has  a  long  article  upon  the  subject,  and  sev- 
eral schools  on  that  plan  have  been  organized  near  Chicago  and  in  the  city.  Par- 
ties in  Chicago  intend  to  import  from  Germany  and  translate  and  publish  Froebel's 
works.  Miss  Peabody,  of  Boston,  has  been  urged  by  some  parties  to  come  to  Chi- 
cago to  open  a  training-school  for  teachers  of  such  schools.  "While  we  can  not  ex- 
pect to  see  our  public  schools  changed  into  such  homelike  schools  for  the  little  folks, 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  we  may  hope  for  much  good  fi-om  the  discussion  of  the 
principles  advocated  bj'  the  Kindergarten  teachers.  Miss  Peabody  is  expected  to 
present  this  subject  at  the  School  Principals'  meeting  in  Chicago  in  July  next,  and 
we  are  sure  it  will  elicit  much  interest.  Her  Kindergarten  Guide  has  many  suggest- 
ive paragraphs  for  any  teacher,  or  for  any  mother.  Froebel  laid  great  stress  on 
^he  training  by  the  mother,  in  which  we  would  do  well  to  imitate  him.  The  homes 
must  do  most  of  the  work :  the  schools  and  the  churches  can  only  sustain  and  widen 
good  home  influences. 

We  copy  from  the  Illinois  Teacher  an  article  by  President  Edwards  reviewing 
some  of  the  objections  to  'The  Marking  System'.  The  answer  to  the  first  objec- 
tion would  be  more  satisfactory  if  it  clearly  showed  what  is  the  proper  use  of 
the  record.  It  is  admitted  that  the  record  per  se  does  not  appeal  to  low 
motives.  It  is  the  use  made  of  it.  In  many  of  our  schools  a  high  mark  is  the 
conscious  dominant  desire  of  the  pupil,  and  this  absorbing  motive  weakens,  if  it 
does  not  stifle,  higher  and  truer  motives.  How  may  the  marking  system  be  used  and 
these  consequences  be  avoided  ?  We  would  like  to  hear  from  President  Edwards 
on  this  point.  2.  His  answer  to  the  second  objection  is  quite  satisfiictorj-,  if  we 
may  except  a  scale-record  of  deportment.  Here  the  average  mark  of  the  majority 
of  teachers  is  not  the  average  truth.  The  adroit  and  hypocritical  pupil  is  generally 
marked  too  high,  while  the  open  and  frank  one  is  rated  too  low.  We  have  never 
dared  to  trust  ourself  to  mark  pupils'  conduct  on  a  scale,  nor  have  we  ever  required 
them  to  do  so.  We  have  no  space  for  reasons.  3.  We  query  whether  the  import- 
ance of  a  daily  record  is  not  overstated.  The  recitation  is  the  test,  the  true  educational 
force,  and  not  the  record  made  of  it.  If  the  recitation  be  thorough,  searching,  in- 
spiring, it  will  be  a  force  daily  felt ;  and  this  leads  us  to  ask  whether  the  time  spent 
by  many  teachers  in  recording  marks,  ciphering  out  averages,  and  determining 
ranks,  could  not  be  more  profitably  spent  in  a  better  preparation  for  teaching  and 
in  more  direct,  personal  contact  with  their  pupils.  The  marking  system  is  too  often 
a  time-consuming  mechanism.  4.  We  also  query  whether  the  daily  record  should 
XVI — 5. 
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be  contrasted  with  'quarterly'  examinations.  The  practice  of  many  of  our  best 
teachers  is  to  make  examination-tests  much  more  frequent.  Each  branch  of  study 
is  divided  into  several  topics  or  divisions,  and,  when  one  of  these  is  completed,  the 
class  is  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination  upon  it.  This  intersperses  the  term's 
work  with  examination-tests,  and  makes  them  felt  in  every  recitation. 

(Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 

Inducements  to  Subscribe. — To  any  of  our  friends  who  will  send  the  names 
of  five  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  present  a  copy  of  the  Course  of  Study  in 
the  Chicago  Schools,  strongly  bound  in  boards  and  muslin ;  and  to  any  sending 
three  subscriptions,  at  the  same  rate,  a  copy  of  the  same,  less  expensively  but 
well  bound.  By  this  arrangement  teachers  can  obtain  a  book  containing  more 
valuable  practical  suggestions  about  the  work  of  the  school-room  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  volume.  It  was  originally  prepared  by  W.  H.  Wells,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Chicago,  and  contains,  in  practical  form,  the  results 
of  his  best  thoughts  as  an  educator  in  the  common  schools.  It  has  been  recently 
revised  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  the  present  Superintendent,  who  has  taken  great 
pains  to  advise  with  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  schools  in  his  care,  and  to 
embody  in  the  present  edition  such  improvements  as  are  suggested  by  their  expe- 
rience in  the  school-room,  as  well  as  his  own  extended  study  and  observation. 
Teachers  can  not  add  to  their  libraries  or  secure  for  their  use  in  their  daily  work  a 
manual  which  will  be  of  greater  service. 
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Notes  from  Chicago. — A  hearty  God-speed  from  Chicago  to  the  new  Editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Teacher.  We  bespeak  for  him  the  hearty  cooperation  and  support 
of  all  the  friends  of  the  Teacher  in  the  state. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Lane,  for  eleven  years  Principal  of  the  Franklin  School,  has  entered 
upon  his  new  duties  as  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cook  county,  vice 
Sup't  Eberhart.  Mr.  Hanford,  of  the  Kinzie,  succeeds  Mr.  Lane  at  the  Franklin ; 
and  Mr.  Hannan  from  Wisconsin,  is  elected  to  the  Kinzie.  Mr.  J.  C.  Pickard,  of 
the  High  School,  goes  to  Milwaukee,  to  take  charge  of  the  High  School  of  that  city. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  for  December,  a  Teachers'  Aid 

Society  was  organized.  Its  object — to  furnish  assistance  to  such  teachers  as  may 
at  any  time  be  in  needy  circumstances,  rendered  so  through  sickness  or  other  mis- 
fortune. A  schedule  to  guide  us  in  examinations  for  promotion,  a  copy  of  which 
I  inclose,  was  adopted.  The  question  of  sports  and  games  during  school  inter- 
missions was  discussed.  Experience  has  shown  that  most  games  are  dangerous 
in  a  large  city,  to  both  property  and  person,  and  that,  on  these  grounds,  they 

should  be  prohibited The  teachers  of  Chicago  have  lately  passed  through 

another  newspaper  raid  of  abuse  on  the  corporal-punishment  question,  in  which 
the  Board  of  Education  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  malignant  invective.  A  vote 
upon  the  abolition  of  the  system,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Board,  was  lost  by  a  tie 
vote  of  eight  to  eight.    While  most  of  the  teachers  in  the  city  would  regret  its 
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abolition,  I  know  there  is  an  entire  willingness,  on  their  part,  to  have  the  experi- 
ment tried But  the  newspaper  attacks  are  the  least  of  our  troubles  at  present. 

The  city  funds  are  exhausted,  and  we  are  getting  no  pay.  This  is  real  trouble. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  money  for  one  month's  pay  before  the  holidays, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success A  course  of  six  scientific  lectures  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  teachers  during  the  winter  term.  They  will  be  given  on  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  Saturdays  of  January,  and  the  first,  second  and  third  Saturdays 
of  February,  in  the  forenoon.    Teachers  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  are  cordially 

invited  to  attend  any  or  all  of  these  lectures Dr.  Ryder,  a  former  member  of 

the  Board  of  Education,  delivered  a  discourse  on  Romanism,  from  his  pulpit  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  last  evening,  in  which  he  joined  hands  with  Dr.  Patton,  of  The  Ad- 
vance, in  favor  of  excluding  the  Bible  from  the  Public  Schools.  The  discourse  is 
said  to  have  been  very  able. 

In  examination  for  promotion  from  the  Tenth  Grade,  the  general  average  is 
fixed  at  85 ;  minimum  average,  70.  The  examination  is  to  be  in  Reading,  Writing, 
Spelling,  Numbers,  Music,  and  Oral,  the  latter  two  being  combined  in  making  the 
fifth  average.    The  following  table  will  be  suggestive : 
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Promoted. 

Kichard  Somers 

Not  promoted. 

The  examination  in  Reading  is  to  be  from  cards  and  blackboard ;  Writing,  from 
dictation,  and  pupil's  name;  Spelling,  any  words  used  in  the  reading-lessons; 
Numbers,  counting,  reading,  and  writing  to  100. 

Ninth  Grade — Average,  85 ;  Minimum,  70. — Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Num- 
bers, Miscellaneous,  Music;  Spelling,  oral  and  written;  Numbers — tables  orally, 
and  combinations  from  blackboard.  Miscellaneous  includes  Oral,  Pauses,  and 
Phonic  Spelling. 

Eighth  Grade — Average,  80;  Minimum,  60. — Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Tables 
and  Combinations,  Slate  Arithmetic,  Miscellaneous,  Music ;  Tables  orally ;  Combi- 
nations from  blackboard.  Slate  Arithmetic  includes  reading  and  writing  Arabic 
and  Roman  numbers,  also  Addition  and  Subtraction  as  per  grade.  Miscellaneous 
includes  Oral,  Pauses,  Capitals,  and  Phonics. 

Seventh  Grade — Average,  80;  Minimum,  60.— Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Num- 
bers, Slate  Arithmetic,  Miscellaneous,  Music.  Spelling  50  words — 25  from  Speller, 
25  from  Reader.  Numbers  includes  Mental  Arithmetic,  Tables,  and  Combinations. 
Slate  Arithmetic,  same  as  Eighth,  with  Division  added.  Miscellaneous,  same  as 
Eighth. 

Sixth  Grade — Average,  80;  Minimum,  60. —  Same  in  all  respects  as  Seventh,  ex- 
cept written  analysis  of  questions  in  Mental  Arithmetic  should  be  introduced  in 
this  grade. 

Fifth  Grade — Average,  75 ;  Minimum,  50. — Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Mental 
Arithmetic,  Slate  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Miscellaneous,  Music,  Oral.  Spelling 
from  SpeUer  and  Text-books — 50  words.  Miscellaneous — Punctuation,  Capitals, 
Phonics,  Abbreviations,  and  Sentence-writing. 
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Fourth  Grade — Average,  75;  Mininmui,  50. — Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Geog- 
raphj^.  Grammar,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Miscellaneous,  Music, 
Oral. 

Third  Grade — Average,  70;  Minimum,  50. —  Studies  same  as  Tourth. 

Second  Grade — Average,  70;  Minimum,  50.— Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Geog- 
raphy, Grammar,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Mental  Arithmetic,  History,  Oral,  Music. 

s. 

Aurora. — W.  B.  Powell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Peru,  is  to  succeed  W. 
A.  Jones,  Principal  of  High  School,  in  Aurora. 

EvANSTON. —  Julien  F.  Kellogg,  an  alumnus  of  Brown  Universitj^  and  formerly 
of  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the 
Northwestern  University. 

Paris. — The  Paris  Public  Schools  were  reorganized  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  school-year  under  a  special  law,  with  a  board  of  six  directors,  and  are  now 
in  successful  operation.  The  Board  of  Instruction  consists  of  Sup't  J.  Hurty,  as- 
sisted by  fifteen  teachers.  The  High  School  numbers  seventy  pupils,  and  is 
thought  to  be  among  the  best  schools  of  the  kind.  A  school  for  colored  children 
forms  part  of  th  e  system,  affording  them  all  the  facilities  given  to  white  children. 

X. 

Peoria. — The  Monthly  Institute  held  its  regular  session  on  the  eleventh  of  De- 
cember. Excellent  practical  exercises  were  pi'esented  by  Mr.  Clark,  on  Orthogra- 
phy;  Miss  Helen  Tliompson,  on  Mental  Arithmetic;  and  Miss  Waldron,  an  oral 
lesson,  on  The  Elephant.  Many  valuable  hints  were  thrown  out  in  the  short  dis- 
cussion which  followed  each  exercise.  A  growing  interest  in  the  work  is  plainly 
perceptible.  An  evidence  of  this  is  the  increased  list  of  subscribers  for  the  Teach- 
er:  by  a  few  pleasant  words  from  Superintendent  Dow,  the  number  was  made  to 
embrace  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  in  the  city. 

Effingham  County. — An  institute  of  five  days'  duration  was  held,  beginning 
December  20th.  It  was  an  occasion  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  teachers  in  at- 
tendance. Mr.  AV.  H.  V.  Raymond  was  present,  and  gave  a  lecture  on  Practical 
Education,  besides  rendering  efiicient  service  in  the  exercises  generally.  The 
Teacher  was  not  forgotten. 

Iroquois  County  Institute. — A  quite  full  meeting  of  this  institute  was  held 
at  Gilman,  November  8th— 12th.  From  a  full  report  pubhshed  in  the  Gilman 
Journal,  we  judge  that  there  was  profitable  attention  to  the  practical  questions  of 
school-work.  Many  of  the  exercises  were  in  charge  of  teachers  in  the  county, 
whose  topics  were  well  chosen.  Outside  assistance  was  rendered  by  President 
Edwards,  who  gave  instruction  in  Beading,  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  also  lectures 
on  the  Educational  Needs  of  Illinois,  and  Lights  and  Shadotcs  of  a  Teaclier's  Life. 
Dr.  Gregory  gave  instruction  in  History,  and  a  lecture  on  Education.  O.  S.  Cook 
conducted  several  exercises  in  methods  of  teaching  in  different  studies.  Dr.  Miller. 
of  Chicago,  had  charge  of  instruction  in  Music.  Dr.  Hewins,  County  Superintend- 
ent-elect, was  made  President  of  the  institute  for  the  next  year. 
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Lake  CorsxY. — The  seventh  regiilar  session  of  the  Lake  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Waukegan,  commencing  October  4th,  and  continuing  three 
weeks.  The  experiment  of  holding  a  lengthened  session  of  this  kind,  where  prac- 
tical work  could  be  done,  has  proved  a  grand  success.  About  one  hundred  teach- 
ers were  in  attendance,  many  of  whom,  commencing  at  the  opening,  remained 
throughout  the  term.  The  first  week  the  exercises  were  conducted,  mainly,  by  the 
County  Superintendent ;  the  second.  Prof  J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford,  assumed 
the  management  of  affairs,  and  during  the  week  gave  many  very  excellent  sug- 
gestions. As  a  manager  of  an  institute  Mr.  Blodgett  has  few  equals.  During  the 
last  week,  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Chicago,  was  with  the  institute  one  day,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  was  occupied  by  the  city  and  county  teachers.  Lectures  were  de- 
livered by  Rev.  C.  R.  Wilkins,  H.  S.  Pratt,  and  J.  L.  Allen,  of  Waukegan,  and  by 
Mr.  Blodgett  and  Dr.  E.  O.  Haven,  all  of  which  were  attended  by  large  and  appre- 
ciative audiences. 

Mercer  Cotjktt.— The  County  Institute  was  held  during  the  week  ending 
November  27th.  The  attendance  numbered  more  than  sixty  teachers.  The  exer- 
cises were  chiefly  conducted  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Senter.  Class-recitations  of  pupils  from 
the  Aledo  Public  School  were  held  by  Mr.  Atwater,  Mrs.  Porter,  Mrs.  Young,  Miss 
Frazier,  and  Miss  Marquis.  The  Treasurer  reported  that  $391.50  had  been  ex- 
pended for  institute  work  during  the  past  two  years,  of  which  $216.50  had  been 
subscribed  by  the  teachers  and  $175.00  by  the  County  Superintendent.  J.  E. 
Harroun  was  made  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Warren  CorisTY. — By  the  Monmouth  Atlas,  we  have  the  proceedings  of  an 
interesting  institute  commencing  November  22d.  The  exercises  were  conducted 
chiefly  by  teachers  of  the  county.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Pres.  Wallace  and 
Prof  Gordon,  of  Monmouth  College.    N.  C.  Campbell  is  President-elect. 

SorTHERX-lLLrsois  Normal.— The  trustees  of  this  institution  have  let  the  con- 
tract for  the  building.  The  contracting  party  receives  in  payment  the  donations, 
in  bonds,  lands  and  money,  given  by  the  people  of  Carbondale  to  secure  its  loca- 
tion.   It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  completed  by  September,  1870. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

[})  This  work  contains  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  principles  of  Logic. 
Its  author  we  judge  to  be  not  only  master  of  his  subject,  but  a  man  who  believes  in 
liard  icork  as  a  necessity  to  its  mastery  by  others.  He  is  a  teacher  of  it,  rather  than 
a  discursive  lecturer  upon  it.  Hence,  his  book  is  thoroughly  one  for  class-drill. 
It  presents  the  principles  of  the  science  unassociated  with  any  extraneous  matter, 
and  arranged  in  such  manner  as  experience  in  instruction  has  suggested  to  be  the 
best  for  the  purpose.  The  volume  is  small,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  specunens  of 
typography  we  have  ever  seen  in  text-books. 


{»)  The  Peinciples  of  Logic.     By  A.  Schuyler,  M.  A.    VTilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Ciucinnati. 
V2mo.,  168  pages. 
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O  Language  is,  without  doubt,  the  gift  to  man  which  is  the  source  of  more 
power  thaa  any  other.  It  is  also  true  that,  as  our  schools  are  managed,  this  is 
the  one  gift  which  is  less  effectively  improved  than  any  other.  Much  instruction 
is  given,  but  it  is  of  the  nature  of  theorizing  about  the  subject,  rather  than  a  prac- 
tice of  it.  As  much  instruction  about  fencing  will  not  teach  one  that  art  so  well  as 
a  few  minutes'  contact  with  an  antagonist,  so  a  discussion  about  words  and  their 
uses  is  of  slight  value  compared  with  the  actual  use  itself  "  Good  language  can  be 
acquired  only  by  using  good  language."  The  author  of  this  book  is  right  when  he 
says  that  in  most  of  our  education  there  is  too  much  i?«pression  in  proportion 
to  expression.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  he  has  prepared  a  work  which,  following  a 
slight  knowledge  of  grammar,  is  intended  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  application  of 
its  principles.  It  has  the  great  merit  of  being  so  planned  that  the  student  learns, 
not  by  the  usual  practice  of  memorizing,  but  by  that  best  of  processes,  work,  experi- 
ence. The  work  is  systematic  and  progressive,  and,  without  being  able  to  speak  of 
it  from  actual  use,  we  think  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  written. 

C)  How  much  should  be  embraced  in  a  text-book  in  Astronomy  is  a  ciuestion 
which  the  circumstances  of  those  pursuing  the  study  must  determine.  For  some, 
whose  aim  is  to  get  an  education  of  the  boarding-school  style,  a  book  in  the  nature 
of  a  wonderful  story  is  adapted,  and  the  more  wonderful  the  story  the  better.  For 
the  student  who  attempts  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  science  the  most  intri- 
cate treatises  of  mathematics  are  requisite.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  of 
this  book  to  prepare  a  work  for  the  mass  of  students  who  desire  an  appreciative 
knowledge  of  the  science,  being  something  more  than  mere  sciolists,  yet  not 
accomplished  astronomers.  The  presumption  is  that  the  student  has  a  knowledge 
of  elementary  algebra  and  geometry.  For  those  having  that  amount  of  prepara- 
tion this  may  be  considered  a  model  text-book.  Its  propositions  are  stated  with 
unusual  clearness  and  directness.  Its  illustrations  are,  many  of  them,  new  and 
original,  and  are  wrought  out  by  hard  work  in  the  actual  labor  of  class-instruction. 
The  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  latest  discoveries  and  the  most  improved 
methods  of  the  science.  In  this  connection  we  note,  with  pleasure,  the  fact  that 
there  are  in  our  own  state  men  who  not  only  excel  as  teachers,  but  who  have  the 
rare  ability  to  present  their  subjects  in  form  adapted  for  successful  instruction  by 
others.  "We  also  note  the  fact  that  this  work  is  published  as  a  volume  of  Ray's 
Series  of  Mathematics. 

(4)  Without  attempting  new  theories,  Cooley's  Chemistry  sets  about  its  work 
by  a  simple  elucidation  of  the  main  principles  of  the  subject.  Its  merits  are  the 
judicious  selection  of  the  matter  contained,  the  systematic  arrangement  of  its  sub- 
jects, and  the  fact  that  it  is  written  in  view  of  the  latest  advancements  of  the  science. 
The  language  is  unusually  free  from  technical  or  purely  scientific  expression.  In 
its  scope,  the  work  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  high  schools  and  academies.  Its 
chapters  are— I.  The  Composition  of  Bodies;  II.  Chemical  Attraction;  III. 
Chemical  Groups;  IV.   Decomposition  in  Presence  of  Air;    V.    Decomposition 


(2)  Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric.    By  Simon  Kerl,  A.M.,  Author  of  a  series  of 

Grammars.    Ivisou,  Phinnev,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  New  York.    12mo.,  407  pages. 

(3)  The   Elements   of   Astronomy.     By  Selim  H.  Peabody,  M.  A.,  Teacher  of  Natural 

Science  in  Chicago  High  School.     "Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.     12mo.,  336  pages. 
(■•)  A  Text-Book  op  Chemistry.     By  Leroy  C.  Cooley,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Natural  Science  in 
the  New- York  State  Normal  School.     Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York.    12nio.,  232 
pages. 
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in  Absence  of  Air ;  VI.  Decomposition  in  Ferments ;  VII.  Chemical  Action  of 
Light ;  VIII.  Conservation  of  Force. 

(')  There  are  few  of  so  intelligent  a  class  of  readers  as  the  public-school  teachers 
who  have  not  heard  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  read  with  interest  his  weekly  letter 
upon  men  and  things  in  the  world  in  general.  He  has  been  culling  the  choicest 
selections  from  his  three  years'  correspondence,  and  here  we  have  them  done  up 
in  one  of  the  prettiest  volumes  of  the  day.  They  form  just  the  reading  for  any 
leisure  moment  when  recreation  is  the  object  sought.  There  is  in  them  some- 
thing adapted  to  every  mood,  and  always  beautifully  expressed.  One  can  not  read 
long  without  being  led  captive  by  his  quiet  humor  or  subdued  by  his  gentle  pathos. 

(*)  Both  these  works  present  new  and  valuable  features.  The  first  book  adopts, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  plan  of  interlinear  translation,  formerly  so  popular  in  text- 
books for  classical  instruction ;  with  this  difference,  that  while  in  the  early  lessons 
every  word  is  literally  rendered,  in  subsequent  lessons  words  previously  translated 
a  certain  number  of  times  are  omitted,  the  pupil  being  left,  as  he  advances,  more 
and  more  to  his  own  resources.  The  basis  of  instruction  is  a  simple  but  interest- 
ing German  story,  which  is  divided  into  sections,  each  intended  as  a  lesson.  To 
each  lesson  is  appended  a  full  and  valuable  grammatical  analysis.  An  important 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  collection  of  brief  sentences  formed  from  the  story  and 
designed  to  be  committed  to  memory,  their  use  being  to  assist  in  the  early  formation 
of  correct  habits  of  speech.  The  grammar,  being  intended  principally  as  a  book  of 
reference,  gives  no  exercises,  but  presents,  in  addition  to  the  usual  tables  of  declen- 
sion and  conjugation,  a  well-arranged  and  valuable  collection  of  rules  for  construction. 

G.  c.  B. 

C)  This  book  is  intended  for  the  older  classes  of  pupils  in  Sabbath  schools.  The 
principal  character,  Barbara, —  though  she  will  by  no  means  wholly  divert  the 
reader's  attention  from  several  other  interesting  characters, — reveals  the  strong 
will  to  accomplish  a  lofty  purpose  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  female  boarding- 
schools.  In  following  her,  the  reader  becomes  almost  as  deeply  interested  in  others 
of  a  school-band  composed  of  both  sexes,  whose  history  after  leaving  school  is 
briefly  and  happily  sketched.  The  difficulties  as  well  as  encouragements  of  a 
young  minister's  life  are  pleasantly  portrayed. 

The  iVew-  York  Musical  Gazette  and  Hitchcock's  New  MontUy  Magazine,  for  No- 
vember, are  both  on  our  table.  They  are  quarto  monthlies,  containing  a  good  va- 
riety of  musical  and  literary  miscellany,  and  several  pages  of  new  music.     The 

former  is  published  at  $1,  and  the  latter  at  $3  a  year,  both  in  New  York The 

December  Briglit  Side,  by  Alden  &  True,  is  as  bright  as  a  new  twenty-five-cent  note, 
just  its  price  for  a  year.  It  is  excellent  for  children The  Little  Corporal,  pub- 
lished by  A.  L.  SeAvell  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  the  Little  Chief,  by  A.  C.  Shortridge, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  are  both  as  fresh  and  look  as  young  as  when  they  first  set  out  in 
the  way  to  le  good  and  to  do  good.  We  wish  that  every  little  boy  and  girl  in  the 
whole  country  were  marshaled  under  the  leadership  of  one  or  the  other:  our 
country  would  have  better  citizens  by  it.  Mr.  Sewell  has  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
labor  of  his  little  hero,  by  issuing  the  first  number  of  The  Little  Corporal's  School 


C)  Letters  of  Peregrine  Pickle.     By  George  P.  Upton.     Western  News   Company, 

Chicago. 
(')  Krauss's  Elements  of  German  Grammar;   Krauss's  First  Book  in  German.    S.  R. 

Urbino,  Boston. 
C)  Barbara  St.  John.     By  P.  B.  Chamberlain.      J.  C.  Garrigues  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

16mo.,  383  pages. 
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Festival,  a  83-page,  clouble-coluinn  quarterly,  devoted  to  school  festivals,  dia- 
logues, recitations,  tableaux,  charades,  etc.  It  is  calculated  to  supply  a  want  which 
every  teacher  has  felt  at  least  once  or  twice  a  year.  There  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of 
material  from  which  to  select  a  suitable  variety  for  sucli  occasions,  especially  for 
the  smaller  children  in  school.  From  the  reputation  of  the  publishers,  teachers 
may  be  assured  of  the  high  character  of  whatever  is  presented  in  the  Festival.  We 
anticipate  its  being  a  real  help  to  teachers  in  a  perplexing  part  of  their  work. 
Price  50  cents  a  year. . .  .The  Western  Bookseller,  published  by  the  Western  News 
Company,  Chicago,  contains  full  announcements  of  the  recent  publications  of  dif- 
ferent houses  both  east  and  west,  with  editorial  notices  of  many  of  them.  As  a 
compendium  of  information  concerning  books  and  the  literature  of  the  day,  this 
magazine  is  full  of  interest.  Its  subscription  price  is  $1.00  a  year The  Book- 
Buyer,  issued  by  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York,  has,  in  its  monthly  London 
correspondence,  a  complete  simimary  of  foreign  literature.  For  those  seeking  in- 
formation concerning  foreign  books  or  the  publications  of  this  well-known  house 
this  is  a  reliable  source  of  information The  Scliool-Day  Visitor  has  just  com- 
pleted its  thirteenth  volume.  It  always  contains  an  interesting  and  instructive 
variety  of  articles  for  the  younger  folks.  Published  by  Daughaday  and  Becker, 
Philadelphia. . .  .The  December  number  closes  the  fourth  volume  of  Peters' s 
Musical  Monthly.  It  contains  277  pages,  of  quarto  size,  filled  with  attractive  mis- 
cellany and  new  and  choice  music.    Price  f  3.00  a  year The  Mothers''  Journal 

edited  by  Mrs.  Clarke,  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  exchanges.  It 
is  filled  with  excellent  literature,  elevating  and  refining  in  its  character,  and  cal- 
culated to  make  home  happier  and  more  attractive.    |2.00  per  annum. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

10.000  Words  and  meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries.    3000  Engravings.    1840  Pages  Quarto.    Price  $12. 
These  three  books  are  the  sum  total  of  great  libraries:  the  Bible,  Shakapeare,  and  Webster's 
Boyal  Quarto.—  Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

I  possess  many  dictionaries,  and  of  most  of  the  learned  and  cultivated  languages,  ancient 
and  modern;  but  I  never  feel  that  I  am  entirely  aniied  and  equipped,  in  this  respect,  without 
Dr.  Webster  at  command.  Daniel  Webster. 

I  beg  to  adopt,  in  its  utmost  strength  and  extent,  the  testimonial  of  Daniel  Webster. 

EUFUS  Choate. 
Is  any  teacher  fully  "armed  and  equipped,"  without  the  same  weapon? 

WEBSTER'S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY. 

1040  Pages  OctaTO.    600  Engravings.    Price  $6. 
The  work  is  really  a  gem  of  a  Dictionary,  just  the  thing  for  the  million."— ^m«Wca»  Edu- 
cational Monthly.  „^ .  ,„  «^       .       .~   ,  ,    ».r 

Pnblisbed  by  «.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Spring^fielil,  Mass. 


N.  G.  NASON 


135  S.  "Washingtoii  St., 
PEORIA,    -    -    -    ILLINOIS. 
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THE   GREEK   ACCENTS 


BY   PROF.  J.   B.   BOISE. 


In  the  November  number  of  the  Teacher,  Y.  S.  D.  inqmres,  "How 
are  we  to  read  Greek  verse  metrically,  and  follow  the  written  accent?" 

As  I  am  a  Yankee,  full-blooded,  and  the  son  of  a  Yankee,  of  equally 
pure  extraction,  I  will  answer  the  question  by  asking  another :  "  How 
are  we  to  read  Latin  verse  metrically,  and  follow  the  prose  accent?" 
And  here  I  might  stop  and  wait  for  a  reply.  But  no  !  let  us  try  an  ex- 
periment. Let  us  cite  a  verse  of  Latin  hexameter,  which  many  readers 
of  this  journal  have  seen. 

Arma  virumque  cano  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris. 

The  prose  accent  falls  on  the  syllables 

Ar. . . .  rum. ...  ca. . . .  Tro. . . .  qui. . . .  pri. . . .  ab. ...  o. . . . 

The  metrical  accent  fells  on  the  following  syllables : 

Ar. . . .  rum. . . .  no. . . .  jae. . . .  pri. . . .  o. . . . 

Eight  prose  accents  in  this  verse,  and  of  course  only  six  metrical  ac- 
cents. The  prose  and  the  metrical  accent  coincide  in  four  places ;  and 
there  are  four  prose  accents  quite  independent  of  the  metrical  accent. 

Let  us  try  another  verse. 

Italiam  fate  i:)rofugus  Lavinaquj  vcnit. 
The  prose  accent  is  as  follows : 

. . .  .ta. ...  fa. . . .  pro. ...  vi. . . .  vc. . . . 

The  metrical  accents  falls  thus : 

I. . .  .am  ...  .to gus vi  . . .  ve 

XVI — 6. 
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Five  prose  accents  only,  in  stead  of  eight  as  before;  and  still  six 
metrical  accents.  Here  the  two  different  kinds  of  accent  agree  only 
in  two  i^laces ;  while  in  four  they  are  distinct. 

How,  now,  are  we  to  read  the  first  two  verses  of  the  ^neid  as  poe- 
try, and  follow  the  prose  accent?  Can  any  body  point  out  the  means 
of  making  the  two  coincide  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
verse '? 

But  let  us  try  another  kind  of  Latin  verse,  in  the  Iambic  metre. 

Bcatus  ille,  qui  procul  negotiis, 

Ut  prisca  gcus  mortalium, 
Paterna  rura  bubus  exercet  suis, 

Solutus  omne  fenore. 

In  no  one  of  these  four  verses  do  the  metrical  and  jDrose  accents 
coincide  throughout. 

We  need  not  multiply  illustrations.  If  we  take  any  verse  of  Horace, 
or  of  Virgil,  the  result  will  be  the  same;  unless,  indeed,  the  jjoet  has 
accidentally  introduced  a  verse  of  prose  into  the  midst  of  his  poetry. 

But  I  wish  to  make  one  experiment  more.  I  will  try  the  first  verse 
of  the  Iliad. 

MJ/Viv  asuh,  ■&ea,  JlipafidSeij  'A;\;iA?;of. 

^y  the  Latin  rule  for  the  place  of  the  accent  in  prose,  the  following 
are  the  accented  syllables : 

M?/. . .  .ei.  . .  .i?f. . .  .dd. .  .  .7ai.  .  .  . 

But  the  metrical  accent  falls  on  the  following  syllables: 

M;/.  . .  .^^  .  .  .d.  . .  .A?/. . .  .Jew.  .  .  ./,//.  .  .  . 

Five  prose  accents ;  six  metrical  accents.  The  prose  and  metrical 
accents  coincide  in  three  places;  and  in  three  they  arc  not  coincident. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  we  are  now  supposing  Greek  to  be  pronounced 
by  the  Latin  rule. 

If  we  should  take  any  other  verse  of  the  Iliad,  and  try  the  same  ex- 
periment with  it,  the  result  would  be  the  same. 

If,  therefore,  the  impossibility  of  observing  the  Greek  ^^•ritten  ac- 
cents in  reading  j)oetry  is  an  objection  to  their  use  in  reading  prose, 
then,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  impossibility  of  following  the  Latin 
prose  accents  in  reading  poetry  is  an  objection  to  their  use  in  reading 
jirose ;  and  we  are  left  without  any  rule  whatever  for  the  accentuation 
of  either  Greek  or  Latin. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  objection,  implied  in  the  cjuestion 
with  which  we  started,  though  it  has  often  been  set  up,  has  in  reality 
no   support  whatever,  and  must  fall  to  the  ground.     The   reading  of 
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poetry,  among  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  appears  to  have  been  far  more 
artificial  than  among  modern  occidental  nations ;  and  quite  distinct  from 
the  pronunciation  of  jDrose. 

Another  objection  to  the  practical  use  of  the  Greek  accentuation, 
founded  on  the  supposed  violation  of  quantity,  may  be  considered  at 
some  future  time. 

ruiverfiity  of  CMcayo,  Jan.  1S70. 


MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


BY   HUGH  MOORE, 
Superintendent  of  Marion  Count3'. 


We  live  in  a  period  of  uncommon  excitement.  The  sj^irit  of  our  peo- 
ple is  restless  and  revolutionary.  There  is  a  lack  of  reverence  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  past,  and  a  disregard  for  the  lessons  of  experience ;  and 
this  diseased  state  of  the  public  mind  will  never  be  remedied  until  we 
are  brought  under  the  influence  of  thorough  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing in  our  common  schools.  If  tlie  guardians  of  the  public  welfare 
would  do  as  good  a  part  in  the  moral  educational  facilities  of  the  country 
as  they  do  in  other  educational  interests,  there  would  soon  be  a  revo- 
lution in  our  schools  and  systems  of  education :  if  they  would  labor 
with  as  much  zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  great  cause  of  moral  culture 
as  they  do  in  the  mental  and  physical  culture  of  the  masses  of  our 
country,  we  should  soon  have  a  different  state  of  alFairs  both  in  jDublic 
and  private  life.  Men  have  labored  liard,  they  have  taxed  their  minds, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  strength,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  world 
and  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be;  but  the  only  radical  cure  for  the  vice 
and  woe  of  this  world  is  in  the  education  of  the  moral  faculties  of  the 
people  of  our  country.  We,  as  educators,  lay  the  foundation  of  human 
character  in  every  department  of  the  future  well-being  of  our  children ; 
and  if  proper  impressions  are  not  made,  and  right  seed  sown,  and  hap- 
py  influences  are  not  difliised,  our  duty  as  members  of  society  wnll  be 
doubled,  for  the  soil  will  not  only  then  have  to  be  cultivated,  but  first 
will  have  to  be  freed  from  a  noxious  growth,  before  the  work  can  prop- 
erly be  attempted  to  be  done,  and  by  that  time  the  sf)ring  season  will 
be  for  ever  lost. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  eflfect  this  moral  training  is  to 
have  a  love  for  the  child ;    and  in  this  I  do  not  mean  a  love  for  the 
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work :  a  teacher  may  have  a  real  love  for  the  work  of  teaching,  and  yet 
not  a  love  for  his  scholars.  We  see  persons  every  day  struggling  with 
all  tlieir  might  to  accomj^lish  certain  results.  They  have  certain  ideas 
which  they  wish  to  realize,  certain  theories  which  they  wish  to  verify. 
To  bring  about  these  results  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  them.  So  that 
the  end  is  gained,  the  means  to  be  used  is  a  matter  of  comparative  in- 
difference. Their  hearts  are  set  on  the  result :  they  care  nothing  for 
the  machinery  by  which  it  is  brought  about.  Now  so  long  as  the  work 
is  of  a  nature  which  requires  only  the  use  of  mechanical  powers,  or  of 
mere  brute  force,  it  is  all  very  well.  The  sculptor  need  not  fall  in  love 
with  the  block  of  marble  on  which  he  is  working,  in  order  to  realize 
from  it  the  conception  of  his  mind.  The  engine  which  carries  us  thirty 
miles  an  hour  will  not  speed  us  more,  or  less,  for  being  an  object  of  our 
affections.  But  every  man  has  a  natm'al  and  proper  dislike  to  becom- 
ing a  mere  machine  for  carrying  out  the  schemes  of  others :  children, 
especially,  revolt  at  being  treated  in  this  way.  No  child,  however 
humble  or  obscure,  but  feels  indignant  at  being  considered  a  mere  wheel 
or  pulley  in  some  comj)licated  piece  of  machinery.  Every  individual 
child  is  to  himself,  or  herself,  the  centre  of  human  interests ;  and  if  you 
would  have  influence  with  them,  he  or  she  must  first  feel  that  you  have 
a  regard  for  their  proper  person,  independent  of  any  plans  or  schemes 
of  your  own.  The  teacher  may  love  to  see  all  his  scholars  present 
punctually,  to  see  them  making  a  good  appearance,  and  by  their  orderly 
behavior  and  manners  helping  forward  the  school  generally;  but  some- 
thing more  than  this  is  wanting.  He  must  love  the  children.  He  must 
love  each  particular  child,  not  for  what  it  is  to  him,  or  to  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs,  or  to  the  school,  but  for  what  it  is  in  itself:  it  is  to  be 
admired  and  loved  for  those  immortal  qualities  and  capacities  which 
belong  to  it  as  a  human  being. 

Little  real  influence  is  ever  created  without  sympathy.  If  we  would 
Avork  strongly  and  efiiciently  on  the  minds  of  scholars,  we  must  really 
love  them — not  in  a  general  way,  but  individually.  He  must  have  a 
love  for  John,  and  James,  and  Mary,  and  Jane,  simply  and  purely  be- 
.  cause  he  or  she  is  in  himself,  or  herself,  alone  an  object  of  true  interest 
and  affection.  Some  are  naturally  more  fond  of  children  than  others 
are.  But  those  not  naturally  thus  inclined  may  cultivate  the  disposition. 
We  must  do  so,  if  we  mean  to  be  teachers.  No  one  is  fitted  for  a 
teacher  who  has  not  learned  to  sympathize  with  the  real  wants  and 
feelings  of  his  scholars.  Pretense  with  children  is  all  wasted :  shams 
may  do  with  grown  persons  some  times,  but  never  with  children. 
They  have  a  perception  of  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  not.    In  fact,  the 
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way  to  "vrin  the  affections  of  a  child  is  to  love  him,  not  to  make  profess- 
ions of  love.  It  is  not  always  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  exercise 
this  love.  We  may  come  in  contact  with  children  whose  names  and 
appearance  and  dispositions  are  exceedingly  forbidding.  Yet  observa- 
tion and  study  will  discover  some  good  quality,  even  in  the  worst  and 
most  degraded,  which,  if  brought  out,  may  make  it  more  glorious  than 
an  angel.  If  we  would  love  the  children,  we  must  learn  to  be  charita- 
ble. We  must  cultivate  the  habit  of  seeing  things  in  their  best  light. 
Above  all,  we  should  remember  that  no  human  soul,  however  de- 
graded, is  without  some  elements  and  possibilities  of  good,  for  whom 
there  is  the  possibility  that  Christ  died. 

Another  great  hindrance  to  moral  and  religious  teaching  and  training 
in  our  common  schools  is  the  objection  urged  by  parents  themselves:  it 
can  not  be  taught,  they  say,  without  teaching  the  creeds  of  the  different 
sects ;  and  they  tell  us  they  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  to  be 
taught  in  religion,  but  to  learn  in  spelling,  reading,  and  grammar,  etc. 
Now  there  are  certain  great  moral  and  religious  principles  on  which  all 
Christian  churches  agree,  as,  for  instance,  the  Golden  Rule  and  the 
Ten  Commandments ;  and  there  can  certainly  be  no  sectarianism  in 
teaching  the  children  to  be  kind,  honest,  and  good,  and  not  to  lie,  nor 
cheat,  nor  steal.  Our  worthy  State  Superintendent  has  well  said  that 
"  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  teach  principles  of  morality  in  our  schools 
as  it  is  to  teach  principles  of  science :  it  is  as  essential  to  the  state  that 
the  child  should  not  be  a  thief,  or  a  scoundrel,  as  that  he  should  be  an 
adept  in  reading  and  arithmetic."  There  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  children  in  om*  country  who  get  no  instruction  at  home  of  any  kind : 
they  have  neither  a  father's  consel  nor  a  mother's  kind  advice;  and  of 
course  we  can  not  compel  ignorant,  wicked  and  careless  parents  to 
teach  their  children,  either  in  science  or  in  morals ;  and  yet  these 
children  are  with  us,  and  they  will  get  their  education  some  where  and 
some  how ;  if  not  in  the  school-rooms,  they  will  in  the  streets,  and  you 
will  find  them  in  the  day  school,  but  seldom  in  the  Sunday  school  or 
the  church,  or  where  any  good  influence  can  reach  them. 

And  now  my  opinion  is  that  our  system  of  education,  with  all  its 
thoroughness,  with  all  its  appliances  for  the  convenience,  happiness  and 
comfort  of  the  children,  with  its  friends,  its  improved  school-houses, 
its  able  teachers,  grammars,  maps,  and  blackboards,  will  fall  short  of 
making  good  and  useful  citizens,  if  we  are  defective  at  this  point.  "  We 
must  pay  for  the  trainiug-uj)  of  our  children  to  habits  of  vii'tue,  or  we 
must  pay  for  prisons  and  chains :  we  must  teach  the  children  to  love 
reading  and  study  in   stead  of  gambling  and  drinking,  the  good  and 
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true  in  stead  of  tlie  vicious  and  wicked,  or  we  can  have  no  enduring 
prosperity,  no  lasting  happiness."  The  generation  which  will  follow 
us,  if  rightly  trained,  should,  under  God,  work  out  for  themselves  a 
o-lorious  future.  As  they  will  inherit  a  noble  past,  they  should  be  heirs 
of  a  glorious  destiny,  a  destiny  which  should  be  something  greater 
than  territorial  extent,  and  something  grander  than  material  splendors. 
In  order  to  this,  they  should  be  wiser  to  plan,  and  braver  to  execute, 
and  more  heroic  to  endure,  than  the  peof)]e  of  any  other  age  or  nation. 
If  you  look  to  the  history  of  the  past,  you  will  learn  that  God  has  made 
systems  of  education  and  literary  institutions  the  most  enduring  of  hu- 
man organizations;  and  whether  we,  as  a  nation,  live  long  or  die  soon, 
the  characters  we  are  shaping,  the  systems  we  are;  developing,  and  the 
principles  we  are  forming,  are  to  work  thi-oughout  the  ages  for  human- 
ity and  the  good  of  mankind. 

It  has  become  a  very  common  saying  among  men  that  some  men 
are  too  honest  to  get  along  in  this  world.  Now  it  should  be  taught  in 
the  schools  that  this  is  a  false  delusion,  and  the  great  fault  of  the  world 
is  that  there  is  too  little  honesty  practiced  among  men,  and  too  much 
dishonesty.  Children  should  be  taught  that  he  who  gets  money  under 
ftilse  pretenses  is  a  swindler,  and  he  who  would  keep  back  the  truth  in 
a  horse-trade  in  order  to  make  five  dollars  is  dishonest,  and  that  he 
should  sufter  in  his  reputation  one  hundred  dollars.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  talk,  also,  of  the  danger  of  the  republic.  Now  if  we  take  proper 
care  of  the  schools,  the  country  will  take  care,  of  itself  We  need,  at  the 
present  time,  right  training,  as  well  as  right  teaching;  and  if  we  guard 
with  vigilance  the  moral  energies  of  ourpeople  and  give  them  the  prop- 
er trainino;,  in  this  act  we  shall  build  a  sure  bulwark  of  protection 
around  the  growing  interests  of  our  country,  and  Ave  shall  have  more 
honesty  and  virtue  both  in  public  and  private  life,  and  shall  bring  back, 
in  a  mensure,  the  better  days  of  the  republic. 


TOO    MUCH   TIME   GIVEN   TO    ARITHMETIC. 


3Y  TKOF.   E.  C.   IIEWETT. 


In  many  of  our  district  schools  Arithmetic  seems  to  be  deemed  the 
only  study  of  any  importance.  It  is  by  ciphering  that  people  ascertain 
the  value  of  corn  and  beef,  and  the  amount  due  on  notes  at  interest; 
and  these  are  regarded  as  almost  the  only  practical  results  of  an  edu- 
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cation.  And  that  teacher  who  is  skillful  in  obtaining  the  answer  to 
knotty  arithmetical  questions  is  likely  to  be  considered  a  first-class 
teacher,  even  although  he  can  not  proi^erly  construct  an  English  sen- 
tence or  read  intelligibly  one  already  constructed;  and  as  for  Geogi'a- 
phy,  he  may  not  know  whether  Albau)-  is  on  the  Hudson  or  the  Con- 
necticut, or  whether  Lake  Erie  empties  into  Lake  Ontario  or  Lake  On- 
tario into  Lake  Erie.  But  this  exaggerated  estimate  of  Arithmetic  is 
not  confined  to  the  district  schools,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  time 
devoted  to  its  piu-suit  in  the  course  of  study  prepared  for  our  graded 
schools.  My  impression  is  that  it  usually  api")ears  as  a  i>romincnt  study 
in  the  com-se  for  eight  or  nine  years.  Xow,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  this  is  giving  too  much  time  to  the  subject,  if  we  consider  the  in- 
trinsic difficulties  of  the  study,  its  importance  in  comparison  with  other 
studies,  or,  most  serious  of  all,  the  very  meagre  results  obtained. 

The 2)7'inci2)les  of  arithmetic  are  very  few,  and  very  far-reaching;  and, 
when  simply  presented,  they  appeal  at  once  to  the  pupil's  common  sense. 
If  they  are  so  presented  as  to  be  clearly  mastered,  once  for  all^  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  thousand  independent  rules,  more  or  less,  vanishes  at  once. 
The  foct  that  we  can  add  only  things  of  the  same  kind  gives  the 
key  to  all  the  processes  in  every  kind  of  addition.  Fractional  numbers 
are  each  a  unit  or  a  collection  of  units  of  the  same  Icincl^  just  as  much 
as  integral  numbers ;  and  all  the  principles  and  processes  pertaining  to 
the  latter  belong  equally  to  the  former,  limited  only  by  the  modifying 
power  of  the  denominator.  The  principles  of  decimal  notation,  fully 
applied,  will  solve  all  difficulties  in  the  management  of  so-called  deci- 
mal fractions.  The  meaning  and  use  of  ratio  are  really  acquired  in  the 
operations  of  simple  multiplication  and  division;  and  he  who  is  master 
of  Ratio  and  of  Fractions  has  the  key  to  all  the  numerous  operations  of 
Percentage.  AVhy,  then,  shoidd  we  not  trace  these  connections,  fii-st 
mastering  a  principle  and  then  using  it  wherever  it  applies,  in  stead  of 
making  arithmetic  a  mere  collection  of  disjecta  membra  ? 

And  certainly  this  study  should  not  be  allowed  to  trench  upon  that 
of  the  English  language,  either  in  respect  to  its  structure  or  rendering. 
Xor  is  Geography,  if  properly  pursued,  less  important  than  Arithmetic, 
either  for  its  practical  results  or  as  a  means  of  discii^line.  Besides 
these  studies,  which  are  universally  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  com- 
mon-school course,  there  is  a  knowledge  of  Government,  History,  the 
elements  of  Xatural  Science,  besides  the  trainuig  to  habits  of  correct 
observation,  all  too  important  to  be  crowded  aside  simply  that  M'e  may 
spend  more  time,  chalk,  and  pencil,  in  ciphering. 

Yet,  after  all  the  immense  outlay  that  we  make  in  Arithmetic,  how 
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shamefully  barren  are  the  usual  results !  How  many  of  these  pupils, 
who  have  spent  years  in  the  study,  can  sum  a  ledger-column  in  any 
reasonable  length  of  time,  or  with  any  certainty  as  to  the  result  ?  How 
many  of  these  would  you  trust  to  compute  the  amount  of  an  account- 
current,  or  a  note  on  which  there  are  indorsements  ?  Who  of  them  are 
able  to  take  the  measuring-pole  and  give  you  correctly  the  value  of  a 
wood-pile  ?  If  any  reader  has  any  doubt  about  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  he  can  satisfy  himself  by  trying  the  exjDeriment.  The  con- 
viction grows  upon  me  every  year  that  this  study,  which  usually  claims 
and  receives  the  lion's  share  of  time  and  attention  in  our  schools,  yields 
disgracefully  poor  results  for  the  investment,  as  a  general  rule.  I  be- 
lieve the  reasons  for  our  failure  are  partly  due  to  our  text-books,  and 
partly  to  faulty  methods  of  teaching. 

II  will  mention  four  common  faults  in  our  text-books,  viz :  There  are 
too  many  books  in  the  series ;  there  is  too  little  science  or  system  in 
their  arrangement;  they  contain  much  unnecessary  matter;  they  con- 
tain the  answers  to  the  problems.  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  two 
books,  and  those  of  moderate  size,  are  sufficient  in  any  series  of  arith- 
metics for  use  in  common  or  grammar  schools.  Any  greater  number 
will  only  contain  needless  repetition,  or  else  matters  which  were  better 
/  omitted.  If  the  few  principles  of  the  study,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  were  once  clearly  and  intelligently  presented,  and  these  con- 
stantly referred  to  as  they  apj^ear  in  new  forms,  the  whole  subject 
would  be  much  simplified,  time  would  be  saved,  and  the  pupil  would 
be  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the  subject,  in  stead  of  frittering  away  his 
time  in  vain  and  vexatious  efforts  to  acquire  and  use  scores  of  inde- 
pendent and  disconnected  rules.  Again,  where  is  the  propriety  or  use 
of  requu'ing  pupils  in  these  schools  to  study  Circulating  Decimals,  Ex- 
change, Customs,  Annuities,  Geometrical  rules,  or  the  numerous  quest- 
i  ions  that  are  only  skillfully-arranged  puzzles  ?  If  the  fundamentals  of  the 
study  are  mastered,  it  will  be  very  easy  for  the  pupil  to  learn  these  ap- 
plications if  he  shall  ever  have  occasion  to  use  them.  If  I  were  a  bank- 
er, a  merchant,  or  an  engineer,  and  wanted  a  clerk,  I  would  far  sooner 
choose  a  young  man  who  had  studied  no  farther  than  Fractions,  but 
had  done  his  work  as  he  ought  to,  than  to  take  my  choice  out  of  twenty 
who  have  ciphered  through  our  Higher  Arithmetics  as  it  is  frequently 
done ;  shall  I  say,  as  it  is  usually  done  ?  All  these  faults,  however,  are 
less  than  that  of  setting  before  the  pupil  the  answers  he  is  to  obtain. 
I  do  not  know  but  a  pupil  might  be  so  thorough,  conscientious,  and 
well-trained,  that  he  could  use  such  a  book  without  injury  from  the 
presence  of  the  answers;  but  I  do  not  believe  any  pupil  ever  did  escape 
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injury  from  the  answers,  if  they  were  accessible.  I  know  very  Avell 
what  arguments  are  used  in  favor  of  having  the  answers,  and  what  a 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  publishers  for  their  insertion,  but  I  see 
no  reason  to  modify  the  above  statement.  I  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  thorough  and  successful  teachers. 

I  will  notice  a  few  faults  in  our  methods  of  study.  We  spend  too 
little  time  on  the  elements  of  the  study.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  can 
w^ork  out  results  by  the  most  slow  and  uncertain  processes,  in  the  fun- 
damental rules,  he  is  impatient  to  hasten  on  to  new  operations;  and  thus 
he  is  always,  to  the  end  of  the  study,  attempting  to  wade  in  water  too 
deep  for  him.  I  have  said  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  are  very  few : 
they  are  all  involved  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work.  I  think  one  who 
fully  comprehends  the  making,  naming  and  writing  of  numbers,  accord- 
ing to  the  decimal  system,  has  the  key  to  the  whole  science  of  Arith- 
metic. Of  course,  I  do  not  advocate  an  attempt  to  teach  the  learner 
all  the  philosophy  of  the  earlier  work,  at  the  first ;  but  he  should  be  so 
taught  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  j)hilosophical  deductions,  and  he 
should  continue  at  the  elements  until  he  is  very  familiar  with  correct 
processes,  at  least.  I  think  it  very  absurd  to  require  pupils  to  commit 
to  memory  all  the  rules  of  the  Arithmetic ;  but  some  things  must  be 
committed  to  memory,  if  there  is  ever  to  be  any  mastery  of  the  subject. 
The  combinations  of  numbers  in  Addition,  the  Multiplication-Table,  and 
the  converse  of  these,  in  Subtraction  and  Division,  every  one  attemj^ts 
to  learn ;  often,  however,  the  work  is  suffered  to  be  very  imj^erfectly 
done.  It  should  be  as  easy,  for  instance,  to  add  8  to  75,  or  to  subtract 
8  from  75,  as  to  add  8  to  or  to  subtract  it  from  15,  and  it  will  be  as  easy 
to  a  pupil  i^roperly  and  persistently  drilled  in  the  elements ;  almost  any 
pupil  can  be  trained  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  add  numbers  as 
fast  as  he  can  speak.  But  other  things  besides  these  tables  ought  to 
be  made  perfectly  familiar  to  the  students,  viz :  the  squares  of  all  num- 
bers below  25 ;  the  aliquot  parts  of  100 ;  the  factors  of  all  numbers  below 
100;  the  tests  for  divisibility  by  difterent  factors,  and  their  uses; — 
these,  at  least.  Am  I  told  that  my  suggestions  will  increase  ratlier  than 
diminish  the  time  given  to  Arithmetic  ?  No  one  who  has  faithfully 
tried  the  experiment  will  tell  me  so;  time  judiciously  invested  here  will 
yield  a  return  of  many  fold  in  the  end. 

Again,  we  abuse  what  is  called  Mental  or  Intellectual  Ai-ithmetic ;  4 
often — perhaps  most  often — by  neglecting  it.  Some  times,  however, 
it  is  abused  by  being  pushed  nearly  or  quite  to  completion  before  the  pu- 
pil has  done  much  of  any  thing  with  figures.  The  correct  way  is  to  pur- 
sue the  Arithmetic  without  figures  and  the  Ai'ithmetic  which  demands 
XVI — 7. 
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the  aid  of  figures  together;  or,  rather,  to  keep  the  former  just  one  step 
in  advance  of  the  latter.  Another  grievous  fault  is  that  pupils  are  al- 
lowed to  work  too  slowly.  When  it  is  decided  what  operation  is  to  be 
performed,  the  work  should  then  be  done  as  rapidly  as  may  he.  When 
the  result  is  thus  found,  then  verify  it.  Probably,  however,  results  found 
thus  will  generally  be  more  accurate  than  those  obtained  at  a  slow  rate 
and  by  dawdling  steps.  I  will  stop,  lest  this  article  should  be  as  long  as 
the  subject  of  my  criticism. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  DOING  SCHOOL-WORK.— II. 


BY  E.  L.  WELLS. 


The  next  Saturday,  a  public-examination  day,  found  young  Wouldbe 
at  the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent.  He  handed  the  note  of  Di- 
rector Missit  to  the  Superintendent,  who  read  it,  and  said  It  is  well  for 
a  teacher  to  have  the  confidence  of  his  directors.  Another  young  man 
and  two  young  ladies  handed  notes  to  the  Superintendent  from  parties 
unacquainted  with  him,  and  but  partially  acquainted  with  his  proposed 
plans  of  work.  The  following  are  true  copies  of  these  notes,  except  as 
to  names. 

To  THE  Hon  School  Commishionek,  Bear  Sir  we  the  undersigned  Directors 
of  District  No  1  Town  —  Range  —  Hereby  Address  you  in  behalf  of  Miss  Trying 
A  young  Lady  Who  has  made  Aplication  for  our  School.,  We  think  She  is  Amply 
qualified  to  Teach  our  School  and  would  Insist  on  your  giving  her  A  cirtificate  if 
She  cannot  Just  Answer  all  the  questions  usually  Put,  on  Aplication. 

yours  Truly 

Abraham  Smith  ) 
Signed  by       Isaac  Brown       >•  Directors. 
Jacob  Jones        ) 

To  Whom  it  may  concern  : 

This  certifies  that  Miss.  Willing  has  been  a  member  of  the  Classical  and  Scientif- 
ic Institute  as  a  student  for  several  terms,  and  that  her  standing  during  the  last 
term  was  87  on  a  grade  of  100  for  perfection.  She  wishes  to  teach  school,  for 
which  she  thinks  she  is  fully  competent — and  we  have  no  doubt  that  her  acquire- 
ments are  sufficient  to  qualify  her  to  teach  a  school — not  far  advanced  beyond  the 
^  rudiments  of  English.  We  commend  her  to  the  favor  of  the  Commissioner  or  Ex- 
aminer for  any  district  where  she  may  apply. 

Rudiments  English. 
Mr.  School  Comsr 

Br  Sir  we  the  undersigners  chool  Directers  of  Destrict  No  (1)  Town 
( — )  Range  (— )  request  of  you  the  faver  to  give  Mr.  Switchem  a  certificate  without 
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strict  Examination  wich  will  be  satisfactory  generally  to  the  People  interested  your 
compliance  will  Confer  a  faver  to  yours  &c  given  under  our  hands  this  25th  day 

Nov.  18— 

!  Moses  Doe 
Aaron  Poe 
Joshua  Roe 

Friend Commr 

you  will  please  Comply  with  the  above  request  in  giveing  Mr  Swichum 
a  Certificate  without  Examination  of  the  strictest  kind  as  we  know  it  to  be  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Destrict  please  Comply  &  Consider  us  Ever  Truly 

yours  &c 
Elijah  &  Elisha  Coe 
N.B.    we  think  our  town  will  be  all  right  for  you  next  time. 

These  notes  were  pleasantly  received,  read,  and  laid  aside.  Pencils, 
paper,  and  printed  arithmetical  questions,  were  given  to  most  of  the 
candidates,  and  they  began  work.  Soon  afterward  the  Supermtendent 
gave  each  person — doing  second-grade  work — a  slip  of  paper,  on  which 
was  a  written  sentence.  These  candidates  were  all  requested  to  imme- 
diately consider  their  respective  sentences  for  analysis  and  parsing,  and 
were  told  to  resume  then*  arithmetic  work  after  this  careful  considera- 
tion. One  by  one,  these  candidates  orally  analyzed  and  parsed  their 
respective  sentences.  If  a  sentence  was  analyzed  and  parsed  correctly, 
with  a  reason  for  every  step  and  rules  properly  given,  the  Superintend- 
ent was  satisfied  with  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  he 
was  told  to  resume  his  work  in  Arithmetic.  If  not  satisfied,  the  Super- 
intendent questioned  the  candidate  orally  and  somewhat  at  length  upon 
the  definitions  and  principles  of  Grammar.  The  candidates  having  been 
examined  and  marked  in  Grammar  by  the  time  some  of  the  quickest 
workers  had  finished  their  assigned  Arithmetic  work,  the  Superin- 
tendent told  them  all  to  write  answers  to  his  oral  questions  in  Geogra- 
phy and  History,  and  to  look  well  to  their  writing,  spelling,  use  of 
capital  letters,  punctuation,  and  arrangement  of  their  answers.  When 
this  work  was  done,  one  by  one,  as  they  finished  their  arithmetic  work, 
they  were  called  to  the  Superintendent's  table,  where  their  written  work 
was  examined,  explanations  heard,  reading  noticed,  suggestions  given, 
certificates  written  or  refused,  or  the  candidates  were  given  more  work 
to  do  upon  topics  not  disposed  of  satisfactorily. 

Each  teacher  was  briefly  conversed  with  in  relation  to  his  winter's 
work,  and,  if  in  a  new  school,  suggestions  and  advice  were  given  by  the 
Superintendent,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  labor  needed  there.  The 
candidates  who  had  before  done  good  second-grade  work  were  all  given 
first-grade  written  work  upon  one  or  more  branches,  as  they  respectively 
selected,  and  their  second-grade  certificates  were  renewed.     This  first- 
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grade  work  was  afterward  carefully  examined  and,  if  satisfactory, 
credit  was  given  them  upon  the  Superintendent's  book,  and  at  another 
examination  they  were  privileged  to  work  upon  one  or  more  other 
branches  that  they  might  study  in  the  mean  time.  First-grade  certifi- 
cates were  given  to  those  who  had  finished  satisfactorily  the  first-grade 
work,  and  who  had  shown  themselves  good  practical  teachers.  The 
Superintendent  did  not  renew  certificates  without  reexaminations;  — 
his  examinations  were  somewhat  like  schools,  and  some  teachers  at- 
tended who  did  not  need  certificates,  in  order  to  improve  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. There  seemed  to  be  the  best  of  feeling  between  the  Superintend- 
ent and  his  teachers,  and  between  him  and  those  who  were  refused 
certificates, —  as  they  were  given  all  the  time  they  might  desire  to  spend 
upon  new  work,  their  failures  were  kindly  shown  them,  and  they  were 
encouraged  to  persevere  in  qualifying  themselves  for  certificates. 

Miss  Goodsense  was  there.  She  held  a  second-grade  certificate,  and 
that  day  completed  her  first-grade  work.  She  was  a  good  practical 
teacher,  and  received  one  of  the  few  first-grade  certificates  held  in  the 
county.  Miss  Willing,  whom  Rudiments  English  had  so  highly  recom- 
mended, was  like  the  man's  'willing  oats',  but  she  could  not  write  the 
number  10000010  to  save  the  good  name  of  the  Classical  and  Scientific 
Institute.  The  Superintendent  did  not  consider  recommends  generally 
to  be  worth  the  paper  they  were  written  upon.  Miss  Trying  was  a  faith- 
ful girl,  and  by  hard  work  obtained  a  certificate,  and  afterward  passed 
some  very  good  examinations.  •  Mr.  Switchem  failed  without  a  strict 
examination ;  although  he  had  taught  in  some  eastern  state.  This  is 
from  his  history  work :  "  Wm.  Penn  shot  the  apple  off  from  his  boys 
head  for  disobedience."  Mr.  Wouldbe  received  one  of  the  poorest 
certificates  given, — his  trouble  being  that  he  was  not  evenly  balanced 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  branches  specified  in  the  law.  His  teachers 
would  let  him  go  to  seed  in  getting  answers  to  arithmetical  problems,  to 
the  neglect  of  more  important  work.  The  young  man  was  there  who 
found  decimal  fractions  and  other  like  humble  things  too  much  for  him. 
The  young  man  was  there  like  the  one  my  friend  Leal,  of  Champaign, 
tells  of,  who '  knew  so  weir,  but  whose 'memory  was  so  treacherous'  that 
he  got  Alexander,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Napoleon,  all  fighting  in  the 
wars  of  the  United  States.  The  young  woman  was  there  who  was 
'so  embarrassed'  that  she  could  n't  tell  of  the  many  things  she  never 
knew.  And  there  were  the  true,  earnest,  frank  and  honest  young  men 
and  women,  whom  the  Suj^erintendent,  and  every  one  else  knowing 
them,  would  like, —  doing  the  best  they  could,  let  the  result  be  as  it 
might. 
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The  method  and  results  of  granting  certificates  only  after  a  thorough 
and  satisfactory  examination  by  the  Superintendent  in  person  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  where  the  work  is  done  by  several  deputies 
in  different  parts  of  the  county,  who  will  be  more  or  less  biased  by  pre- 
judices, and  who  can  not  work  with  uniformity;  and  the  contrast  is  still 
greater  when  certificates  and  renewals  are  sent  by  mail,  so  that  in  time 
they  are  ordered  and  bought  like  stocks  in  the  market,  which  has  been 
done,  as  extracts  from  certain  old  letters  here  presented  will  show. 

"  Please  send  me  one  of  your  best  Cirtificates.  The  time  of  the  one  I  have  has 
expired,  and  I  am  so  busily  engaged  thrashing  that  I  cant  come  to  see  j'ou." 

"If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  first  class  certificate  by  the  bearer,  you 
'II  oblige  me  as,  as  I  cannot  possibly  get  to  your  place  as  the  roads  are  almost  im- 
passible." 

"Dear  Sir: 
Enclosed  you  will  find  my  school  certificate ;  please  sign  and  return  to  me,  and 
oblige. 

Yours  Respt." 

"Dear  Sir, 
We  are  so  very  busy  at  present  and  it  so  far  to  your  place  and  the  roads  are  so 
bad  if  you  will  send  me  word  how  much  a  certificate  costs  I  will  send  you  the 
money  and  you  can  send  me  one  by  mail." 

[To  be  continued.] 


BE      YOURSELF 


One  great  cause  of  failure  among  teachers  is  a  want  of  individuality. 
Many  seem  to  think,  if  they  conduct  themselves  in  the  school-room  as 
certain  successful  teachers  do,  they  too  will  succeed;  while  failure  is 
certain,  because,  in  stead  of  becoming  complete  masters  of  the  subjects 
brought  before  them  in  their  professional  capacity,  they  attempt  imita- 
tion, and,  like  all  other  imitators,  soon  show  the  want  of  genuineness. 

The  master  of  the  drama  studies,  not  how  Hamlet  looked  and  acted, 
but  what  natural  act  and  intonation  of  voice  is  applicable  to  him  as  rep- 
resenting a  like  scene,  'holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature'. 

What  matters  it,  if  the  professor  where  you  obtained  your  education, 
in  the  teaching  which  he  did,  made  use  of  such  and  such  gestures  and 
words  ?  it  does  not  follow  that  you  will  succeed  by  using  the  same. 
Remember,  you  do  not  look  like  him,  you  are  taller  or  not  so  tall,  more 
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or  less  than  he  in  all  respects ;  therefore  you  can  not  imitate  him  with 
any  degree  of  success. 

Granted  that,  primarily,  we  learn  by  imitation ;  yet  the  true  scholar 
immediately  breaks  away  from  this  leading-string  and  analyzes  what  he 
has  learned,  and  makes  it  a  part  of  himself. 

It  is  right  to  gather  information  from  any  and  every  source  —  at  school, 
college,  teachers'  institutes,  and  from  experienced  acquaintances;  but, 
before  you  attempt  the  use  of  that  knowledge  in  teaching  others,  be 
careful  that  you  comprehend  it  in  all  its  bearings,  that  you  have  a  clear 
idea  what  the  effect  will  be  on  the  minds  under  your  care,  not  only  for 
the  present,  but  for  all  the  future, — that  it  is  properly  assimilated, —  that  it 
is  you. 

In  all  your  school-work,  in  all  things,  be  yourself,  be  not  another. 

G. 


HANGING    BASKETS    FOR    THE   SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY  B.  K.  CUTTER. 


There  is  nothing  prettier  or  more  graceful  than  a  nice  hanging 
basket.  Hundreds  of  people  attempt  them,  but  fail,  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  manage  them.  They  are  very  susceptible  of  neglect, 
and  will  repay  any  extra  care  taken  of  them. 

Select  a  deep  basket.  Some  are  so  shallow  that  they  dry  up  too 
quickly  and  do  not  hold  earth  enough  to  sustain  a  large  plant.  If  pos- 
sible, procure  the  chains  and  ring  that  are  usually  furnished  at  the  seed- 
stores  with  the  basket,  as  they  are  much  neater  than  strings  or  wires.  Do 
not  use  strings  if  you  can  procure  copper  wire.  The  strings  break,  and 
you  suffer  a  total  loss.  If  you  wish  to  hang  your  basket  near  the  win- 
dow, use  a  bird-hook,  as  it  keeps  the  plant  away  from  the  wall  or  win- 
dow. Make  a  hook  of  strong  wire,  bent  in  the  form  of  an  $>  to  connect 
the  wires  or  chains  on  the  basket  to  the  cord  or  wire  attached  to  the 
bird-hook  above. 

With  this  arrangement  the  plant  can  be  taken  down  or  turned  with- 
out climbing  up  to  the  bird-hook  every  time  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  it. 

Some  of  the  best  plants  for  hanging  baskets  are  the  English  and 
German  Ivy,  Ivy  Geranium,  the  old  Strawberry  Geranium,  dwarf  Nas- 
turtium, Convolvulus  M,  Numbergia,  Lobelia  Pax,  Lobelia  Spec,  and 
many  others  within  the  reach  of  all.     I  prefer  to  have  but  one  kind  of 
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plant  in  a  basket,  and  that  of  a  drooping  or  pendulous  nature ;  but 
many  persons  put  in  with  the  drooping  plants  others  of  an  upright 
growth,  such  as  Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  Bryonia,  Ferns,  Lidum,  Colens, 
etc. 

In  potting,  use  a  mixture  of  old  peat,  decayed  leaves,  or  well-rotted 
sod,  and  sand,  well  mixed.  Fill  not  quite  even  full,  so  that  the  water 
will  not  run  over  the  side.  Some  plants  can  be  cut  back  to  make  them 
throw  out  more  shoots.  Pick  off  any  dead  leaves ;  water  regularly ; 
give  plenty  of  air;  look  out  for  insects;  turn  frequently,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent all  sides  to  the  sun. 


IN    THE    SCHOOL-KOOM. 


BY  EMILY  L.  ■WHITING. 


The  last  little  foot  had  pattered  away, 

And  sound  into  silence  had  faded ; 
The  last  goodnight  kiss  had  been  pressed  on  my  brow, 

The  room  was  all  darkened  and  shaded ; 
And  I  sat  at  my  desk,  thinking  over  the  day. 
Of  its  toUs  and  its  pleasures,  its  labor  and  play. 

And  I  said  to  myself,  and  prayed  for  His  aid, 
That  my  work  should  be  holy  and  pure. 

Should  be  free  from  all  motives  unworthy  His  name. 
From  thoughts  that  could  staui  or  allnre ; 

And  that  never  a  precept  of  mine  should  be  given 

That  could  lead  them  astray  from  the  pathway  to  heaven. 

And  I  prayed  that  my  work  might  be  earnest  and  true, 

Ever  seeking,  with  tenderest  care. 
To  guide  them  aright  through  the  life-paths  below 

And  for  life  more  divine  to  prepare : 
That  my  teaching  might  lead  them  to  Him  who  would  hold 
These  childi-eu  so  dear  at  rest  in  His  fold. 

So  I  said,  as  I  sat  thinking  over  the  day ; 

And  I  prayed  the  dear  Father  above 
To  guide,  evermore,  each  dear  little  one. 

And  encircle  their  lives  with  His  love ; 
To  help  them  whene'er  with  life's  labor  oppressed. 
And  at  last  send  His  angels  to  call  them  to  rest. 

Eewanee,  Illinois,  Jan.  1870. 
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THE    MARKING    SYSTEM. 


BY  RICHARD  EDWARDS. 


To  the  remarks  of  Hon.  E.  E.  Wliite  upon  the  article  published  in 
the  Illinois  Teacher  for  November  last,  on  the  'Marking  System',  al- 
low me  to  make  a  brief  answer. 

1.  It  will,  I  fear,  sound  like  something  of  a  repetition  for  me  to  say 
that  "the  chief  purpose  of  the  record  is  to  furnish  the  pupil  with  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  day  by  day,  the  degree  of  success  he  has  at- 
tained." In  the  present  state  of  mankind,  the  careful  measuring  of 
what  has  been  achieved  is  scarcely  less  imjDortant  than  the  achieve- 
ment itself  IIow  emphatically  is  this  illustrated  in  actual  life !  The 
chief  skill  of  the  book-keeper  is  exhibited,  not  in  making  his  daily  en- 
tries, but  in  adjusting  his  ti-ial-balance,  and  in  detecting  the  errors  that 
may  have  crept  into  his  work.  How  necessary  to  a  successful  Christ- 
ian life  is  the  habit  of  thoroughly  examining  past  experience !  And  so 
every  where. 

In  making  such  an  examination,  children,  and  all  young  students, 
need  help.  They  have  not  always  in  their  minds  a  correct  standard. 
A  record  of  the  value  of  theu'  work,  made  by  a  faithful  instructor,  helps 
them  to  a  more  accurate  measurement  of  it  than  they  could  make  un- 
aided.    This  is  the  chief  use  of  the  recitation  record. 

2.  Concerning  a  deportment  record  there  is  this  important  suggest- 
ion :  Good  order  in  school  depends  upon  the  observance  of  many 
rules  that  have  no  reference  to  questions  of  essential  morality.  A 
pleasant  remark  made  to  a  companion  is  not,  %>er  se,  one  of  the  deadly 
sins.  But  in  school  it  becomes  an  evil,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  re- 
frain from  the  most  harmless  conversation.  He  finds  it  a  difficult  task. 
Temptations  to  furtive  communication  are  frequent.  With  the  best 
intentions  and  most  resolute  purpose  to  do  what  is  required  of  him,  he 
often  fails.  Such  a  pupil  needs  help, —  help  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
own  volitions, — to  become  truly  master  of  himself  I  confess  that  I 
have  often  '  dared  to  trust '  myself  to  make  a  record  of  such  failures  as 
came  under  my  observation,  and  to  exhibit  it  to  the  pupil  as  a  proof  of 
needed  vigilance.  Where  is  the  wrong  done  ?  Where  is  the  injustice  ? 
The  record  is  simply  a  statement  of  undoubted  fact,  and  that,  too,  in- 
volving nothing  worse  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  than  a  failure  to  do  the 
best  thing. 

As  to  marking  the  adroit  and  hypocritical  pupil  too  high,  and  rating 
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the  open  and  frank  one  too  low,  it  can  only  be  said  that  this  danger 
besets  every  act  of  human  judgment.  But  is  that  a  good  reason  for  not 
exercising  the  judgment?  Unworthy  people  of  all  ages  may,  by  suffi- 
cient adroitness,  worm  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  their  betters, — 
may  gain  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  honest  and  judicious.  What 
then  ?  Shall  we  all  suj)press  our  respect  and  affection,  lest  they  should 
be  unjustly  bestowed  ?  And  we  may,  in  our  frailty,  some  times  con- 
demn the  deserving  in  thought,  or  in  words.  What  then  ?  Shall  con- 
demnation of  evil  be  for  ever  silenced  ?  Shall  we,  from  a  morbid  fear 
of  doing  injustice,  act  and  speak  as  if  human  characters  were  all  on  the 
same  moral  level.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  school  record  is 
only  the  expression  of  a  carefully-formed  judgment. 

My  own  observation  does  not  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  the  deport- 
ment record  is  necessarily  more  inaccurate  than  the  marks  for  recita- 
tion. None  of  us  are  quite  willing  to  have  it  believed  that  in  actual 
life  we  are  largely  imposed  upon  by  pretenders.  Is  the  danger  greater 
in  the  school-room  than  among  the  haunts  of  men  ?  Are  boys  and  girls 
more  consummate  hypocrites  that  men  and  women  ? 

3.  Concerning  the  amount  of  time  required  to  keep  a  record  and  cal- 
culate averages,  I  '  query  whether  it  is  not  overstated '.  In  every 
system  of  schools  there  must  be  some  standard  for  the  promotion  of 
pupils,  and  some  means  of  ascertaining  when  this  standard  is  reached 
by  individuals.  Is  there  any  cheaper  way  of  determining  this  than  by 
keeping  a  daily  record  ?  My  impression  is  that,  in  my  own  work,  the 
entering  of  the  marks  consumes  no  appreciable  amount  of  time.  And 
the  '  ciphering-uj) '  is  certainly  a  trifle  comjjared  with  the  important  aid 
believed  to  be  derived  from  the  record. 

Most  heartily  do  I  second  what  is  said  by  my  friend  about  making 
the  recitation  'thorough,  searching,  and  inspiring'.  From  such  a  reci- 
tation there  comes  vast  power  for  all  manner  of  good. 

4.  I  commend  the  'practice  of  many  of  our  best  teachers'  who 
'make  examination-tests'  frequent.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
more  frequent  the  better.  And  let  them,  therefore,  come  every  day. 
Let  every  lesson  be,  in  part,  an  examination.  Give  the  pupil  the  larg- 
est possible  number  of  trials.  Accustom  him  daily  to  put  forth  what 
strength  he  has.    Let  every  exercise  be  significant.    Let  every  stroke  tell. 

Mr.  Editoi",  I  grieve  to  be  obliged  to  treat  so  important  a  subject  so 
hastily.  But  the  second  supply  of  my  lamp  is  fast  going,  the  small 
hours  of  the  night  are  upon  me,  and  a  very  early  morning  engagement 
is  at  hand.  Hoping  for  sufficient  leisure  soon  to  look  the  whole  subject 
over,  I  reluctantly  fold  my  paper. 
XVI — 8. 
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OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  SCHOOI^LAW. 

[Approved  March  30, 1869.] 

{Continued  from,  January  number.) 

The  fifth  section  is  as  follows : 

5^  5.  The  school  month  in  this  state  shall  be  the  same  as  the  calendar  month,  ex- 
cluding the  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  lawful  holidays.  The  lawful  holidays 
shall  be  the  Fourth  of  July ;  from  Christmas  to  New  Year's  day,  both  inclusive ; 
and  all  thanksgiving  or  fast  days  appointed  by  state  or  national  authority ;  and 
teachers  shall  not  be  required  to  teach  on  such  holidays,  nor  to  make  up  the  time. 

This  section  puts  to  rest  a  very  troublesome  matter,  and  eliminates 
from  the  school  system  an  element  of  doubt,  or  controversy,  which 
has  existed  almost  from  time  immemorial.  It  fixes  and  defines,  hy  laic, 
the  public-school  month,  and  public-school  holidays.  The  language  is 
so  clear  and  definite  as  to  leave  little  to  be  said  by  way  of  construction 
or  interpretation.  The  following  points,  however,  should  be  carefully 
noted : 

1.  The  immediate  and  primary  object,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  remove 
the  questions  "What  is  a  school  month?"  and  "What  are  the  lawful 
school  holidays  ?  "  from  the  domain  of  doubt  and  controversy,  by  de- 
fining them  so  clearly  and  explicitly  as  to  preclude  misapprehension. 
This  the  legislature  has  done,  by  simply  declaring,  in  substance,  that  if 
from  any  given  calendar  month  in  the  year  we  take  the  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  the  remainder  will  be  the  school  month ;  and 
by  expressly  designating  and  defining  the  holidays,  the  school  month, 
as  thus  defined,  relates  particularly  to  what  is  known  as  the  six-months 
rule  of  the  law.  It  is  known  to  all  that  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
school  for  six  months  in  a  given  school  year  is  a  fundamental  require- 
ment, a  condition  precedent,  to  a  district's  legal  claim  to  the  public 
funds.  This  requirement  has  been  in  the  law,  unchanged,  from  the 
beginning,  and  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  system. 

Now,  this  section  determines  and  establishes,  and  it  is  one  of  its  lead- 
ing objects  to  determine  and  establish,  the  precise  length  of  time,  or 
number  of  days,  that  a  public  school  must  be  taught,  in  a  given  school 
year,  in  order  to  comply  with  this  fundamental  condition  of  the  general 
law.  It  declares,  virtually,  that  whatever  special  agreements  or  stipu- 
lations may  be  made  or  entered  into  between  the  teachers  and  directors ; 
whatever  months  or  periods  of  the  year  are  selected  by  the  directors 
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acts  contain  provisions  in  conflict  with  those  of  this  section ;  or  unless 
they  confer  powers  upon  the  schools  boards,  thereby  created,  to  regu- 
late these  matters  independently  of  the  general  law;  and  such  powers, 
to  be  available,  must  be  expressly  conferred,  or  exist  by  necessary 
implication. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Teacher  for  1870. — Many  commendations  of  the  Teacher,  for  its  im- 
proved appearance,  are  coming  to  us  from  our  friends  at  home  and  abroad.  The  new 
type  is  more  easily  read  and  presents  a  more  attractive  appearance,  while  the  Table 
of  Contents  on  the  cover  is  pronounced  a  great  convenience.  As  an  earnest 
of  their  appreciation  of  these  improvements,  and  of  their  good  wishes,  many  are 
sending  the  publisher  goodly  lists  of  subscribers.  "Words  of  commendation  from 
our  friends  excite  our  gratitude,  but  for  their  more  substantial  tokens  of  encourage- 
ment we  have  a  keener  appreciation.  The  pubUcation  of  the  Teacher  involves 
great  expense.  To  meet  this  and  carry  out  our  plans  for  its  improvement,  money 
must  be  had.  Now  we  have  two  questions  to  ask  of  each  one  into  whose  hands 
this  number  may  fall :  first,  if  not  already  a  subscriber,  wiU  you  become  so  ?  second, 
will  you  use  your  influence  to  secure  one  or  more  other  subscriptions  ?  "With  a  little 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  readers  of  the  Teacher,  its  subscription-list  can  be  largely 
increased  and  the  means  provided  for  greater  improvements. 

State  Teachers'  AssocIATIO^^ —  The  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Ottawa, 
Dec.  28th-30th,  was  the  largest  since  its  organization.  The  location  was  pleasant, 
the  Executive  Committee  had  prepared  a  programme  of  unusual  value,  and  almost 
every  one  appointed  was  at  his  post.  The  hospitality  of  the  citizens  was  un- 
bounded, and  the  hotel  accommodations  were  superior.  The  utmost  harmony  and 
good  feeling  prevailed  throughout  aU  the  proceedings.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
occasion  was  the  insufficient  accommodations  afforded  by  the  hall,  which,  we  are 
informed,  was  the  largest  in  the  city.  As  the  Association  made  arrangements  to 
publish  its  proceedings,  we  shall  attempt  nothing  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  the 
three  days'  work. 

The  scholarly  address  of  the  President,  George  Howland,  Principal  of  the 
Chicago  High  School,  took  a  broader  view  of  education  than  that  which  limits  it 
to  the  work  of  the  school.  His  object  was  to  show  the  inutility  of  making  either 
the  school  or  the  office,  education  or  labor,  the  aim  of  life ;  for  the  exclusive  culti- 
vation of  either  is  destructive  of  the  other. 

Hon.  N.  Bateman  gave  a  statesmanlike  presentation  of  the  principles  which 
should  be  the  basis  of  a  public  school,  and ,  which  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
Constitution  of  the  state.  The  brief  summation  of  them  aU  is,  a  provision  for  uni- 
versal, free,  unsectarian  training  for  all  the  youth  of  the  state,  given  under  efficient 
supervision  and  paid  for  by  an  ad-valorem  tax.    No  mere  mention  can  do  justice  to 
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the  breadth  of  the  State  Superintendent's  views,  or  the  thoroughness  of  his  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  state. 

When  Rev.  Dr.  Post,  of  St.  Louis,  rose  to  speak  on  History,  and  its  Importance 
to  tJie  American  Citizen,  there  was  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  among  the  newer  teach- 
ers of  the  state  as  to  what  to  expect  from  the  venerable,  shy,  awkward  man.  But 
after  a  few  sentences,  in  which  he  referred  to  his  visiting  Ottawa  when  it  consisted 
of  only  a  single  house,  and,  in  a  delicate  way,  referred  to  the  debt  which  Illinois 
owed  him  for  giving  the  first  rudiments  of  an  education  to  a  little  lad,  whom  he 
loved  as  a  boy  and  now  honored  as  a  man,  whose  powerful  utterances  in  the  after- 
noon had  carried  him  back  to  earlier  days,  there  was  a  feeling  that  he  might  speak 
to  the  teachers  as  one  of  the  patriarchs.  His  earnest  wisdom  and  grand  utterances 
of  hope  and  warning  reminded  more  than  one  of  the  terrible  stateliness  and  vivid 
words  of  the  prophets. 

The  work  in  sections  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  Association.  S.  H.  White,  of 
Peoria,  presented  in  the  Primary  section  a  Course  of  Instruction  for  Primary 
Schools.  Mrs.  Young,  of  the  Chicago  Training-School,  and  Miss  Paddock,  of  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  presented  excellent  papers,  the  first  giving  many  valuable 
practical  hints  upon  school  management,  the  latter  discussing  the  philosophy  of 
primary  instruction.  The  class-exercises  of  Miss  Kiugsley,  of  Normal,  and  Miss 
Wallace,  of  Aurora,  were  very  successful  and  suggestive  illustrations  of  methods  of 
teaching.  In  the  Intermediate  section,  James  H.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford,  opened 
the  discussion  upon  the  Philosophy  of  the  Selection  of  Sticdies  in  the  Intermediate 
Grade.  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Aurora,  and  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Normal,  presented  special 
exercises  in  Grammar  and  Geography,  respectively.  In  the  High-School  section, 
after  an  animated  discussion  upon  Course  of  Study,  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  Galesburg, 
read  a  valuable  paper  on  Elective  Studies.  Greater  uniformity  in  course  and 
method  of  instruction  must  result  from  such  exercises  as  w^ere  given  in  the  various 
sections. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  general  session  in  the  afternoon  was  the  lecture  of 
Major  Powell,  of  Colorado  fame.  The  audience  grew  wildly  enthusiastic  or  held 
their  breath  in  anxious  expectation,  as  they  accompanied  the  daring  explorer  in 
tracing,  on  a  splendid  map,  his  course  through  the  river  canons. 

In  the  evening.  Miss  Reade,  of  Aurora,  presented  some  well-digested  and  forcible 
thoughts  in  a  paper  on  Woman's  Wages  as  a  Teacher.  The  length  of  her  essay 
caused  some  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Committee  lest  there  would  not  be 
time  for  the  other  exercises  of  the  evening,  especially  as  the  reading  of  it  was  the 
first  intimation  they  had  that  more  time  would  be  occupied  than  was  assigned. 
But  the  graceful  request  of  Dr.  Gulliver  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  and  let  Miss 
Reade's  valuable  paper  stand  for  the  evening's  work,  denied,  as  it  was,  by  a  unani- 
mous request  that  he  proceed,  dispelled  any  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

Dr.  Gulliver's  subject  was  The  Relation  of  the  Classics  to  our  System  of  Education. 
All  will  agree  with  us  in  saying  that  this  address  was  by  far  the  ablest  advocacy  of 
classical  education  ever  presented  to  the  Association.  He  is  thoroughly  in  earnest 
in  his  opinions,  and  presents  them  with  a  clearness  and  force  rarely  met. 

On  Thursday  morning.  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Charities,  opened  the  discussion  on  Wlutt  to  do  with  Troublesome  Boys  in 
our  Schools.  He  opposed  expulsion,  as  branding  them  with  the  stigma  of  disgrace, 
and  leading  them  one  step  farther  in  their  bad  habits.    The  earnest  appeal  made  to 
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the  teachers,  to  imagine  themselves  in  the  condition  of  these  boys  and  to  bestow 
such  kindness  and  care  as  they,  in  the  light  of  their  present  knowledge,  would  like 
to  receive,  met  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  all  present.  He  urged  that  teachers 
should  seek  instruction  and  guidance  from  the  life  of  the  Great  Teacher.  The  dis- 
cussion lasted  most  of  the  forenoon.  The  general  opinion  was  that  Reform  Schools 
should  be  for  those  only  who  have  been  guilty  of  crime.  The  reformation  must, 
for  the  most  part,  be  brought  about  without  taking  the  boys  from  their  homes. 

A  very  valuable  paper  was  read  by  Judge  Caton,  of  Ottawa,  on  Formation  of 
Prairies.  The  Judge  discussed  views  already  presented,  adding  flicts  of  his  own 
observation,  rather  than  advocating  a  theory  of  his  own. 

In  the  afternoon.  President  Edwards  gave  one  of  his  stirring  addresses  on  The 
Education  needed  by  the  Ainencwi  People.  The  closing  address,  on  The  Mission  of 
the  Scholar,  was  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Haven,  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary. 

The  musical  exercises  of  the  occasion  were  in  charge  of  Dr.  Miller,  of  Chica"-o, 
who  gave  some  excellent  suggestions  to  the  different  sections  on  methods  of  in- 
struction in  this  subject.  To  him  and  to  Messrs  Bliss,  Blackman,  Sabin,  and  Baker, 
is  the  Association  indebted  for  much  of  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

The  officers-elect  are: — President — Thos.  H.  Clark,  of  Ottawa.  Vice- Pre»i dents 
— At  large,  D.  S.  Wentworth,  of  Englewood;  1st  district,  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago; 
3d,  J.  L.  Allen,  of  Waukcgan;  3d,  A.  J.  Blanchard,  of  Rochelle;  4th,  H.  J.  Arnold, 
of  Warsaw;  5th,  Alfred  Clark,  of  Peoria;  6th,  O.  M.  Tucker,  of  Tonica;  7th,  T.  r! 
Leal,  of  Urbana;  8th,  J.  A.  Sewall,  of  Normal;  9th,  M.  Andrews,  of  Macomb ;  10th, 

I.  Wilkinson,  of  Jacksonville ;  11th, Forbes,  of  Benton;  12th,  H.  H.  L.  Smith, 

of  Alton ;  13th,  B.  G.  Roots,  of  Tamaroa.  Secretary — E.  W.  Coy,  of  Peoria. 
Treasurer — B.  P.  jMarsh,  of  Bloomington.  Executive  Committee — W.  B.  Powell, 
of  Peru ;  I.  S.  Baker,  of  Chicago ;  J.  H.  Blodgctt,  of  Rockford. 

Messrs.  Edwards,  of  Normal ;  Etter,  of  Bloomington ;  Eberhart,  of  Chicago ; 
Gastman,  of  Decatur;  and  Dow,  of  Peoria,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  State  Superintendent  in  securing  proper  educational  provisions  in 
the  new  Constitution.  Messrs.  Hewett,  of  Normal ;  Roberts,  of  Galesburg ;  and 
Coy,  of  Peoria,  were  appointed  Committee  on  Publication  of  Proceedings. 

The  Ottawa  meeting  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the 
state.  We  would  like  to  say  more  of  incidental  matters, —  the  artesian  well,  the 
beautiful  scenery,  the  glass  works,  and  the  manufacturing  interests,  the  extensive 
■parks  and  herds  of  deer  and  elk  belonging  to  Judge  Caton,  and  many  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  city ;  but  we  must  deny  ourselves  now. 

Educational  CoRRurxioN. —  The  corruption  that  exists  in  political,  financial 
and  commercial  circles  is  a  source  of  common  remark.  The  agency  upon  which 
people  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  for  a  correction  of  this  crying  sin  of  the  times 
is  the  higher  education  of  the  masses.  But  it  seems  as  if  the  power  which 
it  was  hoped  Avould  be  the  remedy  is  itself  becoming  contaminated.  Political  in- 
clinations are  too  often  made  a  test  of  fitness  for  membership  in  boards  of  educa- 
tion ;  positions  of  teachers  are  too  often  granted  through  favoritism,  bargain  and  sale, 
or  for  some  more  disgraceful  purpose ;  while  it  is  a  sorry  fact  that  teachers  them- 
selves are  too  apt  to  forget  the  dignity  and  sacrcdness  of  their  calling  and  sell  their 
influence  for  gain,  or  engage  in  the  intriguing  and  wire-pulling  of  educational  pol- 
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itics.  We  say  nothing  more  than  is  known  by  those  who  have  watched  their  pro- 
ceedings, wlien  we  state  tliat  the  control  of  the  educational  conventions  of  the 
country  is  often  gained  by  very  questionable  means  for  the  purpose  of  private  gain 
or  individual  promotion. 

The  course  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Education,  in  the  selection  of  a  Head-Master 
for  the  English  High  School  of  that  city  to  succeed  the  late  Thomas  Sherwin,  is 
one  of  the  latest  instances  of  what  seems  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  public  interests  for  per- 
sonal objects.  In  order  that  our  readers  may  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  clip 
the  following  from  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  for  December : 

The  Head-Mastership  made  vacant  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  lamented  Thomas 
Sherwin  has  at  last  been  tilled  by  the  election  of  Charles  M.  Cumston,  who  for  many 
years  occupied  the  position  next  in  rank. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  held  August  30,  it  was  decided  not  to  proceed  to 
an  election  at  that  time.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  advertise  for  applicants 
in  the  leading  daily  journals  of  the  country  for  one  month. 

Twenty  applicants  presented  their  names  and  testimonials.  By  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  these  documents,  and  such  facts  as  could  be  obtained,  six  gentlemen  were 
invited  to  present  themselves  before  the  committee  for  examination.  Five  of 
these,  Charles  M.  Cumston,  Boston;  George  H.  Howison,  St.  Louis;  George  W. 
Minus,  Boston ;  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Cambridge,  and  J.  W.  Wilson,  Philadelphia, 
appeared.  About  forty  members  of  the  committee  were  present.  Each  candidate, 
in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  was  asked  the  following  questions  by  the 
chairman  of  the  High-School  Committee,  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop.  The  answers  were 
given  orally,  as  much  time  being  allowed  as  the  one  questioned  desired. 

1.  State,  in  brief,  what  advantages  of  education  you  enjoyed,  both  in  the  element- 
ary and  high  courses. 

2.  Have  you,  since  graduation,  devoted  your  attention,  as  a  student,  to  any  par- 
ticular branch  or  branches  of  science  or  learning  ? 

3.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  a  teacher  ?  Have  you  adopted  teaching  as 
a  profession? 

4.  What  have  you  done  to  advance  the  interests  of  your  profession,  and  to  im- 
prove your  own  professional  education  ? 

5.  What  have  you  written  on  the  subject  of  education  ? 

6.  Name  some  of  the  principal  works  on  the  subject  of  education  which  you  have 
read.    Any  of  the  'English  Educational  Blue-Books'?    What  ones? 

7.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  liberal  education? 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  organization  and  character  of  secondary  education  in 
Prussia.     Describe  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Meal  School. 

9.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  main  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  method  and 
means  to  be  used,  in  teaching  the  English  language  and  literature  in  a  High  School. 

10.  Define  Psychology.  State,  in  general,  the  uses  of  this  study,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, its  relation  to  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

11.  What  is  the  most  elaborate  and  comprehensive  American  text-book  on  in- 
tellectual philosophy  ? 

12.  What  is  the  most  general  classification  of  the  processes  of  reasoning  ?  Define 
each  kind,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

13.  What  is  the  difierence  between  venous  and  arterial  blood  ?  State  precisely  in 
what  organs  of  the  human  system  these  two  kinds  of  blood  are  found ;  and  what  is 
the  essential  step  in  respiration  ? 

14.  What  sciences  tend  to  cultivate  the  inductive  habit  of  mind ;  and  what  the 
deductive  habit  of  mind  ? 

15.  When  and  where  was  the  general  body  of  geometrical  science  constructed  ? 

16.  What  are  some  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  study  of  Geometry  as  a 
branch  of  general  education  ? 

17.  What  are  Sir  William  Hamilton's  views  of  mathematics  as  a  means  of  general 
culture  ? 

18.  Give  your  ideas  of  drawing,  both  in  its  relations  to  general  education  and  to 
technical  education. 
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19.  Name  one  or  two  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  times  in  the 
science  of  physics. 

20.  "What  do  you  understand  by  the  doctrine  of  correlation  of  phj'sical  forces? 
Give  an  illustration  of  it,  or  anj-  account  of  its  histor}"  and  development. 

21.  How  should  History  be  taught  in  a  High  School,  and  what  should  be  at- 
tempted in  this  branch  ? 

22.  How,  and  to  what  extent,  should  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be 
taught  in  such  a  school  ? 

2o.  What  are  your  views  of  School  Government, — the  ends  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
the  means  and  motives  to  be  used  ? 

24.  Give  an  account  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  following  questions  were  handed  in  by  different  members  of  the  committee, 
and  put  to  the  candidates : 

1.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the  science  of  language  as  connected  with  the 
earlj"  history  and  subdivisions  of  the  human  race,  and  are  you  familiar  with  the 
works  of  German,  English  and  American  philologists  ? 

2.  What  are  the  proper  limits  of  education  for  individuals  ? 

At  the  close  of  the  examination,  the  committee  made  choice  of  George  H.  How- 
ison  as  the  lirst  candidate  whose  name  should  be  presented  to  the  Board ;  George 
W.  Minns  as  the  second,  and  Edwin  P.  Seaver  as  the  third.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
full  Board,  held  at  City  Hall  November  9th,  Dr.  Lothrop  offered  an  elaborate  re- 
port, presenting  the  names  of  the  three  candidates.  In  compliance  with  the  rule, 
the  names  of  the  other  gentlemen  examined  were  also  read.  After  the  reading  of 
his  report  in  behalf  of  the  subcommittee,  a  ballot  was  ordered,  with  the  following 
result  : 

Whole  number  of  votes 85  1  George  H.  Howison  had 23 

Necessary  for  a  choice 43    George  W.  Minns  had 11 

Charles  M.  Cumston  had 43  |  Edwin  P.  Seaver  had 8 

At  a  meeting  of  the  High-School  Committee,  held  at  City  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
November  11th,  George  H.  Howison  was  elected  ma.ster,  in  place  of  Mr.  Cumston, 
promoted  to  the  Head-Mastership.  He  received  eight  votes  out  of  the  twelve 
which  were  cast.  It  is  probable  that  no  one  event  connected  with  our  public 
schools  for  many  years  has  excited  so  much  general  interest.  Strong  feelings  have 
been  awakened,  and  many  emphatic  words  have  been  spoken  by  the  friends  of  the 
several  candidates  during  the  exciting  canvass. 

The  reading  of  the  above  statement  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
proceeding  was  a  farce.  After  a  full  examination  of  candidates  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  by  a  cormnittee  named  for  the  purpose,  and  after  the  committee  had 
reported  the  results  of  the  examination  showing  the  relative  merit  of  the  appli- 
cants, the  Board  of  Education  select  for  the  position,  not  the  one  standing  highest 
on  the  list,  nor  the  next,  nor  the  next,  but  one  still  lower. 

To  those  of  the  profession  who  live  outside  the  circle  which  is  fastened  to  the 
Hub  this  action  seems  to  say,  "  We,  who  have  so  long  basked  in  the  educational 
splendor  of  the  Boston  schools,  are  superior  to  less  fortunate  mortals  outside.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  this  great  superiority,  let  us  invite  general  com- 
petition for  one  of  our  high  places.  The  result  will  only  be  another  demonstra- 
tion that  Boston  is  the  embodiment  of  all  real  excellence,  wiU  be  another  gratifica- 
tion of  Boston  pride,  and  will  astonish  the  world  because  of  the  perfection  of  Bos- 
ton educational  systems."  But  when  the  test  comes,  and  these  outsiders,  whose 
defeat  was  to  be  the  occasion  of  still  greater  self-glorification,  show  themselves  to 
possess  superior  merit,  Boston  pride  is  too  great  to  admit  the  fact ;  but,  despite  of 
it,  and  disregarding  the  implied  assurance  of  good  faith  given  by  the  invitation 
and  examination,  the  place  is  given  to  one  'to  the  manor  born'. 

This  species  of  favoritism  is  quite  often  charged  against  boards  of  education  and 
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school  directors.  If  the  charge  be  true,  it  shows  a  disregard  of  public  interest  for 
private  purposes  which  should  be  a  reproach  to  any  body  intrusted  with  so  im- 
portant a  responsibility  as  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  land. 

Credit,  Good  Friends. — "We  appreciate  the  compliment  shown  to  the  Teacher 
by  the  numerous  selections  made  from  its  pages  by  our  educational  contemporaries, 
and  are  always  glad  to  see  them  made.  ^Ye  have  been  pleased  to  notice  the  gen- 
eral disposition  to  give  proper  credit  in  sucli  cases,  and  presume  that  any  omissions 
to  do  so  have  been  thorough  inadvertence.  In  the  December  number  of  one  of  the 
journals  is  an  article  on  The  Study  of  History,  written  by  Dr.  Gregory  for  the 
Teacher  and  appearing  on  page  194  of  Vol.  XIV;  and  in  the  same  number  of 
another  journal  is  the  article  on  Ventilation,  by  Superintendent  Gastman,  found  on 
page  388  of  the  last  volume :  for  neither  of  which  is  credit  given. 

Number  op  School-Hours. —  One  of  the  most  valuable  papers  presented  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  State  Association  was  the  report  on  the  length  of  daily  sessions 
of  primary  schools,  read  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago.  The  report  was  valu- 
able as  showing  the  result  of  actual  experience  in  the  school-room  in  connection  with 
a  very  important  subject.  The  committee  divided  those  with  whom  they  corre- 
sponded into  two  classes,  those  who  spoke  from  experience,  and  those  whose  had 
none.  Of  twelve  of  the  latter  class,  four  favored  reduction  of  school-hours,  seven 
opposed  it,  and  one  was  undecided.  Of  the  same  number  of  the  former  class,  all 
favored  reduction,  some  of  them  very  decidedly.  They  are  about  equally  divided 
upon  the  length  of  school, — some  saj'ing  three  hours,  some  four.  In  order  that 
our  readers  may  know  the  importance  which  attaches  to  these  opinions,  we  publish 
the  names  of  those  favoring  reduction  from  experience.  J.  D.  Doty,  Superintendent 
Schools  in  Detroit;  J.  B.  Roberts,  Superintendent,  Galesburg;  S.  H.  Peabody, 
former  Superintendent,  Racine;  E.  A.  Gastman,  Superintendent,  Decatur;  S.  S. 
Randall,  Superintendent,  New- York  City;  S.  M.  Etter,  Superintendent,  Bloom- 
ington,  111. ;  M.  Andrews,  Superintendent,  Macomb ;  Samuel  Willard,  Superin- 
tendent, Springfield,  III. ;  "W.  D.  Henkle,  State  Commissioner,  Ohio ;  J.  L.  Pickard, 
Superintendent,  Chicago ;  W.  A.  Bemis,  Superintendent,  Rock  Island ;  and  J.  Piper, 
Iowa. 

Northwestern  University. — The  Yale  College  Courant,  for  December,  contains 
a  sketch  of  this  institution,  from  which  we  condense  the  following.  In  connection 
with  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  a  Theological  School  of  the  same  denomination, 
also  located  at  Evanston,  tlie  university  has  an  endowment  of  $550,000,  with 
buildings  that  have  cost  over  $200,000.  The  Medical  College,  organized  in  1858, 
forms  the  medical  department  of  the  university.  The  Preparatory  Department 
numbers  150  students ;  the  University,  in  tlie  departments  of  Science  Literature, 
and  the  Arts,  103 ;  the  Medical  School,  80 ;  and  the  school  for  Theology,  over  100. 
Both  sexes  are  entitled  to  enter  the  classes.  The  faculty  of  the  university  contains 
twelve  professors  and  instructors;  that  of  the  medical  college,  sixteen ;  and  the 
Biblical  Institute,  five.  The  university  and  all  its  interests  have  been  imbued  with 
new  life  by  the  accession  of  Rev.  E.  O.  Haven,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  to  its  presidency.  Dr. 
Haven  has  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  this  position  by  his  wise  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  Michigan  University.      By  his  prudent  management  that  institution 
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has  been  placed  upon  a  stronger  basis,  and  has  come  to  be  one  of  only  two  or 
three  such  in  the  country  which  can  lay  claim  to  the  title  University. 

Though  Dr.  Haven's  work  has  been  in  connection  with  advanced  educ-ation,  he 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  common  schools.  As  an  earnest  of  his  spirit, 
and  of  his  interest  in  the  teacher's  work,  we  need  only  call  attention  to  articles 
written  by  him  in  the  last  and  present  numbers  of  the  Teacher. 

CoRXELL  Uktstersitt. — The  entering  class  contains  nearly  three  hundred  stu- 
dents, while  there  are  over  six  hundred  in  all.  In  government  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem has  been  adopted,  with  very  gratifying  results.  The  plan  is  carried  out  by  a 
combination  of  professors  and  students.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  lecture- 
system  has  been  adopted,  even  with  the  lowest  classes ;  and  it,  also,  is  said  to  work 
successfully. 

Illinois  Wesleyax  XJioversity.— The  catalogue  of  this  institution  shows  that 
during  the  year  1868-'69  there  was  a  sum-total  of  240  students,  divided  as  follows : 
Graduates,  12 ;  Seniors,  6 ;  Juniors,  9 ;  Sophomores,  19 ;  Freshmen,  31 ;  Irregulars, 
4;  Preparatory  Department,  159.  The  endowment  of  the  university  is  $180,000 
above  all  incumbrances. 

German  Pronxtkciatiox  of  Latin. — The  following  rules  for  the  pronunciation 
of  Latin  were  prepared  by  Prof  E.  Jones,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and,  with  his  per- 
mission, obtained  through  Prof  Boise,  we  are  enabled  to  place  them  before  our 
readers. 

J.    division  into  syllables. 
In  the  division  of  a  word  into  syllables,  a  single  consonant  goes  with  the  vowel 
following:  as,  mi-li-ti-bus. 

n.    SOUNDS  OF  vowels  and  diphthongs. 

1.  The  Vowels  have  the  following  sounds : 

WHEN  ENDING  A  SYLLABLE.  NOT  ENDING  A  SYLLABLE. 

a  sounds  like  a  in  father, like  a  in  fast. 

e        "        "a  "  fate, "    e  "  met. 

i  (y)  "        "     i  "  machine, "     i  "  pin. 

0        "        "    0  "  note, "    0  "  not. 

u       "        "    0  "  move, "    «  "  pull. 

Exceptions :  a.  Os  final  in  pliu'al  cases  sounds  like  ose  in  dose. 

b.  I  after  an  accented  a,  e.  o,  or  y  and  before  another  vowel  has  the  sound  of 

initial  y:  as,  Maia  (Ma-ya). 

c.  J  has  the  sound  of  initial  f. 

2.  The  diphthongs  fe  and  ce  are  pronounced  Mke  e  in  the  same  situation ;  aii  like 
010  in  now ;  eu  like  eu  in  neutral. 

3.  When  «a,  ue,  ui,  uo  and  tiu  are  dipththongs,  u  sound  like  ic. 
Exception.    Ciii  is  pronounced  Jcee,  and  huic,  Tieek. 

m.      SOUNDS  OF  CONSON^iNTS. 

1.  C  before  e,  i,  or  y;  and  t  before  two  vowels  the  first  of  which  is  an  unaccented 
t,  have  the  sound  of  ts. 

Exception.    T  after  s,  t,  or  x,  has  the  sound  of  i  in  tin. 

2.  G  always  has  the  sound  ofg  in  gun ;  s  that  of  s  in  sun. 

3.  All  other  consonants  have  theif^  English  sound. 

AssocL\.TiON  OF  ScHOOL  PRINCIPALS. — The  Society  of  School  Principals  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  on  the  oth,  6th  and  7th  of  July.  The  Chicago 
Superintendent  and  Principals  will  spare  no  eflFort  to  make  the  stay  of  the  mem- 
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bers  pleasant.  The  Kindergarten  question  will  be  presented  by  its  advance  expo- 
nent, Miss  Peabody,  from  Massachusetts.  Three  of  the  eighteen  hours  are  allotted 
to  Miss  P.  The  subj  ect  of  School  Accommodations,  including  the  internal  arrangements 
and  the  location  of  school-buildings,  and,  more  than  all,  the  present  ruinous  tendency 
toward  building  school  palaces,  taxing  the  districts  so  that  little  is  left  for  salaries, 
will  be  presented  by  an  old  hand,  one  who  knows  by  experience.  Shall  text-hooks 
be  purchased  icith  2mUic  moneys  ?  Shall  a  teacher  he  confined  to  one  hranch  in  his 
teachings  ?  and  School  Statistics,  with  a  view  of  fixing  some  basis  upon  which  we 
may  all  report,  have  been  selected  by  the  committee  for  discussion,  and  able  men 
have  consented  to  present  them.  As  the  presentation  of  each  subject  is  followed 
by  close  discussion,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  making  the  consideration  of 
these  questions  exhaustive. 
Full  programme  will  appear  in  the  Teacher. 


EDUCATIONAL   NEWS. 

ILLINOIS. 


Decatur. — I  called  on  the  old  settler  Gastman,  who  presides  over  the  schools  of 
this  place.  Ten  years  of  service  have  not  dimmed  his  eye  (or  beard),  nor  is  his 
natural  force  abated.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  look  through  the  new  high-school 
building  and  see  it  free  from  marks  and  clean.  Those  necessary  out-buildings,  too, 
were  without  mark  or  stain,  and  spoke  more  for  the  schools  than  any  thing  else. 
If  neatness  and  purity  are  found  there,  they  will  not  be  wanting  any  where.  This 
'is  just  what  we  expected  from  Enoch,  who  has  been  here  so  long  and  grown  up  with 
the  schools  so  thoroughly  that  he  has  become  like  the  athlete  of  Crotona,  who,  by 
lifting  a  calf  daily,  at  length  carried  an  ox.  But,  Friend  W.,  when  these  men  who 
have  organized  our  schools  and  grown  up  with  their  growth,  acquiring  strength 
by  experience,  when  these  men  step  aside,  where  are  the  successors  who  can  take 
the  schools  where  left  and  advance  them,  or  even  keep  them  from  going  backward  ? 

E. 

Industrial  University. — The- Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  have  appointed  Professor  S.  W.  Robinson,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, to  the  chair  of  Mechanical  Science  and  Civil  Engineering. 

Salem. —  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  H.  S.  English  for  his  interest  in  procuring 
subscribers  for  the  Teacher.  All  the  teachers  in  the  Salem  Public  Schools  are  sub- 
scribers for  it.    Who  will  be  next  to  do  as  well  ? 

Shelbyville. — From  the  Shelbyville  papers  we  learn  that  the  first  term  of 
Superintendent  Hobbs's  administration  of  the  schools  in  that  place  has  been  very 
successful.  Each  month  has  shown  a  marked  improvement  over  the  previous  one. 
We  commiserate  friend  Hobbs  upon  the  loss,  in  name  only,  of  his  head  teacher, 
Miss  Annie  Headen,  at  tlie  close  of  the  year,  and,  at  the  same  time,  congi-atulate 
her  upon  a  change  of  name. 
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Clark  County.— Two  sessions  of  the  Clark  County  Teachers'  Institute  have 
been  held  during  the  past  year :  the  first,  at  Marshall,  last  September.  The  exer- 
cises did  not  differ  very  materially  from  those  ordinarily  pursued  in  institutes. 
Seventy  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  a  lively  interest  was  kept  up  during  the 
whole  session.  Prof  Barney,  of  Charleston,  and  Supt.  Blake,  of  Coles,  were  pres- 
ent. Prof  Tobey,  of  Westfield  College,  delivered  a  very  able  lecture :  Subject— 
The  Discovery  of  Truth The  second  session  was  held  at  Westfield,  commenc- 
ing Dec.  32d,  and  continuing  three  days.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  not  so 
large  as  at  former  sessions,  owing  to  tlie  impassable  condition  of  the  roads ;  but  the 
deficiency  was  made  up  by  the  students  of  the  college.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
drills  and  discussions.  Prof  Jackson  delivered  an  excellent  lecture,  to  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience.  His  subject  was,  Noah  Webster  oxir  Pattern.  It  was  replete 
with  good  thoughts.  A  copy  of  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  A  paper 
was  read  by  President  Allyu  upon   Corporal  Punishment.     The  President,  like 

many  others,  thinks  that  it  is  not  best  to  abolish  corporal  punishment  entirely 

Education  in  this  county  has  an  upward  tendency,  and  whatever  of  interest  is  felt 
is  due  to  the  labors  and  energies  of  our  retiring  County  Superintendent. 

Effingham  County. — The  County  Institute  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  met 
at  Efiingham,  Dec.  20th,  and  continued  in  session  five  days.  The  meeting  was  not 
largely  attended.  About  twenty  teachers  were  present.  There  are  about  sixty -five 
in  the  county.  A  part  of  the  week  was  inclement,  which  prevented  the  citizens,  it 
is  supposed,  from  coming  out  in  the  evening.  A  courageous  spirit  was  shown  by 
teachers  present,  and  the  class-exercises,  conducted  by  Mr.  Noble,  Miss  Noble,  Mr. 
Hoeney,  and  Mr.  Force,  were  extremely  creditable  to  them  personally,  and  to  the 
County  of  Efiingham.  It  was  a  good  and  pleasant  thing  to  see,  that,  dark  and  dead 
as  we  have  thought  that  county,  and  dark  and  dead  as  all  the  teachers  present  de- 
clared it  to  be,  the  working  force  of  its  institute  could  yet  be  drawn  from  home 
teachers.  But  the  morning  breaketh  over  Efiingham.  Teachers  there  rejoice  in 
their  new  leader.  A  fresh  spirit  possesses  them.  Mr.  S.  F.  Gilmore,  the  new 
General  commanding  the  educational  cohorts  of  Efiingham,  is  a  gentleman  of  win- 
ning manners  and  noble  traits  of  character.  He  believes  in  an  intelligent  people. 
He  do  n't  believe  in  brutish  stupidity  in  village  or  country.  He  enters  the  field  de- 
termined to  see  an  educational  revival  during  his  term  of  office ;  and  his  teachers 
are  with  him  and  believe  in  him.  Steps  were  taken  to  organize  a  force  of  a  novel 
character  to  break  np  the  fallow  ground.  Look  out  for  new  and  grand  things  in 
that  locality  within  the  year.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble,  at  Effingham,  are  exhibiting 
great  self-denial  and  devotion  in  their  efforts  to  put  their  city  schools  on  a  sound 
basis  and  fit  them  out  with  good  accommodations.  School-houses,  as  yet,  are 
wretched — dirty,  crowded,  ill  ventilated,  full  of  death  to  mind  and  body. 

Short. 

Piatt  County. — Mr.  Editor :  You  requested  me  to  send  you  a  word,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  things  seen  and  heard.  I  will  do  so  to  the  best  of  my  power.  I 
have  just  returned  from  an  institute  held  at  Bement,  Piatt  Co.  It  was  presided 
over  by  J.  A.  McComas,  Principal  of  the  Bement  Schools.  Prof  Hewett  was 
present,  and  conducted  the  exercises  two  days,  and  Prcs.  Edwards  on  Thursday. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  lectured  in  the  evening  to  large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ences.   J.  Piper,  Esq.,  lectured  on  Friday  evening.    The  teachers  seemed  greatly 
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interested  in  the  week's  exercises,  and  passed  strong  resolutions  to  improve  in  the 
future.  May  they  not  be  like  the  man  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  who  "  Resolves  and 
reresolves,  and  dies  the  same."  e. 

St.  Clair  County. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Belleville  Democrat,  con- 
taining a  very  full  account  of  the  County  Institute  held  Nov.  3d  -7th,  under  the 
direction  of  County  Superintendent  J.  P.  Slade.  The  institute  was  favored  with 
instruction  from  Prof  Metcalf,  Prof  Sewall,  Dr.  Allyn,  Dr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Bunsen, 
Mr.  Raab,  and  Mr.  Gwillira.  Evening  lectures  Avere  given  by  Professors  Metcalf 
and  Sewall,  Superintendent  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Dr.  Allyn.  The  whole  occa- 
sion was  of  more  than  usual  interest  and  profit.  The  roll  of  membership  contains 
126  names.  Many  thanks  to  Superintendent  Slade  for  a  list  of  forty  subscribers  for 
the  Teacher,  and  to  the  institute  for  their  words  of  commendation. 

Tazewell  County  Normal. — The  Board  of  Education  of  this  county  have 
resolved  to  advertise  for  bids  for  the  location  of  a  Normal  School,  and  to  ask  the 
Supervisors  to  appropriate  $4,000  per  year  to  pay  salaries  of  teachers  and  defray 
contingent  expenses. 

Washington  County. — The  December  County  Institute,  under  the  direction 
of  Superintendent  Hillman,  was  well  attended,  and  was  instructed  by  men  of 
ability  and  experience.  Among  them  were  J.  G.  Morgan,  President  Finley,  Prof. 
Ash,  Prof  Coen,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Candee.  The  Iroquois  Republican  compliments 
the  teachers  at  the  meeting  upon  their  intelligence,  and  the  interest  manifested  in 
their  work. 

Winnebago  County. — A  new  graded  school  has  just  been  opened  at  Winnebago 
Station,  with  Mr.  Edwin  Stiles  as  Principal,  with  three  assistants.     The  school  has 

200  pupils Cherry  Valley  has  a  new  graded  school The  graded  school  at 

Durand  was  opened  last  fall,  and  is  doing  good  work Rockford  has  just  been 

enjoying  a  course  of  lectures  by  Prof  Tenney,  which  were  more  fully  attended  than 

was  his  course  of  last  winter The  county  schools  are  reported  in  a  prosperous 

condition Mr.  C.  Goss  takes  charge  of  the  graded  school  at  Pccatonica. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Indiana.— -The  educational  event  of  the  state  for  the  month  past  has  been  the 
dedication  of  the  new  and  splendid  building  for  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the 
formal  opening  of  that  institution.  The  exercises  were  participated  in  by  the  state 
officials  and  representatives  of  the  various  literary  institutions  of  the  state,  and 
were  very  interesting  in  character.  The  teachers  of  Illinois  will  be  interested  in 
the  following,  clipped  from  the  account  of  the  occasion,  as  given  by  the  Terre 
Haute  Express:  "Wm.  A.  Jones,  President  of  the  Normal-School  Faculty,  was 
called  to  respond  to  this  sentiment  [The  Faculty  of  the  State  Normal  School],  and 
did  so  in  such  neat  and  concise  words  that  we  shall  not  mar  the  same  by  attempt- 
ing an  extended  report.  The  leading  idea  was  that  a  Normal  School  is  a  school  in 
which  is  taught  the  science  of  teaching ;  that  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  work  of 
the  colleges;  that  the  instructors  must  first  have  a  knowledge  of  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  the  branches  they  intend  to  teach;  and,  secondly,  must  understand 
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the  capacity  of  the  mind  they  teach.  The  province  of  the  Common  Schools  and 
Colleges  is  to  impart  knowledge  of  facts  and  sciences,  and  the  province  of  the  Nor- 
mal is  to  take  this  information  and  give  such  instruction  as  shall  enable  those  who 
are  called  to  teach  others  to  make  the  same  practical.  In  behalf  of  the  faculty,  he 
thanked  the  officers  of  other  institutions  for  the  kind  works  spoken.  Mr.  Jones, 
who  made  his  first  appearance  before  the  most  of  our  people  on  this  occasion,  left 
a  very  favorable  impression  of  his  fitness  for  the  responsible  position  to  which  he 
is  called  at  this,  the  most  critical,  period  of  the  existence  of  the  school."  We  under- 
stand that  the  school  opens  under  favorable  auspices.  J.  M.  Olcott  has  resigned 
his  position  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  school :  cause,  too  small  salary.  Mr. 
Olcott  has  long  been  in  the  work,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  educators  of  In- 
diana. When  a  state  which  gives  her  best  men  proverbially -low  salaries  allows  one 
of  them  to  depart  for  that  reason,  it  is  neglecting  one  of  the  essential  conditions  to 
high  educational  excellence.  Normal  schools  may  make  good  teachers,  but  inade- 
quate compensation  should  not  be  expected  to  retain  them.  The  resignation  of 
Prof  Olcott  was  accepted  by  the  Trustees  with  regret,  with  a  very  hearty  express- 
ion of  their  appreciation  of  his  ability  as  an  educator  and  of  his  valuable  services 

as  a  member  and  Secretary  of  their  own  body The  report  of  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  City  of  Evansville  is  on  our  table.  The  schools  had,  during  the 
past  year,  an  average  attendance  of  3,025  pupils,  taught  by  53  teachers.  The  Super- 
intendent is  Alexander  M.  Gow,  an  Illinois  man  and  for  two  years  principal  editor 
of  the  Illinois  Teacher.  He  discusses  plainly  and  directly  the  questions  of  moment 
connected  with  his  office.  Under  his  care  the  schools  have  already  made  great  ad- 
vancements. It  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers  that  Mr.  Gow  has  been  elected 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  but  declined  the  position. 

Massachusetts. —  From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Boston 
for  the  half-j^ear  ending  June,  1869,  we  collate  the  following  items.  Number  of 
teachers  in  High  Schools,  44;  Grammar  Schools,  420;  Primary  Schools,  309; 
whole  number  of  male  teachers,  112;  female,  709;  special  teachers,  28;  total,  821, 
The  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  day  schools  was  727  greater  than  during 
the  previous  year.  The  average  number  of  pupils  per  regular  teacher,  in  the  High 
Schools,  was  29.5 ;  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  44.8 ;  in  the  Primary  Schools,  46.8. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  Primary  Schools  was  14,384,  of  which 
29.6  per  cent,  were  promoted  to  the  Grammar  Schools  during  the  year.  The  Su, 
perintendent  says  "  I  do  not  desire  to  see  any  children  admitted  to  the  Grammar 
School  before  they  are  full  eight  years  of  age."  By  rule  of  the  Board,  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  Primary  Schools  is  forty-nine.  The 
total  rate  of  instruction  per  scholar  has  increased  from  $11.12  in  1853-54,  to 
$29.29  in  1868-69.  Superintendent  Philbrick  makes  several  valuable  practical 
suggestions  concerning  the  details  of  the  school  system,  among  which  is  one  rec- 
ommending smaller-sized  school-houses  for  both  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 
He  says  that  for  a  Primary  School  a  building  containing  six  rooms  is  large  enough. 
Another  suggestion  is  the  competitive  examination  of  all  candidates  for  position  as 
teachers,  and  appointment  of  the  most  worthy  to  position.  But  we  have  made 
allusion  to  this  subject  elsewhere. . .  .The  Massachusetts  Teacher  has  entered  upon 
its  twenty-third  volume.  Of  the  twelve  editors  who  originally  had  it  in  charge, 
seven  are  still  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  all  in  high  and  responsible  posi- 
XVI— 10. 
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tions.    The  twenty-third  volume  will  be  issued  under  the  sole  editorship  of  Mr. 
John  Kneeland,  of  Boston. 

Michigan. — The  number  of  students  attending  the  various  colleges  of  the  state 
last  year  was  2,772.  The  University  and  Normal  School  are  both  more  largely 
attended  than  ever  before.  It  is  understood  that,  for  the  present,  the  Regents  of 
the  University  have  given  up  hunting  for  a  president.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  that 
the  '  coming  man '  is  already  on  the  ground,  in  the  person  of  Prof.  Frieze,  under 
whose  temporary  administration  the  affairs  of  the  institution  are  moving  smoothly 
and  prosperously  forward.  The  number  of  students  now  in  attendance  is  between 
1,100  and  1,200. 

Rhode  Island. — The  Schoolmaster  is  revived.  The  October  number  came  to 
us  like  the  return  of  a  friend  to  whom  we  had  bid  good-bye  with  doubts  and  fears. 
But  this  journal  has  the  pluck  for  which  its  state  is  renowned,  and  comes  to  the 
work  as  vigorous  as  ever.    It  is  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Hon.  Thomas  W. 

Bicknell,  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools The  whole  number  of  pupils  in 

the  Providence  Schools  is  8,200,  including  300  in  the  High  School. 

Virginia. — The  first  number  of  the  Educational  Journal  of  this  state  is  on  our 
table.  "We  hail  it  as  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  a  progressive  educational  spirit  in 
the 'Old  Dominion'.  The  number  contains  several  good  articles :  one  directly  to 
the  point.  Free  Schools  in  Virginia.  Much  more  plain  talk  leveled  at  the  '  lions  in 
the  path'  is  just  what  is  needed.  The  Journal  receives  aid  from  the  Peabody 
Fund,  and  is  published  at  Richmond,  for  fl.OO  per  year. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(*)  In  the  clearness  of  its  typography,  its  beauty,  and  finish,  as  a  specimen  of 
book-making,  this  volume  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class  we  have  ever  seen.  And 
in  point  of  literary  merit  it  is  equally  excellent.  It  contains  395  pages  of  such 
selections,  culled  from  the  standard  literature  of  the  present  and  the  past,  as  are 
calculated  to  develop  a  taste  for  rhetoric  and  oratory.  By  reference  to  the  pub- 
lishers' advertisement  in  this  number,  our  readers  will  find  full  notice  of  its  contents. 

(')  Mr.  Wiley's  work  on  Elocution  and  Oratory  is  a  concise  and  clear  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  articulation,  modulation,  pauses,  emphasis,  etc.,  which 
underlie  the  science,  with  careful  directions  for  their  observance,  followed  by  selec- 
tions for  illustration  and  practice.  These  comprise  more  than  the  usual  variety 
found  in  such  books. 

(")  In  issuing  this  work  the   publishers  have  thrown   light  upon  a  period 


(8)  The  Model  Speaker.    By  Philip  Lawrence,  Professor  of  Elocution.    Eldredge  &  Bro., 

Philadelphia. 
(')  Elocution  and  Okatoky.    By  Charles  A.  "Wiley,  Teacher  of  Elocution.    S.  C.  Griggs 

&  Co.,  Chicago.    12mo.,  444  paj?es. 
('<•)  Rameses  the  Great;  or,  Egypt  3Z00  years  ago.    Translated  from  the  French  of  F.  De 

Lanoye.    Charles  Scribner  and  Company,  New  York.    16mo.,  296  pages.    $1.50. 
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which  has  hitherto  been  shrouded  in  the  myths  and  uncertainties  of  great  antiq- 
uity. The  narrative  of  the  book  is  based  upon  the  most  authoritative  hieroglyph- 
ical  and  monumental  records  of  the  Egyptians.  For  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
study  of  history  it  is  of  great  value,  and  as  a  record  of  the  government,  poweri 
manners  and  customs  of  a  nation  which  dates  back  to  the  dawn  of  history,  it  ex- 
cites an  absorbing  interest. 

(")  Most  of  the  discussions  upon  woman's  rights  are  held  in  the  light  of  her 
condition  in  the  present  social  status  of  our  own  country.  The  work  before  us 
views  the  subject  from  a  broader  basis.  The  author  sketches  her  condition  in  va- 
rious ages  and  countries,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present ;  her  present  legal 
privileges  in  England,  France,  and  our  own  country ;  her  relations  to  man — physi- 
ological, social,  moral,  and  mental ;  and  from  these  data  he  proceeds  to  discuss  her 
ability  and  fitness  to  occupy  other  spheres  than  her  present  ones  in  society.  We 
have  read  his  book  with  interest.  The  historical  part  of  it  is  instructive,  and  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  are  presented  with  ability.  With  some  we  can  not  fully 
agree,  and  we  could  wish  that  the  utmost  candor  had  been  observed  in  giving 
all.  Some  of  the  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  many,  show  a  disposition  to  re- 
sort to  ridicule  where  honest  argument  and  sound  sense  should  prevail. 

(")  Applkton's  Weekly  Jot7RNAI<  has  won  its  way  to  a  prominent  place 
among  the  magazines  of  the  day.  With  its  shorter  articles  and  greater  variety,  it 
is  quite  as  readable  and  instructive  as  more  ponderous  monthlies.  Beyond  the  pur- 
poses of  general  literature,  its  object  seems  to  be  to  advance  the  study  of  science, 
in  which  respect  it  occupies  a  field  peculiar  to  itself  Its  articles  have  a  vigor  and 
freshness  about  them  which  make  them  always  entertaining.  The  attention  it  is 
giving  to  the  development  of  a  taste  for  Art  is  highly  commendable.  Subscriptions 
for  the  Journal  will  be  received  by  P.  B.  Hulse,  29  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 
Price  $4.00  a  year. 

(")  Western  EdccationaIi  Review. — This  is  the  title  of  a  new  educational 
monthly,  published  by  O.  H.  Fethers,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  It  has  24  pages,  double 
columns,  arfd  a  goodly  array  of  talent  in  its  list  of  contributors. 

('*)  The  new  volume  of  the  Mother  s  Journal  appears  in  a  new  dress,  with  other 
improvements.  AYe  like  the  healthy  tone,  vigor  and  good  sense  of  its  articles. 
Published  by  J.  N.  Clarke,  Chicago,  at  $3.00  a  year. 

('^)  We  are  under  obligations  to  Hon.  J.  A.  Garfield  for  a  copy  of  the  Report  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1868.  Besides  the  Reports  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  1868,  it  con- 
tains, in  the  appendix,  a  memoir  of  Cuvier  and  history  of  his  works ;  memoirs  of 
Oersted,  Encke,  and  Hodgkinson ;  essays  by  Cazin  and  JMiiller  on  Heat,  and  other 
essays,  of  great  scientific  value,  by  different  scientists.  The  whole  forms  an  octavo 
volume  of  470  pages. 

MiscELLANEors. —  Oood  Health,  published  in  Boston,  by  Alexander  Moore,  is 
full  of  instruction  for  the  people  on  important  sanitary  subjects.  Frequently  it  has 
articles  bearing  directly  upon  the  work  of  the  school-room,  as  the  one  on  'Breath- 


(")  WOMAN:  Her  Eights,  Wrokgs,  Privileges,  and  Responsibilities.    By  L.  P.  Brockett, 
M.D.    Published  by  O.  Howe's  Subscription  Concern,  Cincinnati.    Sold  by  Agents  only. 
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ing',  and  that  on  'Bsnevolence  to  Animals  as  a  part  of  the  Education  of  Youth', 

both  in  the  January  number.     The  journal  is  a  monthly,  price   $2.00 The 

Bright  Side  has  doubled  its  amount  of  matter  and,  of  course,  is  twice  as  bright  as 
before.  It  certainly  is  worth  twice  as  much,  and  its  full  price,  50  cents  a  year. 
Alden  and  True,  Chicago J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  publish  a  re- 
print of  Good  Words,  an  English  Monthly,  edited  by  Norman  McLeod,  D.D.  It  is 
a  journal  of  the  highest  class,  containing  contributions  from  the  pens  of  many  of 
the  best  writers  in  England.  It  advocates  the  principles  of  no  party,  sect,  or  creed, 
its  aim  being,  by  its  high  literary  merit  and  the  elevating  tone  of  its  contributions, 
to  exert  a  healthful  moral  and  educational  influence  in  community.     $2.75  a  year. 

Tlie  Morris  Scholastic,  published  quarterly  at  Morris  Classical  Institute,  is  filled 

with  excellent  contributions  from  those  in  the  school,  and  shows  life  and  enterprise. 
. . .  .The  Oread,  issued  monthlj%  at  $1.25,  by  the  Mount  Carroll  Seminary,  is  a  simi- 
lar magazine,  of  larger  scope  and  power Adams,  Blackmer  and  Lyon,  Chicago, 

publish  the  Nationcd  Simday- School  Teacher,  The,  Sunday -School  Scholar,  and  The 
Little  Folks, — three  monthlies,  all  doing  noble  work  for  the  Sabbath  school.  Each 
one  has  its  peculiar  place,  and  will,  upon  acquaintance,  be  found  of  great  value  in 
promoting  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  young. . .  .The  American  Sun- 
day-School Worker  is  a  monthly  just  started  by  J.  W.  Mclntyre,  St.  Louis,  at  $1.50 
a  year.  It  is  edited  by  an  able  committee,  and  is  filled  with  valuable  articles  and 
excellent  practical  hints  for  the  teacher. 


TO  THE  "WORKING  CLASS.— "We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  all  classes  with  constant 
employment  at  home  the  whole,  of  the  time  or  for  spare  moments.  Business  new,  light  and 
profitable.  Persons  of  either  sex  easily  earn  from  50c.  to  $5  per  evening,  and  a  proportional 
sum  by  devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  business.  Boys  and  girls  earn  nearly  as  much  as 
men.  That  all  who  see  this  notice  may  send  their  address,  and  test  the  business,  we  make 
this  unparalleled  offer :  To  such  as  are  not  well  satisfied,  we  will  send  .?1  to  pay  for  the  trouble 
of  writing.  Full  particulars,  a  valuable  sample,  which  Avill  do  to  commence  work  on,  and  a 
copy  of  The  People's  Literary  Companion — one  of  the  largest  and  best  family  newspapers 
published — all  sent  free  bv  mail.  Reader,  if  you  want  permanent,  profitable  work,  address 
E.  C.  ALLEX  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


N.  C.  NASON, 

r  r 

135  S.  Washington  St., 
PEORIA,    -    -    -    ILLINOIS. 


Orders  for  all  kinds  of  Fine  Jol>  Printing  promptly  filled. 
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TWO    HARD    QUESTIONS. 


BT  PBE3.  E.  O.  HAVEN. 


In"  the  number  of  The  Illinois  Teacher  for  January,  1870,  we  pro- 
posed for  consideration  the  following  questions :  "  How  much  and  what 
should  a  model  American  boy  or  girl,  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  know  ? 
What  should  such  a  boy  or  giii  be  able  to  do?" 

We  will  hazard  a  brief  rej)ly  —  and,  from  the  necessity  of  brevity, 
perhaps  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  youth  in  question  should  be  'liberally  educated'. 

"But,"  says  an  objector,  "that  is  impossible.  A  liberal  education 
belongs  only  to  graduates  of  colleges,  to  those  who  have  earne(J  B.  A., 
Phi.  Dr.,  or  some  other  academic  degree." 

Not  at  all.  Liberal,  applied  to  education,  means  large,  generous,  im- 
partial, in  opposition  to  special,  limited,  or,  as  is  often  recommended, 
industrial  and  '  practical '.  A  '  practically-educated '  carpenter  —  in  an 
unworthy  sense  of  the  term  —  knows  how  to  build  one  kind  of  houses, 
just  as  he  has  been  trained;  a  '  liberally-educated '  carpenter  knows 
how  to  plan  and  build  all  kinds  of  houses,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  art. 

The  model  American  youth  of  fourteen  should  be  liberally  educated 
in  this  sense :  he  should  be  harmoniously  developed.  All  the  elements 
of  his  nature  that  have  thus  far  sprung  into  being  should  have  been 
exercised  in  the  right  degree.  Every  muscle  and  nerve  should  be  prop- 
erly strong  and  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  will.  This  implies 
such  an  attention  to  physical  exercise,  and  such  advice  on  physical 
habits,  as  but  few  teachers  are  competent  to  give ;  and  therefore  we 
can  not  exj)ect  to  find  many  American  youth  properly  educated  phys- 
XYI — 11. 
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ically,  except  by  accident.  All  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  all  his 
passions  should  be  symmetrically  cultivated.  His  sight  should  have 
been  trained.  He  should  know  how  to  distinguish  the  various  kinds  of 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals.  It  is  not  so  much  necessary  that  he 
should  have  ranged  over  a  wide  territory  of  Natural  History,  as  that  he 
should  know  how  to  do  it.  He  should  have  done  much  of  it  without 
books.  He  should  have  learned  how  to  use  books.  He  should  have 
experienced  the  aid  and  detected  the  falsity  of  books  on  this  and  other 
subjects.  He  should  have  cultivated  his  hearing,  and  have  been  taught 
to  distinguish  accm-ately  different  sounds,  and  know  something  accu- 
rately of  their  causes.  The  senses  of  feeling,  smell  and  taste  need  but 
little  cultivation,  but  that  little  should  not  be  neglected.  The  mathe- 
matical faculty  should  have  been  trained  practically  by  actual  measure- 
ment of  distances,  so  that  inches,  feet,  rods,  degrees,  or  meters,  grammes, 
etc.,  shall  not  be  mere  vocables  to  him.  He  should  be  able  to  master 
severe  problems  in  mental  arithmetic  easily.  He  should  know  how  to 
use  a  written  arithmetic  so  as  to  find  the  rules  and  processes  by  which 
such  complicated  problems  as  may  arise  in  actual  experience  can  be 
solved.  He  should  have  mastered  the  elements  of  drawing  by  rule  and 
from  nature,  and  have  so  trained  the  eye  and  muscles  that,  if  need  be, 
he  could  become  accomplished  in  the  use  of  pencil  or  brush.  He  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth,  and  be  able  to 
draw  on  a  blank  globe  all  the  principal  divisions  of  land  and  water, 
down  to  the  larger  lakes  and  rivers  and  mountain-ranges,  and  describe 
the  various  climates  and  productions,  and  give  general  reasons  therefor, 
and,  indeed,  show  that  he  will  never  hereafter  be  ignorant  of  the  method 
of  obtaining  any  geographical  information  commonly  known.  He 
should  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  usually-accepted 
belief  in  the  nature,  sizes  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
know  how  astronomers  have  arrived  at  these  results.  He  should  know 
the  general  history  of  his  own  country,  and  the  outlines  of  the  history 
of  the  world.  He  should  understand  the  principles  of  grammar,  so  as 
to  be  able  promptly  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  in  any  production, 
and  to  give  the  proper  variations  in  the  forms  of  words  in  the  English 
language ;  and  especially  should  all  provincialisms  or  solecisms  in  com- 
mon use  in  his  own  neighborhood  be  exposed  to  him,  and  he  should  be 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  discarding  them.  His  memory  should  have 
been  severely  tasked  —  for  without  severe  tasks  its  power  will  not  be 
developed.  Lists  of  words,  like  all  the  ii-regular  verbs,  for  instance, 
and  some  of  the  heavier  tasks  of  geography,  should  be  learned.  Some 
of  the  finest  passages  in  the  language,  in  prose  and  poetry,  should  have 
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been  committed  to  memory  and  recited.  He  should  be  able  to  write 
the  English  language  correctly  —  or  in  such  a  way  as,  by  the  use  of 
proper  aids,  without  a  teacher,  to  detect  his  own  faults  and  avoid  them. 
He  should  feel  justly  sure  that  a  page  of  original  composition,  written 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  on  a  given  subject,  without  any  aid  from 
spelling-book  or  dictionary,  is  free  from  errors  in  spelling,  and  that  the 
general  rules  of  punctuation  are  obeyed;  and  if  not,  he  should  be  able 
to  con-ect  his  own  composition  on  being  informed  that  it  is  wrong,  with- 
out having  the  place  of  the  errors  pointed  out.  He  should  have  been 
taught  to  rely  on  himself — on  his  own  observation,  on  his  memory,  on 
his  ability  to  reach  a  right  result. 

His  morals  should  have  been  developed.  Practical  questions  of  right 
and  wrong  should  have  been  submitted  to  him  for  decision.  He  should 
know  and  be  able  to  tell  why  he  approves  and  admires  the  great  and 
good  characters  of  his  own  and  other  lands,  and  why  he  despises  the 
vicious. 

The  elements  of  politeness  and  their  reasons  should  be  understood, 
and  his  practice  should  correspond.  The  boy  should  know  better  than 
to  walk  into  the  school-house  and  address  the  teacher  with  his  hat  on, 
or  to  sit  in  a  chair  tipped  up  on  the  hind  legs,  or  to  behave  himself  in 
any  way  uncouthly  or  like  a  savage ;  the  girl  should  be  taught  to  be 
respectful,  modest  and  graceful  in  manners.  Manners  are  not  far  from 
morals. 

Now,  to  accomplish  all  this,  it  would  be  well  for  the  teachers  to  have 
in  mind  from  the  beginning  a  ceilain  series  of  books  that  the  youth  by 
this  time  shall  have  mastered,  and  also  certain  other  results  besides  the 
mastery  of  these  books  should  be  aimed  at  and  expected.  "With  such 
a  definite  idea  in  mind,  a  teacher  wiU  work  more  faithfully  and  satisfac- 
torily ;  for  all  great  and  noble  work  is  wrought  out  according  to  an  ideal 
ever  alive  in  the  mind  of  the  worker. 


IN      THE      VINEYARD 


BY  GRACE  C.  BIBB. 


Whatever  difficulties,  theoretical  or  practical,  may  attend  the  en- 
trance of  woman  into  other  of  the  learned  professions,  in  the  educational 
field  she  has  won  her  rank  fairly.  At  the  gate  of  this  paradise,  if  para- 
dise it  be,  is  no  angel  with  flaming  sword :  all  is  open  to  her,  and  by 
right  of  natui-al  fitness  she  enters  in  and  possesses  the  land. 
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Of  the  nineteen  thousand  teachers  of  Illinois,  more  than  ten  thousand 
are  women.  These  ^vomen,  -vrho  are  doing  rather  more  than  half 
the  educational  work  of  the  state,  receive  an  average  compensation  of 
thirty-eight  dollars  and  eighty  cents  per  month.  The  range  of  their 
salaries  is  fi'om  six  to  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  The  number  of 
months  comprised  in  a  scholastic  year  is  never  greater  than  ten.  It 
need  not,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  be  greater 
than  six. 

Leaving  out  of  the  account  those  women  who  receive  high  salaries, 
and  who,  in  all  probability,  earn  higher  salaries,  let  us  consider  in  how 
far  the  comparatively  low  standard  of  instruction  in  many  of  the  schools 
of  the  state  is  traceable  to  low  rates  of  compensation  for  labor  performed. 
There  are,  perhaps,  some  who  receive  all  that  they  earn ;  but  these  are 
generally  of  the  class  who  work  permanent  injmy  to  the  profession  by 
their  connection  with  it.  Of  these  it  should  be  considered,  not  whether 
they  can  afford  to  teach  for  a  very  low  salary,  but  whether,  with  the  in- 
terests of  education  at  stake,  you  can  afford  to  employ  them  even  at  no 
salary  at  all.  Of  this  class  I  have  nothing  further  to  say ;  but  there  is 
another  class,  for  whom  there  should  be  some  better  prospect  than  the 
present  gives. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  success  than  a  high  ideal  of  the  true 
teacher's  mission.  To  this,  I  think,  even  natural  aptness  to  impart  in- 
struction is  but  secondary.  Yet  I  wonder  how  many  women  of  this  ten 
thousand  can,  at  most  times,  nerve  themselves  for  the  struggle,  since 
struggle  it  must  be,  after  ideal  perfection. 

Teachers  form  a  class  of  the  community  not  too  bountifully  endowed 
with  wordly  possessions :  if  honest,  they  are  poor,  and  poor  they  will 
doubtless  continue  till  the  ushering-in  of  the  millenium.  Many  women 
enter  the  profession  from  sheer  force  of  cii'cumstances — from  need  of 
daily  bread, — and  remain  in  it  only  until  a  good  deliverance,  in  the  form 
of  a  matrimonial  offer,  is  vouchsafed  them.  They  teach,  during  the 
time  they  do  teach,  in  ill-an-anged,  ill-ventilated,  unsightly  buildings, 
which  are  rendered  in  winter  almost  inaccessible  by  the  bad  condition 
of  the  roads,  and  which  are  often  in  the  last  degree  uncomfortable,  by 
reason  of  imperfect  construction  and  exposed  situation.  The  pupils 
collected  are  of  all  ages  and  of  all  degrees  of  advancement.  The  time 
of  instruction  is  divided  among  a  number  of  classes  nearly  coequal  with 
the  entire  number  of  pupils.  Uniformity  of  text-books  is  frequently 
unattainable.  These  depressing  outside  influences,  taken  together  with 
the  actual  fatigue  resultant  upon  labor  in  the  school-room,  must  effectu- 
ally lower  the  tone  both  of  mind  and  body.     In  what  condition  is  the 
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teacher  of  such  a  school  to  behold  the  noblest  of  our  profession  ?  What 
reasonable  prospect  can  there  be  that  she  vrill  keep  in  view  always,  or 
even  often,  the  distant  goal  to  which  our  labors  tend, — that,  even  with 
weak  efforts,  she  will  strive  to  attaia  that  goal?  Entering  the  pro- 
fession because  she  must;  kept  in  it  bv  dire  necessity;  looking  con- 
stantly forward  to  some  blest  hour  of  deliverance ;  saying  ever,  as  the 
relentless  years  roll  on,  "  How  long !  How  long ! "  what  can  she  know 
of  the  high  and  inspii'ing  zeal  of  the  ti'ue  teacher  ? 

I  believe,  however,  that,  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
there  is  a  degree  of  conscientiousness  in  work  natural  to  all  women  wor- 
thy of  the  name.  I  believe  that  when  they  fall  short  of  duty  they  them- 
selves are  the  first  to  be  conscious  of  failure,  the  first  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  means  of  remedy  placed  in  their  power.  I  do  not  believe  that 
women  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  superficial,  either  in  study  or  iu 
work;  but  I  do  know  that  in  many  cases  the  education  and  training  of 
women  make  them  superficial,  spite  of  themselves.  They  wish  to  teach 
thoroughly,  but  have  not  learned  thoroughly.     What  shall  they  do  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  means  of  professional  education  are  ample,  or,  if 
not  ample,  at  least  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  But  how  can  the 
means  of  professional  culture  benefit  those  women  who  are  now  teach- 
ing indifferently  well  and  who  must  teach  or  starve  ?  The  pay  such 
teachers  receive  is  bai'ely  sufficient,  T^dth  miserly  economy,  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  Much  as  they  may  wish  for  a  year  or  two  years 
of  normal  instruction,  no  possibility  of  such  instruction  is  presented. 

Under  these  circimistauces,  normal  schools  may  be  established  in 
every  county  of  the  state,  and  may  produce  no  results  at  aU  commen- 
sm-ate  with  the  cost  of  their  support.  They  will  probably  be  attended 
by  a  class  of  persons  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in  the  briefest  possi- 
ble time  and  with  the  least  possible  toil  of  preparation — a  class  rarely 
desu'ous  of  graduating — only  anxious  to  obtaiu  certificates,  and  quite 
well  contented  if  these  certificates  are  of  the  second  grade.  From  such 
a  class  of  pupils  our  normal  schools  have  every  thing  to  feai*.  Such  a 
class  place  powerful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  all  enemies  of  public 
schools. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this  evil  is  not  without  remedy,  and 
that  the  remedy  may  be  found  in  an  increase  of  salaries.  The  difference 
between  the  average  monthly  compensation  of  men  and  of  women  em- 
ployed in  the  schools  of  this  state  is  still  considerable,  even  while  the 
salaries  of  men  average  but  a  trifle  over  forty-two  dollars.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  the  exact  justice  of  paying  to  a  woman  one- 
half  or  three-fourths  as  much  aa  a  man  receives,  for  equal  work.     Only 
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pay  for  work,  pay  for  it  well :  raise  as  high  a  standard  as  you  please, 
and  give  no  quarter  to  contented  incompetency ;  but  place  some  means 
of  improvement  in  the  power  of  teachers.  It  is  likely  that  men  need 
improvement  equally  with  women. 

Could  a  sufficient  salary  be  given  to  enable  a  person  of  economical 
habits  not  only  to  live  during  the  year,  but  also  to  save  money  enough 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  year  of  normal  instruction  afterward,  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a  better  class  of  pupils  would  fill  our  train- 
ing-schools. If  the  two-years  course  of  study  be  then  so  arranged  that  the 
course  of  each  year  be  in  itself  complete,  no  great  harm  will  result  from 
an  intermediate  year  of  teaching ;  on  the  contrary,  good  will  probably 
accrue,  since  the  attempt  then  made  to  put  into  practice  theory  and 
methods  will  develop  the  weak  points  of  both  and  enable  a  second  year 
of  study  successfully  to  strengthen  them.  With  the  training  of  two 
years,  and  two  such  years,  added  to  the  knowledge  thought  sufficient 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  granting  of  a  certificate,  the  teacher  wiU  re- 
enter her  school-room  with  a  new  character  and  a  ncAV  influence.  She 
will  have  acquired  that  zeal  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  all  training 
assiduously  to  cultivate;  she  will  have  formed  new  and  better  opinions 
of  the  value  of  her  labor  and  of  the  dignity  of  her  chosen  profession. 
She  will,  too,  in  most  instances,  have  acquired  some  love  for  the  work, 
which,  by  the  light  of  her  newly-aroused  intellect,  seems  no  longer 
drudgery. 

It  may  seem  at  the  first  glance  that,  even  were  rates  of  salaries  so 
advanced  as  to  place  further  means  of  education  in  then*  power,  few 
women  who  had,  by  any  means  whatever,  obtained  certificates  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  educational  facilities  thus  afforded.  If  they 
should  not,  there  is  a  remedy.  For  low  wages  you  can  expect  and  can 
obtain  but  indifierent  teachers ;  for  high  wages  you  may  expect  and  may 
demand  instructors  of  experience  and  skill.  In  this  field,  as  in  every 
other,  *  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hu'e '.  At  the  very  outset  some  may 
receive  more  than  they  earn ;  but  such  a  state  of  affairs  need  be  only 
temporary.  Those  who  make  no  equivalent  retm*n  of  labor  for  their  in- 
creased compensation  may  justly  be  required  to  give  place  to  more 
worthy  workers ;  but  the  necessity  wOl,  it  seems  to  me,  seldom  arise. 

Women,  all  over  the  world,  are  asking,  begging,  for  more  knowl- 
edge, more  light.  At  the  closed  and  barred  and  chained  doors  of  old 
scholastic  institutions  I  hear  them  knocking,  knocking  and  refusing  to 
be  denied  admittance,  knocking  till  chains  drop  their  rusty  links  apart, 
till  reluctant  bolts  withdraw  and  doors  long  closed  open — slowly,  yet, 
after  all,  surely.    The  establishment  at  Oxford  of  examinations  for  wo- 
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men,  and  the  more  recent  formation  at  Eton  of  classes  for  gh'ls,  are 
England's  responses  to  the  demand  of  woman  for  knowledge. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  University,  says  in  his 
inaugural  address,  Avith  reference  to  the  newly-established  university- 
courses  of  instruction  to  competent  women,  "  The  university  thus  hopes 
to  contribute  to  the  intellectual  emancipation  of  women.  It  hopes  to 
prepare  some  women  better  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  profession  of  teaching — the  one  learned  profession  to 
which  women  have  already  acquired  a  clear  title. " 

Springfield  High  School. 


A      NEGLECTED      STUDY. 


BY  ROBKBT  ALLYN. 


What  is  that  ?  A  neglected  study  ?  "Well,  what  is  it  which  is  worst 
taught,  made  the  least  juicy,  which  is  soonest  forgotten,  most  dreaded, 
and  the  least  practiced  in  after-life  ?  Some  may  say  '  Geography ' ; 
others, '  Arithmetic '.  Yet  in  these  branches  neglect  may  be  remedied 
by  the  stern. necessities  of  business.  Any  American  of  ordinary  curi- 
osity who  reads  the  common  news  of  the  day — and  who  does  not? — 
must  post  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  much  of  the  current  geographi- 
cal discoveries  and  movements  of  the  age.  Every  one  of  our  trading 
nation  is  compelled  to  learn  considerable  arithmetic  after  school  is  over, 
even  if  he  fail  to  learn  it  under  his  teacher.  Buying  and  selling,  calcu- 
lating interest  and  making  change,  will  force  the  dullest  into  some 
practical  skill  in  computations.  So,  if  these  were  the  neglected  studies, 
the  omission  would  be  almost  supplied  by  the  pressure  and  education 
of  business  work. 

Is  'Spelling' or  'Reading'  the  branch  designated?  If  the  query 
means  such  a  reading  as  enables  one  to  gather  information  from  a  printed 
page  by  means  of  the  eye,  or  such  a  spelling  as  prepares  him  to  set 
down  with  a  pen  the  exact  letters  of  words,  the  answer  is,  "  Even  these 
arts  are  of  comparatively  easy  acquisition  at  almost  any  moment  of  sub- 
sequent life.  It  requires  only  patient  practice  for  a  few  months  to  ac- 
complish nearly  all  this."  If,  however,  by  reading  is  meant  the  ability 
to  give  vocal  expression  to  the  sentiment  and  thought  of  any  composi- 
tion in  the  language,  then  the  confession  must  be  made  that  the  art  is 
long  and  sadly  neglected.     Indeed,  it  is  too  long  for  school  to  finish. 
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This,  then,  is  not  the  study  intended,  though  quite  nearly  akin  to  it 
— the  correct  use  of  the  English  language,  and  its  careful  practical 
study.  Few  teachers  find  time  to  give  instructions  in  this  branch,  and 
few  scholars  practice  it — at  least  with  any  degree  of  intelligent  atten- 
tion or  enthusiasm.  How  shall  English  be  taught  ?  is  a  very  significant 
question,  and  one  which  there  should  be  little  occasion  to  ask.  But, 
unfortunately,  there  is  urgent  necessity  to  insist  on  this  and  to  urge  its 
thoughtful  consideration  on  the  mind  of  every  parent  and  teacher.  The 
unpleasing  fact  is,  English  is  not  studied ;  and,  what  is  worse,  neither 
reading  nor  speaking  it  is  practiced  as  it  ought  to  be.  Our  language, 
noble  as  it  is,  is  an  easy  one.  It  has  not  the  name  of  a  learned  one.  It 
is  our  mother-tongue,  and  seems  to  be  sj^oken  as  naturally  as  we 
breathe.  In  fact,  what  has  a  native-born  English  child  to  do  but  to 
open  his  mouth,  and  out  of  it  will  fly  words  and  sentences  expressive  of 
thought?  Hudibras's  tongue  was  not  more  fruitful  of  tropes  than  our 
lips  are  of  words.  But  the  language  should  be  studied  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  how  to  speak  it  accurately  as  for  knowing  its 
power  and  beauty.  Practical  accuracy  must  be  attained  by  daily  use. 
A  full  understanding  of  the  language  can  only  be  gained  by  direct 
study.  Let  us  attempt  only  a  partial  answer  to  the  question  how  to 
teach  the  English  language. 

Underlying  all  language  and  shaping  it  throughout  all  its  life  and 
structure  is  Thought.  No  starting-point  can  be  made  except  from 
thought  in  studying  the  English.  This  will  not  necessarily,  therefore, 
be  the  point  of  departure  in  teaching.  Indeed,  instruction  commonly 
reverses  the  method  of  philosophy.  Thought  must  have  a  shape  or 
body  in  a  sentence ;  and  this  imj^lies  words,  which  in  the  final  analysis 
are  composed  of  letters  or  sounds.  To  study  language,  then,  we  must 
examine  its  sounds,  letters,  words,  sentences,  thought.  Where  shall 
we  begin  ?  at  sounds,  or  letters,  or  words  ?  for  it  will  be  awkward  to 
begin  higher.  Although  nature  indicates  that  thought  is  the  living  soul 
of  language,  yet  this  is  so  ethereal  and  yielding,  so  apparently  flexible 
and  difiicult  to  hold,  that  we  can  not  bring  the  young  mind  to  compre- 
hend and  grapple  it.  Still,  thought  is  the  most  potent  of  all  the  forces 
which  fashion  language.  The  soft,  jelly-like  mass  of  the  moUusk — the 
clam  or  the  oyster — forms  the  hard  shell  which  covers  its  body.  So  the 
au-y  thought,  or  shadowy  idea,  or  fleeting  emotion,  will  not  less  cer- 
tainly make  for  itself  the  body  of  words  or  the  palace  of  the  sentence 
in  which  it  is  to  dwell.  We  see,  then,  how  men  learn  to  speak  or  to 
write.  They  think,  and  then  find  a  sign  for  that  thought.  At  the 
present  day  these  signs  are  made  to  our  use,  and  therefore  we  shall  be 
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most  profited  by  beginning  our  study  with  these,  remembering  not  to 
divorce  them  from  their  underlying,  moulding  thought. 

But  shall  we  commence  with  whole  words,  or  with  letters  ?  With 
words,  assuredly.  For  did  thought  ever  prompt  to  any  less  than  a 
whole  word?  And  do  not  children  learn  entire  words?  This,  there- 
fore, must  be  the  method — words  first,  with  their  contained  thoughts 
or  meanings,  in  part  at  least;  and  afterward  their  sounds,  their  charac- 
ters, their  syllables;  and  at  last  their  connections  and  dependencies  in 
sentences,  paragraphs,  and  compositions.  The  use  of  Avords  must  be 
largely  learned  by  imitative  practice ;  and  the  earlier  this  is  done  the 
better.  "Whether  this  is  not  really  the  great  work  of  youth  may  be  a 
point  for  discussion.  Xenophon  admired  a  system  of  education  which 
aimed,  in  its  earliest  stages,  at  two  things  only — "  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  to  shoot  with  the  bow."  Speaking  truth  is  by  far  more  closely 
connected  with  an  intelligent  and  correct  use  of  words  than  many  would 
admit.  The  first  thing  a  child  should  be  taught,  at  home  and  in  school, 
at  study  and  in  play,  ought  to  be  accurately  to  use  words.  How  slov- 
enly done  is  our  American  speaking !  How  frequently  is  the  agree- 
ment of  nouns  and  verbs,  pronouns  and  antecedents,  verbs  and  partici- 
ples, trodden  under  the  feet  of  a  barbarous  usage !  To  acquire  accu- 
racy nothing  is  so  good  as  thoughtful  practice.  Learn  the  significations 
of  words  and  of  their  component  parts.  Drill  on  their  sounds,  so  as  to 
know  them  when  the  ear  hears  them,  and  so  as  to  produce  them  when 
the  tongue  attempts  this.  Let  them  also  be  learned  by  definitions,  so 
as  to  be  brought  instantaneously  forward  to  express  any  shade  of 
thought  which  may  dawn  on  the  mind,  or  any  body  of  principles  or  con- 
victions which  may  be  born  in  the  soul.  When  all  these  things  have 
been  done,  the  English  language  may  be  said  to  be  practically  learned ; 
and  not  till  this  power  of  use  is  attained  can  any  one  be  said  to  have 
won  the  mastery  of  it. 

It  will  now  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  intended  to  press  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  the  study  of  Etymology  in  its  proper  sense,  and  after- 
ward its  Syntax  and  Rhetoric.  As  examples  are  quite  as  necessary  as 
statements  to  produce  conviction  and  action,  let  us  illustrate  our  method 
of  study.  Look  at  the  word  signify.  Here  is  sign  and  ify.  Again, 
TESTIFY,  and  CLASSIFY,  and  solidify:  each  has  a  well-known  root 
or  radical  word,  and  the  same  suffix.  What,  then,  does  ify  in 
composition  mean  ?  Clearly  '  to  make  '.  But  append,  depend, 
EXPEND,  IMPEND,  SUSPEND,  havc  a  commou  radical  and  dififerent 
prefixes.  So  attend,  contend,  distend,  extend,  intend,  pke- 
XVI— 12. 
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TEND,  POETEND,  SUBTEND,  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  know.  And 
when  the  parts  of  these  words  are  known,  we  also  have  the  key 
to  a  thousand  other  words ;  and  thus  only  can  we  unlock  the  mysteries 
of  language.  We  thus  learn  whence  our  words  have  been  imported, 
from  what  lineage  they  sprang,  to  what  marriages  they  have  consented, 
and  what  stores  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  they  hide  in  their  bosoms. 
We  shall  find  the  urbane  and  polished  Greek  wedded  to  the  warlike 
Latin,  and  either  mated  with  the  volatile  French  or  the  forest-bred 
Saxon.  Examine  the  words  wisdom,  kingdom,  freedom,  serfdom; 
or  marriage,  carriage,  knowledge  ;  or  words  having  any  of  the  pre- 
fixes AD,  ANTE,  CON,  INTER,  OB,  PR^,  PRO,  SUB,  and  SUPER,  and  be 
satisfied  how  large  a  number  of  the  most  comprehensive  words  in  the 
language  wiU  be  completely  understood  when  we  have  learned  to  ana- 
lyze them.  A  hundred  prefixes,  and  as  many  suffixes,  with  five  hund- 
red radicals,  learned  so  as  to  be  mastered,  will  afibrd  a  better  knowl- 
edge and  a  readier  command  of  the  immensely-rich  treasury  of  English 
than  any'study  of  spelling-book  or  dictionary  could  furnish,  Webster 
and  Worcester  claim  to  define  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  words.  What  memory  can  contain  them  ?  But  the  radical 
PEi!nD  carries  nearly  all  the  meaning  and  force  of  a  regiment  of  them, 
and  POUND  and  pose — both  from  the  same  Latin  root — are  equal  to  a 
brigade,  while  tend  is  mightier  than  either.  So  that  when  we  affirm 
that  English  is  to  be  studied  by  its  words,  here  is  the  method.  Study 
root-words,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

Any  reading  or  spelling  exercise  will  afibrd  abundant  and  excellent 
materials  for  practice.  Let  an  example  be  taken  at  random  from 
Lecky's  History  of  Rationalism,  viz.,  "  It  can  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  if  the  practice  of  electing  bishops  by  universal  sufi"rage  had  con- 
tinued, the  habits  of  freedom  would  have  been  so  difiused  among  the 
people,  that  the  changes  our  age  has  witnessed  might  have  been  antici- 
pated by  many  centuries,  and  might  have  been  efiected  under  the  direct 
patronage  of  Catholicism." 

Here  are  fifty-seven  difierent  words,  though  only  forty  are  distinct — 
several  being  repeated,  and  some  appearing  in  difierent  forms.  Only 
twenty,  however,  properly  carry  any  meaning  with  them,  the  rest  being 
connectives  and  particles,  or  words  which  unite  the  others,  or  fix  atten- 
tion on  them.  These  are  not,  therefore,  of  no  consequence,  for  without 
them  the  important  words  would  be  a  mere  mass  of  senseless  jargon — 
a  rope  of  sand.  These  twenty,  then,  are  the  words  for  our  present 
study.  The  connectives  are  worthy  of  careful  examination,  but  this  is 
not  the  time  selected  for  it.    We  shall  not  go  through  the  whole  num- 
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ber,  for  a  few  hints  will  prepare  any  one  to  complete  the  work.  Each 
one  of  this  number  is  here  printed  divided  according  to  its  Etymological 
analysis.  A  few  are  simple,  or  so  nearly  so  that  they  are  left  entire. 
Here  they  are:  ex-ag-gee-at-io:n^ :  say;  pkact-ice;  e-lect-ixg; 
bishops;  uxi-vees-al;  suf-feage;  cox-tixtj-ed ;  habits;  eeee-dom; 
dif-fus-ed;  people;  cha>'ges;  wit-xess-ed;  axti-cip-at-ed ;  centu- 
BiEs;  ef-fect-ed;  di-eect;  pateox-age;  Catholic-is3i. 

For  the  pm-poses  of  this  analysis  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  is 
valuable,  though  not  essential.  Take  the  first  word :  what  does  each 
of  its  parts  mean,  and  what  does  the  whole  signify?  The  radical  part, 
gee,  seems  to  be  Latin  to  carry;  ate  (the  e  elided)  is  rnaJce;  lox  is  act 
of:  AG  (ad  euphonized)  is  to,  and  ex  far  or  too  high.  Xow  put  these 
elements  together  and  read  the  word  backward,  thus  —  "the  act  which 
makes  carry  (the  thought)  to  too  high"  (a  point).  Say  is  simple. 
Peact — making,  ice  —  mode  of  ;  e  —  out,  lect — choosing,  ixg — icay 
of;  bishops  is  simple  for  our  purpose;  vsi — one  or  whole,  vees — cir- 
cle, AL — pertaining  to;  suf — free,  feage  —  vote;  cox — to,  tixit — 
hold,  ED — merely  marks  past  time,  did;  habits,  simple  in  English; 
FEEE — free,  dom: — state  of;  and  so  through.  Any  one  can  cairy  it 
on.  "We  go  no  farther,  in  order  to  have  time  to  put  all  these  analyzed 
words  together  in  the  sentence. 

Traaslate  the  original  —  not  into  better  or  simpler — but  into  more  ele- 
mentary words ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  meaning  of  these  words 
is  learned  and  fixed  in  the  memory.  To  give  a  specimen  and  thus  to 
shrink  from  no  test,  let  the  sentence  now  be  written,  thus :  "  It  can 
not  be  an  act  which  carries  (thought)  to  too  high  (a  pitch)  to  say  that 
if  the  mode  of  making  a  choice  of  bishops  by  the  fi-ee  votes  of  the 
whole  cii'cle  (of  the  church)  had  been  held  to,  habits  of  being  fi-ee 
would  have  been  so  made  to  flow  out  among  the  people,  that  the  changes 
our  own  age  has  known  by  seeing  them  might  have  been  taken  up 
many  hundred  years  before,  and  might  have  been  made  out  under  the 
straightforward  aid  of  the  reliction  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

This  translation  leads  a  step  higher  and  prepai*es  for  the  accurate 
and  intelligent  study  of  sentences.  If  it  is  desu*ed  to  show  the  greater 
power  and  beauty  of  the  compounded  or  derivative  Avords  of  our  lan- 
guage, let  this  new  sentence  be  translated  back  into  the  original  as 
nearly  as  it  can  be.  Such  a  retranslation  and  combination  will  show 
the  force  of  words  in  masses,  just  as  military  organization  and  disci- 
pline reveal  the  power  of  men  in  an  army  and  under  skillful  leaders. 

McKendret  College,  February  h,  1S70. 
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CLASSICAL      STUDIES. 


BY   PROP.  J.  R.  BOISE. 


The  conflict  between  the  advocates  of  classical  and  scientific  studies 
has  never,  we  believe,  raged  so  fiercely  at  the  West  as  at  the  East.  It 
may,  therefore,  seem  miprofitable  to  introduce  the  subject  into  the  pages 
of  this  journal.  We  are  led,  however,  to  do  this  by  the  recent  publi- 
cation of  a  work  entitled  '  Classical  Study :  its  value  illustrated  by  ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  of  eminent  scholars.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL.D.'  Andover,  Mass.:  W.  F. 
Draper.  Those  especially  who  have  the  volume  of  essays  on  'The 
Culture  demanded  by  Modern  Life',  edited  by  Dr.  Youmans  —  a  vol- 
ume advocating  scientific  study — should  obtain  this  work,  if  they 
desire  to  have  any  thing  like  a  complete  view  of  the  controversy. 

The  selection  of  essays  made  by  Dr.  Taylor  is  eminently  judicious, 
and  presents  the  views  of  many  leading  writers,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country.  The  Introduction,  containing  about  thirty  pages,  gives, 
first,  a  concise  and  clear  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  controversy  on  the 
value  of  classical  studies;  and  then,  several  reasons  why  the  highest 
benefits  of  classical  study  are  seldom  reached  in  this  country.  On  this 
latter  point,  we  know  of  no  one  better  qualified  by  education  and  long 
experience  as  a  teacher  to  speak  wisely. 

This  collection  of  essays  reminds  us  of  one  feature  in  the  whole  con- 
troversy with  which  we  have  often  been  struck :  the  readiness  of  clas- 
sical men  to  concede  an  honorable  position  to  scientific  studies.  There 
have  been  few  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  whereas,  scientific  men  have 
not  unfrequently  demanded  for  their  favorite  pursuits  the  entire 
field,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else ;  at  least,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  ancient  languages.  In  obedience  to  this  demand, 
the  so-called  scientific  course  has  been  established  in  several  of  our 
colleges;  and  already  many  young  men  have  been  graduated  with 
the  learned  degree  of  B.S. ;  liberally  educated,  and  yet  unable  to  ex- 
plain correctly  to  a  class  the  simplest  terminology  of  the  sciences. 
The  false  alternative  is  too  often  presented.  Shall  we  have  the  sciences, 
or  the  classics  ?  Just  as  if  my  landlord  should  ask  me,  Will  you  have 
meat,  or  potatoes  ?  or  as  if  my  tailor  should  say.  Do  you  intend  to  wear 
a  coat,  or  pantaloons  ?  In  each  case  I  should  reply.  Both,  sir,  if  you 
please,  both.  So,  in  the  matter  of  education,  let  us  have  both,  the  lan- 
guages and  the  sciences.     There  is  room  and  time  for  both ;  and  no 
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man's  mental  furniture  is  complete  with  one  alone.  Sach  has  been  the 
position  usually  assumed,  especially  in  this  country,  by  the  wisest  edu- 
cators. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  controversy  most  care- 
fully will  have  no  fear  that  either  science  or  the  ancient  languages  can 
be  permanently  dislodged  from  any  course  of  liberal  education.  Those 
who  seek  to  effect  the  displacement  of  either  are  fighting  against  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  ignoring  an  inherent  demand  of  human 
natui'e;  are  seeking  to  make  civilized  man  go  half-clad,  or  to  dispense 
with  half  his  daily  food.  This  conflict  is  several  centuries  old  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  nearly  a  century  old  in  this  country;  although  some  who 
hav^  pressed  the  claims  of  science  and  modern  literature  seem  to  think 
they  have  made  a  new  discovery  and  are  advocating  opinions  original 
with  themselves.  They  are,  however,  only  repeating  what  has  often 
been  said ;  and  are  pushing  Utopian  plans,  which  have  more  than  once 
or  twice,  in  more  lands  than  one,  proved  failures. 

AU  the  tendencies  at  present  in  our  country  point  to  one  result, — the 
retention  of  the  old  college  curriculum,  in  its  main  features.  What- 
ever improvements  are  to  be  made  will  now  be  tried,  not  so  much  in 
tinkering  at  the  course  of  study,  as  in  improving  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  and  the  methods  of  instruction.  On  both  these  points  there 
is  room  enough  for  improvement,  as  all  will  confess.  This,  then,  will 
be  the  aim  of  all  our  wisest  educators. 

To  show  that  these  statements  are  not  mere  unfounded  assertions, 
let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  two  or  three  very  sizable  straws,  which 
certainly  show  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

When  President  McCosh  first  came  to  this  country,  some  persons 
feared  that  his  influence  would  be  cast  in  favor  of  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence mainly,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ancient  languages.  All  such  fears 
were  completely  dispelled  by  his  inaugural  address.  In  sjDeaking  of 
the  classics,  he  says — ^and  they  are  words  to  be  carefully  pondered — 
"  I  believe  that  our  language  and  literature  will  run  a  great  risk  of 
hopelessly  degenerating,  if  we  are  not  ever  restrained  and  corrected, 
while  we  are  enlivened  and  refreshed,  by  looking  to  these  faultless 
models."  This  address  contains  much  more  equally  emphatic  and  in 
the  same  vein. 

Cornell  University  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  new  education,  versus  the  classics*  Let  us  hear,  then,  what 
one  of  its  leading  men,  certainly  a  repi^esentative  man,  says  on  this 
subject.  We  refer  to  Goldwin  Smith.  In  a  paper  on  University  Edu- 
cation, read  a  year  ago,  at  Albany,  he  speaks  thus :  "  The  superiority  of 
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Greek  and  Latin  as  languages,  and  as  instruments  of  linguistic  training, 
to  the  modern  languages,  appears  to  me  to  be  undiminished."  .... 
"  Greek,  especially,  if  you  compare  it  with  any  modern  tongue,  seems, 
from  its  symmetry,  its  richness  of  inflection,  its  unlimited  power  of 
forming  compounds,  its  liberty  of  arranging  the  words  of  a  sentence  in 
the  order  of  thought,  alone  worthy  to  be  the  organ  of  the  human  mind." 
In  speaking  of  history,  of  which  he  is  professor,  he  says,  "As  a  mental 
discipline,  and  a  mode  of  acquiring  mental  power,  I  could  never  place 
it  on  a  par  with  the  classical  school."  In  this  address  we  find  much 
more  of  the  same  kind,  but  have  not  space  to  quote  further. 

In  keeping  with  these  views,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  we 
were  conversing,  not  long  ago,  with  the  President  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  in  speaking  on  the  supposed  antagonism  of  the  University  to 
classical  education,  he  remarked,  "Do  you  suppose,  if  this  were  so, 
that  we  should  have  purchased  Anthon's  library  ?  " 

One  more,  and  a  later,  proof  that  the  friends  of  classical  education 
have  no  need  of  solicitude  in  regard  to  present  tendencies.  All  will 
recollect  the  startling  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  '  The  New 
Education',  by  Professor  Eliot.  It  was  feared  by  many,  when  this  gen- 
tleman was  elected  President  of  Harvard  University,  that  his  influence 
would  be  thrown  against  classical  studies.  Let  us,  then,  look  at  a  few 
of  his  statements,  in  his  inaugural  address.  "  This  University,"  says  he, 
"  recognizes  no  real  antagonism  between  literature  and  science,  and 
consents  to  no  such  narrow  alternatives  as  mathematics  or  classics,  sci- 
ence or  metaphysics."  .  .  .  "It  were  a  bitter  mockery  to  suggest 
that  any  subject  whatever  should  be  taught  less  than  it  now  is  in 
American  colleges.  The  only  conceivable  aim  of  a  college  government 
in  our  day  is  to  broaden,  deepen  and  invigorate  American  teaching  in 
all  branches  of  learning."  ..."  The  best  result  of  the  discussion 
which  has  raged  so  long  about  the  relative  educational  value  of  the 
main  branches  of  learning  is  the  conviction  that  there  is  room  for  them 
all  in  a  sound  scheme,  provided  that  right  methods  of  teaching  be  em- 
ployed." ..."  The  University  believes  in  the  thorough  study  of 
languages."  ..."  Some  of  the  scientific  scofiers  at  gerund-grind- 
ing might  well  look  at  home ;  for  the  prevailing  methods  of  teaching 
science,  the  world  over,  are,  on  the  whole,  less  intelligent  than  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  languages."  Much  more  of  the  same  sort  may  be  found 
in  this  address ;  but  we  have  not  space  to  cite  further. 

The  tendencies  in  all  the  above  extracts  are  sufficiently  clear,  and 
are  reassuring  to  the  friends  of  classical  learning. 

"We  have  wandered  somewhat  widely  from  the  book-notice  with 
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which  we  began ;  and  we  return  to  it,  only  to  say  that,  to  all  who  desire 
the  best  collection  of  essays  in  our  language  on  classical  study,  the  work 
of  Dr.  Taylor  wUl  be  very  welcome.  It  should  have  a  conspicuous 
place  in  every  school-library,  and  in  the  private  library  of  every  edu- 
cator in  our  land. 


TEACHER'S      WORK. 


The  work  of  the  teacher  is  two-fold — government,  and  instruction. 
Children  congregate  at  the  school-house  from  a  great  number  of  widely- 
different  homes,  as  representatives  of  the  parents  who  send  them,  and, 
unlike  political  representatives,  are  generally  true  to  their  constituents. 
So  far  as  they  have  thoughts,  feelings,  and  prejudices,  these  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  their  parents.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions ; 
but  in  general  the  statement  is  true.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  take 
this  conglomeration  of  material  and  evolve  therefrom,  in.  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  polished  jewels,  fit  for  the  social  or  commercial 
market.  Each  child,  if  not  already  a  diamond,  is  in  process  of  crystal- 
lization, and  needs  only  the  smile  and  persuasive  glance  and  flattering 
word  of  an  approving  teacher  to  complete  the  process.  Such  are  the 
parents'  and  consequently  the  children's  feelings. 

Widely  different  are  the  thoughts  of  an  impartial  teacher  as  he  looks 
upon  the  mass  before  him :  to  his  penetrating  glance  some  are  mere 
sand  and  clay,  some  soO,  others  iron  ore,  a  few  silver  ore,  still  fewer 
have  traces  of  gold  in  them,  and  possibly  one  or  two  are  undergoing 
crystallization  into  jewels.  After  discerning  the  material,  comes  the 
labor  of  refining  and  polishing.  Each  one  is  to  be  held  firmly  to  his 
work  till  he  is  master  of  it,  tUl  his  mind  grasps  and  possesses  what  is 
presented  to  it,  and  is  capable  of  using,  whenever  occasion  requires,  the 
principles  he  has  studied.  And  right  here  is  where  many  teachers  fail. 
Eager  to  have  their  pupUs  go  over  much  ground,  urged  to  do  so  by 
patrons,  and  expected  by  a  school-board  to  make  an  advancement  that 
can  be  estimated  in  pages,  they  do  not  apply  the  test  of  mastery  to 
their  pupils  —  use;  and  hence  nearly  all  that  has  been  lodged  in  the 
memory  by  former  efforts  is  brushed  away  by  later  committals,  till 
pupils  know  nothing  except  the  last  thing  studied,  and  that  is  shock- 
ingly mixed  with  preceding  lessons.  Teachers  are  apt  to  become  satis- 
fied if  pupils  simply  commit  and  are  able  to  repeat  the  dictum  of  an 
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author,  thus  precluding  the  action  and  hence  the  development  of  the 
faculties  whose  exercise  and  growth  constitute  education,  and  practi- 
cally admitting  that  a  given  amount  of  knowledge  learned  is  education. 
This  kind  of  instruction,  if  it  make  any  thing,  makes  learned  fools,  com- 
pletely obscures  common  sense,  which  is  but  the  symmetrical  and  natu- 
ral develoj^ment  of  the  faculties.  All  the  improvements  of  the  age 
"  serve  to  illustrate  the  suj^eriority  of  wisdom  and  sense  to  mere  learn- 
ing when  dissociated  from  those  qualities  and  powers  which  can  bring 
it  into  relation  with  the  practical  questions  and  every-day  life  of  our 
time."  The  world  recognizes  this  by  chiseling  into  proverbs  such  sen- 
timents as  the  following : 

"  Wisdom  does  not  always  speak  in  Latin  and  Greek." 
"  A  mere  scholar  at  court  is  an  ass  among  apes." 
"  A  handful  of  common  sense  is  worth  a  bushel  of  learning." 
The  true  teacher  feels  this,  and  is  willing,  for  the  time  being,  to  com- 
bat the  cherished  notions  of  parents  and  children,  to  labor  to  correct 
them,  and  if  possible  lead  the  parents  to  see  the  condition  of  the  child- 
ren, the  work  to  be  performed,  and  the  great  end  to  be  attained,  as 
they  are  seen  by  himself     He  will  thus  secure  their  cooperation  and 
awaken  new  and  juster  aspirations  in  the  breasts  of  his  pupils.     He  can 
then  shape,  mould  and  press  to  suit  his  material  and  develop  it  after  its 
kind  and  order. 

It  must  not  be  his  aim  merely  to  hear  recitations,  however  finely  they 
may  be  conducted,  but  to  combine  what  is  taught  into  a  system  of 
knowledge.  He  must  be  confident  that  he  has  a  system  of  his  own,  or 
he  can  never  construct  one  for  his  pupils.  The  relativity  of  knowledge 
should  be  well  understood  by  him. 

To  do  all  this  well  requires  another  element,  not  enough  considered 
in  scholastic  labor.  There  must  be  something  more  than  a  habit  of  re- 
ceptivity on  the  part  of  the  pupils :  they  must  be  active  seekers  for 
knowledge,  they  must  be  inspired  with  a  love  for  it, 'they  must  be 
flushed  with  enthusiasm,  they  must  be  impelled  by  their  own  sense  of 
right  and  duty,  or  they  will  never  attain  any  considerable  degree  of 
culture.  There  must  be  a  force  within,  ever  active  and  ever  increasing, 
that  impels  to  activity,  to  obedience,  and  to  the  proper  performance  of 
every  duty,  or  there  will  be  no  education.  That  force  is  moral  charac- 
ter. It  is  to  the  individual  what  steam  is  to  the  engine,  or  electricity 
to  the  telegraph,  or  attraction  to  the  particles  composing  the  earth,  or 
the  stellar  atoms  composmg  the  universe.  Arouse  this  nature,  and  all 
the  forces  of  the  pupil's  being  are  enlisted  in  service,  and  every  faculty 
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is  induced  to  perform  the  desired  effort.     It  is  the  teacher's  most  effi- 
cient auxiliary. 

With  correct  notions  of  his  work,  with  the  enlisted  sympathy  of  his 
pupils,  and  with  a  noble  and  definite  character  that  awakens  the  moral 
nature  of  his  piipils,  a  teacher  will  not  fail  to  do  his  part  to  aid  the  pro- 
cess of  crystallization  of  his  pupils  into  jewels  of  less  or  greater  value. 


VENTILATION 


BT  E.  A.  GASTMAN. 


In  a  former  article  (page  388,  last  volume),  I  tried  to  give  some  prin- 
ciples upon  which  ventilation  depends.  Now  I  propose  to  indicate 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  these  principles  may  be  practically  applied 
to  school-rooms.  How  shall  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  warm  air  be 
brought  into  the  room  ?  is  the  question  to  be  answered.  As  was  stated, 
all  systems  which  depend  upon  bringing  cold  air  into  the  room  will 
prove  failures  in  this  climate.  Pupils  will  complain  so  much  from  the 
cold  that  teachers  will  soon  be  content  to  get  along  without  fresh  air. 
Indeed,  if  the  subject  be  left  to  the  control  of  the  teacher,  I  fear  that 
many  of  our  schools  will  not  be  ventilated.  The  life-giving  currents 
ought  to  come  into  the  school-room  without  special  care  or  thought  on 
the  part  of  any  one. 

For  two  reasons  the  windows  of  every  school-room  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  they  can  be  both  raised  and  lowered.  In  the  summer- 
time no  better  ventilation  is  needed  than  can  be  readily  obtained  by 
throwing  open  the  windows  and  letting  in  the  air  from  '  all  out-of- 
doors '.  Again,  when  the  room  is  too  much  heated,  lowering  the  win- 
dows affords  a  ready  means  of  restoring  a  projDcr  temperature. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  various  systems  of  heating  and  ventilating  by 
steam.  The  cost  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  most  public  schools. 
That  it  does  not  secure  proper  ventilation,  as  some  times  applied,  need 
not  be  told  to  those  who  have  visited  our  State  Normal  University,  or 
had  occasion  to  occupy  the  parlors  of  the  '  Clifton'  at  Ottawa. 

Our  school-houses  are  generally  heated  either  by  furnaces  or  stoves. 
As  the  latter  are  usually  constructed,  no  provision  whatever  is  made 
for  bringing  warm  au-  into  the  room :  it  is  regarded  as  sufficient  if  the 
XVI— 13. 
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air  already  there  can  be  brought  to  a  comfortable  temperature.  In  the 
former,  very  inadequate  provision  is  made  for  furnishing  a  supply  of 
fresh  air.  I  lately  examined  two  furnaces  used  to  warm  a  church  seat- 
in  »•  between  five  and  six  hundred  persons.  The  only  provision  made 
for  bringing  air  into  the  building  was  by  two  holes,  each  12X16  inches, 
or  a  total  capacity  of  384  inches;  and  a  large  part  of  this  went  to  feed 
the  fii-e.  It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  many  breaths  a  mem- 
ber of  that  congregation  would  be  entitled  to  each  hour ! 

For  a  scliool-room  seating  sixty  pupils  the  siq^ply  of  air  ought  not  to 
be  less  than  SOO  square  inches.  I  would  provide  for  more  rather  than 
less.  Let  it  be  a  matter  of  first  importance,  then,  in  setting  a  furnace, 
to  see  that  cold-air  ducts  of  such  size  are  provided  that  a  constant  and 
sufficient  supply  may  be  obtained.  These  ducts  ought  to  come  to  each 
furnace  from  at  least  two  directions,  so  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  changes  in  the  wind.  Of  com-se,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
power  of  various  furnaces  to  warm  a  large  supply  of  au".  Many  of 
them  seem  to  warm  a  room  merely  by  radiated  heat.  I  could  easily 
give  my  o2nnion  as  to  which  is  the  best  adapted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  schools ;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  advertising  any  man's  wares 
in  an  article  of  this  kind. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  can  be  done  for  the  rooms  that  are  warmed 
by  stoves  ?  Is  it  possible  to  get  a  supply  of  pure  warm  air  introduced 
into  such  rooms  ?  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  an  affirmative  answer 
to  this  question,  although  I  must  confess  that  I  have  learned  how  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months.  Last  summer,  our  board  determined  to  re- 
pair an  old  school-building.  The  question  of  heating  and  ventilating 
was  discussed.  For  several  reasons,  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  put 
in  furnaces.  In  visiting  a  neighboring  city,  I  found  what  was  called  a 
school  ventilating  stove.  After  making  as  careful  an  examination  as  I 
could,  I  advised  the  board  to  try  it.  Six  of  them  were  accordingly 
bought,  at  a  cost  of  $50  each",  and  placed  in  six  rooms.  I  am  glad  to 
report  them  a  decided  success.  Each  one  will  warm  300  inches  of  air 
which  is  brought  to  it  from  the  outside.  We  built  our  chimneys  with 
an  outside  capacity  of  about  15X18  inches,  and  put  a  nine-inch  pipe  in 
the  inside.  The  stove-pipe  is  connected  with  this  by  an  elbow,  so  that 
the  smoke  passes  through  the  inside  pipe.  A  hole  is  left  in  the  chim- 
ney as  large  as  possible  at  the  floor  in  each  room.  This  allows  the  foul 
au'  to  pass  off.  In  this  manner  a  very  good  ventilation  is  secured,  at  a 
very  moderate  cost.  In  a  new  building,  I  do  not  believe  the  expense 
would  exceed  $25  per  room  over  the  old  plan  of  no  ventilation  at  all. 
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Even  in  an  old  building,  where  the  large  chimney  could  not  be  readily- 
provided,  a  great  benefit  would  result  by  the  introduction  of  these 
stoves.  In  our  house  the  result  is  that  the  ventilation  is  very  greatly 
improved,  and  the  heat  is  very  much  more  evenly  distributed  over  the 
room.  Pupils  at  a  distance  from  the  stove  are  more  comfortably 
warmed,  and  those  near  it  are  not  so  thoroughly  roasted,  as  by  the  old 
plan.  These  stoves  burn  our  soft  coal,  and,  if  they  prove  substantial, 
seem  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  all  country  schools. 

Decatur,  Til.,  February,  WO. 


OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


Depaktmknt  op  Public  Instruction,) 

Superintendent's  Office,         \ 

Springfield,  March,  WO.    > 

THE    APRIL    SCHOOL    ELECTIONS. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  30, 
1869,  changing  the  time  of  electing  School  Directors  and  Township 
Trustees.  The  subject  was  considered  at  length  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  Teacher;  but,  as  the  elections  under  the  new  law  are  soon  to 
take  place,  and  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  be  held  through- 
out the  state  upon  the  day  fixed  by  laAv,  and  that  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  recent  changes  should  be  clearly  understood  by  all  concerned,  I 
refer  to  the  matter  again,  and  shall  try  to  make  it  plain. 

The  changes  referred  to  are  all  embraced  in  the  first  section  of  the 
act  of  March  30,  1869,  entitled 'An  Act  to  amend  the  School-Law', 
which  is  as  follows : 

Section  1.  ^'  Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  ■  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represnted  in  the 
General  Assembly,  That  the  election  of  trustees  of  schools  shall  be  on  the  second 
Monday  of  April,  annually :  Provided,  That  in  counties  under  township  organiza- 
tion, the  election  of  trustees  in  each  and  every  township  whose  boundaries  coincide 
and  are  identical  with  those  of  the  town  as  established  under  the  township  organi- 
zation laws,  shall  be  on  the  day  of  the  stated  annual  town-meeting.  The  annual 
election  of  school  directors  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  of  April." 

I.—  SLECTION   OF    TRUSTEES. 

In  respect  to  the  election  of  Township  Trustees  of  Schools  the  fol- 
lowing points  are  to  be  noted : 
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1.  Time.  —  Two  separate  days  are  fixed  by  the  above  section  for  the 
election  of  trustees,  viz.,  the  second  (2d)  Monday  of  April,  and  the  day 
of  the  stated  annual  town-meeting. 

And  in  respect  to  the  day  of  election,  all  the  townships  in  the  state 
are  thus  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  those  electing  trustees  on 
the  second  Monday  of  AprU  may  be  termed  the  first,  and  all  others  the 
second  class.     This  designation  will  be  employed  in  subsequent  remarks. 

What  townships  compose  the  first  class  ?  i.  e.,  In  what  townships  are 
the  trustees  to  be  elected  on  the  second  Monday  of  April  ? 

In  all  the  townships  of  counties  not  under  township  organization, 
and  in  all  other  townships  which  are  not  identical  in  boundary  with  the 
respective  towns  as  established  under  the  township-organization  laws. 
This  class  embraces  all  the  townships  in  the  state  except  about  six 
hundred. 

What  townshijDS  compose  the  second  class?  i.e.,  In  what  townships 
are  the  trustees  to  be  elected  on  the  day  of  the  annual  town-meeting  ? 
In  those  only  whose  boundaries  coincide  and  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  respective  towns  as  established  under  the  township-organization 
laws,  being  about  six  hundred  in  all. 

2.  Manner.  —  How  are  the  elections  of  trustees  in  all  townships  of 
\h& first  class  to  be  called  and  conducted? 

Precisely  as  heretofore.  In  respect  to  this  class  there  is  no  change 
whatever,  except  as  to  time  of  election,  which  is  changed  from  the  sec- 
ond Monday  of  October  to  the  second  Monday  of  April. 

How  shall  the  election  of  trustees  in  all  townships  of  the  second  class 
be  ordered  and  conducted  ? 

As  follows : 

(1)  When  the  town  clerk  issues  his  notice  for  the  election  of  town 
officers,  he  should  include  therein,  in  addition  to  the  various  officers 
heretofore  designated  in  said  notice,  the  school  trustee,  or  trustees,  who 
are  then  to  be  elected;  and  said  trustee,  or  trustees,  so  designated  in 
said  notice,  should  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  town  officers  are  elected. 

(2)  Hence,  in  this  class  of  townships  the  township  treasurer  and 
trustees  are  released  from  all  care,  obligation  and  duty  in  respect  to  the 
election  of  trustees,  if  it  is  held  on  the  day  of  the  stated  annual  town- 
meeting. 

(3)  If  the  town  clerk  should  fail  to  include  in  his  notices  that  a  trus- 
tee is  to  be  elected,  and  nevertheless  a  trustee  should  be  voted  for  and 
elected  at  the  stated  town-meeting,  the  person  so  voted  for  and  elected 
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should  be  held  and  regarded  as  a  legally-elected  trustee,  and  as  duly- 
authorized  to  act  as  such.  The  laxo  itself  would  be  considered  notice 
sufficient  to  authorize  an  election  on  that  day. 

(4)  If,  on  account  of  the  omission  of  the  town  clerk  to  give  notice,  or 
for  any  other  reason,  no  trustee  should  be  elected  at  the  town-meeting, 
it  is  held  that  it  would  then  be  the  duty  of  the  township  treasurer  to 
order  the  election,  giving  due  notice  thereof  as  required  by  the  twenty- 
fifth  section  of  the  general  school-law,  and  that,  should  the  treasurer 
fail  or  refuse,  the  duty  would  then  devolve  upon  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, as  provided  in  said  section  of  the  general  act. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  election  of  trus- 
tee, under  the  new  law,  devolves  first  upon  the  town  officers.  But  if 
the  town-meeting  goes  by  and  no  trustee  is  elected,  the  school-officers 
(treasurer  and  trustees)  should  proceed  to  order  said  election  under  the 
provisions  of  the  general  act.  The  powers  of  the  voters  at  town-ineeting 
are  exhausted  at  the  stated  annual  meeting— no  subsequent  or  special 
town-meeting  can  be  held  to  elect  a  trustee ;  whereas,  ample  provision 
is  made  in  the  general  school-law  for  all  cases  of  default  in  the  election 
of  trustees,  and  to  those  provisions  resort  should  be  had  in  the  supposed 
contingency.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  well-known  object  of  the 
amendment,  which  is  to  lessen  the  number  of  school-elections  so  far  as 
practicable,  without  in  any  manner  impau'ing  the  provisions  of  the  gen- 
eral act  relative  to  the  subsequent  ordering  of  elections  when  none  were 
held  on  the  regular  day,  and  to  special  elections  to  fill  vacancies,  etc* 

(5)  If  a  trustee  is  elected  at  town-meeting  and  no  returns  are  made 
to  the  County  Superintendent)  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  person  so 
elected  would  still  be  warranted  in  acting  as  trustee,  in  virtue  of  being 
included  in  the  general  returns  made  of  town  election.  But  the  con- 
tingency can  hardly  happen.  The  clerk  would  not  refuse  to  furnish 
the  superintendent  with  a  certificate  of  the  election  of  trustee,  which 
would  satisfy  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  school-law  in  respect  to  that 
matter. 

(6)  If  a  township  treasurer,  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  law,  or 
for  any  other  reason,  should  order  an  election  of  trustee  to  be  held  on 
the  day  of  the  stated  annual  town-meeting,  and  said  election  should  be 
held  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  school-law 
(§§  26  and  27),  and  return  thereof  should  be  made  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  act,  it  is  held  that  such  election  would  be  legal  and  valid, 
provided,  that  no  election  of  trustee  is  also  held  on  the  same  day  at 
town-meeting.     But  in  case  there  happen  to  be  two  elections  for  trus'* 
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tee  on  tlie  day  of  town-meeting,  one  at  the  town-meeting,  and  the  other 
under  call  of  the  township  treasurer  as  aforesaid,  the  former  would  be 
valid,  the  latter  void. 

3.  Number  to  he  elected.  —  The  effect  of  the  new  law  was  to  shorten 
the  terms  of  all  trustees  in  office  when  it  was  passed.  The  terms  of  all 
trustees  who  would  otherwise  have  held  till  October,  1869,  were,  by 
the  new  law,  made  to  expire  in  April,  1869,  and  their  successors  should 
then  have  been  elected,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 

How  many  trustees,  then,  are  to  be  elected  next  April,  and  what 
places  are  they  to  fill? 

I  answer, — 

(1)  In  all  townships  where  an  election  was  held  last  April  to  choose 
a  successor  to  the  trustee  whose  term  by  the  new  law  then  expired — 
and  in  all  townships  where  an  election  has  since  been  held  to  elect  a 
successor  as  aforesaid — in  all  such  townships  (chance  vacancies  ex- 
cepted), one  trustee  should  be  elected  next  April,  for  the  full  term  of 
three  years  from  said  April,  in  place  of  or  as  successor  to  the  trustee 
whose  term  under  the  old  law  would  have  expired  October,  1870. 

(2)  In  all  townships  where  no  election  was  held  last  April  as  required 
by  the  new  law,  and  where  no  election  has  since  been  held,  in  compli- 
ance with  said  law — in  all  such  townships,  two  trustees  should  be 
elected  next  April;  one  for  two  years,  in  place  of  the  trustee  whose 
term,  by  the  new  law,  expired  April,  1869,  but  who  has  held  over,  and 
one  for  three  years,  in  place  of  the  trustee  whose  term  by  the  new  law 
will  then  expire,  April,  1870. 

II.  — ELECTION   OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  day  of  election  of  school  dii-ectors  is  changed  from  the  first  Mon- 
day of  August  to  the  first  Monday  of  April.  There  is  no  change  what- 
ever in  the  manner  of  ordering  and  conducting  elections  for  school 
directors :  they  must  still  be  ordered  and  conducted  in  all  respects  as 
provided  by  the  forty-second  section  of  the  general  school-law,  as  here- 
tofore, only  the  elections  must  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  in 
stead  of  the  first  Monday  of  August. 

The  effect  of  the  act  of  March  30,  1869,  upon  the  tenure  of  directors 
in  office  at  the  time,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  upon  trustees :  it  re^ 
duoed  all  their  terms  four  months,  so  that  the  terms  of  all  who  would 
have  held  till  August,  1869,  were  made  to  terminate  in  April,  1869,  at 
which  time  their  successors  should  have  been  chosen.  And  all  that  has 
been  said  as  to  the  number  of  trustees  to  be  elected  next  April,  under 
what  circumstances  one,  and  under  what  circumstances  two,  applies,  in 
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the  same  way  precisely,  to  the  election  of  directors,  aud  it  need  not  be 
repeated. 

County  Superintendents  are  particularly  requested  to  see  that  all 
school-officers  and  voters  in  their  respective  counties  have  timely  infoiv 
mation  of  the  change  of  time  of  all  township  and  district  school  elections, 
and  of  the  practical  effect  of  the  new  law  upon  all  concerned.  This 
may  be  done  through  the  newspaj^ers,  by  cu'culars,  or  by  any  other 
suitable  and  available  means.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  these 
school  elections  should  be  held  uniformly  throughout  the  state,  on  the 
day  and  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  and  that  all  concerned  should 
take  notice  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 
Supt,  Public  Instruction, 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Deeds  and  Pl-Us^s. — The  third  number  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Teacher 
is  in  the  hands  of  its  readers.  They  have  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  its  spirit, 
and  of  its  merits  as  well  as  demerits.  That  some  of  them  think  well  of  it  is  mani- 
fest from  the  numerous  kind  expressions  which  come  to  us  concerning  it. 

The  character  of  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  so  far  fixed  that  it  will  equal 
the  three  numbers  already  issued.  The  same  friends  who  have  written  for  them 
will,  with  others  specially  engaged,  contribute  through  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
announcement  of  the  names  of  the  writers  for  succeeding  numbers  would  be  a 
guaranty  of  their  excellence. 

We  have  secured  from  teachers  of  known  ability  and  successful  experience 
promises  of  articles  calculated  to  be  of  value,  especially  to  young  teachers  and  to , 
those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  inform  themselves  upon  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  different  studies  of  the  schools.  We  can  appreciate  somewhat  the  situ- 
ation of  the  many  such  teachers  there  are  scattered  over  the  prairies  of  the  state, 
and  desire  to  make  the  Teacher  a  helper  indeed  to  them. 

Our  experience  thus  far  ^has  brought  us  to  survey  the  educational  field  more 
thoroughly  than  ever  before,  and  to  realize  more  fully  the  work  to  be  done.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  field  is  boundless  as  are  the  wants  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
that  part  of  the  work  which  it  seems  the  mission  of  an  educational  journal  to  do 
grows  on  our  hands.  It  is  a  far  different  task  from  filling  monthly  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pages  with  things  which  pertain  to  the  work  of  education.  Every  article 
should  contain  a  thought  upon  some  vital  question,  so  forcibly  presented  that  every 
reader  shall  be  impressed  with  it  and  excited  to  thought  by  it. 

The  plans  for  the  management  of  the  Teacher  are,  in  the  main,  indicated  in  what 
has  been  said.    The  aim  will  be  to  present  in  it  able  articles  on  educational  ques- 
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tious  as  they  shall  arise.  We  will  not  here  speak  fully  of  them,  lest  we  may  pos- 
sibly disappoint  by  not  being  able  to  carry  them  out  in  detail.  It  will  aid  us  in 
executing  them  if  our  readers  will,  from  time  to  time,  send  in  suggestions  and  que- 
ries, and  indicate  the  AA^ints  to  which  their  works  give  rise. 

A  part  of  the  jilan,  iu  the  carrying-out  of  which  we  shall  have  to  rely  upon  our 
friends  for  assistance,  is  to  publish  notices  of  County  Institutes  and  other  important 
educational  gatherings,  if  sent  in  the  month  beforehand,  and  also  to  give  brief 
notices  of  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings.  We  trust  that  it  will  not  be  thought 
asking  too  much  if  such  news  items  be  sent  in  in  such  shape  that  they  may  be  put 
into  the  printer's  hands  at  once.  From  six  to  seven  hours  of  daily  school- work  and 
preparation  therefor  leave  not  overmuch  time  for  digesting  a  few  lines  from  a 
three-or  four-column  account  of  an  institute,  in  a  weekly  paper.  But  please 
send  the  items  in,  at  any  rate. 

Lastly,  our  plan  is  to  work,  and  we  invite  all  our  readers  to  join  in  with  their 
best  thoughts  and  noblest  actions,  go  each  will  aid  the  other,  and  the  work  will 
go  grandly  on. 

» 

CotJisiTY  Normal  Schools. — Superintendents  Wells,  of  Ogle,  and  Hatfield,  of 

Tazewell,  have  commenced  correspondence  with  the  press  of  their  respective 
counties  with  a  view  to  inform  the  people  of  the  office  of  these  schools,  and  the 
need  of  them  in  their  school  systems.  This  movement  of  these  gentlemen  is  com- 
menced by  the  advice  of  committees  of  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  subject.  The  friends  of  these  schools  elsewhere  are  making  efforts 
to  secure  their  establishment  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

These  are  movements  in  the  right  direction.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the 
practical  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  country,  and  with  what  they  might  be  and 
should  be  and  theoretically  are,  will  readily  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  special 
preparation  by  teachers  for  their  work.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  in  which  our 
institutions  are  a  delusion,  it  is  in  respect  to  the  educational  system  of  the  country. 
It  is  true  that  much  effective  work  is  done.  The  educational  reports  throughout 
the  land  show  results  truly  grand.  But  when  we  look  over  the  field,  and  notice 
how  slight  the  culture,  how  poor  the  tillage,  these  results,  noble  as  they  are,  indi- 
cate the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Yet  it  is  not  strange  that  things  are 
so.  When  we  consider  that  of  the  twenty  thousand  teachers  of  this  state  the  ma- 
jority have  had  only  such  preparation  in  scholarship  as  could  be  gained  in  the 
district  school  of  the  neighborhood,  and  no  instruction  whatever  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  save,  perhaps,  occasional  attendance  upon  an  institute,  we  are  ready  to 
say  "  Well  done."  When  we  farther  remember  that  about  eight  thousand  of  this 
aggregate  number  teach  only  a  single  year,  and  then  give  place  to  as  many  others 
of  like  permanence,  the  present  comparatively  inefficient  condition  of  our  school 
system  is  explained. 

The  most  available  remedy  is  the  County  Norrrfal  School.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
of  young  men  and  women  who  are  to  teach  only  a  year  or  two  that  they  will  incur 
the  expense  of  time  and  labor  necessary  to  take  an  extended  course  in  the  Normal 
University.  Besides,  that  institution  is  so  crowded  that  many  applicants  are  sent 
away,  and  the  standard  of  admission  is  higher  than  the  attainments  of  the  great 
majority  of  teachers  in  the  state. 
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There  is  great  need  of  schools  of  lower  grade  and  less  extended  course  in  the 
different  counties,  where  teachers  can  go  and  study  as  long  a  time  as  possible, 
whether  it  be  six  weeks,  six  months,  or  two  years ;  where  they  can  get  a  more 
thorough  know^ledge  of  the  common  studies,  some  idea  how"  to  teach  them,  and  to 
manage  a  school.  Being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  attendance 
upon  such  schools  would  be  attended  with  comparatively  slight  expense. 

Besides  the  immediate  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  schools,  another 
great  gain  would  follow,  in  the  tendency  to  make  teaching  a  more  permanent  busi- 
ness. Very  many  of  the  changes  made  in  teachers  arise  from  a  dissatisfaction  with 
their  work.  Make  the  teachers  good,  and  there  will  be  an  aversion  to  change  even 
at  the  cost  of  higher  wages.  And  when  teachers  see  that  there  is  promise  of  per- 
manence in  their  work,  there  will  be  a  devotion  to  it  and  preparation  for  it  which 
will  not  exist  as  the  system  is  now  managed. 

We  would  encourage  the  friends  of  County  Normal  Schools  to  persevere  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  them,  and  not  to  be  discouraged  by  slow  progress.  Such  has 
always  been  the  experience  of  such  institutions.  We  might  cite  many  in.stances 
where  State  Normal  Schools  have  started  with  small  attendance,  and  have  worked 
through  years  of  experience  before  they  have  reached  their  present  efficiency. 

CoRPORAii  PuxiSHSiEXT  m  THE  Etes  OP  THE  Law.  —  Corporal  punishment 
has  of  late  occupied  the  public  mind  in  our  state  more  than  usual,  and  given  the 
press  a  full  opportunity  for  senseless  vituperation  of  the  '  brutal  schoolmaster '. 
First  was  the  case  of  Willie  Atkins,  w^hose  nervous  illness,  shortly  after  a  punish- 
ment in  one  of  the  schools  of  Chicago,  furnished  occasion  for  columns  of  articles, 
mostly  sensational  and  abusive,  in  the  papers  of  that  city.  The  case  was  carefullv 
investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  all  parties  interested  havino- 
the  opportunity  of  participating  therein,  and  the  committee  were  unanimous  in 
freeing  the  teacher  from  all  blame.  Recently  the  illness  of  the  boy  has  terminated 
fatally.  A  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  at  which  the  testimony  of  physicians  present 
at  the  post-mortem  examination,  including  that  of  the  family  physician,  was  taken. 
The  jury  gave  in  a  verdict  that  the  lad  died  from  natural  causes,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  his  illness  was  not  the  result  of  the  punishment  received.  This  case 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  severe  comment  by  the  press  of  the  country,  even  as 
far  as  California ;  and  it  is  but  right  that  this  exoneration  of  the  teacher  by  the 
coroner's  jnvj  should  be  pubUshed  as  widely  as  were  the  charges. 

Another  case  in  Chicago  was  the  punishment  of  a  little  girl  just  as  the  school 
was  dismissing.  The  knowledge  of  the  punishment  spread,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
a  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  street  adjacent  to  the  school-house.  The  teacher, 
while  going  home,  was  obliged  to  turn  back  in  order  to  screen  herself  from  the 
jeers  of  the  multitude.  The  next  morning,  the  public  were,  as  usual,  informed  of 
another  '  brutal  outrage ',  etc.  The  teacher  was  arrested.  What  was  the  result  ? 
At  the  trial,  she  was  acquitted. 

Peoria  has  had  its  sensation.  A  boj^  in  the  intermediate  department  of  the 
Fourth-District  School  was  insubordinate  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  refer  the  case  to  the  Principal.  While  being  taken  from  the  room,  he 
jerked  himself  from  the  hold  of  the  Principal,  and,  as  a  result,  fell  to  the  floor, 
striking  against  a  seat  and  causing  slight  bruises.    The  case  was  brought  before  a 
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magistrate,  and  the  teacher  was  fined  $3.00  and  costs.  Upon  an  appeal  to  the 
circuit  court,  and  trial  before  a  jury,  after  arguments  by  able  counsel  on  both 
sides,  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  brought  in.  We  quote  a  portion  of  Judge  Puter- 
baugh's  charge  to  the  jury,  stating  the  general  law  in  such  cases: 

"By  the  common  law,  which  is  in  force  in  this  state,  a  school-teacher  stands  in 
loco  parentis,  as  the  law  terms  it,- in  relation  to  the  pupils  committed  to  his  charge, 
while  they  are  under  his  care,  so  far  as  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  commands  rea- 
sonably^ and  lawfuUj'^  given  in  his  capacity  of  school-teacher,  and  he  may,  therefore, 
enforce  them  by  moderate  correction. 

"  Whenever  a  teacher  undertakes  to  exei'cise  his  authority,  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment,  the  cause  must  be  suflBcient ;  the  instrument  suitable  to  the  purpose ; 
the  manner  and  extent  of  the  correction,  the  part  of  the  person  to  wliich  it  is  ap- 
plied, the  temper  in  which  it  is  inflicted,  all  should  be  distinguished  with  the  kind- 
ness, prudence  and  propriety  which  become  the  station. 

"A  teacher  must  exercise  reasonable  judgment  and  discretion  in  determining 
when  to  punish,  and  to  what  extent.  In  determining  upon  what  is  a  reasonable 
punishment,  various  considerations  must  be  regarded — tlie  nature  of  the  offense, 
the  apparent  motive  and  disposition  of  the  oflender,  the  influence  of  his  example 
and  conduct  upon  others,  and  the  sex,  age,  size  and  strength  of  the  pupil  to  be  pun- 
ished. Among  reasonable  persons  much  difl^erence  may  prevail  as  to  the  circum- 
stances which  will  justify  the  infliction  of  punishment,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
may  properly  be  administered.  On  account  of  this  difference  of  opinion,  and  the 
difficulty  which  may  exist  in  determining  what  is  a  reasonable  punishment,  and 
the  advantage  which  the  teacher  has,  by  being  on  the  spot,  to  know  ail  the  circum- 
stances, the  manner,  look,  tone,  gestures  of  the  offender  (which  are  not  always  easily 
described),  and  otherwise  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  and  extent 
of  the  punishment,  considerable  allowance  sliould  be  made  to  the  teacher  by  way 
of  protecting  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion.  Especially  should  he  have  this 
indulgence  if  it  appears  that  he  has  acted  from  good  motives  and  not  from  anger  or 
malice.  The  teacher  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  held  liable  on  the  ground  of  excess  of 
punishment,  unless  the  punishment  is  clearly  excessive,  and  would  be  held  so  in 
the  general  judgment  of  reasonable  men.  If  the  punishment  be  thus  clearly  excess- 
ive, then  the  teacher  should  be  held  liable  for  such  excess,  though  acting  from 
good  motives  in  inflicting  the  punishment.  But  if  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt 
whether  the  punishment  was  excessive,  the  teacher  should  have  the  benefit  of 
that  doubt." 

Writikg  versus  Printing.  —  A  correspondent  from  Arkansas  asks  us  our 
opinion  upon  teaching  writing  to  small  children  in  stead  of  printing.  In  answer- 
ing we  will  group  our  remarks  under  three  heads:  necessity,  feasibility,  and  method. 

Necessity.  —  If  we  take  the  most  practical  view  of  education,  it  is  evident  that 
those  things  should  be  first  taught  which  will  be  of  greatest  service  in  after  life. 
Next  to  reading,  there  is  no  attainment  acquired  in  the  schools  of  higher  value  or 
of  more  use  than  writing.  The  need  of  it  is  universal  and  continual  on  the  part  of 
every  person.  To  read  and  write  are  considered  the  first  and  inseparable  tests  of 
familiarity  with  the  very  elements  of  knowledge.  This  truth,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  shown  by  school  statistics,  that  a  large  share  of  the  children  in  the 
country  are  compelled  to  leave  school  before  they  can  read  intelligently  in  the 
Second  Reader,  and  the  larger  part  before  they  are  prepared  to  read  in  the  Third 
Reader,  furnishes  an  argument  which  should  convince  the  least  utilitarian  of  the 
necessity  for  teaching  writing  early. 

Is  it  feasible? — Why  not?  Printing  has  shown  itself  practicable,  and  the  very 
fact  that,  after  it  is  learned,  it  is  set  aside  for  the  script  letters  shows  that  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  practice  as  writing.    Were  the  letters  as  easily  and  rapidly  formed  by 
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printing  as  by  writing,  we  should,  in  some  cases  at  least,  find  it  adopted  in  actual 
business  life.  Grant  that  it  is  feasible,  says  some  one,  ■would  it  not  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  child  shall  commence  it  at  once  ?  Let  him  have  a  little  time  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  printed  form  of  the  letters  before  he  is  given  the  written. 
Let  us  see.  How  much  does  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  printed  a  prepare 
him  to  form  the  script  a  ?  Is  he  not  at  just  as  great  a  loss  how  to  form  it  at^er 
printing  for  a  year  or  more  as  he  would  have  been  at  the  start  ?  Does  he  not  in 
printing  contract  some  very  objectionable  habits,  which  must  be  overcome  before 
he  can  write  smoothly  and  easily  ?  But  granting  that  the  child  is  better  prepared 
to  commence  writing  the  third  year  of  school  than  he  was  the  first,  we  submit  that 
the  time  uselessly  spent  in  learning  to  print  is  ample  to  compensate  for  any  slower 
progress,  while  the  accomplishment  of  being  able  to  write  is  certainly  worth  the 
eflFort  it  will  cost  even  at  that  early  age. 

How  shall  uriting  be  taught? — As  an  auxiliary  to  the  word-method,  as  printing 
now  is.  Suppose  the  word  be  coic.  The  child  has  seen  the  real  cow.  perhaps,  also, 
\.\\e  picture  cow,  as  weU  as  the  ic&rd  cow.  Before  he  undertakes  to  form  the  word, 
the  teacher  calls  his  careful  attention  to  the  writing  of  the  word.  She  sets  him 
the  copy  which  he  is  to  imitate.  Under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  he  writes,  and 
by  the  same  cire  and  attention  of  the  teacher  he  will  attain  excellence  in  this  art 
more  easily  than  in  printing.  "We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  of  our  read- 
ers who  have  had  practical  experience  in  this  work,  upon  the  best  method  to  be 
pursued  in  giving  instruction. 

Learning  that  printing  has  been  supplanted  by  writing  in  the  primary  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  we  have  requested  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  that  city  a 
brief  statement  of  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  its  practical  working  there.  He 
has  kindly  furnished  the  following  reply,  under  date  of  the  od  ultimo : 

"  The  pupils  of  our  schools  learn  the  script  letter  before  they  do  the  printed  let- 
ter, and  commence  writing  on  the  slate  so  soon  as  they  enter  school.  When  they 
have  learned  the  form  and  elementary  sound  of  a  letter,  they  at  once  go  to  work 
to  reproduce  the  form  on  their  slates.  After  they  have  been  in  school  three  or 
four  months,  they  are  prepared  to  write  short  sentences,  composed  of  words  of  not 
more  than  three  or  four  letters,  quite  readily  from  dictation.  "UTien  they  go  into 
the  First  Reader  they  begin  the  use  of  pen  and  ink.  We  have  pursued  the  script 
method  for  several  years,  and,  as  we  think,  with  the  most  gratifying  success ;  but 
we  have  only  recently  introduced  the  pen  into  a  grade  as  low  as  our  E,  or  First- 
Reader  classes.  The  success  of  the  experiment  in  the  grade  named  has  been  aU 
that  the  most  sanguine  expected.  The  old  practice  of  print-letter  writing  we  have 
not  used  for  several  years,  and  think  it  almost  an  absolute  waste  of  time.  Wlien 
the  pupils  have  learned  the  form  of  the  script  letters,  the  transition  to  the  printed 
form  is  readily  made  in  a  few  lessons  given  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard. 

"  Yours  truly,  Johx  Haxcock." 

Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Chicago,  writes  as  follows, 
dating  on  the  4th  ult. : 

"  In  reply  to  your  tavor  of  2Sth  ult.,  I  would  say  that  our  experiment  of  writing 
in  the  10th  Grade  is  proving  a  success.  We  have  but  just  inaugurated  it,  and  of 
course  it  is  not  yet  perfect.  Since  reading  your  note  I  have  visited  three  schools, 
not  the  best  in  matter  of  writing,  and  I  send  you  specimens  of  the  writing  of  names 
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by  pupils  of  four  classes,  either  just  promoted  or  not  quite  ready  for  promotion. 
The  whole  is  written  by  themselves,  and  for  the  first  time  with  pencil  and  paper 
in  the  very  great  majority  of  cases." 

The  writing  of  names  mentioned  in  Mr.  Pickard's  note  was  very  legible,  espe- 
cially when  the  age  of  the  children  is  considered.  In  order  that  our  readers  may 
have  an  idea  of  its  merit,  we  will  say  that  it  would  compare  favorably  with  the 
writing  in  hotel-registers  generally. 

Chicago  Report. — The  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Chicago  comprises  a  volume  of  311  pages,  of  beautiful  typography,  and  contains 
a  complete  history  of  the  administration  of  the  school  system  for  the  year  1868-'69. 
The  Reports  of  the  President  and  Superintendent  are  the  principal  documents,  and 
contain  many  suggestions  of  general  educational  interest. 

After  noticing  briefly  various  desired  improvements,  President  Briggs  discusses 
quite  fully  the  question  of  corporal  punishment.  The  opinions  of  various  school- 
committees,  east  and  west,  are  quoted,  clearly  including  this  method  as  one  of  the 
proper  punishments  for  use  in  the  administration  of  schools.  The  President  states 
that  by  reference  to  the  records,  which  are  made  to  include  every  case  of  corporal 
punishment,  however  trivial,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  punishments 
daily  is. only  two  to  every  ten  or  twelve  thousand  children  in  attendance.  The 
necessity  of  greater  attention  to  the  study  of  natural  science  is  very  strongly  urged. 
The  Superintendent's  Report  is  a  careful  statement  of  the  work  done  in  the 
schools  during  the  year,  and  of  their  condition  at  its  close.  We  wish  that  his 
statement  of  the  perplexities  and  trials  of  the  teacher's  work  might  be  read  by 
every  parent.  A  deserved  tribute  is  paid  to  the  teachers  for  their  zeal  and  faith- 
fulness in  the  work. 

We  present  some  of  the  more  important  items  from  the  statistics  of  the  report, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  similar  items  from  the  Boston  Report  for  the  half- 
year  ending  at  the  same  time  : 

Population  of  Chicago',  October,  1868,  252,054;  Boston,  in  1865,  220,780. 

Number  of  Districts Cliicago, 

Number  of  High  Schools " 

Number  of  Grammar  Schools " 

Teachers  in  High  Schools " 

Total  number  of  Teachers,  except  in  Evening  Schools,  " 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging " 

Average  attendance " 

Per  cent,  of  attendance " 

Average  number  of  Piipils  belonging  per  teacher: 

High  Schools " 

Grammar  Schools " 

Primary  Schools " 

Grammar  and  Primary  Schools " 

Average  attendance  at  Evening  Schools " 

Average  number  belonging  in  High  Schools " 

Average  number  belonging  in  Grammar  Department  " 

Average  number  belonging  in  Primary  Department.  " 

Total  cost  of  Instruction  per  pupil " 

Average  number  belonging  in  all  the  schools  in  1859..  " 

Number  of  Teachers  of  Music " 

Among  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  the  year  in  Chicago  was  the  final  examin- 
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ation  of  the  scliools  in  Singing.  Tlie  examination  consisted  in  reading  at  sight 
music  prepared  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  not  connected  with  the  schools.  Out 
of  the  nineteen  Grammar  Schools,  eleven  had  an  average  of  over  90  per  cent.,  and 
of  the  twenty-seven  Primary  Schools,  examined  upon  exercises  adapted  to  more 
elementary  work,  only  eight  fell  below  90  per  cent.  Such  proficiency  was  reached 
through  instruction  given  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  schools. 

Official  Departmekt.  —  The  communications  of  the  State  Superintendent 
which  regularly  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Teacher  are  of  great  value  to  all  per- 
sons connected  with  the  administration  of  the  public-school  system.  Careful  atten- 
tion to  them  will  avoid  many  irregularities  and  much  confusion  which  might  other- 
wise arise.  The  article  in  the  present  number  is  of  especial  importance,  in  view 
of  the  approaching  spring  elections,  and  the  attention  of  aU  school-officers  is  invited 
thereto. 

CoNSTiTUTiois  Aii  CoNVEMTiojsr.  —  Amoug  the  most  hopeful  indications  of  pro- 
gress is  the  action  taken,  of  the  convention  now  iu  session  at  Springfield,  in  intro- 
ducing into  the  new  constitution  a  clause  prohibiting  division  of  the  school-fund 
among  private  or  sectarian  institutions.    The  clause  reads  as  follows : 

"  Neither  the  General  Assembly,  nor  any  county,  city,  town,  township,  school- 
district,  municipal  or  other  corporation,  shall  ever  make  any  appropriation  or  pay 
from  any  public  fund  whatever  any  thing  in  aid  of  any  sectarian  purpose,  or  to 
help  support  or  sustain  any  school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  university,  or  other 
institution  of  learning,  controlled  by  any  sectarian  denomination  whatever ;  nor 
shall  any  grant,  donation  of  land  or  personal  property  ever  be  made  by  any  such 
public  corporation  for  any  sectarian  purpose  whatever." 

The  unanimity  with  which  it  was  adopted,  the  vote  being  43  to  9,  may  be  taken 
as  a  very  emphatic  expression  of  the  opposition  of  the  people  of  the  state  to  any 
attempt  to  divert  any  portion  of  the  public-school  fund  from  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed. 

Another  evidence  of  the  freedom  of  the  convention  from  any  spirit  of  party  or 
sectarian  prejudice  is  shown  in  the  rejection,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  27,  of  a  proposed 
clause  prohibiting  the  education  of  white  and  colored  children  in  the  same  schools. 

State  UinTEKSiTY.  —  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Association  at  Ottawa  a  Legislative  Committee  was  appointed,  to  present  before 
the  convention  at  Springfield  such  amendments  as  should  be  made  to  the  educa- 
tional article  of  the  constitution.  The  committee  has  performed  its  mission. 
Among  the  questions  presented  by  them  was  that  of  the  establishment  of  a  State 
University  upon  a  plan  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  any  institution  yet  organ- 
ized in  the  state.  Being  actively  engaged  in  their  regular  school-duties,  the  com- 
mittee had  but  a  limited  time  to  give  to  their  mission.  In  their  behalf,  Hon.  J.  W. 
Fell,  of  Normal,  has  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  convention,  in  which  the  need  of  the 
state  for  such  an  institution  is  fully  presented  and  its  claims  are  ably  urged.  Many 
members  of  the  convention  think  favorably  of  the  project.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  throughout  the  state  will  lend  every  aid  for  the 
accomplishment  of  so  noble  a  purpose. 

The  CiNcrNNATi  Controversy.  —  It  will  be  remembered  that,  last  year,  the 
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Cincinnati  Board  of  Education,  after  a  heated  discussion,  passed  a  resolution  pro- 
hibiting the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  schools.  At  the 
instance  of  some  of  the  people,  the  Board  were  enjoined  from  carrying  their  reso- 
lution into  effect.  The  case  was  fully  and  ably  argued  before  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  city.  After  due  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  court  has  rendered  its  de- 
cision, making  the  injunction  perpetual.  The  court  were  divided,  two  to  one.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  counsel  for  the  Board  to  appeal  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state,  whence  it  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

What  Teachers  Need.  —  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  educators  in 
the  state,  now  a  County  Superintendent,  in  writing  of  the  situation  in  his  section, 
says:  "  Nothing  would  be  so  valuable  to  our  teachers  as  definite  instruction  in  the 
work  of  teaching,  taking  up  the  different  branches  and  presenting  methods  as  you 
would  to  a  teacher  who  fell  asleep  foi'ty  years  ago  and  had  just  waked  up.  Espe- 
cially would  this  be  valuable  on  Reading.  I  have  more  trouble  with  that  than 
with  every  thing  else.  Children  are  taught  a,  b,  c,  etcd.;  to  spell  the  long  un- 
meaning columns  in  the  Elementary  Spelling-Book ;  and  then  go  stammering 
through  other  reading-books  without  once  thinking  that  a  word  or  sentence  is  in- 
tended to  suggest  or  express  an  idea.  Can  we  not  have  a  few  articles  beginning 
with  the  child's  first  day  at  school  and  ending  with  the  Fourth  Reader  ?  If  I  can 
get  pupils  on  right  so  far,  I  have  no  fear  about  the  rest.  One  point  that  I  want  to 
have  brought  out  is  this,  viz.,  every  sentence  the  child  reads,  no  matter  whether 
on  card  or  in  an  advanced  class,  should  so  distinctly  impress  his  mind  with  an  idea 
that  he  can  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  the  question  '  What  do  you  understand 
by  that?'" 

Such  plain  statements  of  the  wants  of  the  schools  and  teachers  of  the  state  are 
always  gladly  received.  They  enable  us  to  make  the  Teacher  more  completely 
answer  its  purpose  —  that  of  giving  real  aid  in  the  work.  Send  them  in.  Under 
the  head  of '  Deeds  and  Plans ',  farther  reference  is  made  to  this  subject. 

Mathematical,  Geography.  —  Rev.  I.  Wilkinson,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Jacksonville,  sends  the  following  classification  of  topics  in  this  study.  The  system 
is  quite  exhaustive,  and  will  be  found  a  great  assistance  in  teaching  the  subject. 
If  the  plan  suggested  be  carefully  followed  by  the  teacher,  it  will  be  found  very 
complete,  though  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  adopt  it  fully  in  class-instruction. 
The  divisions  of  the  subject  are  as  follows : 

Shape.  1.  Sjihere;  proofs:  ship,  "pole-star,  eclipse,  circumnavigation,  vertical 
lines,  horizontal  lines,  attraction,  actual  measurement,  analogy.  2.  OUate  Spheroid; 
proofs :  pendulum,  latitude,  centrifugal  force,  analogy. 

Size.     Diameter,  circumference,  area,  solidity. 

Points.  Lines.  Circles.  1.  Poles:  north,  south.  2.  Lines:  axes.  3.  Circles. 
Great :  equator,  meridians,  rational  horizon,  ecliptic.  Small :  parallels,  tropics  — 
Cancer,  Capricorn;  polar  —  Arctic,  Antarctic. 

Division  bj"- circles.  1.  Hemispheres:  Northern,  Southern,  Eastern,  Western. 
2.  Longitude:  East,  West.  3.  Latitude:  North,  South.  4.  Zones:  North-Frigid, 
North-Temperate,  Torrid,  South-Temperate,  South-Frigid. 

Motion.    1.  Daily;  proofs :  day  and  night,  ball  from  tower,  flattening  at  poles, 
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gravity  at  equator,  pendulum  experiment,  analogy.  2.  Yearly;  proofs :  squares  of 
revolution,  aberration  of  light,  analogy.  3.  Sidereal;  proof:  appearance  of  stars  in 
Hercules. 

Position.  Distance  from  Moon,  distance  from  Sun,  distance  from  Sirius,  dis- 
tances from  other  planets,  inclination  of  axis  23°  30'. 

Effect  of  motion.     1.  Day  and  night.     2.  Change  of  seasons. 

Modes  of  representing  the  Earth.  Globe,  orrery,  tellurian,  Luna  Tellus,  maps 
and  charts. 

Ventilation.  —  In  his  article  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Gastman  speaks  directly  upon 
the  practical  bearings  of  the  question.  He  writes  plainly  and  understandingly 
upon  a  matter  of  no  secondary  importance.  The  supply  of  a  man's  portion  of  sun- 
shine and  pure  air  should  not  depend  upon  the  sensations  or  caprice  of  any  body. 
From  them  all  nature  drinks  in  its  life  and  beauty,  and  whoever,  in  building  a 
school-house,  shuts  them  out,  deprives  the  school-room  of  its  life-giving  elements. 
Mr. 'Gastman  has  for  years  studied  the  matter,  and  is  ready  to  give  the  results  of 
his  investigations  to  any  desiring  information  on  the  subject.  In  a  note  accompa- 
nying he  says :  "  It  might  not  be  improper  for  you  to  say  that,  if  any  school-men 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  my  experiments  in  this  line,  they  can  do  so,  '  without 
money  and  without  price ',  by  writing.  If  I  had  known  what  I  do  now  four  years 
ago,  I  might  have  saved  several  hundred  dollars  and  some  mortifying  failures." 

Small-Pox. — We  notice  that  in  some  localities  the  schools  are  much  broken  up 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  this  disease.  This  fact  suggests  the  inquiry  whether 
the  children  of  the  various  neighborhoods,  especially  of  the  villages  and  towns  of 
the  state,  have  been  protected  against  its  ravages  by  vaccination.  If  proper  care 
is  taken,  this  practice  is  considered  by  medical  authorities  to  be  perfectly  harmless 
and  a  sure  protection  against  a  loathsome  contagion.  In  some  of  the  large  cities 
medical  boards  are  urging  the  enactment  of  a  law  compelling  the  vaccination  of 
all  children,  and  none  are  admitted  to  the  public  schools  without  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  vaccinnated. 

Supply  op  Text-Books.  —  Since  writing  the  article  on  '  Cost  of  Text-Books', 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Teacher,  we  have  been  gratified  to  learn  that,  in 
a  few  instances,  in  the  country  districts,  the  plan  there  suggested  has  been  prac- 
ticed, with  the  most  gratifying  results.  By  buying  books  and  stationery  for  the 
whole  school,  the  directors  save  to  the  children  from  twenty -five  to  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  money  they  would  otherwise  have  expended.  Besides  this,  the  fact  of  a 
uniformity  of  text-books  secured  is  an  item  of  much  more  importance  than  any 
pecuniary  gain. 

Indtjstkial  University.  —  By  the  kindness  of  Prof  Baker,  we  are  in  receipt 
of  a  copy  of  the  Second  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution. 
It  forms  a  pamphlet  of  372  pages,  and,  besides  the  report  of  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  contains,  for  the  most  part,  the  lectures  given  and  discussions 
held  at  the  first  annual  course.  These,  being,  as  they  are,  the  results  of  much 
study  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  have  made  their  several  subjects 
specialties,  form  a  volume  of  exceeding  value  to  all  interested  in  agricultural  pur- 
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suits.  It  is  matter  for  great  gratification  that  the  university  is,  at  the  start,  able  to 
present  so  valuable  a  record  of  its  doings.  The  institution  is  moving  prosperously- 
forward. 

Prop.  Beal.  —  This  gentleman,  whose  contributions  to  the  Teacher  are  doing 
much  to  attract  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  has 
been  engaged  to  deliver  an  extended  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject.  Botany,  in 
the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  commencing  July  10.  The  Prairie  Far- 
mer says,  "  Prof  Beal's  reputation  insures  an  interesting  and  successful  course,  and 
we  congratulate  the  institution  on  securing  his  valuable  services." 

Subscriptions. — All  the  teachers  of  the  Shelby ville  schools  save  one  (ten  out 
of  eleven),  subscribe  for  the  Teacher.  If  all  the  teachers  in  the  state  should  do 
equally  well,  our  list  would  be  larger  than  that  of  any  other  educational  journal. 
Thanks  to  the  numerous  County  Superintendents  and  other  friends  who  arp  ac- 
tively aiding  the  extension  of  the  list.    "We  will  try  hard  to  merit  your  favors. 
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Notes  from  Chicago. —  Our  course  of  six  scientific  lectures  was  inaugurated 
Saturday,  Jan.  8th,  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Andwews,  his  subject  being  Recent  Geology.  For 
fifteen  years  he  had  been  an  interested  observer  of  certain  facts  bearing  upon  this 
subject.  He  had  also  collected  the  reports  of  all  the  Railroad  and  Harbor  Surveys 
in  the  Northwest,  from  which  observations  and  facts  he  claimed  he  had  certain 
proof  of  his  theory;  which  is,  in  brief,  that  the  present  geological  age,  or  the  Age 
of  Man,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  Drift  Period,  began  not  less  than  7,500  years 
ago.  The  boulders  scattered  about  the  surface  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  had  evi- 
dently been  brought  there  from  north  of  Lake  Superior.  There  are  certain  mound 
formations  which  which  make  it  almost  certain  that  these  boulders  were  conveyed 
by  a  water  agency,  rather  than  by  ice  according  to  Prof  Agassiz.  At  any  rate, 
there  are  certain  proofs  that  during  the  Drift  Period  this  section  of  the  country 
was  submerged  with  water.  From  the  fact  that  there  are  no  traces  of  beach-lines 
till  within  33  feet  of  the  present  level,  the  lecturer  concludes  that  the  subsidence  of 
these  waters  must  have  been  sudden  —  the  result  of  some  geological  revolution. 
The  lakes  have  had  three  diff"erent  levels :  the  first  52  feet  above  the  present,  then 
dropped  to  30  feet  above,  from  which  they  subsided  to  their  present  level.  Wave 
action  is  admitted  to  be  a  uniform  geological  force.  From  observations  made  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years,  it  is  found  that  the  average  recession  of  the  shore-lines 
from  wave  action  is  5.38  feet  per  annum.  The  entire  recession  is  now  2%  miles ; 
hence,  by  dividing,  we  obtain  the  result  as  above  stated.  The  lecture  contained 
many  statistical  facts  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  subject.  On  the 
following  Saturday,  the  15th,  Dr.  Blaney  lectured  on  familiar  Chemistry  —  taking 
for  his  subject  Fermentation,  and  discussing  somewhat  at  length  the  germination  of 
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seeds,  their  growth,  etc.  The  lecture  was  one  of  decided  interest.  Col.  J.  H.  Fos- 
ter is  to  deliver  the  next  in  course,  on  the  Physical  Oeography  of  the  Mississippi 
VaUey.  The  other  three  are  not  yet  announced,  except  that  Major  Powell  is  prom- 
ised  The  schools  are  now  in  successful  operation.    All  our. troubles  mentioned 

in  the  January  number  are  at  rest.  The  paymaster  has  paid  his  compliments  and 
the  city's  greenbacks A.  M.  Brooks  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Dear- 
born School,  and  Miss  Barnard,  the  efficient  Head  Assistant,  is  acting  as  Principal. 
A  Miss  Leech  succeeds  Mr.  J.  C.  Pickard  as  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the  High  School. 

Decatuk. — In  a  general  review  of  the  city,  the  Decatur  Republican  places  the 
public  schools  in  a  high  rank,  and  gives  Superintendent  Gastman  proper  credit  for 
his  efficiency  in  bringing  them  to  their  present  excellence. 

Jacksonville. — The  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  has  issued  its  fifth 
annual  report.  The  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  has  sixty-three  pupils. 
The  number  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  institution,  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered an  index  of  the  appreciation  of  its  benefits,  for  there  are  245  applications 
for  admission  from  our  own  state,  while  there  are  23  from  other  states.  The  neces- 
sity of  enlarged  accommodations  for  this  truly  benevolent  enterprise  is  strongly 
urged.  The  report  is  neatly  gotten  up,  at  the  press  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  buildings  for  the  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  not  long  since  destroyed  by  fire,  are  so  far  rebuilt  that  the  school  is  again 
opened. 

Peoria. — The  new  Board  of  Education  are  working  the  schools  up  to  a  more 
efficient  condition.  By  a  revision  of  the  rules,  many  valuable  regulations  have 
been  introduced.  School-hours  for  all  grades  of  pupils  have  been  limited  to  five 
and  a  half  Under  the  administration  of  Superintendent  Dow,  the  monthly  insti- 
tute has  greatly  increased  in  interest  and  profit.  At  the  last  session  a  class-exer- 
cise in  Reading  was  presented  by  Miss  Ramsey,  and  one  in  Decimal  Fractions  by 
Mr.  Pillsbury,  of  the  Second-District  School.  President  Edwards  briefly  addressed 
a  few  words  to  the  teachers,  on  the  necessity  of  thoroughness  in  their  work  and  in 
preparation  for  it.  His  remarks  were  forcible,  and  calculated  to  excite  new  thought 
upon  the  subject.  These  institutes  nimiber  among  their  attendants  many  more 
than  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools. 

Crawford  County. — A  very  interesting  session  of  the  County  Institute  was 
held  during  the  first  week  of  February.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  larger 
than  at  any  previous  meeting,  and  greater  interest  was  shown  by  the  people. 
Superintendent  Burner  is  working  up  the  educational  forces  of  the  county  to  greater 
activity. 

Fulton  County.  —  The  spring  session  of  the  County  Institute  will  meet  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  April. 

Ogle  County. — Superintendent  Wells  has  prepared  a  little  blank  for  use  in 
reporting  weekly  various  items  concerning  attendance  at  school.    These  are  dis- 
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tributed  among  the  teachers  of  the  county,  who  fill  them  out  and  return  for  publi- 
cation in  some  of  the  county  papers.  He  has  sent  us  the  report  for  the  week  end- 
ing Feb.  4th.  The  number  enrolled  varies  from  10  to  67 ;  per  cent,  of  tardiness, 
from  0  to  150 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  from  48  to  99.  In  general  the  attendance 
was  excellent,  only  eight  out  of  fifty-two  schools  reporting  ha-nng  less  than  80  per 
cent.  The  Rochelle  Union  School,  with  an  average  attendance  of  280,  did  not  have 
a  single  tardiness. 

Woodford  Colmx. — From  the  very  ftdl  annual  report  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Clark 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  we  gather  the  following  items :  Of  the  107  districts  in 
the  county,  all  but  four  have  had  school  for  sis  months  or  more.  Only  a  single 
one  has  had  no  schooL  During  the  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  at- 
tendance by  offering  a  prize  to  the  school  having  the  highest  average.  The  aver- 
age 86.8  took  the  banner.  Other  schools  reported  variously,  down  as  low  as  63.8. 
To  prevent  the  evil  of  multiplicity  of  classes,  it  is  recommended  that  only  one  series 
of  books  be  allowed.  Of  3,015  pupQs  in  81  xmgraded  schools,  all  but  26  were  study- 
ing reading  and  spelling,  35  per  cent,  studied  mental  arithmetic,  27  per  cent,  prac- 
tical arithmetic,  21.9  per  cent,  geography,  7.7  per  cent,  grammar.  In  19  of  the 
schools  writing  was  not  taught.  A  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  County  Nor- 
mal School  was  inaugurated  by  an  institute  held  during  the  month  of  August. 
The  result  was  successful  beyond  expectation.  The  aggregate  attendance  was  123. 
The  exercises  were  chiefly  conducted  by  3Iessrs.  J.  P.  "Wood,  of  Washington ;  D. 
C.  Tafl.  ilinonk ;  and  J.  T.  James,  ElPaso.  iSIrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith,  from  the  Os- 
wego Training-School,  N.  T.,  added  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  occasion  by  her  in- 
struction in  Geography.    Prof  Hewett,  of  Normal,  was  also  present. 

JoTTTSGS. —  J/r.  Editor :  The  institute  at  Pana,  in  January,  was  largely  attended. 
Dr.  Edwards,  E.  P.  Burlingham,  and  Prof  Hewett,  gave  evening  addresses.    The 

people  turned  out  in  large  numbers  to  hear J.  Piper,  Esq.,  President  of  the 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  has  just  fevored  the  people  of  Cambridge  with 
an  able  address.    The  school  there  is  in  charge  of  B.  F.  Barge,  Esq.,  and  shows 

thorough  drill  in  Mathematics.    They  have  a  nice  new  house  partly  finished 

The  teachers  of  Henry  County  are  keeping  up  several  district  associations 

Messrs.  Broomfield  and  McXJoweU,  of  Mendota,  are  both  at  work  in  good  houses, 
and  are  in  earnest.  They  propose  to  stand  foremost  in  all  that  makes  a  good  school. 

Of  the  (Jalesburg  Schools,  J.  B.  Roberts,  Sup't,  it  is  enough  to  simply  say  he 

is  Superintendent.  They  have  just  moved  into  a  fine  new  building  in  the  Fourth 
Ward.  The  building  is  a  nice  one,  and  was  planned  by  the  Superintendent,  show- 
ing what  a  practical  teacTier  can  do.  The  people  do  not  thus  have  to  spend  thou- 
sands on  plana  just  as  weU  suited  to  a  court-house  as  a  school-house.  o. 
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horse-chestnuts,  or  buckeyes,  so  much  the  better :  bring  them  in  with 
the  other  seeds  for  the  first  lesson,  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
students.  It  will  be  a  novelty,  at  first,  and  they  will  incline  to  think  it 
only  for  amusement.  This  notion  will  soon  disappear  when  they  are 
told  to  look  at  them  carefully  and  cut  them  in  pieces  —  that  you  expect 
them  to  do  their  best,  and  apply  themselves  as  diligently  as  they 
Avould  on  the  first  lesson  in  Latin  or  Algebra.  Do  not  be  in  too  great 
haste  to  tell  them  what  you  know  so  well. 

In  these  lessons,  start  oiit  with  these  rules :  Not  to  give  any  names 
until  the  object  is  discovered  and  the  students  ■feel  the  need  of  a  new 
word.  Never  tell  them  what  they  can  find  out  for  themselves  Avithout 
consulting  books  or  persons.  In  the  bean,  for  example,  they  Avill  soon 
detect  all  the  parts  —  seed-scar,  two  seed-coats,  two  seed-leaves  (re-' 
member  not  to  say  they  are  seed-leaves),  the  radicle,  and  the  plumule. 
Each  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  apple-seed,  pea,  squash,  and  maple, 
and  compared  in  size,  texture,  shape,  etc.  These  may  be  named  and  the 
names  learned.  Now  we  need  a  few  seeds  that  have  sprouted  and 
grown  so  as  to  show  several  leaves  and  roots.  With  the  aid  of  such 
specimens,  which  the  teacher  or  some  of  his  pupils  had  grown  in  a  box 
of  damp  earth  or  cotton,  some  one  or  all  of  them  will  be  very  likely  to 
discover  that  the  cotyledons  of  the  squash  or  maple  are  only  leaves 
thickened  to  serve  a  special  purpose.  The  cotyledons  of  bass-wood 
{Tilid)  are  lobed  and  thin,  and  soon  become  quite  green.  The  plumule 
and  radicle  will  alsO'  be  found  to  be  the  ascending  and  descending 
stems.  By  comparison,  the  thick  cotyledons  of  the  pea  and  acorn  will 
be  seen  to  correspond  with  those  already  understood.  Seeds  of  the 
violet,  morning-glory,  corn,  etc.,  will  contain  an  extra  mealy  substance 
called  albumen. 

The  pupils  are  now  ready  for  a  few  technical  names  of  different  parts 
of  the  leaf  If  leaves  or  flowers  are  easily  obtained,  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  might  not  just  as  well  be  used  for  the  first  lessons.  In  stead 
of  a  book-lesson  each  one  may  be  required  to  prepare  or  bring  in  one 
or  more  specimens  for  use  next  time.  For  this  give  him  credit  as  for 
learning  a  lesson. 

What  was  done  to  the  seeds  to  make  them  grow?  How  is  it  that 
some  seed-leaves  come  out  of  the  ground,  like  those  of  the  bean  and 
melon,  and  others,  like  the  pea  and  acorn,  do  not?  On  limbs  of  shrubs 
and  trees  notice  shape,  size  and  position  of  the  buds  and  leaf-scar  — 
whether  they  are  all  alike  on  the  same  plant,  whether  they  all  contain 
similar  parts.  The  limbs  of  the  elm  or  bass-wood  are  good  for  noticing 
a  simple   arrangement   of  buds.     The  scars  left  by  bud-scales  in  pre- 
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vious  years  will  enable  them  to  tell  the  age  of  most  woody  branches. 
The  dots  left  by  leaf-scars  in  the  buckeye  or  horse-chestnut  mean 
something.  They  equal  the  number  of  leaflets  supported  by  the  stems 
which  grew  over- them.  A  cross-section  will  reveal  concentric  rings, 
which  will  indicate  the  age  of  a  branch,  the  same  as  shown  by  the  scars 
of  bud-scales.  A  few  judicious  hints  as  to  where  to  look  and  what  to 
look  for  will  put  the  pupils  on  the  right  track  for  great  discoveries.  A 
comparison  of  tendrils,  spines,  potatoes,  artichokes,  Solomon's  sea],  etc., 
will  show  them  to  be  difierent  forms  of  stems. 

Take  one  or  more  beans  which  have  sprouts  an  inch  or  so  long. 
Begin  just  below  the  cotyledons  and  prick  with  pen  and  ink  a  row  of 
dots  equally  distant  from  each  other.  Do  the  same  upon  a  young  in- 
ternode  above  the  cotyledons.  Allow  the  plant  to  grow  for  a  few  days, 
and  on  reexamining  the  dots  they  will  be  found  farther  apart  than  at 
first.  The  radicle  and  an  internode  above,  then,  grow  alike  by  elongat- 
ing throughout  the  entire  length,  illustrated  by  stretching  a  piece  of 
India-rubber.  Making  similar  dots  for  an  inch  or  so  along  the  end  of  a 
root  (not  radicle)  will  show  that  it  elongates  only  very  near  the  extrem- 
ity. A  little  way  from  the  end,  the  dots  remain  for  weeks  just  as  far 
apart  as  at  first.  This  done,  puj^ils  will  never  forget  one  of  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  roots  and  stems. 

A  few  cross  and  vertical  sections  of  oak  or  beech  or  maple  will  be 
sure  to  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  rings  of  growth,  the  bark,  the  pith, 
and  medullary  rays.  Without  this  not  over  half  the  class  will  under- 
stand the  subject,  no  matter  how  well  they  can  say  the  words  of  a  book. 
Why  is  the  bark  cracked  and  tattered?  It  is  pushed  out  every  year  to 
make  moi'e  room  for  the  growing  wood  within.  Pieces  of  corn-stalks 
Avill  best  show  endogenous  growth. 

By  this  time  you  can  find  early  flowers.  A  plenty  of  one  kind  will 
be  enough  for  the  first  lesson  on  flowers.  Tell  the  names  of  parts,  draw 
them  and  write  the  names  on  the  blackboard.  After  such  studies, 
without  the  plant  before  him,  ask  a  student  many  questions  —  such  as 
the  color,  size,  number  and  position  of  parts  with  reference  to  each 
other;  their  proportions;  the  union  of  the  same  sets  with  each  other  or 
with  different  sets  or  whorls.  Compare  the  first  ffower  with  the  second, 
and  the  third  with  the  other  two :  wherein  do  they  resemble  each  other  ? 
what  is  the  difference  between  them  ? 

The  study  of  leaves  —  venation,  outline,  etc. —  will  bean  easy  sub- 
ject to  make  interesting.  A  little  attention  will  induce  some  of  the 
class  to  press  specimens  of  leading  forms,  or  a  variety  from  the  same 
species — as  those  of  sassafras  and  raspberry.     They  can  be  fastened 
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to  a  large  card,  varnished,  and  named  with  reference  to  their  shapes* 
Early  in  the  course  it  may  be  best  to  briefly  tell  the  uses  of  leaves  in 
building  up  the  plant  and  purifying  the  air.  (Do  not  call  them  lungs, 
because  their  action  is  so  diiferent.)  Other  uses  will  occur  to  the 
minds  of  some  —  as  protecting  roots,  falling  seeds  and  small  plants  from 
frost,  enriching  the  ground,  etc. 

In  infloresence,  compai-e  and  require  all  to  see  how  one  kind  may  be 
changed  into  another.  The  distribution  of  seeds  by  natural  means  is  a 
department  in  Botany  aifording  great  opportunity  for  new  discoveries 
— new  to  the  student,  and  perhaps  new  to  the  scientific  world. 

The  movements  of  bees,  wasps,  butterflies  and  other  insects  upon 
flowers,  especially  those  of  the  milkweed  (Ascle^nas'),  Orchids,  Iris, 
Laurel  [Kalmia),  dioicious  and  monoecious  plants,  many  of  which  can 
not  be  fei'tilized  and  will  produce  no  seeds  without  the  visits  of  insects. 
We  should  have  fewer  aj^ples,  cherries,  no  melons,  squashes  or  pumpkins, 
without  bugs  and  bees  to  transfer  the  pollen. 

In  the  analysis  of  small  flowers,  do  not  be  satisfied  with  a  microscope 
which  must  be  held  in  one  hand,  but  contrive  some  plan  by  which  both 
hands  may  be  free  for  dissection  with  knife  and  needles  while  the  ob- 
ject is  magnified.  Small  pocket  linen-provers,  costing  seventy-five  cents 
set  on  a  piece  of  glass  which  rests  on  a  thick  block  or  book,  will  serve 
a  very  good  purpose,  if  a  strong  light  is  thrown  on  the  objects.  Num- 
ber five  needles  pushed  into  pith  of  small  twigs,  head  first,  with  for- 
ceps, Avill  make  nice  implements  for  dissecting  small  objects;  also  use 
a  small  sharp  knife  or  razor:  this  is  the  best  use  for  the  razor. 

After  a  few  weeks,  or  sooner  if  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  is  ex: 
hausted,  the  books  may  be  taken  from  the  shelf  and  lessons  assigned. 
They  will  be  read  with  greater  delight  than  they  would  before  any 
lessons  such  as  are  here  suggested.  If  possible,  take  some  pains  in 
selecting  flowers  for  analysis,  procuring  those  of  certain  families  only, 
as  Hanunculacece,  Criiciferce,  Xeguminosce,  Violacece,  Jiosacece,  Ldb- 
iatcB,  Umhelliferm,  Compositm.  By  so  doing  the  class  Avill  soon  learn 
to  recognize  many  of  the  most  important  and  well-marked  natural 
families. 

The  majority  of  students  are  apt  to  think  that  there  is  nothing  to 
learn  about  a  plant  after  they  have  'analyzed'  it,  which  means  to  tear 
it  to  pieces  enough  to  get  some  idea  of  its  structure,  to  trace  it  through 
an  artificial  key,  guessing  at  the  points  which  they  do  not  readily  un- 
derstand, and  finally  stumbling  upon  a  name,  as  Claytonia  Virginica  or 
Lupinus  perennis^  the  common  name  of  which  they  knew  before.  It 
is  too  much  like  '  doing  sums'  to  get  an  answer  which  is  before  them  — 
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no  matter  if  the  answer  be  wrong.  Impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  pupils 
that  the  specific  and  generic  names  are  of  comparatively  little  import- 
ance ;  that  the  key  in  the  text-books  of  Gray,  "Wood,  and  others,  is  '  ai'- 
tificial' — that  it  is  only  useful  to  find  the  name  of  a  plant  belonging  to 
an  unknown  family.  The  less  time  spent  on  such  a  key  the  better,  after 
understanding  how  to  use  it  in  case  of  necessity. 

To  a  certain  extent,  every  one  must  follow  his  own  plan  in  teaching 
Botany,  as  in  every  thing  else ;  but  if  begun  in  good  faith,  somewhat 
as  here  suggested,  the  pupils  will  become  sharp  observers,  learn  to  rely 
upon  their  own  eyes,  and  to  be  independent  of  books  and  teachers. 
They  will  be  most  aj^t  to  acquire  a  love  for  the  science,  to  become  orig- 
inal thinkers  and  investigators.  They  should  study  plants  and  refer  to 
books,  and  not  study  books  and  refer  to  plants. 


PHONIC        ANALYSIS. 


BY  F.  HANFORD. 


An  article  on  this  subject,  containing  many  valuable  suggestions, 
was  published  in  the  Nov.  number  of  the  Teacher.  Believing  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  Phonic  Analysis  than  it  receives,  I  feel 
warranted  in  attempting  to  emphasize  its  importance. 

To  many  the  subject  seems  puerile,  because  they  have  seen  no  good 
results  follow  from  an  almost  useless  drill  in  the  mere  utterance  of  sounds 
as  represented  upon  the  charts  of  Page  and  others.  If  Phonic  Analysis  is 
worthy  of  any  attention,  it  certainly  has  some  definite  ofiice  to  perform 
in  the  economy  of  instruction,  and  it  is  of  this  definite  oftice  I  wish  to 
write. 

If  it  were  asked  what  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  educating  a  child, 
nine  persons  out  often  would  reply,  "Teach  him  to  read";  and  further 
if  it  were  asked  how  he  should  be  taught  to  read,  nine  teachers  out  of 
ten  would  reply,  "Teach  him  his  letters" :  that  is,  teach  him  to  read  by 
the  alphabetic  method.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  forgotten,  if  known 
at  all,  that  the  first  elements  of  knowledge  are  derived  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  senses,  and,  consequently,  that  the  child-mind  is  most  ready 
to  receive  and  appreciate  such  knowledge  as  can  be  communicated 
through  that  medium;  and  that  therefore  much  time,  at  the  outset, 
should  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  form,  size,  color  and  more 
obvious  qualities  of  familiar  objects,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  ac- 
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curacy,  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  observation,  and  giving  facility  of 
expression.  In  the  second  case  is  ignored  the  fact  that  the  sight  of  a 
letter,  or  group  of  letters,  does  not  suggest  definite  -thought  until  the 
pupil  has  first  learned  the  true  oflice  of  letters,  viz.,  to  represent  element- 
ary sounds;  nor  is  this  any  the  less  the  true  office  of  a  letter  because 
our  language  is  not  a  phonetic  language. 

Nothing  seems  more  absurd  than  to  begin  with  teaching  a  child  that 
one  character  is  'a',  another  'b',  another  'c',  etc.,  and  that  c-a-t  is 
'cat',  and  then  expect  him  to  infer  that  c-a-p  is  'cap'.  No  wonder  he 
often  staggers  the  one  so  teaching  him,  with  boldly  asserting  that  p-i-g 
spells  'cow'.  He  has  not  learned  the  true  ofiice  of  a  letter;  the  charac- 
ters suggest  no  sounds,  the  sounds  suggest  no  characters.  And  every 
one  who  teaches  reading  by  this  method  knows  that  no  substantial 
progress  has  been  made,  until  the  pupil  has  unconsciously  accepted  the 
fact  that  letters  are  representatives  of  sounds ;  so  that  when  he  hears  a 
word  jDronounced  he  can  at  least  approximate  the  orthography,  and  when 
he  sees  the  written  word  he  can  approximate  the  correct  pronunciation. 

Now,  why  leave  the  j^upil  to  gi'ope  after  this  knowledge?  Why  not 
put  him  in  possession  of  it  at  the  beginning?  It  may  be  objected  that 
to  separate  spoken  words  into  their  elementary  sounds  requires  more 
capacity  than  the  child  possesses.  To  this  I  reply  that  sound  is  an  ob- 
ject of  sense,  and  that  its  manifestation  in  the  utterance  of  simple  words 
is  quite  readily  observed  when  the  subject  is  skillfully  presented ;  and 
further,  that  by  taking  it  up  at  the  outset  positive  instruction  is  given 
in  what  must  otherwise  be  learned  hy  absorption. 

To  be  more  explicit,  I  present  in  brief  a  method  of  teaching  reading 
to  beginners  that  commends  itself  to  me  as  both  practical  and  consist- 
ent with  the  laws  of  mental  development.  It  has  been  tested  to  some 
extent,  under  my  supervision,  with  results  that  strengthen  my  faith  in 
its  soundness.  It  is  to  be  vmderstood,  of  course,  that  other  instruction, 
involving  the  active  use  of  all  the  senses  and  of  memory,  should  begin 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  variety  enough  to  furnish  employment  and 
interest  shall  be  secured. 

First,  it  is  best  to  teach,  by  the  'Word  Method',  from  the  card  or 
blackboard,  twenty  or  thirty  monosyllables  whose  sounds  are  represent- 
ed by  an  equal  number  of  letters ;  the  list  consisting  of  the  names  of 
familiar  objects,  with  enough  adjectives  and  verbs  to  supply  material 
for  sentences.  The  ability  to  read  so  soon  imparts  intense  satisfaction, 
and  insures  a  willing  ear  for  what  may  follow. 

Second,  draw  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  written  word  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  characters,  and  excite  a  curiosity  to  know  the  rea- 
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son  for  it.  Then  present  the  synthesis  of  a  few  spoken  words,  such  as 
'so',  'no',  'cat',  etc.;  that  is,  utter  each  sound  of  the  Avord  selected, 
require  the  class  to  do  the  same;  have  the  class  repeat  the  sounds, 
again  and  again,  each  time  diminishing  the  pause  between,  until  they 
discover  the  word  formed. 

Next,  tell  them  that  all  spoken  words,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
made  up  of  two  or  more  pieces,  called  sounds,  and  proceed  to  the  analy^ 
sis  of  a  few  words.  This  last  step  can  be  accomplished  with  little  diffi- 
culty, if  patience  and  ingenuity  are  combined  by  the  teacher  in  proper 
proportion.  The  amount  of  patience  required  will  be  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  ingenuity  used. 

Having  selected  a  word  to  be  analyzed,  pronounce  carefully,  require 
the  class  to  pronounce  several  times;  first  as  given,  then  more  and 
more  slowly,  until  they  can  observe  the  action  of  the  organs  of  speech 
in  producing  the  diflerent  sounds.  If  they  fail  to  observe  correctly,  call 
upon  them  to  pronounce  very  slowly,  and  to  fix  their  attention  upon  the 
first  sound  uttered ;  having  obtained  the  first,  their  attention  may  be 
successfully  directed  to  the  second,  by  simply  repronounciug  the  word, 
with  that  sound  as  the  special  object  of  study;  or,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  jjroduce  the  first  sound,  and  have  the  class  enunciate 
the  remainder  of  the  word;  this  fractional  part  being  slowly  uttered, 
its  first  sound  is  easily  observed,  and  thus  the  second  sound  of  the  word 
is  secured;  proceed  in  like  manner  until  the  word  is  mastered.  Treat 
similarly  a  number  of  the  words  which  they  have  learned  to  call  at  sight 
from  the  cards  and  blackboard.  They  are  now  ready  to  be  taught  the 
use  of  letters. 

Select  a  word  whose  sounds  and  written  representatives  are  equal  in 
number,  such  as  'man';  draw  them  into  conversation  about  men,  and 
ask  Avhat  you  must  do  if  you  ^ish  to  inform  an  absent  friend  about  the 
deeds  or  death  of  a  certain  'man'.  Some  one  will  respond,  "Write  to 
him."  Standing  at  the  blackboard,  call  for  the  first  sound  in  the  word, 
print  'm',  and  say  "that  will  make  him  think  of  that  sound";  call  for 
the  remaining  sounds,  print  their  letters,  and  finish  with  giving  the 
names  of  the  letters.  Follow 'man'  with  'can',  'ran',  'pan',  so  that 
they  may  apply  the  knowledge  got  from  the  first  word.  Take  other 
monosyllables  which  contain  no  'silent  letters',  and  are  written  with 
the  'legitimate  representatives'  of  their  sounds,  until  most  of  the  alpha- 
bet is  learned.  From  these,  pass  to  words  which  will  introduce  the 
fact  that  the  same  sound  may  be  rej^resented  by  difierent  characters,  the 
same  character  may  represent  different  sounds,  and  that  in  writing 
some  words  we  use  letters  that  stand  for  no  sounds,  and  that  herein 
lies  the  chief  difficulty  in  learning  to  read  and  'to  spell'. 
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The  words  of  each  exercise,  after  the  study  of  letters  is  begun,  should 
be  carefully  printed  on  their  slates,  by  the  class,  and  brought  to  the 
next  recitation  for  inspection.  The  letters  put  on  the  board  by  the 
teacher  should  be  printed  with  all  the  exactness  of  form  possible,  so 
that  the  pupil  may  have  correct  models.  Much  of  the  so-called  print- 
ing, done  by  both  teacher  and  pupil,  is  a  mere  burlesque,  that  would 
do  discredit  to  news-boys  and  boot-blacks. 

Concert  exercises  in  Phonic  Analysis  should  be  discontinued,  for  the 
most  part,  as  soon  as  diffidence  disappears. 

Here,  then,  I  think,  we  find  a  legitimate  work  for  Phonic  Analysis  to 
perform.  It  has  other  uses  to  serve;  and  there  are  good  ways  and  absurd 
ways  of  teaching  it. 


PROPAGATION     OF     PLANTS 


BY  B.  B.  CUTTER. 


In  propagating  by  seeds,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  sowing  at  the 
proper  time,  i.  e.,  when  the  seeds  will  have  a  proper  temperature  to  veg- 
etate readily.  It  is  a  safe  rule  that,  for  the  hardier  kinds,  a  low  or  me- 
dium temperature  is  required,  say  from  45°  to  60°,  and  for  the  tender 
kinds  from  70°  fo  90°.  Inattention  to  temperature  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  failure.  Follow  the  same  directions,  whether  you  soav  in  the 
garden  or  the  house.  We  have  not  always  a  choice  of  soil  in  the  gar- 
den ;  but  let  it  be  made  light  and  friable,  even  if  you  have  to  bring  in 
light  earth,  decayed  sods,  or  leaves.  Seeds  at  first  need  a  fine,  moist- 
ure-retaining soil,  rather  than  a  strong,  fertile  soil.  In  regard  to  the 
depth  of  covering,  the  old  rule  is  the  best  known  as  yet :  cover  as  deep 
as  the  diameter  of  the  seed.  If  the  seed  is  very  small,  or  the  soil  very 
light,  the  depth  must  be  increased.  Many  people  think  that  seeds  must 
be  started  in  pots.  Light  shallow  boxes  are  better.  Take  any  box 
three  or  four  inches  deep ;  fill  with  the  proper  kind  of  earth ;  press  down 
the  top  evenly  and  lightly ;  sow,  then  cover  as  directed.  Water  with  a 
fine  rose  watering-pot,  and  place  in  a  situation  to  comply  with  previous 
directions.  Give  the  proper  amount  of  light,  heat,  and  air,  and  in  a 
few  days  you  will  have  a  fine  stock  of  plants.  Keep  them  moist,  and 
in  a  few  days  prick  out  into  similar  boxes,  to  remain  till  the  season  is 
far  enough  advanced  to  plant  out  where  wanted. 
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Seedsmen  sell  a  good  collection  for  one  dollar,  and  for  five  dollars 
you  can  get  every  thing  you  would  care  to  cultivate. 

PROPAGATION    BY    CUTTINGS 

is  the  most  important  of  all  the  operations  of  the  florist,  and  success 
depends  more  U]3on  care  than  on  skill:  care  in  preparing  the  cuttings, 
care  in  placing  them,  and  care  in  preserving  the  proper  temperature. 
Greenhouse  men  propagate  in  a  house  where  the  temperature  is  gov- 
erned at  will.  The  heat  is  applied  under  the  bench,  to  give  what  is 
termed  bottom  heat.  In  order  to  secure  this,  the  bench  is  built  direct- 
ly over  the  flue  or  water-pipes,  and  covered  with  three  or  four  inches 
of  clean  Avhite  sand.  The  condition  of  the  slip  at  the  time  it  is  inserted 
in  the  sand  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  cutting 
be  made  by  cutting  just  below  a  joint.  Bend  the  cutting :  if  it  breaks,  it 
is  in  the  rigltt  condition;  if  it  bends,  it  is  too  hard.  Cut  where  it  Avill 
break,  trim  ofl"  the  lower  leaves,  then  insert  in  the  sand  half  or  more  of 
the  length  of  the  cutting.  The  foregoing  directions  are  for  soft-wooded 
plants;  but  for  hard-wooded  plants,  like  roses,  the  test  of  breaking  does 
not  apply. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  critical  part  of  the  operation,  preserving 
the  proper  temperature,  which  should  be  from  60"  to  70°  of  bottom  heat, 
and  the  house  temperature  from  10°  to  15'^  less.  The  cutting  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  or  even  to  wilt.  To  prevent  this, 
water  cojDiously.  The  cuttings  should  be  shaded,  and  plenty  of  air 
given.  The  lower  the  temperature  and  the  more  air  given,  the  better 
the  plants  will  be.  Be  sure  to  pot  the  cuttings  as  soon  as  rooted,  as 
the  longer  this  is  delayed  tlie  weaker  the  jilant  becomes,  from  want  of 
room  and  the  proper  soil  to  assure  a  healthy  growth.  After  potting, 
water  well  and  shade  the  plants  till  they  are  well  established. 

PROPAGATION    BY    THE    SAUCER    SYSTEM. 

This  is  so  called  because  a  saucer  or  deep  plate  is  used  to  hold  the 
sand  in  which  the  cuttings  are  placed.  Fill  the  dish  almost  full  of  sand, 
and  water  till  the  sand  becomes  mud ;  then  the  cuttings  are  prepared 
as  before  described  and  inserted  in  the  sand.  Place  the  dish  in  the 
sun  where  it  is  warm.  The  sand  must  not  he  allowed  to  become  dry^ 
but  must  be  Aep^  in  the  condition  of  mud.  The  proper  temj^erature  is 
from  60°  to  80°.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  tend  as  before  directed. 
Another  way  to  root  cuttings  is  to  place  them  in  a  pot  or  box  of  sand, 
and  cover  with  a  tumbler  or  top  of  a  goblet,  and  place  in  a  moderately 
warm  and  light  situation.  Water  occasionally,  and  in  a  few  days  they 
will  root  the  same  as  by  the  other  methods  described.  Whatever  is  done, 
try  to  have  the  sand  warmer  than  the  air,  and  you  will  be  successful. 

XVI— 17. 
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THE    MARKING    SYSTEM 


The  Illinois  Teacher  for  February  contains  President  Edwards's 
reply  to  our  remarks  upon  his  article  on  '  The  Marking  System  ',  which 
we  copied  in  our  December  issue.  Our  comments  were  not  made  in  the 
spirit  of  controversy,  but  rather  with  the  view  of  eliciting  information 
on  an  important  subject.  The  question  raised  by  us  was,  "How  may 
the  raarkhig  system  be  used  and  its  evil  consequences  be  avoided?" 
Mr.  Edwards  answers  this  by  repeating  what  he  said  in  his  former  arti- 
cle, that  "  the  chief  purpose  of  the  record  is  to  furnish  the  pupil  with 
the  means  of  ascertaining,  day  by  day,  the  degree  of  success  he  has 
attained."  This  is  very  well,  and,  moreover,  it  is  very  simple  in  practice. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  this  purpose  is  for  the  teacher  to  announce 
at  the  close  of  each  recitation  the  degree  of  the  pupil's  success  as  meas- 
ured by  some  definite  standard,  and  this  would  undoubtedly  '  help  pu- 
pils to  a  more  accurate  measurement  of  it  than  they  could  make  unaided '. 
It  is  also  evident  that  arecord  of  these  measurements  would  assist  both 
teacher  and  pui:)il  in  comparing  the  pupil's  success  from  day  to  day,  and 
that  averages  at  stated  periods  Avould  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  gen- 
eral estimate  of  this  success. 

This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  marking  system  pure  and  simjDle, 
and,  granting  that  the  end  is  worth  the  means,  it  is  not  objectionable. 
But  this  is  not  the  marking  system  in  general  use  in  our  schools.  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  prevalent  system  is  to  incite  pupils  to  greater 
efforts  to  secure  a  high  ')narJc,  and,  to  this  end,  the  record  is  made  the 
means  of  comparing  pupil  with  pupil,  school  with  school,  and  teacher 
with  teacher.  The  historic  purpose  of  the  record  is  subordinated  to  its 
use  as  an  incentive,  and  its  incentive  power  is  inci'eased  by  giving  holi- 
days and  other  rewards  to  those  who  gain  the  required  per  cent.  This 
use  of  the  record  perverts  its  significance,  and,  ignoring  all  difierences 
in  mental  ability,  past  advantages,  or  present  circumstances,  it  comes  to 
be  regarded  as  the  index  of  the  pupil's  efforts  and  industry  —  the  meas- 
ure of  his  actual  merits  as  a  pupil. 

It  thus  appears  that  it  is  the  use  made  of  the  record,  and  not  the 
record  j^er  se,  that  is  largely  responsible  for  the  evils  of  the  system;  and 
hence  we  regret  that  Mr.  Edwards  did  not  meet  the  issue  squarely  by 
showing  just  how  the  recoi'd  should  be  used.  "We  believed  that  his 
views  on  this  point  would  be  very  valuable  as  a  guard  against  the 
abuse  of  the  system. 

Concerning  a  deportment  record  we  have  this  questioii  to  ask :  Does 
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the  teacher's  estimate  of  a  pupil's  dei:»ortment  help  the  pupil  to  a  more 
accurate  judgment?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  true  that  at  least  the 
majority  of  pupils  know  better  than  the  teacher  how  far  they  have  met 
their  obligations  ?  The  teacher  may,  it  is  true,  make  a  record  of  the 
failures  which  he  has  observed,  but  this  is  not  estimating  pupils'  de- 
portment on  a  scale  —  the  practice  to  which  we  objected.  It  is  one 
thing  to  record  observed  cases  of  disorder,  but  quite  another  thing  to 
make  a  numerical  estimate  of  the  merits  of  a  pupil's  conduct.  The  lat- 
ter necessitates  constant  espionage  to  insure  needed  accuracy.  We  are 
aware  that  some  teachers  subtract  the  cases  of  disorder  observed  from 
a  given  number,  as  ten,  and  let  the  difference  represent  the  jDupil's  de- 
portment. The  accuracy  and  value  of  such  a  record  are  alike  question- 
able. Other  teachers  resort  to  the  system  of  self-reporting,  and  re- 
quire their  pupils  to  rate  their  own  deportment,  with  such  checks  as 
the  teacher's  observations  may  impose  —  a  practice  which  we  can  not 
here  discuss. 

Both  observation  and  experience  lead  us  to  believe  that  a  deportment 
record  should  be  confined  to  cases  of  disorder  or  failures  in  duty, 
observed  by  the  teacher  or  reported  by  the  pupil;  that  it  should  be  a 
demerit  record,  as  is  the  case  at  West  Point.  When  the  self-reporting 
system  is  used  —  and  a  few  teachers  are  doubtless  able  to  use  it  suc- 
cessfully—  the  items  reported,  as  communications,  tardiness,  etc.,  should 
be  definitely  defined,  and  generally  they  should  be  such  as  do  not 
involve  moral  guilt.  To  require  the  pupils  in  any  school  to  report  the 
number  of  falsehoods  they  have  acted  or  uttered  Avould  be  a  very  quest- 
ionable practice. 

We  wish  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  we  do  not  condemn  the  proper  and 
legitimate  use  of  the  marking  system.  We  believe  that  it  may  be  used 
in  colleges  and  high  schools  with  great  advantage.  The  size  of  the 
classes  in  schools  of  this  grade  and  the  amoimt  of  time  devoted  to  each 
permit  a  critical  examination  of  each  pupil  without  sacrificing  other 
ends  of  the  recitation,  and,  moreover,  the  keeping  of  the  record  con- 
sumes but  little  time.  But  in  schools  of  lower  grade  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. In  many  of  our  primary  and  secondary  schools  there  are  from 
twenty  to  forty  pupils  in  a  class,  and  the  time  devoted  to  each  recita- 
tion does  not  exceed  twenty  minutes.  Whoever  tries  the  experiment 
in  such  a  school  will  find  that  the  recording  of  recitation  marks  and  the 
making  of  record  averages  consumes  an  '  appreciable '  amount  of  time. 
The  use  of  the  system  in  graded  schools,  except  by  individual  teachers 
and  for  their  own  purposes,  is  not  warranted  by  experience.  The 
results  secured  do  not  compensate  for  the  time  and  labor  involved,  and, 
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besides,  the  averages  are  sure  to  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess of  teachers  and  the  merits  of  pupils.     The  abuse  of  the  system  is 

almost  inevitable.  Ohio  Ed.  Monthly,  March. 


DON'T    WASTE    YOUR    POWDER. 


BY  FKANK  H.   HALL. 


Much  of  tlie  teaching  done  by  young  and  inexperienced  teachers 
may  be  appropriately  styled  random  teaching.  They  fire  without 
taking  aim,  and  trust  to  good  luck  for  the  result.  To-day  the  pupils 
are  required  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  following: 

Four  plus  six  are  how  many '? 

Eight  plus  five  are  how  many  ? 

Nine  plus  seven  are  how  many  ? 

To-morrow,  without  once  referring  to  the  lesson  of  to-day,  the  quest- 
ions will  be,  perhaps,  as  follows : 

Six  plus  three  are  how  many?    Five  plus  seven  are  how  many?  etc. 

The  spelling  recitation  is  conducted  in  a  similar  manner.  To-day  the 
pupils  are  required  to  spell  the  words  on  the  30th  page  of  the  reader. 
The  word  February  is  misspelled  by  more  than  half  of  the  class,  while 
Frank  misses  four  words,  John  two,  and  Samuel  one.  To-morrow, 
without  any  reference  to  the  words  misspelled  to-day,  the  scholars  will 
be  required  to  spell  the  words  on  page  35. 

The  reading  is  no  bettei*.  To-day  Bernie  hesitated  at  the  word  dif- 
ficulty., but  a  sly  whisper  from  Myron  enlightened  him,  and  he  passed 
on.  His  attention  is  not  called  to  the  word  again  until  he  reviews  the 
book,  when,  the  probability  is,  he  will  not  recognize  it. 

This  is  all  wrong.  The  members  of  the  class  in  Addition  should 
first  be  taught  that  one  and  one  are  two.  They  should  not  onlyji?er- 
ceive  it,  but  they  should  be  required  to  commit  it  to  memory.  The 
sum  of  two  and  one  may  then  be  taught,  and  the  first  combination  re- 
viewed. Teach  one  new  combination  daily,  reviewing  from  the  first, 
for  a  few  weeks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  order  in  which  the  combinations  of  the 
digits  may  be  taught : 

l-]-l=2  4-fl  =  5  34-3  =  6 

2-fl  =  3  3  +  2  —  5  6  +  1=7 

3-1-1  =  4  5-f-l=6  5-f2  =  7 

2-f2  =  4  4+2  =  6  4  +  3  =  '7etc. 
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Be  careful  that  the  pupils  do  not  obtain  the  results  by  means  of  their 
fingers,  lines,  beans,  or  balls  of  the  numeral  frame.  Such  appliances 
are  necessary  that  the  scholar  may  gain  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact, 
but,  this  done,  the  memory  should  promptly  be  called  into  action. 

When  a  class  begins  the  Third  Reader,  the  teacher  should  carefully 
note  the  words  misspelled,  and  often  review,  requiring  each  pupil  to 
spell  the  word  or  words  missed  by  him  the  preceding  day. 

The  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  reading  exercise.  The  pupil 
who  hesitated  at  the  word  difficulty  should,  at  once,  learn  to  recognize 
that  word  wherever  it  is  found,  and  his  attention  should  be  called  to  it 
day  after  day,  until  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  it. 

Much  better  attention  will  be  secured  during  recitation  when  each 
pujiil  knows  that  every  new  word  or  combination  taught  to-day  will  be 
reviewed  to-morrow. 

Let  the  course  here  indicated  be  pursued,  and  the  exercises  of  the 
school  become  to  the  intelligent  pupil  a  continued  story,  any  part  of 
which  he  will  not  wish  to  lose.  Indeed,  the  judicious  teacher  may  use 
this  as  a  lever  to  raise  her  percentage  of  attendance.  Let  every  absen- 
tee be  shown  on  his  return  to  school  that  during  his  absence  his  school- 
mates have  learned  something  that  he  does  not  know  —  that  he  has 
really  lost  something  by  staying  away, —  and  the  woi-k  of  securing  a 
good  degree  of  punctuality  is  half  done. 


HOME  LESSONS  IN  ORTHOEPY.—  No.  I. 


BY   THOMAS  METCALF. 


It  is  encouraging  to  note  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  who 
give  instrwction  in  the  vocal  analysis  of  English  Avords.  This  instruc- 
tion, in  connection  with  careful  drill,  Avill  lead  to  better  pronunciation. 

We  wish,  however,  to  remind  those  teachers  who  are  thus  zealously 
dissecting  words  that  the  teacher's  habitu:U  example  in  speech  will  prob- 
ably go  quite  as  far  toward  determining  the  pronouncing  habits  of  the 
pupil  as  all  direct  efforts  at  elaborate  analysis. 

No  doubt  some  are  ready  to  say,  "  I  know  the  power  of  example ; 
but,  at  my  age,  the  correction  of  my  own  pronunciation  is  impossible  — 
at  least,  it  is  extremely  difficult.  '  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what 
were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own 
teaching.'" 
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It  must  be  admitted  that,  tlioiigli  the  standard  as  i)resented  in  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  apprehend,  yet  the 
swift-moving  tongue  is  prone  to  give  forth,  year  after  year,  the  errors 
with  which  it  became  familiar  in  its  earliest  utterances.  We  do  not 
say  that  most  teachers  have  made  even  the  easy  acquisition,  and  have 
learned  to  interpret  the  orthoepic  symbols.  Facts  forbid  our  saying  so. 
To  many  who  have  become  somewhat  ready  in  this  interpretation  we 
say,  " This  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other" — the 
moulding  of  your  own  pronunciation  by  the  standard — "undone." 
The  task  proposed  is  indeed  difficult,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  And,  in 
the  case  of  every  one  who  still  claims  a  place  as  an  instructor  of  youth, 
this  moulding,  if  not  a  thing  done  or  doing,  is  a  duty  to  whose  discharge 
he  should  at  once  address  himself 

We  would  not  have  any  thing  we  are  saying  construed  into  distrust 
of  the  efficacy  of  thorough  work  in  the  phonic  analysis  of  words.  The 
elementary  sounds  are  the  reliable  basis  for  a  neater  pronunciation  than 
has  yet  become  general :  let  these  elements  be  mastered  by  the  children ; 
and  let  the  princii^les  of  pronunciation  be  discussed  and  applied  by  the 
advanced  classes  in  our  public  schools.  But,  while  this  work  is  in  prog- 
ress, let  us  who  teach  try  our  own  words,  '  lest  we  offend '.  If  we  are 
willing  to  take  the  pains,  some  of  us  can  double  our  power  by 
bringing  our  example  into  harmony  with  our  teaching. 

Reserving  for  a  future  article  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  a  strict 
elementary  examination  of  our  individual  speech,  we  now  invite  the 
reader  to  note  the  way  in  which  each  word  of  the  first  list  below  is  di- 
vided.    Should  it  seem  to  be  wrong,  'look  it  up '. 

In  respect  to  the  words  of  the  second  list,  we  will  say,  that  he  who 
can  at  once  pronounce  them  without  one  misplaced  accent  must  have 
been  a  diligent  observer  in  the  department  of  orthoepy. 

In  order  to  facilitate  reference  to  the  Dictionary,  each  list  is  arranged 
alphabetically.  Adjective,  noun  and  verb  are  denoted,  respectively,  by 
a.,  n.  and  v. 

1.  Ar  ab,  as  sur  ed  ly,  ho  nafi  de,  cov  ct  ous,  def  i  cit,  doc  ile,  dy  nas- 
ty,/ na  le,  fin  an  cier,  fix  ed  ly,ho  mce  op  a  thy,  hy  per  bo  le,  pi  a  no  for  te, 
pome  gran  ate,  jjsal  mo  dy,  spe  cial  ty,  vi  ce. 

2.  Abdomen,  acclimated,  ally,  n.,  area,  aspirant,  avalanche,  bitumen, 
canine,  construe,  v.,  debris,  despicable,  dessert  (service  after  meat),  dis- 
course, n.,  diverse,  enervate,  etiquette,  exemplary,  exponent,  extant,  fi- 
nance, frequent,  v.,  formidable,  frontier,  gainsay,  gallant  (polite),  grimace, 
harass,  horizon,  idea,  indisputable,  instinct,  «.,  integral,  interested,  irref- 
ragable, irrevocable,  lamentable,  jaguar,  kerosene,  legislature,  lyceum, 
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magazine,  mischievous,  moustache,  museum,  necessarily,  opponent,  or- 
deal, orthoepy,  pedestal,  peremptory,  placard,  plateau,  precedent,  n.,  py- 
rites, rationale,  recitative,  recess,  recourse,  refuse,  n.,  reprint,  n.,  re- 
search, w.,  resource,  retail,  v.,  vagary,  vehement. 


COLLEGE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  METHOD  OF  TEACHING. 


BY  PROP.  F.  W.  GRAY. 


I  UNDEKSTAND  that  the  college  is  not  a  mere  dispensatory  of  facts  — 
not  a  thesaurus  of  knowledge,  but  a  school  of  science.  It  is  expected,  of 
course,  that  the  student  will  acquire  knowledge,  but  the  more  legitimate 
object  of  his  study  is  to  acquire  that  discipline  of  mind  and  consequent 
power  of  thought  which  a  knowledge  of  science  alone  can  im23art.  He 
could  go  to  the  newsmonger  for  facts.  He  might  bury  himself  amid 
ten  thousand  facts  in  a  common  library;  he  might  explore  the  widest 
fields  of  knowledge,  and  yet  remain  comparatively  weak.  He  must 
classify  and  generalize  thought  — he  must  study  science  if  he  would  ac- 
quire power.  There  is  infinite  difference  in  the  value  of  different  facts, 
and  from  the  infinite  number  of  facts  which  go  to  constitute  knowledge, 
those  only  should  be  selected  for  the  college  curriculum  which  organ- 
ize into  systems  of  truth  and  constitute  science.  Knowledge  rises  in 
imj^ortance  and  power  as  it  is  more  and  more  classified  —  as  it  becomes 
more  scientific ;  and  though  the  world  is  full  of  isolated  facts,  which 
the  philosopher  may  yet  segregate  and  weave  into  science,  the  student 
is  not  now  prepared  to  collect  and  classify  them.  He  will  do  well  if, 
in  the  short  time  allotted  for  his  preparation,  he  but  arm  himself  with 
the  implements  and  provide  the  means  for  future  aggression  and  con- 
quest—  if  he  but  appropriate  to  himself  and  take  advantage  of  the  gen- 
eralizations which  the  patient,  jjrofound  study  of  the  long  ages  past 
has  wrought  out.     To  do  this  is  the  appropriate  work  of  college  life. 

The  college  is  not  polytechnic.  It  is  antecedent  and  preparatory.  It 
addresses  itself  to  the  Homo.  It  seeks  to  develop  the  whole  man  —  all 
those  facilities  and  powers  which  belong  in  common  to  men.  Over- 
looking all  the  specialties  of  natural  endowment  and  temperament  —  all 
differences  of  vocation,  present  or  prospective,  and  the  distinction  of 
sex,  it  seeks  to  prepare  the  individual  for  the  relation  he  sustains  to 
society  as  a  human  being,  and  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  he 
owes  to  mankind  and  to  God.     It  will  enable  him  to  make  a  more  judi- 
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cious  selection  of  a  profession.  It  will  enable  him  to  enter  upon  his 
work  with  a  more  skillful  hand  and  a  warmer  heart.  The  choice  of  pro- 
fession should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  'bent  of  inclination',  or 
any  special  form  of  genius-power  which  may  appear,  and  this  will  give 
him  destiny. 

The  field  once  fallowed  may  be  sown  with  that  kind  of  seed  to  which 
the  soil  and  the  sunlight  wall  give  the  richest  harvest.  If  this  view 
be  admitted,  it  would  exclude  from  the  college  course  of  stucfy  what  is 
merely  technical,  using  the  term  strictly,  and  what  is  professional. 

It  is  desirable  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  practicability  and 
thoroughness  in  the  studies  pursued.  This  Avould  be  approximated  by 
abbreviating  the  course  of  study  as  just  indicated,  and  devoting  more 
time  to  repetition  and  review.  But  it  is  seriously  suggested  whether 
there  is  not  too  much  dependence  upon  books.  The  professor  is  often 
too  much  in  his  books,  and  students  are  alloAved  to  feel  too  much  that 
the  book  is  the  great  authority  from  Avhicli  there  is  no  appeal.  We 
have  good  text-books.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this,  and  we  should  not  be 
ungrateful  for  the  rich  legacy  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
good  and  great  of  the  present  and  former  ages.  But,  in  his  relation  to 
the  student  as  a  teacher,  the  professor  is  greater  than  all  his  books.  In 
addition  to  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  book,  he  brings  to  his  pupil  a 
better  understanding  of  his  peculiar  difficulties,  other  and  more  varied 
means  of  illustration  —  a  speaking  countenance,  a  flashing  eye,  a  Avarm 
and  sympathetic  heart, —  and,  thus  qualified,  can  carry  the  learner  up  to 
a  hight  of  interest  and  a  point  of  power  to  which  he  could  not  other- 
wise attain,  'Tis  he,  more  than  any  book,  that  may  speak  the  Svords 
that  breathe,  and  thoughts  that  burn'.  It  will  not,  however,  do  to 
allow  the  student  to  depend  upon  the  teacher.  By  means  of  suitable 
queries,  and  expressions  of  doubt,  the  teacher  should  put  the  student 
upon  the  defensive,  and  thus  teach  him  self-reliance.  In  stead  of  going 
into  the  book  with  the  student,  let  the  teacher  go  Avith  the  student  to 
the  thought.  With  his  book,  and  all  books,  in  complete  subordination, 
let  them  push  on  to  the  thought  Avith  determined  and  unfaltering  pur- 
pose, till  the  goal  is  reached.  To  this  end,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
teacher  assign,  as  the  next  lesson,  not  so  many  pages  of  a  book,  but  a 
topic,  and  send  his  pupils  out  to  all  the  books,  Avith  AA^hat  curiosity  and 
zeal  to  know  the  truth  he  may  be  able  to  inspire,  to  learn  all  that  is 
possible  for  the  next  recitation.  If  studying  Chemistry,  let  them  go 
at  once  to  the  retort  and  crucible ;  if  Surveying,  to  the  staft'  and  chain ; 
if  Geometry,  to  the  rule  and  compass ;  if  Trigonometry,  to  the  rule  and 
quadrant — to  the  precise  thing  to  be  done,  using  books  only  for  ref- 
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erence,  and  teachers  for  a  guide  lohen  the  xcay  becomes  too  dark.  Thus 
experience  will,  at  every  step,  test  the  value  of  what  he  has  learned  as  a 
part  of  his  manhood.  I  know,  if  the  modes  of  teaching  simply  hinted 
at  were  adopted,  it  would  require  many  great  changes  in  the  usual 
course  of  college  instruction ;  and  yet,  it  does  seem  that  there  are  so 
many  mere  book-worms,  mere  theorists,  as  impotent  in  the  real  life  of 
the  business  world  as  they  are  j^rofound  in  scholarship,  that  some- 
thing must  be  wrong  in  the  college.  Would  not  a  change,  of  the  kind 
suggested  here  only  in  vague  outline,  promote  in  the  student  thorough., 
self -relying.,  available  scholarship  ? 


SCHOOL        GOVERNMENT 


BY  J.  P.  SLADE. 


If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the  majority  of  teachers  find  more  diffi- 
culty in  securing  and  maintaining  good  order  than  in  the  performance  of 
any  other  duty.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  not  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  their  work;  for  on  it  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  their 
success.  "  Order  is  Heaven's  lirst  law  " ;  and,  as  an  eminent  teacher  has 
Veil  said,  "it  is  scarcely  more  essential  to  the  harmony  of  heaven  than 
it  is  to  the  happiness  and  success  of  the  school."  But  the  query  arises, 
How  can  it  ifest  be  secured  ? 

The  old  proverb, 'Idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief ',  is  not  more 
true  than  suggestive.  It  suggests  the  necessity  of  keejDing  children 
fully  and  regularly  employed  during  school-hours.  I  know,  from  experi- 
ence, that  to  succeed  in  this  respect  requires  no  little  tact  and  jjerse- 
verance,  especially  when  pupils  have  acquired  habits  of  idleness  and  inat- 
tention. When  this  is  the  case,  the  teacher  has  a  double  task  to  perform : 
that  of  destroying  the  evil  habits  they  have  formed,  and  that  of  helj)ing 
them  to  form  better  ones.  He  should  give  them  only  what  he  knows 
they  are  able  to  perform,  and  then  should  insist  on  having  the  required 
task  completed  at  the  aj^pointed  time. 

Now,  it  may  happen  that  some,  who  do  not  so  readily  comprehend  as 
others,  will  fail,  and  yet  do  the  best  they  can.  If  satisfied  of  this,  the 
teacher  should  give  them  credit  for  their  good  will  in  the  matter,  and 
encourage  them,  while  pointing  out  their  errors.  Perhaps  those  who 
have  failed  deserve  more  credit  than  others  who  were  more  success- 
XVI— 18. 
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fill.  Let  such  know  that  then*  motives  and  honest  efforts  to  do  the 
requii-ed  work  are  appreciated.  To  censure,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  be  great  injustice. 

The  next  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  those  things  which  are  regarded  by  many  as  the  little  trans- 
gressions.^ I  am  convinced  that  many  teachers,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  many  parents,  make  fatal  mistakes  in  this  direction.  They  per- 
mit acts  of  disobedience  to  pass  unreproved,  by  appearing  not  to  notice 
them.  And  they  do  it  not  because  they  see  nothing  wrong  in  them, 
but  because  they  imagine  this  coui-se  will  give  them  less  trouble. 
In  this  they  make  a  sad  mistake.  The  pupil  who  does  that  which 
he  knows  is  wrong,  and  finds  the  teacher  fails  to  reprove  him, 
soon  concludes  that  he  does  not  dare  or  care  to  speak  to  him  in  regard 
to  his  conduct;  and,  acting  under  this  impression,  he  perhaps  continues 
to  take  further  liberties,  till  he  becomes  guilty,  finally,  of  some  gross 
impropriety,  Avhich  the  teacher,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation,  if 
for  no  better  reason,  dares  not  longer  neglect  to  notice;  and  the  offend- 
er is,  perhaps,  severely  punished,  while,  had  the  teacher  performed 
his  duty  in  the  first  instance,  the  last  violation  would,  in  all  probability, 
never  have  occurred. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Some  jDupil,  who  has  neglected  to  make  the  re- 
quired preparation  for  recitation,  when  called  upon  to  recite,  tries  to 
hide  his  negligence  by  deception,  or  by  manifesting  a  bad  disposition, 
in  the  hope  of  deterring  the  teacher  from  troubling  him  with  more 
questions.  The  teacher,  who  comprehends  the  difficulty,  but  dislikes  to 
deal  with  the  case,  appears  not  to  notice  the  misconduct,  and  neglects  to 
take  any  action  in  the  matter.  The  result,  perhaps,  is  that  the  pupil, 
emboldened  by  his  success,  soon  commits  an  act  of  disobedience  so 
open  and  flagrant  that  the  teacher  is  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  admin- 
istering immediate  reproof,  and  severe  punishment  is  inflicted  forthwith. 
Now,  would  it  not  have  been  infinitely  better,  in  fact,  would  not  the 
only  sensible  way  of  doing  have  been,  to  check  the  first  manifestation 
of  a  bad  disposition?  When  the  first  offense  was  given,  perhaps  a  few 
words,  delivered  in  the  right  spirit,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  same  or  the  commission  of  a  similar  act  of  dis- 
obedience. Usually,  in  such  cases,  a  few  words  addressed  to  the  pupils 
would  lead  them  to  see  and  acknowledge  their  faults.  Such  admission 
is  of  great  value ;  for,  should  they  repeat  the  offense,  they  would  sim- 
ply be  doing  what  they  have  seen  and  admitted  to  be  wrong.  This 
fact  would  have  a  tendency  to  restrain  them,  for  very  few  children  will 
do  what  they  know  they  will  be  called  to  account  for  doing,  especially 
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when  they  have  nothing  to  offer  in  extenuation  of  their  conduct.  In 
this  way  I  would,  if  possible,  lead  pupils  to  control  themselves.  They 
should  be  led  to  see  and  feel  that  their  conduct  and  progress  at  school, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  depend  upon  their  own  exertions. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  very  common  error,  especially  with  young 
teachers,  that  of  making  too  many  rules.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  teacher 
is  wise  enough  to  make  rules  beforehand  that  will  suit  every  case  that 
may  arise.  And  then,  pupils  whose  conduct  is  to  be  judged  by  an  es- 
tablished code  of  laws  will  be  very  likely  to  act  on  the  principle  that 
what  is  not  prohibited  is  admissible.  The  simjDle  rule  'Do  what  is 
right '  is  brief,  but  very  comprehensive.  With  this  plain  rule  in  mind, 
a  pupil  has  no  excuse  for  doing  any  thing  which  he  is  not  satisfied  is 
right.  By  it  a  constant  appeal  is  made  to  the  pupil's  conscience.  It 
will  have  a  tendency  to  lead  each  pupil  to  determine  the  character  of 
his  actions  or  conduct,  in  a  given  case,  not  by  a  set  of  rules,  but  by  his 
own  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

An  objection  may  be  made  to  this  course,  on  the  ground  that  not  all 
children  are  equally  able  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  To 
this  I  would  say  that,  in  general,  children  have  very  correct  views  of 
the  character  of  their  conduct,  and  those  who  have  mistaken  views  of 
the  character  of  certain  acts  can  usually  be  led,  without  much  difficulty, 
to  see  wherein  they  err.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  in  leading  them 
to  see  what  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  as  in  leading  them  to  regu- 
late their  conduct  by  the  knowledge  they  have.  And  here  let  me  say 
that  teachers  should,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  making  threats.  It  is 
sufficient  for  pupils  to  know  that  it  is  your  purpose  to  see  that  they 
avoid  doing  what  they  know  to  be  wrong.  They  should  be  early  led  to 
see  that  you  can  not  look  with  much  leniency  upon  a  willful  departure 
from  what  they  know  to  be  the  path  of  duty.  If  kind  and  earnest 
words  have  not  the  desired  effect  upon  pupils  who  have  purposely  dis- 
regarded your  wishes,  they  must  be  reached  in  some  other  way.  In 
short,  they  must  be  led  to  see,  and,  if  necessary,  feel,  that  the  j^lainpath 
of  right  is  not  only  a  pleasant  one  to  jiursue,  but  the  only  pleasant  one. 
In  pursuing  this  course,  the  teacher  is  left  free  to  deal  with  offenders  as 
he  may  think,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  character  of  the 
pupil,  will  be  most  effectual.  In  some  cases  a  public  reprimand  might 
be  best,  while  in  others  a  private  one  would  be  attended  with  much 
better  results,  and  still  others  might  not  be  successfully  dealt  with  in 
either  of  these  ways;  for,  as  some  times  happens,  there  may  be  jDupils 
who  can  not  be  reached  except  by  the  use  of  the  rod.  And  while  I 
admit,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  last  remark,  that  I  am  not  one  of  those 
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who  believe  the  rod  should  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  used  in 
the  school-room,  I  am  for  from  being  an  advocate  of  its  frequent  use ; 
for  I  firmly  believe  it  is  often  used  when  the  same  and  better  results 
could  be  reached  in  another  way.  And  each  additional  year's  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  only  confirms  me  in  this  opinion.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  necessity  for  corporal  punishment  often  exists  in  teachers 
as  well  as  in  pupils.  A  transfer  of  teachers  is  some  times  a  striking 
proof  of  this.  One  person  takes  a  school,  and  is  scarcely,  able  to  main- 
tain order  and  survive  his  terra  without  the  aid  of  the  rod.  Another 
takes  his  place,  and  succeeds  in  securing  the  love  and  obedience  of  the 
same  pupils  without  finding  any  necessity  for  corporal  infliction.  The 
latter  found  the  '  more  excellent  way  '  for  governing  pupils,  and  pos- 
sessed an  ability  of  which  the  former  knew  not,  and  he  therefore  suc- 
ceeded. For  the  possession  of  this  higher  power,  this  ability  to  influ- 
ence and  control  pupils  with  means  more  potent  than  any  rod,  the 
teacher  should  labor.  Patience  and  kindness,  with  firmness  and  per- 
severance, will  accomplish  wonders.  Not  many  can  long  withstand 
their  combined  influence.  Then  let  teachers  be  consistent  and  uniform 
in  their  requirements,  and  give  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged 
their  best  thoughts  and  energies,  and  they  must  succeed.  The  old  adage, 
'Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  away',  contains  a  living  truth.  Others 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  power,  and  so  may  the  teacher,  if  he 
will  but  put  forth  the  effort.  Let  him  not  be  content  with  small  attain- 
ments, or  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  complete  success. 
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Department  of  Public  Instructiox.i 

Superintendent's  Office,  \ 

Springfield,  April,  1870.     ' 

WHAT    IS    A    SCHOOL? 

The  20th  section  of  the  School-Law  provides  that  "it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  County  Superintendent  to  visit  every  school  in  his  county 
at  least  once  each  year,  and  often er  if  practicable",  etc.  Hence,  the 
question  may  arise.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term  'school'  as 
used  in  this  section. 

The  number  of  different  schools  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature, in  this  section,  to  require  every  County  Superintendent  to  visit  at 
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least  once  a  year  can  not  exceed  the  number  of  school-houses,  or  places 
where  schools  are  held,  in  each  county.  If,  in  a  given  district,  and  in 
a  given  building,  there  are  taught  two  or  three  terms  of  school  of  three 
months  each,  during  the  same  school-year,  each  by  a  different  teacher, 
under  a  different  contract,  and,  it  may  be,  for  different  rates  of  compen- 
sation, it  is  to  be  regarded  as  07ie  school,  and  not  two  or  three,  so  far  as 
the  meaning  and  requirements  of  this  section  are  concerned.  One  visit 
to  the  school  taught  in  that  school-house,  by  the  Superintendent,  in  a 
given  year,  will  satisfy  the  peremptory  requirement  of  the  law.  He  may 
visit  it  oftener,  going  once  during  the  term  of  each  teacher,  if  he  sees 
fit  and  thinks  it  necessary ;  but  the  laio  does  not  require  it.  In  like 
manner,  each  and  every  graded  school  is,  in  the  sense  of  this  section, 
but  one  school,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  rooms,  divisions  and  de- 
pai'tments  that  it  may  contain.  In  my  biennial  report  I  am  required, 
among  other  items,  to  give  the  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  state ; 
and  in  doing  so  I  use  the  word  'school'  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as 
that  given  herein.  To  consider  each  term  of  school  taught  in  the  same 
house  by  different  teachers,  or  each  department  or  room  of  a  graded 
school,  as  a  separate  school,  and  to  report  them  as  such,  would  more 
than  double  the  number  of  schools  given  in  the  state  report. 

ATTORNEYS'  FEES,  ETC. 

It  should  be  the  constant  care  of  school-officers  to  avoid  litigation, 
with  its  costs  and  strifes.  Wherever  I  have  been  able  to  exert  any  in- 
fluence upon  pai'ties,  it  has  always  been  directed  toward  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise and  conciliation,  and  against  a  resort  to  the  courts  in  the  set- 
tlement of  school  controversies.  It  is  easy  to  go  to  law,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally the  very  worst  thing  for  school-officers  to  do.  Besides  the  expense, 
delays,  and  general  vexation,  attending  such  suits,  they  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  engender  more  or  less  bitterness  and  ill  feeling  in  the  commu- 
nity, whereby  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  schools  are  impaired,  and 
lasting  injury  is  done  to  the  cause  of  education. 

But,  inasmuch  as  suits  at  law  can  not  always  be  avoided,  and  in- 
stances may  occur  when  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  school-boards  to  in- 
voke the  interposition  of  courts,  to  protect  the  school-fund,  or  for  other 
worthy  ends,  it  is  of  use  to  inquire  how  attorneys'  fees  and  other  costs 
can  be  paid  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  counsel. 

Since  boards  of  school  trustees  have  no  power,  under  existing  laws, 
to  impose  or  levy  taxes,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  it  follows  that  the 
fees  of  counsel  employed  by  them,  in  actions  to  which  they  are  proper 
parties,  and  other  necessary  expenses,  must  either  be  paid  by  them- 
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selves,  individually,  or  from  the  school-funds  of  the  township.  In  a 
suit  brought  against  them,  as  a  board,  and  which  they  are  bound  to 
defend,  or  in  one  which  they  are  obliged  in  duty  to  bring,  as  plaintiffs, 
important  interests  affecting  the  whole  township  being  involved  in  either 
case,  it  would  manifestly  be  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  require  the 
trustees  to  pay  the  necessary  attorneys'  fees  from  their  own  pockets. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  when  a  suit  is  brought  by,  or  against,  a  board  of 
trustees  in  their  official  and  corporate  capacity,  involving  some  import- 
ant rights  or  interests,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  affecting  the  whole 
township  and  not  merely  a  particular  district  thereof,  and  it  becomes 
clearly  necessary  for  said  board  to  employ  counsel  to  represent  or  de- 
fend them  in  such  suit,  it  is  obviously  right  and  proper  that  a  Just  and 
reasoiiahle  compensation,  or  fee,  should  be  ^llowed  and  paid  to  the 
counsel  so  employed,  out  of  the  school-fund  of  the  township.  In  all 
such  cases  the  treasurer,  who  is  ex  officio  clerk  of  the  board,  should 
make  a  full  and  careful  record  of  the  amount  so  paid,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  and.  warranting  the  same. 

When  school  directors  are  necessarily  involved,  as  a  corporate  body, 
in  an  action  at  law,  under  justifying  circumstances  similar  to  the  above, 
the  reasonable  and  necessary  attorneys'  fees  should  be  provided  for  by 
a  tax  levied  upon  the  district,  as  other  necessary  incidental  expenses 
are  provided  for  by  law.  In  these  views  I  have  the  concurrence  of 
the  attorney-general  of  the  state. 

STATE  LAWS. 

Copies  of  the  School-Laws  of  the  state,  in  pamphlet  form,  including 
all  the  latest  amendments,  can  now  be  furnished  to  County  Superintend- 
ents upon  their  application  to  this  office,  stating  the  number  wanted. 
In  June  last,  each  County  Superintendent  then  in  office  in  the  state 
received,  and  receipted  for,  a  package  of  these  pamphlet  laws,  con- 
taining enough  to  furnish  one  copy  to  every  board  of  trustees  and  of 
directors  in  their  respective  counties,  and  some  extra  copies  for  office 
use.  It  was  particularly  requested  that  the  laws  should  be  distributed 
promptly,  as  above,  one  copy  to  each  township  treasurer,  and  one  to  the 
clerk  of  each  board  of  directors.  If  this  was  done,  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  great  lack  of  copies  as  reported  to  this  office  from  all  parts 
of  the  state.  County  Superintendents  should  impress  upon  school- offi- 
cers, receiving  copies  of  the  law,  the  necessity  and  duty  of  carefully 
keeping  and  preserving  the  same,  and  also  all  other  official  books  and 
documents  coming  into  their  hands.  And  when  laws  or  other  documents 
are  delivered  by  County  Superintendents  to  township  treasurers,  for  dis- 
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tribution  to  boards  of  directors,  receipts  therefor  should  be  taken  and 
filed,  so  that,  if  there  is  misuse  or  loss,  it  may  be  known  to  whom  the 
responsibility  attaches.  The  greatest  care,  regularity  and  system  should 
be  observed  in  all  these  matters. 

XEWTOX  BATEMAX,  Supt  Pub.  Irst. 


EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


The  Fdrst  Day  of  School. — Every  teacher  remembers  viddly  the  experiences- 
of  the  first  day  in  school,  and  those  about  to  undertake  the  work  look  forward  to  it 
with  a  good  deal  of  anxious  speculation,  with  buoyant  hopes  or  disheartening  fears 
as  to  what  the  day  will  bring  forth.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  say  that  these  sensations 
are  groundless.  The  first  day  is  the  most  important  one  in  the  life  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  most  careful  consideration  and  preparation  should  be  made  before  its  work 
commences.  In  the  hope  of  being  of  some  service  to  teachers  just  beginning  their 
labors,  we  give  a  few  suggestions  concerning  the  day  and  its  duties. 

Inform  yourself  beforehand  of  the  character  of  your  school,  its  probable  size, 
advancement  in  study,  classification,  text-books  used,  its  moral  character,  and  its 
peculiarities,  if  any.  Such  knowledge  will  enable  you  at  the  start  to  know  the  sit- 
uation, and  to  make  necessary  provisions  which  otherwise  can  be  made  only  after 
the  lapse  of  considerable  time.  The  school-officers  will  be  able  to  give  you  much 
needed  information,  and,  if  convenient,  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  talk  with  the 
previous  teacher. 

"When  the  day  arrives,  be  at  the  school-house  early.  In  some  instances  the  early 
presence  of  the  teacher  may  not  be  of  great  moment,  but  in  all  it  will  be  an  advant- 
age—  In  some,  very  great.  It  is  far  better  to  be  at  the  room,  with  every  thing  in 
order,  and  ready  to  receive  your  pupils  as  they  come,  than  to  let  the  task  of  recep- 
tion fall  on  them.  So  important  an  item  do  some  teachers  consider  this  prompt- 
ness that,  if  they  can  not  be  on  hand  the  first  morning,  they  stipulate  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school  shall  be  deferred  a  day. 

Go  to  school  prepared  with  paper,  pencils,  pen,  ink,  etc.,  so  that  the  lack  of  them 
shall  not  embarrass  your  labors. 

Make  out  beforehand  a  sketch  of  the  things  which  shaU  receive  your  attention  in 
the  order  of  their  succession.  It  may  be  that  when  the  time  arrives  you  will  need 
to  modify  this  order  somewhat ;  but,  with  the  plan  before  you,  it  is  vastly  easier  to 
adapt  it  to  the  occasion  than,  in  the  embarrassment  and  strangeness  of  the  situation, 
to  form  a  programme  with  the  risk  of  omitting  many  things  necessary  to  be  done. 
In  anticipating  the  labors  of  the  day,  it  would  be  an  excellent  disciplinary  exercise 
to  think  over  and  write  out,  quite  fully,  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  every  emer- 
gency that  may  arise. 

Having  made  these  preparations,  enter  the  school-room  with  a  confidence  in  yotu" 
own  abUity  to  do  the  work,  and  a  determination  to  succeed.    This  is  a  matter  of 
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very  great  moment.  The  first  day  is  a  trial  as  well  as  a  trying  time.  The  teacher's 
character  is  put  to  the  test,  and  every  little  pair  of  eyes  is  closely  watching  the  re- 
sult. And  there  are  among  them  those — the  leaders — who  will  be  experts  in  their 
judgment,  and,  on  their  way  home,  will  decide  whether  to  bring  their  pop-guns 
and  masked  batteries  of  fun  and  mischief  witli  them  the  next  day,  or  not.  If  at 
the  outset  the  teacher  shows  a  self-confidence  and  ability  which  indicate  him  the 
master  of  the  situation,  his  pupils  will  recognize  them  and  submit  at  once 
to  rightful  authority,  as  the  crowd  do  to  one  who  has  the  manner  and  tone  of  a 
commander.  If  he  does  not  show  these,  there  are  those  who  will  be  ready  enough 
to  question  his  strength,  and  his  sway  must  be  established  by  a  struggle. 

After  the  time  has  arrived  for  your  work  to  begin,  provide  something  for  every 
pupil  to  do.  They  have  come  to  school  with  an  expectation  to  cooperate  with  the 
teacher  in  his  plans,  and  a  resolution  to  acquit  themselves  with  credit.  If  advant- 
age is  taken  of  these  facts,  and  industry  is  established  at  the  outset,  idleness  is  not 
allowed  to  enter  and  steal  away  their  good  resolutions.  In  assigning  this  work  you 
can  adopt,  temporarily,  the  classification  of  the  previous  tei-m,  and  state  a  particu- 
lar time  during  the  day  for  each  recitation  to  be  heard.  The  little  children  can  be 
given  some  exercises  with  slate  and  pencil,  or  at  the  blackboard.  In  this  arrange- 
ment such  intervals  of  time  as  are  desirable  for  attention  to  enrolling  pupils,  etc., 
can  be  provided  for  between  recitations. 

The  only  other  suggestion,  at  present,  is  that  the  teacher  should  realize  fully  the 
importance  and  great  responsibility  of  his  work.  It  should  not  be  a  pastime  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  needed  funds,  nor  should  it  be  done  because  it  is  more  re- 
spectable than  some  more  menial  employment  for  which  there  is  greater  adaptation. 
Whoever  takes  upon  himself  the  task  should  remember  that,  whether  he  wills  it  or 
not,  his  acts  are  to  shape  the  character  of  those  who  come  under  his  care,  and  that 
a  mistake  or  neglect  is  as  potent  for  ill  as  is  the  best  instruction  for  good. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Education. — Despite  the  abuse  which  has  been 
heaped  ui^on  it  by  the  press  of  the  country  and  by  some  of  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  the  Department  of  Education  still  lives,  with  brighter  prospects  than 
ever  before.  It  has  been  reorganized,  with  Gen.  John  Eaton,  late  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  in  Tennessee,  at  its  head.  By  those  well  able  to  judge, 
Cl-en.  Eaton  is  said  to  be  the  man  for  the  place.  Before  the  war  he  was  prominent 
among  the  leading  educators  of  Ohio,  and  during  the  war  took  an  active  part  in  or- 
ganizing and  conducting  a  system  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  has  been  merged  into  that  of  Education,  and 
the  field  for  its  practical  operations  is  largely  in  the  South,  the  succession  seems  to 
have  come  to  a  man  trained  for  the  position. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  of  the  practical  Avork  the  Bureau  was  designed  to  per- 
form will  characterize  its  future.  With  all  respect  to  the  great  learning  and  abil- 
ity of  Dr.  Barnard,  the  late  incumbent,  we  question  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  him.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  enterprise  was  established  by  him, 
and  was  conducted  under  circumstances  peculiarly  embarrassing,  and  that  great  al- 
lowances should  be  made.  Whatever  else  the  Bureau  may  undertake,  we  presume 
that  it  will  find  ample  room  for  its  present  labors  without  going  abroad  to  gather 
full  details  of  the  systems  of  education  in  some  canton  of  Switzerland,  or  even  of 
the  Prussian  system,  however  excellent  these  may  be.    The  Unitpd  States  is  a  na- 
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tion  whose  institutions  have  grown  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  we  ap- 
prehend that  its  educational  system  must  be  shaped  by  the  same  agencies. 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  wish  to  refer  to  the  idea  advanced  by  some  of  the 
more  influential  of  the  press  of  the  country,  that  the  national  government  has 
nothing  to  do  with  education,  a  work  which  should  be  left  to  the  several  states.  It 
will  not,  probably,  be  denied  that  a  republican  government  can  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose in  proportion  as  there  is  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  among  the  people ;  also, 
that,  as  the  masses  of  the  people  are  ignorant,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  a  concen- 
tration of  power  to  a  more  or  less  limited  form  of  monarchy.  The  history  of 
the  world  is  a  grand  illustration  of  these  propositions.  We  assume,  then,  that 
universal  education  is  a  condition  essential  to  the  existence  of  an  enlightened  re- 
pubUc.  Now  suppose  a  state,  in  its  sovereignty,  sees  fit  to  abolish  its  school-system 
as  Tennessee  has  done ;  or  that  the  people  neglect  to  establish  a  system,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  parts  of  the  South.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Reconstruct  them,  as  it  is 
now  proposed  to  do.  But  what  evidence  is  there  that  they  will  remain  recon- 
structed tlie  second  time,  any  more  than  the  first  ?  Whether  is  it  better,  to  compel 
them  to  adopt  a  republican  govermuent  by  force,  or  to  educate  them  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  will  adopt  it  from  choice  ? 

Again,  suppose  some  sect,  having  no  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  a  republic- 
an government,  shall  take  possession  of  one  of  the  territories  in  large  numbers, 
establish  their  social  institutions,  opposed  in  many  respects  to  republican  ideas,  and 
train  up  their  children  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar  notions,  as  the  Mormons 
have  done.  What  then  ?  Let  them  prosper  till  they,  in  their  boldness,  become  a 
terror  to  others  and  defiantly  refuse  obedience  to  the  government,  and  then,  at  the 
expense  of  much  legislation,  money,  and  life,  reduce  them  to  subjection  by  force? 
Whether  is  it  better,  to  pursue  this  policy,  or,  adopting  the  '  ounce  of  prevention ', 
to  establish  a  system  of  education  for  the  territories,  which  shall  secure  a  training 
for  their  youth  in  harmony  with  reiDublican  ideas  ? 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  government  should  take  active  measures  to  fos- 
ter a  system  of  free  education ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  mention  them. 
There  is  great  propriety  in  the  passage  of  a  law  proposed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, prescribing  a  uniform  system  of  public  instruction  over  the  Whole  coun- 
tr}^  but  exempting  from  its  provisions  those  states  which  have  systems  already  in 
operation. 

ISTational  Associatiox  of  School  Sdperintendekts. — This  body  held  a 
special  meeting  at  Washington  on  the  first  ult.  The  object  was,  among  other  thino-s, 
to  lay  before  the  national  authorities  tlie  educational  wants  of  the  countr}^,  and  to 
secure  action  suited  to  those  wants.  There  were  present  a  goodly  number  of  the 
Superintendents  from  North  and  Soutli.     We  give  an  outline  of  the  business  done. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard  discussed  the  relation  which  the  census  of  1870  should  bear 
to  educational  statistics.  Resolutions  were  presented  by  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Connect- 
icut, in  favor  of  admissions  to  the  National  Military  and  Naval  Schools  only  after 
an  examination  of  all  candidates,  and  in  the  order  of  excellence  shown  by  the  ex- 
amination.    The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio,  presented  a  report  on  school  statistics,  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  some  more  uniform  system,  and  recommending  that  the  census  or  enumera- 
tion of  school-children  include  those  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  speci- 
fying separately  the  number  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one.  He  also 
XVI — 19. 
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recommended  that  the  ages  of  children  in  school  be  referred  to  a  fixed  time  in  the 
year,  say  July  1st  or  January  1st ;  that  the  annual  weekly  enrollment  should  take 
the  place  of  the  average  number  of  scholars  in  making  out  the  percentage  of  at- 
tendance, and  that  the  cost  per  pupil  should  be  based— first,  upon  the  amount  paid 
teachers  and  superintendents ;  second,  on  the  amount  paid  for  contingent  expenses ; 
and  third,  upon  the  interest  at  six  per  cent,  upon  permanent  investments. 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  then  addressed  the  convention,  at  considerable  length,  on  the 
subject  of  Southern  education.  He  said  that  during  the  last  five  years  the  Freed- 
raen's  Bureau  had  expended  for  this  object  about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 
The  same  sum  had  been  expended  by  Northern  benevolent  institutions,  making 
seven  millions  expended  for  education  of  the  freedmen,  besides  what  they  had  con- 
tributed themselves.  A  general  plan  of  government  aid  should  be  discouraged,  yet 
special  aid  was  now  wanted  to  start  institutions  of  learning  in  the  South,  and  they 
should  be  supported  by  the  states  themselves,  and  not  by  the  general  government. 
He  favored  the  establishment  of  an  Educational  Bureau  by  the  government,  and  if 
appropriations  be  made  by  Congress  this  bureau  would  be  found  of  great  value,  es- 
pecially if  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  be  discontinued,  which  had  done  more  toward 
the  education  of  the  colored  race  than  had  been  done  by  any  other  organization. 
A  system  of  general  supervision  should  be  maintained  by  the  government  through 
the  Bureau  of  Education.  A  copy  of  General  Howard's  remarks  was  requested 
for  publication. 

The  subject  of  education  in  the  South  was  the  most  important  one  before  the  con- 
vention. A  resolution  bearing  upon  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Ashley,  of  North 
Carolina,  recommending  Congress  "to  take  into  immediate  consideration  the  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  recently-rebellious  states,  and  to  make  such  provisions  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  time  demand."  Mr.  Ashley  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length 
in  favor  of  the  resolution.  He  stated  that  public  schools  had  heretofore  been  un- 
popular, from  the  fact  that  they  were  pauper  schools,  and  that  the  private  schools 
were  always  better  patronized.  Recently  this  had  been  changed  a  little,  as  the 
schools  had  been  bettered,  but  money  was  needed  to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard. 

Mr.  Jillson,  of  South  Carolina,  said  in  that  state,  previous  to  the  war,  there  were 
no  free  schools,  save  in  the  City  of  Charleston.  Since  the  war  closed,  the  friends 
of  the  cause  had  been  assisted  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  the  benevolent  insti- 
tutions in  the  North.  They  were  much  indebted  to  these  sources,  and  the  colored 
schools  there  were  a  great  success.  The  only  trouble  there  was  the  mixed-school 
question.  The  feeling  of  both  white  and  colored  there  is  to  keep  the  schools  sepa- 
rate ;  but  the  clause  in  the  state  constitution  requires  no  distinction  on  account  of 
race  or  color.  Assistance  in  the  matter  of  building  school-houses  was  what  is 
needed  now,  and  he  hoped  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution  would  be  to 
get  this  assistance.  Unless  educational  interests  in  South  Carolina  are  encouraged, 
there  is  no  hope  for  a  true  reconstruction  there. 

The  Chair  asked  what  the  effect  would  be  if  Northern  aid  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Jillson  said  that  the  schools  would  have  to  expire,  as  the  people  were  too  poor 
to  maintain  them. 

The  President,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pa.,  reviewed  the  action  of  the  con- 
vention for  the  benefit  of  the  members  present  of  Congress,  and  invited  remarks 
from  Congressmen, 
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Mr.  White,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that  in  his  state  and  in  New  England  the  belief 
was  that  no  real  reconstruction  could  be  completed  in  the  Southern  States  unless 
education  was  encouraged  there,  and  Massachusetts  would  back  up  her  Congress- 
men in  any  thing  they  might  devise  for  the  encouragement  of  public  schools  there. 

General  Howard  said  that,  of  all  the  members  of  Congress  he  had  conversed  - 
with,  the  sentiments  of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  were  in  favor  of  educa- 
tion, but  the  question  with  them  was  Should  the  government  lend  its  aid  to  these 
objects  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  Arnell,  of  Tennessee,  said  that  the  action  of  this  convention  would  meet 
with  encouragemen,t  in  Congress. 

Hon.  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  said  there  is  nothing  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  his  state  but  that  the  educational  advantages  of  his  state  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  people  of  the  South.  He  believed  that  the  institutions  of  education 
were  inseparable  from  the  success  and  continuance  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. He  alluded  to  the  supremacy  France  had  gained  over  England  by  the  skill 
her  artisans  had  acquired  through  the  polytechnic  schools  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  which  had  been  patronized  and  sustained  by  the  Government  of  France. 
He  found  no  constitutional  difficulty  in  this  matter ;  on  the  contrary,  he  found  au- 
thority for  government  to  tax  the  people  to  support  the  educational  interests  of 
the  country,  and  to  supervise,  in  a  general  way,  the  school-system  of  the  country. 

The  subject  was  discussed  at  length  by  Superintendents  and  Congressmen  present, 
and  a  memorial  was  prepared  for  presentation  to  Coftgress. 

We  are  assisted  in  making  this  brief  abstract  of  proceedings  by  the  Washington 
Chronicle. 

Grammatical  Query. — Brain  or  Brains.— Is  the  word  brain  both  singular  and 
plural  in  its  signification  when  it  is  used  singularly  ?  A  physician  or  a  physiologist 
will  speak  of  the  irain  of  a  man.  Mr.  A.  has  inflcvnmiationon  the  brain.  Mr.  B.  had 
his  head  so  fractured  as  to  expose  the  brain.  Again,  the  reporter  will  mention 
that  C.  had  his  head  crushed  in  the  machinery  and  his  brains  were  scattered  in 
every  direction.  A  child  is  admonished  not  to  fall  down  upon  the  pavement,  for  it 
ma  J'  knock  out  its  brains.    Juliet  says  in  the  sepulchre, 

"And  in  tliis  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone, 
.    .    .  As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains." 

I  should  like  to  inquire  how  many  brains  we  have,  and  which  is  the  most  elegant 
in  speaking  of  the  contents  of  a  single  person's  head,  the  singular  or  the  plural 
form.  M. 

Whenever  a  familiar  object  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  distinct  or  well-defined 
parts,  the  tendency  is  to  give  its  name  the  plural  form :  as,  for  example,  shears, 
tongs,  belloics,  each  composed  of  two  parts ;  or,  Inngs  {lights),  bowels,  composed  of 
more  than  two.  The  brain,  being  composed  of  well-defined  parts,  naturally  takes, 
and  properly,  the  plural  form  in  colloquial  mention.  But  the  man  of  science,  re- 
garding the  several  parts  as  constituting  a  single  organ,  uses  the  singular. 

In  figurative  language,  the  singular  is  used  by  metonymy  for  the  mind,  the  plu- 
ral for  the  wits,  the  senses,  or  the  faculties. 

The  word  is  either  singular  or  plural.  We  have  as  many  brains  as  we  choose  to 
reckon  distinct  parts.  Some  will  enumerate  eight  parts,  others  only  three.  Still, 
whether  the  singular  or  the  plural  is  used,  the  idea  of  number  is  not  at  all 
prominent.  h. 
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Teaching  prom  Text-Books. — Though  the  article  in  this  number,  written  by 
Prof.  Gray,  bears  upon  collegiate  instruction,  it  will  repay  a  careful  perusal  by 
every  teacher.  What  he  says  about  adhering  to  text-books  in  college  will  apply 
with  equal  force  in  the  common  school.  Could  teachers  trust  themselves  to  lay 
aside  the  book,  save  for  reference,  and  teach  directly  by  the  power  of  their  own 
.thought  and  the  force  of  their  own  illustrations,  more  real  and  less  pretentious 
pi'ogress  would  be  made.  Think  of  alawyer  attemptingto  present  to  a  jury  aknotty 
point  of  law,  or  to  convince  them  of  the  justice  of  his  claim,  by  reading  to  them 
from  a  manuscript ;  or  of  an  orator  swaying  his  audience  by  a  written  appeal  to 
their  sympathies.  But  the  task  of  the  teacher  is  no  less  laborious  than  that  of 
either  of  these,  while  a  greater  fertility  of  resource  and  power  of  illustration  is  re- 
quired to  retain  the  attention  of  children  than  that  of  adult  minds.  He  will 
succeed  much  better  in  compelling  his  class  to  comprehend  certain  ideas  by  a  per- 
sonal contact  with  each  mind  than  by  approaching  them  behind  a  text-book  and 
battling  their  ignorance  with  the  armor  of  another.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
attempting  this  mode  of  instruction  is  its  reflex  influence  in  strengthening  the 
teacher  himself.  The  research  and  preparation  which  it  necessitates  is  the  best 
possible  discipline  for  thorough  work,  and  the  result  will  be  a  mental  growth  for 
himself  quite  equal  to  that  of  his  pupils. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Publication. —  On  account  of  delay  in  receiving 
returns,  the  following  statement  appears  later  than  was  intended. 

The  committee  appointed  to  publish  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  Peoria,  Dec. 
1868,  contracted  with  N.  C.  Nason  for  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  500  copies  of 
the  report  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  copy  of  100  pages,  and  at  the  same  rate  for 
any  excess  above  100  pages.     The  pamphlet  contains  167  pages. 

The  following  is  a  statement»of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  committee : 

RECEIPTS. 

From  W.  B.  Powell,  Trea.surer $144.45 

"      Sale  of  copies  at  50  cts.  each 6 .00 

"     Postage  refunded 1 .09 

"     Ex-Presidents ' 90.00 

"     Sale  of  copies  at  $1.00  each 197.00 

Total 1438.54 

EXPENSE. 

Paid  Bill  of  Publisher $420.90 

"    Postage  and  Mailing 16.20 

Total. . . .  r $437.10 

Leaving  balance  due  the  Association  $1 .44 

Of  the  509  copies  published,  there  were  sold  at  50  cents  each. 12 

Sold  at  |1 .  00  each 197 

Sent  to  Ex-Presidents 55 

"     "  Members  of  the  Association 145 

_  Leaving  91  copies  on  hand.  To  these  the  committee  add  50  copies  of  an  addi- 
tional hundred  ordered  at  their  own  expense,  making  141  copies  in  the  hands  of 
the  Association. 

National  Educational  Associations. — These  bodies  will  hold  their  next 
meetings  in  Cleveland,  in  August  next. 

Dr.  Joseph  Manly  Clark,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Woodford  county, 
died,  at  his  residence  in  Metamora,  on  the  20th  of  February.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  months,  he  had  been  Superintendent  of  Schools  since  1861,  and  had  done 
a  vast  amount  of  work,  which  had  greatljr  elevated  the  standard  of  education  in 
the  county.  He  was  a  diligent  worker,  domg  whatever  he  undertook  with  patient 
zeal  and  conscientious  thoroughness.  He  was  impatient  of  all  shams  and  frivolities, 
and  was  often  considered  abrupt  and  odd  by  those  who  knew  him  slightly.    But 
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no  one  who  knew  him  intimately  could  ever  be  his  enemy.  A  purer  or  a  kinder 
heart  seldom  beat  in  any  breast.'  A  vast  concourse  of  friends  followed  him  to  his 
grave. 

He  was  a  native  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  in  1852, 
and  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1854.  He  came  to  Illinois  in  1855,  to  practice 
his  profession,  but  was  prevented  by  ill  health.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, and  for  a  while  edited  a  paper.  His  death  at  the  early  age  of  41  is  a  public 
loss.  '  H.  L.  B. 

CommejSdatory  Notices. — Elsewhere  in  this  number  will  be  found  extracts 
from  our  correspondence,  and  notices  of  the  press,  indicating  the  estimation  in 
which  the  Teacher  is  held  by  prominent  educators.  These,  with  similar  express- 
ions received,  confirm  us  in  our  belief  that  the  teachers  of  Illinois  are  able  to 
furnish  an  educational  journal  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  best.  In  saying  such 
encouraging  words,  our  friends  are  doing  more  than  a  personal  favor,  they  are 
promoting  the  growth  of  professional  literature,  which  should  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agencies  in  the  educational  work. 

Subscribe  for  the  Teacher. — As  the  time  for  holding  the  spring  institutes 
is  at  hand,  will  not  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Teacher  in  each  county  present  its 
claims  to  their  fellow  teachers  and  send  the  publisher  a  list  of  subscribers'?  The 
proportion  of  teachers  who  read  a  school  journal  is  very  variable  in  difterent 
counties.  In  some  the  larger  part  subscribe  for  the  Teacher,  besides  any  other 
j  ournal  they  may  take,  while  in  others  an  educational  periodical  is  a  rarity.  We 
are  sure  that  much  can  be  done  to  improve  this  state  of  facts.  "Who  of  our  friends 
will  take  the  matter  in  hand  in  their  respective  counties  ? 
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Notes  from  Chicago. — In  the  line  of  news  I  have  the  following:  The  Board  of 
Education  has  decided  to  hold  semi-monthly  meetings,  in  stead  of  monthly  as  here- 
tofore. The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grouuds,  at  the  last  meeting,  reported 
in  favor  of  erecting  a  four-story  building  on  the  Dearborn-School  lot :  two  floors  to 
be  used  for  school  purposes;  one  for  the  Board,  Superintendent,  Clerk,  and  Sup- 
ply-Agent ;  and  the  fourth  a  hall  for  Teachers'  Institutes,  with  a  capacity  for  800 
seats.  I  think  the  report  was  favorably  received.  The  committee  also  reported  in 
favor  of  building  a  twelve-room  primary  on  the  Brown-School  lot.  In  the  Brown 
there  are  six  half-day  divisions,  and  150  applicants  waiting. . .  .A.  P.  Burbank,  a 
Junior  of  Chicago  University,  has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Principal  of  the  Dear- 
born School,  to  which  he  was  elected  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board.  He  is  a  young 
man,  but  a  ripe  scholar.  Miss  Etta  J.  Reed  succeeds  Miss  S.  A.  Swift  (resigned)  as 
Principal  of  Calumet-Avenue  Primarj-,  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Dewey  is  elected  to  the 
Third- Avenue  Primary. . .  .The  enrollment  for  Feb.  was  28,630 ;  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance, 96.6. . .  .1  wish  to  infoim  the  Teacher  of  a  discovery  1  have  just  made,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Schoolmaster  for  March.  In  an  article  labeled  'Chicago',  I 
learn,  what  I  did  not  before  know,  that  'The  High  School'  is  the  centre  and  circum- 
ference of  the  'Chicago  Sj'stem',  'judged  by  the  conversation  to  be  heard  in  peda- 
gogical circles '.  Is  n't  this  gratifying  intelligence,  Friend  Editor  ?  How  stupid  we, 
to  be  sure,  n9t  to  have  fouml  it  out  before !  not  even  to  have  guessed  it.  A  friend 
once,  writing  from  St.  Paul  in  winter-time,  said,  "  St.  Paul  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  '  North  Star'.  Navigation  opens  on  the  4th  of  July  and  closes  on  the  5th." 
I  thought,  at  the  time,  it  was  a  joke,  and  reckoned  it  good.  But  how  about  the 
'  Chicago  System '  with  the  '  High  School  for  the  centre  and  circumference '  ?  I  won- 
der if  that 's  a  joke,  too.  What  if  it  is  n't  so,  after  all  ?  Let  us  see.  '  Judged  by  the 
conversation ',  etc.  The  only  pedagogical  circle  I  belong  to  or  know  any  tiling  about 
is  a  voluntary  'Principals'  Association',  which  holds  its  meetings  montlily,  and  is 
presided  over  by  Sup't  Pickard.  There  have  been  a  good  manj^  matters  discussed 
in  these  meetings ;  but  I  have  never  heard  any  thing  about  the  '  Chicago  System', 
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nor  the  'High  School'.  The  High  School  is  represented  in  these  meetings,  in  thd 
person  of  the  Principal,  Geo.  Howland,  and  I  think  he  did,  on  one  occasion,  ex- 
plain to  the  Association  a  new  method  of  marking  deportment  practiced  in  the 
High  School :  '  only  this  and  nothing  more '.  If  the  writer  in  the  Schoolmaster  had 
said  Chicago  is  proud  of  her  High  School,  of  the  pupils  that  annually  enter  and 
graduate  there,  of  the  discipline  and  scholarship  there  attained,  he  would  have  said 
truly;  but  he  sees  'through  a  glass  darkly',  indeed,  if  he  supposes  that  the  teachers 
or  pupils  of  the  grammar  and  primary  grades  are  narrowed,  fettered,  '  hedged  in ', 
cramped,  circumscribed,  what  you  will,  by  the  Principals'  having  an  eye  single  to 
the  High  School.  We  use  the  High  School  with  our  first-grade  pupils  as  Pres. 
Edwards  uses  the  '  marking  sj^stem ', '  to  indicate  the  pupil's  success '.  If  he  gains  ad- 
mission, in  so  far  he  is  successful,  just  the  same  as  if  he  gets  100  for  a  recitation ; 
and  I  hold  this  motive  is  just  as  pure  as  is  the  Christian's  for  living  a  holy  life  that 
he  may  gain  heaven.  Again,  I  do  not  think  many  teachers  were  bored  with  our 
scientific  and  literary  lectures.  To  be  sure,  there  was  some  whispering,  but 
some  persons  were  foreordained  to  whisper,  and  therefore  must  whisper. 
It 's  their  mission.  They  would  have  been  awfully  bored  if  they  could  n't 
have  whispered.  The  writer  evidently  thinks  there  is  much  bad  teaching  in 
Chicago,  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  that,  also,  is  an  essential  attribute  of  the  '  Chicago 
System'.  And  he  is  sure  that  we  are  developing  '  dunces  and  blockheads '  by  teach- 
ing the  tables  in  the  abstract.  Now  I  am  willing  to  be  considered  old-fashioned  — 
yea,  '  a  dunce  and  blockhead ' —  if  knowing  that  8  times  9  are  72  in  the  abstract,  in 
stead  of  knowing  that  8  times  9  apples  are  72  apples,  makes  me  such.  There  is  no 
operation  in  Multiplication  or  Division  that  does  not  involve  the  abstract  use  of 
figures.  In  fact,  figures  in  themselves  are  abstract,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  the  time 
ever  spent,  or  that  ever  will  be  spent,  in  the  study  and  use  of  figures  is  and  will  be 
in  the  abstract. . .  .At  the  North-Side  Institute,  held  at  the  Franklin  Schopl,  March 
11,  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Mahoney,  of  the  Wells,  on  Morals  and  Manners;  and 
by  Mr.  Hannon,  of  the  Kinzie,  on  Geography.  Sup't  Pickard  gave  the  teachers  some 
good  advice  on  various  matters.  Geo.  Howland  gave  some  good  practical  ideas  on 
Reading;  and  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  Skinner,  illustrated  a  practical  and  sensible  way 
of  teaching  analysis  of  sentences  in  connection  with  the  reading-lesson.  There 
was,  also,  an  exhibition  exercise  with  the  dumb-bells,  by  the  First-Division  pupils 
of  the  Newberry,  prepared  and  taught  by  Miss  Emma  Hooke,  Head  Assistant  of 

that  school E.  E.  Whittemore,  our  teacher  of  Music  in  the  grammar  grades, 

has  recently  visited  the  Cincinnati  Schools,  and  comes  back  greatly  delighted  with 
what  he  saw  and  heard.  He  visited  every  school  but  one,  accompanied,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  Superintendent,  who  showed  him  every  attention  possible  to  make 
his  visit  pleasant  and  profitable.  They  have  been  at  work  with  their  music  longer 
than  we,  and,  of  course,  have  accomplished  more,  though  much  has  been  accom- 
plished here,  in  the  last  three  years. . .  .The  lion  of  March  made  his  appearance  here 
about  the  middle  of  the  month.     It  is  hoped  he  has  now  retired  for  the  season. 

Indubtrial  XJnitersity. — Having  a  few  moments  to  spare,  I  thought  I  would 
look  in  and  see  the  great  convention  called  at  Bloomington  on  the  2d  of  March,  to 
consider  the  past,  present  and  future  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University.  There 
■  were  present  about  forty  delegates  and  interested  friends.  It  seemed  at  once  evi- 
dent that  the  whole  aim  of  the  majority  was  to  make  the  University  a  mere  man- 
ual-labor school  in  connection  with  Agriculture  and  Horticulture.  I'ault  was  even 
found  with  the  Chemical  and  Botanical  Courses,  as  teaching  too  much.  It  seemed 
to  escape  these  Solons  that  these  courses  were  the  foundation  of  '  Farming  with 
Brains'.  Prof  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  tried  to  criticise  the  Course  of  Study,  but 
failed  to  make  a  single  point  against  it,  excei^t  that  it  was  founded  on  the  'feudal 
civilization  of  the  Dark  Ages '.  He  seemed  to  think  that  Cornell  University  was 
the  only  college  in  the  land  in  which  the  art  of  teaching  the  sciences  is  known.  ( V) 
Mr.  Edwards,  one  of  trustees,  desired  to  know  if  he  was  right  in  trying  to  make  it 
diirxxlY  InduDtrial  school — i.  e.,  a  school  for  the  industrial  classes.  The  speaker 
seemed  to  have  a  very  narrow  conception  of  the  force  of  the  word  indus- 
trial; but,  like  a  boy  who  has  found  a  new  word,  he  dwelt  on  Industrial,  as  though 
the  wry  sound  ought  to  carry  with  it  the  exact  force  and  meaning.    Resolutions 
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were  passed,  the  chief  end  of  Avhich  was  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  University. 

Since  then  the  Trustees  of  the  Industrial  University  have  held  a  meeting,  at 

which  Mr.  Edwards  was  called  upon  to  lay  before  the  Board  the  wishes  of  the 
opponents  of  the  present  course  of  study.  He  made  a  lengthy  statement,  and  pre- 
sented a  course  of  study  leaving  out  the  ancient  languages.  This  course  of  study 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Faculty  and  Course  of  Study,  by  a  vote  of  19  to 
4.  This  committee  afterward  reported  that  there  was  nothing  in  Mr.  E.'s  course  of 
study  essentially  different  fi'om  the  present  one,  and  recommended  no  change.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  opponents  to  the  present  course  of  study  do  not  really 
know  what  they  want.  In  stead  of  this  cry  of  some  few  of  the  opposition  doing 
any  injury,  I  hope  it  will  stir  up  the  friends  of  liberal  education,  all  over  the  state, 
to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  University.  Let  us  have  a  place  where  we  can  send 
our  sons  and  daughters  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
underlying  the  agricultural,  horticultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  also  oUain 
such  a  knowledge  oflart^uage  as  will  enable  them  to  express  that  scientific  knowledge 
to  others.  More  property  is  put  in  danger,  yearly,  through  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  words  and  their  proper  construction  to  express  the  meaning  of  the 
author,  than  through  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences  put 
together.  Viator. 

Decatur. — Prof  S.  S.  Jack,  of  Latrobe,  Penn.,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of 
the  High  School,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500.  He  will  begin  his  labors  at  the  commence- 
ment of  next  term,  April  4th.  E.  A.  Gastman  will  hereafter  spend  all  his  time 
in  the  actual  superintendency  of  the  schools.  O.  F.  McKim,  Esq.,  who  has  been 
the  popular  Principal  of  the  Second  "Ward  for  the  past  three  years,  has  resigned, 
for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  County  Superin- 
tendent, to  which  office  he  was  elected  in  November  last.  Miss  M.  W.  Carson,  who 
has  had  charge  of  instruction  in  Penmanship  in  the  schools  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  McKim. 

HiLLSBORO. — L.  S.  Brown,  Principal  of  Hillsboro  Academy,  will  organize  a  nor- 
mal class  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  term,  on  the  11th  instant.  Tuition  for  ten 
weeks,  $8.00. 

Springfield. — The  March  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  the 
High-School  building.  The  exercises  consisted  of  a  discussion  on  Course  of  Study ; 
an  excellent  exercise  in  Punctuation,  by  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  Willard ;  and  one 
in  Phonetics  and  Modes  of  Pronunciation,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Frost.  The  last  exercises 
gave  rise  to  a  lively  discussion,  which  revealed  some  decided  differences  of  opinion. 
The  Springfield  Schools,  under  their  present  judicious  management,  are  working 
well. 

Bureau  County. — A.  Ethridge,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Bureau  county, 
has  been  holding  local  institutes  of  one  and  two  days'  duration,  in  various  parts  of 
his  rather  large  jurisdiction.  The  last  was  at  Maiden,  lasting  two  days,  and  calling 
out  fifty  teachers  and  a  good  audience  of  citizens.  These  local  institutes  seem  to 
reach  the  community  at  large  more  than  the  county  institutes  of  longer  duration. 

Crawford  County. — We  have  received,  from  Guy  S.  Alexander,  Secretary,  an 
account  of  an  institute  held  in  February.  The  time  was  occupied  by  class-drills, 
essays,  discussions,  etc.,  the  exercises  being  conducted  by  home  talent.  Compulsory 
Attendance  was  quite  fully  discussed,  the  weight  of  opinion  being  averse  to  the 
idea.    An  evening  lecture  was  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Thornton. 

Fulton  County. — We  have  received,  from  Superintendent  H.  J.  Benton,  a 
summary  of  school  statistics  from  September,  1869,  to  February,  1870.  During  the 
time  he  has  visited  186  schools,  and  has  traveled,  in  his  work,  1188  miles.  There 
are  in  the  county  holding  first-grade  certificates  —  gentlemen,  42 ;  ladies,  36 ;  second- 
grade — gentlemen,  76;  ladies,  48 ;  total,  202.  The  salaries  of  male  teachers,  per 
month,  vary  from  $35  to  $1 33 ;  of  females,  from  $15  to  $50 ;  average  monthly  salary, 
$46.23.  Of  the  202  teachers,  102  are  engaged  to  teach  six  months  or  more.  Of 
the  166  school-houses  visited,  15  are  reported  as  'worthless  log  houses',  and  three 
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as  '  tolerably  good  log  houses'.  Of  the  grand  total  of  8570  pupils  in  attendance,  120 
studied  the  alphabet,  8450  orthography,  7543  reading,  5010  penmanship,  1291  gram- 
mar, 2970  intellectual  arithmetic,  3113  practical  arithmetic,  2158  geography,  576 
History  of  United  States,  144  algebra,  71  natural  history,  and  a  few  pursued  other 
studies. 

Henry  Countt. — At  our  County  Annual  Institute,  last  October,  we  subdivided 
our  county  into  six  association  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  monthly  meet- 
ings in  each.  Each  district  is  officered  with  a  president,  secretary,  and  conduct- 
or, and  their  influence  for  good  is  being  felt  throughout  the  county.  Some  60 
teachers  were  in  attendance  at  our  last  meeting  held  here.  Mr.  B.  F.  Barge,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  of  this  place,  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  success  of  these  local  associations.  H.  S.  Comstock. 

Perry  County  had  a  teachers'  institute  at  Pinckneyville,  on  the  17th,  18th 
and  19th  of  February,  and  one  at  Tamaroa  on  24th,  25th  and  26th.  The  object  of 
these  institutes  was  to  work  —  work  as  the  teacher  should  work  in  the  school-room. 
For  this  purpose  the  Superintendent  thought  better  to  divide  the  teachers  of  the 
county  into  two  classes,  each  class  to  attend  the  meeting  most  convenient  to  them- 
selves. Nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  attended  one  of  the  meetings,  and 
gave  evidence  of  zeal  and  ability,  and  a  determination  to  improve.  They  were 
grateful  for  the  assistance  of  Messrs  Raymond,  Piper,  Hillman,  Rolfe,  and  the 
editors  of  their  county  papers.  Public. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 

[Several  notices  of  books,  prepared  for  this  number  of  the  Teacher,  are  una- 
voidably deferred.] 

(°°)  The  Technologist,  devoted  to  Engineering,  Manufacturing  and  Building,  is 
a  journal  containing  34  large  quarto  pages  of  valuable  matter  pertaining  to  those 
subjects.  It  is  published  by  the  Industrial  Publication  Company,  176  Broadway, 
N.Y.,  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  $2.00  a  year. 

(^^)  The  Sunday-School  Helper  is  a  32-page  monthly,  published  by  the 
Northwestern  Universahst  Publishing  House,  Chicago,  at  $1.50  a  year.  It  is  ably 
edited  by  S.  A.  Briggs,  formerly  Editor  of  the  Teacher.  Though  he  has  laid  aside 
the  work  of  the  scliool-rooni,  he  is  still  an  active  laborer  in  the  educational  field. 

C'^)  Old  and  New. — This  new  magazine  takes  its  place  among  the  monthlies 
with  the  strength  of  full  maturity.  Its  articles  are  fresh  and  vigorous.  Thus  far 
it  has  kept  a  more  diligent  eye  on  the  educational  field  than  most  of  the  journals. 
Published  by  H.  O.  Houghton  and  Company,  Boston.     $4.00  a  year. 

{^^)  The  Educational  Gazette  is  a  first-class  Family  .Journal,  devoted  to  pure, 
high-toned  literature.  Its  aim  is  to  furnish,  in  a  popular  and  attractive  style,  the 
latest  results  in  scientific,  educational  and  literary  labors,  and  in  these  respects  its 
present  success  is  well  deserved.  C.  H.  Turner  &  Co.,  607  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, are  the  publishers,  and  they  deserve  thanks  for  the  excellent  reading  they 
have  pi'ovided  for  tlie  home  circle.     Price,  .$1.00  a  year. 

Pamphlets,  Reports,  etc. —  Annual  Report  of  Cincinnati  Schools  for  year 
1868-69. 

Annual  Report  of  Schools  in  Ontario  for  1868. 

Annual  Report  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode  Island  for  1869. 

Natural  Resources  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

How  to  Select  a  Library.     By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D. 

The  Organization  of  High  Schools:  an  Address  before  the  Sub-committee  of  the 
Boston  School-Board.  By  "W.  P.  Atkinson,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.     16  pages. 

Pennsylvania  School  Report  for  1869. 

Catalogue  of  Phillips  Academy  for  1869. 

Catalogue  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1869-70. 
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CORRECT    ETYMOLOGICAL    ANALYSIS. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  see  in  the  March  number  of  the  Teacher  un  article 
from  an  eminent  gentleman  in  our  state  recommending  the  study  of  the 
etymologies  of  our  language.  Such  study  is  not  a  dry  grubbing  of  old 
stumps,  nor  the  search  for  the  shell  of  the  seed  from  which  the  vine  has 
sprung :  it  deals  with  vital  forces  and  real  tilings.  It  clears  the  mind 
of  many  misconceptions,  and  gives  the  knowledge  of  many  beautiful 
and  fertile  analogies.  The  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  is  now 
generally  undervalued ;  but  such  dejireciation  is  often  warranted  by  the 
tact  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  studied  as  two  of  the  chief  nurseries 
of  our  own  English:  they  are  studied  and  used  jjedantically,  Avitli  no  vital 
relation  to  the  words  on  the  lips  of  tlie  common  people,  in  the  columns 
of  the  daily  jjajjer,  on  the  pages  of  our  books,  and  in  the  dialects  (many 
and  strange-sounding)  of  the  scientists.  A  graduate  of  a  college  who  is 
zealous  for  the  quantity  of  a  vowel  or  the  sing-song  of  scansion,  but  who 
is  slovenly  in  his  English  pronunciation,  and  whose  sentences  sprawl 
broken-backed  or  wander  wildly  into  irregular  tangles  and  obscurities, 
is  one  whose  scholarship  is  a  hurt  and  a  hindrance  to  a  proper  estimation 
of  classical  culture :  his  commendations  and  admiration  of  it  are  without 
Aveight,  because  without  wisdom  and  practical  application.  All  knowl- 
edge is  for  use,  immediately  or  mediately :  it  must  fit  a  useful  end,  or 
train  to  strength  and  skill  for  useful  ends.  When  I  urge  upon  pupils 
the  study  of  Gx'eek  and  Latin,  I  do  so  because  I  know  from  experience 
that  they  can  give  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  power  both  in 
thinking  and  in  the  expression  of  thought.  A  clear  writer  is  always  a 
clear  thinker,  whether  his  thoughts  are  valuable  or  not ;  and  obscurity  of 
expression  betokens  one  of  these:  haziness  of  thought,  lack  of  i:)roi)er 
Avords  for  utterance,  or  difficulty  of  the  subject.  For  knowledge  of 
XVI— 20. 
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proper  words,  there  is  needed  full  knoAvledge  of  the  words  used,  in  all 
their  meanings  and  relations,  their  roots  and  histories,  so  far  as  these 
affect  the  current  language  of  the  day.  Mere  etymology  can  not  guide, 
as  present  usage  often  shows  a  considerable  departure  from  the  original 
signification  of  the  root-word.  Thus  the  word  doah  is  derived  from 
one  signifying  a  hell;  calamity,  from  one  meaning  a  stalk  of  grass; 
knave,  from  one  signifying  a  boy;  and  journal,  clally,  divine  and  Jovial 
are  by  the  learned  etymologists  derived  from  one  root :  but  such  remote 
etymologies  are  interCoting  only  as  curiosities  and  as  matters  of  history, 
and  have  too  little  relation  to  the  use  of  our  own  language  to  be  worth 
teaching  to  any  but  those  whose  tastes  and  opportunities  enable  them 
to  wander  far  and  wide  in  such  a  field.  Present  signification  of  words 
is  to  be  illustrated  by  the  exposition  of  their  roots ;  but  it  can  not  be 
discovered  or  shown  from  such  exposition.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
treason  may  be  illustrated  by  showing  the  derivation  of  it  from  the 
Latin  trado,  to  deliver  or  transfer,  as  the  traitor  delivers  or  betrays  his 
country  to  an  enemy ;  but  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  root- word  can  lead 
to  the  special  signification  determined  by  usage :  that  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  experience  and  observation. 

The  tendency  of  students  of  etymology  is,  until  made  cautious  by 
repeated  mistakes,  to  derive  w^ords  speculatively,  and  thus  not  histori- 
cally and  in  the  line  of  safe  principles.  A  ready  example  of  this  is  a 
very  common  derivation  of  education  from  the  Latin  educo  (long  ii)  to 
lead  forth,  from  which  it  is  argued  that  education  must  be  a  develop- 
ment; and  those  who  urge  this  derivation  seem  to  think  that  their 
theories  of  how  to  teach  must  be  true,  because  they  have  found  such 
source  for  the  word  education.  But  in  fact  education  can  not  come 
directly,  if  at  all,  from  educo  (long  n)  to  lead  forth,  but  must  come  from 
educo  (with  short  u)  to  bring  up,  to  rear;  and  the  verbal  noun  from  the 
first  educo  is  not  education,  but  editction.  Even  if  educo,  to  rear,  is 
found  to  be  derived  from  educo,  to  lead  forth,  no  theory  can  be  built 
upon  the  etymology,  as  the  derivation  must  be  traced  through  a  stage 
of  usage  which  changes  the  meaning  of  the  root  by  changing  its  appli- 
cation ;  and  it  may  be  that  tliis  educo  of  the  first  conjugation  is  nearer  re- 
lated to  rncmduco,  to  chew,  than  to  educo,  to  lead  forth,  so  that  education 
signifies  rather  a  feeding  than  a  development,  if  we  depend  upon  roots 
for  the  meaning.  Similar  was  the  mistake  of  a  learned  lexicographer 
who  derived  preach  from  a  Hebrew  word  baraka  and  from  a  Welsh 
root,  when  historically  it  is  found  to  be  from  the  Latin  prcedico.  Dean 
Swift  ridiculed  the  etymologists  of  his  time  by  making  up  extravagant 
derivations :  thus,  Moses  he  read  as  mov)-seas,  a  name  given  because 
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the  Jewish  leader  cut  the  Red  Sea  in  two;  and  Isaac  came  from  eyes- 
ache,  a  title  given  to  the  patriarch  in  his  later  days,  after  he  became 
blind,  because  of  his  complaint  of  pain  in  his  eyes.  The  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's  hardly  exaggerated  the  folly  that  he  satirized. 

For  the  purpose  of  etymological  analysis  of  our  English  tongue  in  a 
general  way,  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  not  essential,  though 
valuable,  as  the  article  in  the  Teacher  remarks,  p.  87.  But  for  minuter 
analysis  and  for  surety  of  accuracy,  knowledge  of  those  and  other 
tongues  is  essential,  though  acquaintance  Avith  them  may  not  keep  one 
from  errors.  The  very  paragraph  from  which  we  make  this  citation  is 
evidence.  Though  written  by  a  gentleman  whose  valuable  labors  for 
education  and  scholarship  none  would  disparage,  the  paragraph  which 
attempts  the  explication  of  the  derivation  of  the  words  under  consider- 
ation is  full  of  errors  such  as  should  not  go  unnoticed  and  uncorrected : 
it  was  evidently  too  hastily  written,  and  without  verification  of  the 
floating  impressions  that  are  put  down  as  etymologies.  One  might 
almost  agree  that  acquaintance  Avith  Greek  and  Latin  is  not  essential 
nor  valuable,  Avhen  an  eminent  teacher  can  so  far  forget  their  lessons  in 
Avhat  he  writes:  but  the  opposite  is  what  is  proved,  namely,  that  knoAvl- 
edge  of  these  tongues  and  present  memory  of  them  is  both  essential 
and  valuable.  Such  errors  in  a  floating  newspaper  article  might  pass 
unchallenged ;  but  when  occurring  in  a  professional  or  teachers'  peri- 
odical, their  misleading  influence  is  too  extensive  to  be  disregarded. 

Let  us  review  some  of  these  etymologies.  On  exaggeration  the  ar- 
ticle says,  "The  radical  part,  gee,  seems  to  be  Latin  to  carry ;  ate 
(the  e  elided)  is  make;  lox  is  act  of;  ag  (ad  eui^honized)  is  to,  and  ex 
far  or  too  high.  Xow  put  these  elements  together  and  read  the  word 
backward,  thus — 'the  act  Avhich  makes  carry  (the  thought)  to  too 
high'  (a  point)."  Now  the  radical  part  is  agger,  a  heap :  is  this  com- 
posite, made  of  ad  and  of  gee,  the  root  of  geeo  ?  Probably  not :  at 
any  rate,  i't  is  not  certainly  so,  and  should  not  be  asserted.  The  Latin 
has  tAvo  verbs  of  the  same  form  in  the  indicative  present,  1  sing.,  ag- 
GEEO;  but  they  are  of  difierent  conjugations:  one  has  principal  parts 
agger  are,  agger  avi,  aggeratum ;  the  other,  agger  ere,  aggessi,  aggestura : 
from  the  former  of  these  we  have  exaggeration ;  but  the  latter  is  the 
verb  in  the  root  gee,  to  carry,  Avhile  the  other  gives  us,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  traced,  aggeea  for  a  root.  Exaggeration  should  be  divided,  then,  as 
follows:  ex  |  aggera  |  t  |  ion.  Ex.  does  not  mean/(/r  or  too  high,  but 
simply  out  or  out  of:  here  it  has  no  object  expressed;  but  one  is 
easily  supplied  suitable  to  the  connection ;  to  exaggerate  is  to  heap  up 
or  enlarge  any  thing  o%it  of  Avhat  is  right  or  true.     The  t  at  the  end  of 
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the  third  or  supine  roots  of  Latin  verbs  is,  like  the  d  of  English  verbs, 
an  element  denoting  completed  action  (See  Harrison's  Latin  Grammar, 
pp.  2V3,  276,  etc.)  as  distinguished  from  incomplete  action.  The  ion 
denotes,  as  said  in  the  passage  cited,  act,  or  act  of.  The  woi'd  means, 
then,  the  completed  act  of  enlarging  (something)  out  of  M'hat  is  right. 
]jut,  it  often  happens  in  a  language  that  terms  are  applied  out  of  their 
strict  original  meaning:  thus  in  this  case  the  idea  of  completedness  de- 
noted by  ^  has  disappeared;  and  the  word  denotes  the  act,  complete  or 
incomplete. 

Take  another  example:  "Peact — making,  ice — mode  of"  The 
root  of  the  Greek  verb  (rtpaacrw)  is  not  jj>rrtc^,  hntprac,  if  we  make  our 
c  equivalent  to  their  {k)  kappa:  the  word  should  be  divided ^:>rac-^*ce .• 
the  first  part  means  do ^  or,  as  we  use  the  infinitive  form  to  name  the 
verb,  to  do;  and  the  second  part  has  never  such  a  meaning  as  mode  of, 
but,  like  ion  in  the  preceding  example,  means  act,  or  act  of:  hence  the 
word  means  the  act  of  to  do,  or  the  act  of  doing.  Practice  means,  ety- 
mologically,  the  act  of  doing,  and,  by  custom,  it  means  the  habit  or 
repetition  of  doing.  '•'■  Electlncj  "  does  not  mean  "  the  xoay  of  choosing 
out,"  but  the  act  of  choosing  out,  as  ing  means  nearly  the  same  as  ion 
in  Latin,  or  efts'  (sis)  in  Gi-eek,  that  is,  act :  read-ing  is  the  act,  to  read; 
choosing  is  the  act,  to  choose,  etc.  In  English  we  have  but  the  one 
form  in  ing,  whether  we  express  the  act  adjectively  or  substantively; 
a  running  stream,  or  swift  running :  but  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had 
different  forms  for  the  two  uses :  when  they  made  a  form  corresponding 
to  our  adjective  in  ing,  they  added  generally  to  the  verb  root  a  vowel 
and  nt  to  form  the  root  of  the  participle  {legent-is  amant-es,  etc.)  ; 
while  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  added  a  vowel  and  nd  to  a  verb  root 
to  make  the  substantive  form:  whether  substantive  or  adjective,  all 
these  forms  denote  incomplete  action,  but  not  mode  of  action. 

"  Uni — one  or  lohole,  vers  —  circle,  al  — pertaining  toP  TJnus,  from 
which  uni  comes,  means  one,  but  not  whole :  the  two  ideas  are  different, 
and  unxis  and  its  derivatives  do  not  represent  the  latter.  Vees  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  circle,  but  means  turn,  being  the  third  root  of  the  verb 
verto,  I  turn.  Univo'sus  =  universal,  signifies '  turned  into  one ' ;  as  if  re- 
ferring to  every  thing  which  one  can  see  in  turning  around  once,  so  that 
by  the  motion  every  thing  seems  turned  into  one  collection  of  things. 
"SuF — free, 'pkxgt:  —  vote.''''  Of  all  the  mistakes  in  this  unfortunate 
paragraph,  this  is  the  most  singular.  Suf\^  the  softened  or  euphonized 
form  of  sz<^  =  under,  which  in  all  metaphors  has  a  meaning  opposite  to 
free;  and  neither  in  metaphor  nor  plain  earnest  does  it  ever  mean  free. 
And  in  what  language  can  one  find  ih2itfrage  or  fragium  means  vote? 
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Certainly  not  in  Latin  nor  English.  Fraghmi  occiirs  but  once  in 
Latin  literature,  in  a  passage  where  it  means  a  breaking:  fragiwn  cru- 
rum,  a  breaking  of  the  legs.  If  we  must  consider  suffragmm,  from 
Avhich  we  have  suffrage,  as  a  compound  word,  the  first  syllable  must  be 
sub  eu2:)honized ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  word  aj^pears  to  be  from  the 
root  frag,  which  is  the  basis  of  frajigo,  to  break.  Suffragium  appears, 
then,  to  mean  an  under-breaJdng ;  and  as  this  word  coincides  in  roots 
apparently  with  suffrage,  the  pastern  joint,  an  inferior  hreaJcing  or 
lower  joint  in  the  continuity  of  a  horse's  leg,  it  is  supposed  (not  hioion) 
that  svff'ragm'm  originally  denoted  the  pastern  bone,  and  hence  came, 
by  use  of  the  bone  as  a  ballot,  perhaps,  to  mean  a-ballot,  a  vote.  Only 
when  the  two  elements  8uf  and  fragium  are  combined  do  we  have 
the  meaning  a  vote,'  and  the  origin  of  this  meaning  is  guessed  at,  not 
known  historically ;  hence,  in  fact,  not  Avio?o;i.  at  all.  It  is  plain,  then, 
that  suffrage  does  not  mean  free  vote,  as  sicf  can  not  mean  free,  nor 
frage,  vote ;  and  both  together  simply  mean  vote. 

We  might  further  object  to  calling  <?o?i  =  to,  and  continued  =^h.e\(\-, 
to;  we  might  show  that  bishop  is  as  easily  analyzed  as  any  of  the  other 
words  selected,  since  bi  represents  ejA  {(7ti)  =  i(pon,  or  over,  and  shop 
=  see,  from  shopeo  {pxoTtkvi),  whence  our  word  scope;  and  the  whole 
word  bishop  means  an  overseer :  we  might  analyze  habits  and  show  its 
relation  to  have,  it  being  only  had,  the  way,  custom  or  condition  gener- 
ally had.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  para- 
graph, and  gladly  leave  it  again  to  commend  the  purpose  and  general 
teaching  of  the  article,  with  the  added  warning  that  whoever  instructs 
others  in  this  line  should  not  venture  to  guess  at  roots  and  meannigs, 
but  should  present  the  results  of  the  labors  of  careful  and  learned  men, 
with  such  recurrence  to  their  writings  as  shall  avoid  slips  of  memory. 

SYLVESTER  WENDOVER. 


PHONIC     ANALYSIS 


BY  F.  HANFORP. 


In  a  former  article  I  endeavored  to  present  the  proper  use  of  phonics 
in  teaching  primary  reading;  and  I  am  confident  that  instruction  based 
upon  the  principles  therein  suggested  will  be  jDroductive  of  the  most 
gratifying  results.  But  the  field  of  usefulness  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
primary  reading.  There  are  manifold  advantages  to  be  gained  by  con- 
tinuing its  use  thi-ough  the  whole  course. 
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Let  it  not  hd  forgotten  that  no  pupil  is  prepared  to  receive  much  bene- 
fit until  he  can  accurately  observe  the  action  of  the  organs  of  speech  in 
enunciating  words,  and  can  successfully  reproduce  the  several  sounds  at 
will. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  faults  of  young  readers,  andpei'haps  of  read- 
ers generally,  is  a  mumbling,  slovenly,  mealy-mouthed  articulation. 
Phonic  drill,  by  giving  increased  strength  and  flexibility  to  the  vocal 
organs,  and  by  bringing  them  under  more  complete  control,  will  furnish 
a  I'emedy  for  this  ailment,  in  allopathic  doses. 

A  great  advantage,  also,  results  from  the  facility  with  which  the  teach- 
er is  enabled  to  direct  attention  to  a  great  variety  of  errors  in  pronunci- 
ation. This  is  emphatically  true  in  teaching  pupils  of  foreign  birth  or 
parentage.  The  mind  of  the  pupil,  pi-epared  by  previous  training,  is 
readily  directed  to  that  element  of  the  word  which  he  fails  to  utter  justly. 
Patrick  says  'lenth'  for  'length'.  "No,  you  must  say  'length',  not 
'Icnth',"  replies  the  teacher;  but  Pat.  adheres  to  his  own  pronunciation, 
not  discerning  wherein  it  differs  from  that  of  the  teacher.  Require  him 
to  litter  'leng'  and  give  each  of  its  thi'ee  sounds,  dwelling  with  special 
force  on  the  last  sound,  so  that  it  may  be  firmly  fixed  in  mind;  then 
secure  from  him  the  last  sound  of  the  original  word;  afterward  combine, 

Avith     gradually     diminishing     intervals :      leng th,     leng th, 

leng  -  -  th,  leng  -  th,  lengthy  and  he  corrects  the  error.  Fritz  says  'tin' 
for  'thin'.  The  first  soimd  of 'thin'  is  iiot  heard  in  his  mother  tongue, 
hence  he  must  learn  a  new  adjustment  of  the  organs  of  speech:  this  he 
will  readily  do  —  if  he  has  been  taught  to  dAvell  on  individual  sounds  — 
by  being  shown  the  proper  position  and  use  of  the  tongue  in  uttering 
that  sound.  He  also  says  'winegar'  for  'vinegar',  but  finds  no  difficul- 
ty in  correcting  the  error,  when  taught  to  draw  the  nnder  lip  gently 
against  the  lower  teeth,  to  rest  the  upper  teeth  lightly  on  the  nnder  lip, 
and  to  force  out  both  breath  and  voice. 

The  errors  just  alluded  to,  and  similar  ones,  occur  in  uttering  conso- 
nant elements;  but  quite  as  much  of  that  kind  of  utterance  peculiar  to 
foreigners  is  due  to  the  manner  of  producing  the  vowel  elements,  and 
can  be  corrected  by  no  other  means  so  easily  as  by  phonic  drill.  This 
drill,  moreover,  educates  the  mind  to  more  careful  observation  of  sound, 
and  the  ear  to  quicker  detection  of  mistakes  in  pronunciation :  such  mis- 
takes, for  instance,  as  '  givin ', '  treatmunt ', '  mistriss ', '  ooite '  for '  white ', 
and  the  like. 

Again,  much  may  be  gained  in  expression.  It  may  be  shown  that  the 
emotions  of  fear  and  hate  are  most  naturally  expressed  by  giving  in- 
creased prominence  to  the  consonant  elements,  and  increased  aspiration 
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to  both  consonant  and  vowel  elements;  while  emotions  of  joy  and  love 
require  increased  prominence  to  be  given  to  the  vowel  elements,  and 
the  aspiration  to  be  restricted  to  the  demands  of  distinct  articulation. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  phonic  analysis,  skillfully  taught,  aids  greatly 
in  securing  just  articulation  by  imparting  strength,  flexibility  and  dis- 
cipline to  the  organs  of  speech,  that  it  facilitates  the  correction  of  num- 
berless errors  in  pronunciation,  and  that  it  leads  both  to  more  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  expression  and  better  rendering  of  thought, 
let  it  receive  the  attention  it  merits. 

It  is  some  times  urged  that  the  advantages  derived  are  not  commenr 
surate  with  the  time  consumed.  Those  who  take  this  view  either  have 
never  taught  it,  or  have  taught  it  so  bunglingly  that  no  good  could  i)0S- 
sibly  result  from  it.  Nothing  can  be  well  taught  that  is  not  well  under- 
stood. Ability  to  spell  by  sound,  as  before  observed,  hinges  entirely  on 
capacity  to  observe  the  action  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  uttering  words. 
Of  course,  then,  those  who  undertake  to  teach  sound-spelling  just  as 
they  teach  orthography  —  that  is,  as  a  matter  of  memory — find  much 
and  continued  instruction  necessary :  they  have  many  things  to  teach, 
in  stead  of  one.  When  the  subject  is  properly  taught  at  the  outset,  but 
little  i^ractice  is  afterward  required  to  secure  prompt  and  correct  analysis, 
and  to  derive  from  it  the  advantages  alluded  to. 

A  word  as  to  what  should  be  accomplished  in  the  several  grades.  How 
and  what  to  teach  at  first  have  already  been  spoken  of  (See  April 
number.) 

Classes  in  latter  part  of  First  Reader  should  be  required  to  analyze 
all  the  monosyllables ;  classes  in  Second  Reader,  all  words  of  one  or  two 
syllables ;  classes  in  other  books  of  the  series  used,  all  words. 

In  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers  written  phonics  may  be  used 
profitably,  to  insure  familiarity  with  the  notation  of  dictionaries  and  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  pronunciation.  That  there  is  demand  for  the 
latter  will  become  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  read  a  page  of  ordinary 
composition  and  attempt  to  j^ronounce  every  word  according  to  '  the 
masters'.  Perhaps  he  may  encounter  fortune,  nature,  suggestion, 
specialty,  surgeon,  actual,  question,  anxious. 

In  presenting  phonics  for  the  first  time  to  advanced  pupils,  some 
difticulty  will  arise  from  their  trying  to  determine  the  sounds  by  the 
orthography.  As  soon  as  they  can  be  led  to  concentrate  their  attention 
upon  the  voice  —  what  they  hear,  in  stead  of  what  they  see,  —  the  difti- 
culty is  surmounted. 

Those  Avho  have  not  been  accustomed  to  giving  this  instruction  should 
practice  sound-spelling  in  private,  until  great  facility  is  acquired. 
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If  a  pupil  analyze  a  word  incorrectly,  do  not  ijroduce  the  sounds  for 
him,  but  require  him  to  utter  the  word  very  slowly,  again  and  again, 
until  he  can  correct  himself  And  do  not  try  to  direct  attention  to  a 
sound  by  naming  the  letter  which  represents  it,  for  this  will  encourage 
him  to  depend  on  a  treacherous  guide,  as  before  stated.  Let  every  sound 
be  clearly  BJid  Justly  xittered,  not  supplemented  with  grunts  orhissii^s, 
nor  shorn  of  any  element  of  due  force  and  symmetry.  Be  sure  that 
words  are  resolved  into  elementary  sounds.  There  are  four  sounds  in 
tax,  not  three,  as  often  given  by  the  thoughtless  teacher  or  pupil. 

Very  little  benefit  can  be  derived  from  charts,  in  oral  phonics,  for 
reasons  already  named.  Advanced  classes  should  be  requu-ed  to  make 
their  own  classification  of  sounds  and  their  representatives,  after  the 
teacher  has  supplied  the  basis  of  classification. 


THE    KINDERGARTEN.        ITS    PHILOSOPHY. 


BY  ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODV. 


As  the  Kindergarten  princij)le  is  not  so  much  a  reform  as  a  revolution 
of  educational  method,  it  is  very  hard  to  make  short  articles  about  it ; 
foi-,  before  one  can  get  a  new  idea  before  the  mind,  it  is  always  desira- 
ble to  clear  away  the  erroneous  notions  that  have  hitherto  prevented  its 
being  realized. 

But  I  will  try ;  and  here  let  me  say  that  this  whole  system  is  founded 
upon  a  philosophy  of  the  mind  that  is  new  to  metaphysical  v:orks,  but 
which  has  been  set  forth  by  a  profound  American  thinker,  who  is  fast 
rising  to  take  his  stand  aiftong  the  greatest  of  the  Avorld's  teachers :  I 
mean  Mr,  RoAvland  G,  Hazard,  whose  work  On  the  Freedom  of  the  3Iincl 
in  Willing  is  the  first  answer  that  has  ever  been  made  to  Edwards  on 
the  'Will,  and  an  adequate  one. 

The  idea  of  Mr,  Hazard's  philosophy  is  that  every  man  is  created 
a  cause,  or  force  producing  change;  that  this  is  man's  specific 
distinction  in  the  universe  of  God:  an  idea  which  Avill  be  seen  to  be 
true  because  it  explains  all  the  facts  that  the  brilliant  logic  of  Edwards 
has  arrayed  in  such  a  phalanx  to  prove  the  necessity  of  evil  as  the  first 
principle  of  human  nature.  It  is  precisely  because  man  is  a  cause 
which  must  needs  produce  changes,  before  his  intellect  has  been  de- 
veloped to  appreciate  order,  that  evil  seems  to  be  the  primal  fact  of 
human  life.     And  had  each  human  being  been  created  isolated,  we 
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should  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  fact  of  these  blind  causes  being 
created  by  a  God  Avhose  name  is  Love.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
isolation  in  human  nature.  Human  beings  are  created  more  ignorant 
and  helpless  than  any  other  created  beings  (for  all  lower  animals  have 
absolute  though  limited  knowledge),  but  they  alone  are  created  into  the 
arms  of  Love;  and  to  educate  is  as  instinctive  in  the  adult  as  to  seek  re- 
lation is  instinctive  in  the  child. 

Nursing  the  child,  feeding  its  body  Avith  nutriment,  its  head  Avilh  ex- 
pressions of  love,  and  helping  it  to  take  possession  of  its  limbs  and  organs 
of  sense, —  what  is  this  but  education;  though  Ave  call  it  caressing  and 
playing  with  the  baby  ?  It  is  education  on  the  true  method  :  an  education 
that  answers  to  the  Avants  of  the  child,  and  is  regulated  by  watching  its 
cries  of  resistance  on  the  one  side,  and  its  expressions  of  contentment 
on  the  other.  It  is  the  education  of  a  blind  cause  to  produce  effects 
satisfactory  to  itself,  in  stead  of  disorder,  which  reacts  and  rasps  the 
nerves,  and  jangles  all  the  sweet  bells  of  the  soul,  that  should  be  kept 
in  tune  to  ring  out  the  child's  individual  part  in  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

It  Avas  Froebel's  Avisdom  to  take  his  hint  from  the  instinctive  educa- 
tion Avhich  a  tender  and  Avisc  mother  gives  her  infant  in  its  first  years, 
Avhen  it  learns  so  much  more  than  in  any  equal  space  of  time  afterward. 
Recognizing  that  a  child  is  a  cause,  that  he  feels  himself  a  cause,  and 
strikes  out  to  produce  changes,  and  only  because  it  is  blind  makes  dis- 
order and  mischief,  Froebel  takes  the  child  by  the  hand  and  leads  him 
in  an  orderly  manner  to  take  possession  of  the  iiniverse  outside  of  his 
body;  which  is  what  builds  up  Avhat  Ave  call  the  human  understanding, 
in  a  gradual  manner.  Froebel  may  be  said  to  liaA'C  discovered,  at  least 
he  is  the  first  to  assert  and  demonstrate,  that  the  human  understanding 
may  be  made  sound  from  the  beginning,  and  empower  the  causal  facul- 
ty to  eschcAV  evil  and  create  beauty  and  good  heartily,  by  means  of 
that  human  intervention  which  is  true  education.  He  has  not  given  us 
the  science  of  education  in  abstract  formulas  merely,  but  in  the  jrro cesses 
that  he  has  suggested,  of  using  the  series  of  playthings  Avhich  he  puts 
into  the  hands  of  the  child,  to  make  forms  of  life  knoAA'ledge  and  beauty, 
by  manipulating  them  according  to  the  great  organic  laAvs  of  creation. 
For  the  toy  that  the  child  makes  intentionally  and  intelligently  is  a 
veritable  Avork  of  art;  and  the  poAver  to  construct  forecloses  the  instinct 
of  destruction,  which  is  only  catcse  acting  blindly,  as  it  must  needs  do 
till  it  is  educated  to  intelligence.  Froebel  educates  the  producing  ficul- 
ties  before  he  addresses  the  abstracting  faculties.  To  do  thiugs,  especial- 
ly to  make  them,  brings  the  child  into  relations  Avith  material  objects; 
and  it  is  here  the  educator  must  intervene,  to  lead  the  child  to  individ- 
XVI— 21. 
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ualizc  the  cliaos  (to  him)  of  concrete  nature,  by  observing  the  contrasts 
and  resemblances  of  individual  forms,  and  their  adaptation  to  produce 
eftects  by  combination.  The  intellect  is  developed  by  this  process  of 
individualizing,  which  is  also  a  pleasure  to  the  child,  and  does  not  check 
the  creativcness  of  fancy  (which  is  the  s^ibtlest  action  of  cause),  but 
trains  it  on  the  everlasting  pillars  of  truth,  that  God  presents  to  us  in 
the  universe,  whose  beauteous  forms  are  the  manifestation  of  himself  lit 
analysis,  as  it  were. 

These  remarks  are  but  a  hint,  but  I  hope  I  may  be  successful  in  mak- 
ins:  the  whole  intelligible  in  the  lecture  or  lectures  that  I  am  asked  to 
give  before  the  Conventions  of  Teachers  in  Chicago  and  AVisconsin 
next  summer. 

I  feel  some  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  place  Primary  Education  in 
such  a  light  that  it  will  command  the  enthusiasm  and  activity  of  women 
if  not  of  men  of  the  highest  class  of  mind,  for  only  such,  I  think,  should 
be  intrusted  with  it. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  2d. 


TALKS      TO      TEACHERS. 


BY  J.   B.  ROBERTS. 


We  have  met  for  a  friendly,  familiar,  and  in  some  respects  confiden- 
tial, talk  on  matters  connected  with  the  general  and  special  management 
of  the  schools  in  our  charge.  Some  matters  may  seem  trivial;  but 
most  of  our  life  is  made  up  of  trifling  circumstances,  or,  at  least,  cir- 
cumstances which  would  be  trifling  if  separated  from  the  before  and 
the  after.     A  teacher's  greatness  is  greatness  in  little  things. 

I  shall  not  speak  in  a  dictatorial  spirit,  though  the  phraseology  may 
some  times  seem  so.  I  shall  try  to  advise  you  and  help  you,  and  I 
shall  expect  advice  and  help  from  you  in  return.  My  object  is  to 
awaken  thought.  Do  nothing  at  hap-hazard.  Have  well-considered 
convictions  upon  all  matters  likely  to  demand  action  on  your  part.  It 
is  always  awkward  and  some  times  disastrous  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. If  I  present  difiiculties  or  raise  questions  of  expediency,  it  is 
that  you  may  think  out  the  solution  for  yourselves.  If  I  state  my  con- 
victions and  tell  you  how  I  would  do  things,  it  is  not  for  you  to  accept 
them  on  my  dictum. 

If  you  ask   me  what  is  the  best  way.     I  shall  reply  that  I  do  not 
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know  that  there  is  any  best  way.  One  way  may  be  better  for  me  and 
another  way  may  be  better  for  yon.  One  way  may  be  best  at  one 
time  and  another  at  another  time. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  prudent  and  the  simple  man  is  that 
the  prudent  man  foresees,  and  if  he  can  not  always  hide  himself  from 
evil,  he  can  at  least  act  Avith  some  degree  of  efficiency  and  dignity  when 
he  meets  it. 

I  am  about  to  present  to  you  some  matters  for  discussion  in  regard 
to  which  I  notice  among  you  quite  a  diversity  of  practice.  As  you 
are  called  upon,  please  state  what  your  practice  is,  and  upon  what 
grounds  you  base  it. 

First.  What  degree  of  good  order  do  you  require  in  your  rooms 
Avhile  the  scholars  are  assembling  before  the  time  for  school  proper? 

Is  it  best  to  allow  scholars  to  run  about  the  room,  to  pass  out  and  in 
freely,  or  should  they  be  required  to  take  their  seats  and  sit  quietly 
until  school  begins  ? 

I  should  say,  neither.  Let  such  behavior  be  required  as  would  be 
expected  in  a  private  house  where  friends  and  neighbors  are  met  on 
friendly  footing.  That  is  the  time  for  pupils  to  exchange  courteous 
greeting  with  one  another  and  with  the  teacher.  It  is  the  time  for  the 
teacher  to  display  companionable  traits  toward  the  scholars  and  to  win 
them  by  pleasant  intercourse.  It  is  the  time  and  place  to  instill  by 
degrees  into  the  hearts  of  the  scholars  the  graces  and  courtesies  of 
social  life.  I  believe  that  if  teachers  would  use  fifteen  minutes  of  every 
morning  in  this  way  it  would  do  much  to  diminish  tardiness,  though 
perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  good  effects  which  might  flow 
from  it. 

Of  course,  no  excessive  hilarity  or  boisterous  mirth  should  be  tol- 
ei-ated.  Let  conversation  be  free,  but  not  noisy.  Above  all,  check  the 
first  appearance  of  rudeness.  Let  no  suspicion  of  misrule  ever  tempt 
the  wildest  sj^irit  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  decorum.  A  school-room 
should  never  be  in  such  a  state,  in  the  teacher's  presence,  that  a  single 
word  from  the  teacher  or  a  single  tap  of  the  bell  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  secure  perfect  attention. 

■Second.  When  should  scholars  be  required  to  take  their  seats  and 
suspend  conversation  ? 

I  think  (and,  mind  you,  this  is  confidential)  that  I  have  dropped  into 
some  of  your  rooms  at  the  last  tap  of  the  bell  and  found  the  room,  if 
not  in  an  uproar  of  confusion,  certainly  far  from  very  quiet. 

If  that  is  your  plan,  and  you  have  decided  it  best,  after  careful 
thought,  not  to  bring  your  scholars  under  complete  restraint  until  the 
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last  moment,  I  certuiiily  shall  not  insist  upon  your  doing  otliertvise. 
The  last  bell  rings  five  minutes,  which  is  scarcely  too  long  for  clearing 
the  decks  for  action. 

I  should  say,  let  the  first  tap  of  the  bell  be  a  signal  for  the  immediate 
suspension  of  all  conversation  and  of  every  employment  except  imme- 
diate preparation  for  the  work  of  the  day. 

The  utmost  promptness  and  care  in  observing  the  proper  time  for 
beginning  and  doing  things  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  habits  which  it 
is  in  your  power  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  young.  One  of  the 
notable  circumstances  connected  with  the  great  eclipse  last  August  was 
that  no  time  was  lost  in  arranging  a  few  preliminaries  when  the  time 
came.  It  commenced  precisely  at  the  second,  according  to  agreement, 
and  went  straight  through  the  performance  without  a  break.  It  was 
an  illustrious  example  for  every  body  in  general  and  school-teachers  in 
particular. 

I  have  a  few  more  inii^ortant  trifles  noted  upon  my  paper,  but  the 
consideration  of  them  must  be  deferred  to  the  next  meeting. 


ON  TEACHING  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


I  SUPPOSE  the  students  in  our  piiblic  schools  spend  more  time  in 
studying  Geograj^hy  than  any  other  branch,  except  Reading,  Spelling, 
and  Arithmetic.  They  'go  through'  a  scries  of  text-books  consisting 
of  from  three  to  six  numbers;  they  study  Descriptive,  Political,  Matli- 
ematical,  Astronomical,  Ethnological,  Historical,  Theological,  Hydro- 
graphical,  Meteorological,  Physical  and  Metaphi/sical  Geograi^hj ',  they 
recite  'cut-and-dried'  definitions,  as  the  parrot  says  "Give  Poll  a 
cracker";  they  answer  from  the  books  minute  questions  concerning 
countries  governed  by  unclad  negroes  in  Central  Africa;  and  they 
speak  of  the  names  of  insignificant  rivers  in  barbarous  lands,  and  ot 
unimportant  capes  on  the  shores  of  unknown  seas. 

Vet,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that,  after  all  this,  they  can  not 
bound  correctly  their  own  state,  nor  indicate  a  railroad  route  to  New 
Orleans,  nor  tell  you  whether  Niagara  River  flows  north  or  south,  nor 
describe  the  course  by  which  the  water  from  the  village  mill-pond  gets 
to  the  ocean.  It  has  long  been  remarked  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Nor- 
mal University  that,  on  examination  for  admission,  candidates  generally 
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Stand  very  much  lower  in  Geograpliy  than  in  any  other  s^tudy ;  and 
this,  too,  coming  from  all  parts  of  our  broad  state. 

Now,  these  facts  indicate  radical  and  wide-spread  defects  in  the 
teaching  of  this  branch  of  study;  for  there  is  no  study  pursued  by  our 
school-children  better  fitted,  at  least  taken  in  its  proj^er  order,  for  the 
young  mind,  more  interesting  if  rightly  presented,  or  in  which  the 
results  of  study  can  be  more  readily  retained.  I  propose,  in  a  series  of 
short  articles  in  the  Teacher,  to  indicate  methods  which  seem  to  me 
proper  to  be  adopted  in  the  carlic'st  stages  of  this  study ;  and  I  will 
try  to  present  them  in  such  a  shape  that  they  shall  be  equally  avail- 
able for  the  pupils  in  town  or  village  and  for  those  in  the  most  secluded 
district  on  the  prairie.  I  will  also  try  to  put  them  so  clearly,  even  at 
the  cost  of  seeming  to  be  tedious,  it  may  be,  that  the  most  inexperi- 
enced teacher  may  adopt  them,  or  —  better  —  adapt  them,  to  his  use. 

First,  then,  where  shall  we  begin  in  this  study?  I  reply,  without 
any  hesitation,  we  ought  to  begin  in  this  study,  as  in  any  other,  iDhere 
%oe  find  our pttpils.  The  youngest  pupil  in  any  of  our  schools  knows 
what  one  is,  and  how  to  put  one  and  one  together  to  make  two ;  this  is 
the  germ  of  all  arithmetical  knowledge ;  and  here  is  the  place  to  begin 
to  teach  him  Arithmetic.  He  knows  something  of  the  use  of  words, 
and  how  to  make  a  sentence  after  a  foshion ;  and  here  is  the  place  to 
.begin  to  teach  him  Grammar.  He  knows  something  about  direction 
and  distance,  about  hills  and  plains  and  Avater-courses ;  and  here  is  the 
place  to  begin  to  teach  him  Geography.  Begin  right  here,  with  his 
present  knowledge,  acquired  by  his  OAvn  eyes  and  ears,  just  on  his 
l^resent  plane,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  true,  practical,  scientific, 
living  knowledge  of  the  whole  earth  in  its  wonderful  adaptability  to 
tlie  wants,*  uses  and  development  of  the  human  race.  And  begin  this 
work,  as  the  work  in  every  department  of  knowledge  is  wisely  begun, 
not  by  teaching  him  to  repeat  from  a  book  the  results  of  some  previous 
investigation,  in  '  good,  set  terms ',  but,  by  appropriate  and  skillful  oral 
lessons,  helj)  him  to  make  clear  to  his  own  mind,  and  to  arrange,  the 
knowledge  he  already  has,  that  it  may  become  the  substructure  of  the 
edifice  he  is  about  to  erect  under  your  guidance,  assisted,  by  and  by, 
by  the  works  of  good  authors. 

In  my  next  I  will  make  the  attempt  to  assist  in  showing  a  proper 
course  to  be  taken  in  these  preliminary  exercises.  And  let  me  say  that 
it  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  if  teachers  who  are  interested  will  ask 
questions,  or  make  suggestions,  pertaining  to  this  subject,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Teacher.  .  E.  C.  IIEWETT. 

Xorinal,  April  lU,  1S70. 
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PRIMARY  READING  AND  PENMANSHIP. 


BY  MRS.  J.  H.  JONES. 


The  truth  of  the  maxim  "Well  begun  is  half  clone"  applies  to  no 
subject  more  forcibly  than  to  that  of  education.  In  order  that  the 
superstructure  may  be  firm  and  durable,  the  foundation  must  be  broad 
and  solid.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  education  at  the 
,  present  time  is  the  desire  manifested  by  those  concerned  in  it  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  pi-imary  branches.  Inquiry  con- 
cerning no  subject  can  be  of  greater  utility,  and  improvements  can  no 
where  be  of  more  vital  importance,  than  in  the  primary  departments  of 
our  schools.  How  much  precious  time  has  been  wasted,  and  how 
many  children  have  been  filled  with  permanent  disgust  for  school  and 
every  thing  connected  with  it,  by  the  employment  of  methods  entirely 
Unnatural,, and  altogether  at  variance  with  every  impulse  implanted  in 
infant  hearts  by  him  who  created  them.  It  therefore  behooves  friends 
of  education  every  where  to  exert  all  their  influence  in  annihilating 
every  relic  of  what  is  absurd  and  senseless,  substituting  in  its  place 
that  which  is  natural,  true,  and  interesting. 

The  basis  upon  which  all  jirimary  instruction  should  rest  is  that  o£ 
Object  Lessons.  This  is  the  medium  by  which  alone  the  mental  facul- 
ties of  the  little  ones  can  be  exercised,  developed,  and  strengthened ; 
and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  any  branch  whatever  in  the 
primary  school  apart  from  the  object  or  illustrative  method. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  be  considered  is  that  of  read- 
ing, and  in  connection  with  it  penmanship,  orthography,  and  language, 
or  primary  grammar-lessons.  These  branches,  as  taught  to  young 
children,  should  not  be  viewed  as  sejiarate  and  distinct  from  each  other, 
but  as  indissolubly  connected;  and  no  lesson  in  one  of  them  should  be 
given  without  having  regard  to  each  of  the  others.  We  will  endeavor  to 
show  how  this  may  be  accomi:)lished.  Children,  on  first  entering  school, 
should  be  taken  through  what  we  may  denominate  a  course  preparatory 
to  reading,  which  should  occupy  at  least  from  one  to  two  months. 
During  this  period  the  school-exei-cises  should  consist  mainly  of  con- 
versations between  teacher  and  pupils.  The  subjects  of  such  con- 
versations should  be  simple  objects  of  an  attractive  and  pleasing 
nature,  and  such  as  would  assuredly  not  foil  to  attain  the  object  desired, 
namely,  to  lead  the  jiupils  to  observe  in  a  systematic  manner  what  is 
presented  to  them,  and  to  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  awakened  by 
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such  observation  in  coiS-ect  and  suitable  language.  At  this  stage,  as  at 
all  others,  the  maxim  "Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from 
the  near  to  the  remote"  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  Objects 
.  with  which  the  children  have  become  at  least  partially  familiar  at  home, 
such  as  toys,  fruits,  flowers,  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  etc.,  aiford 
an  abundance  of  material  for  these  preparatory  exercises.  Be  it  re- 
membered that  not  until  the  close  of  this  course  should  any  reading  be 
attempted.  Nothing  is  lost  by  its  postponement;  on  the  contrary,  much 
is  gained.  Before  children  can  read  intelligently,  they  must  be  able  to 
understand  what  they  read,  and  to  form  such  sentences  as  compose  the 
reading-matter  with  a  certain  degree  of  ficility. 

In  giving  the  object  lessons  before  referred  to,  care  should  be  taken 
to  discontinue  the  instruction  upon  the  first  signs  of  weariness  ex- 
hibited by  the  j^upils.  One  recitation  should  on  no  account  exceed 
twenty  minutes  in  duration,  and,  unless  the  interest  of  the  class  can  be 
fully  sustained,  it  should  be  limited  to  a  still  shorter  period.  As  soon 
as  the  attention  flags,  the  children  should  be  relieved  by  the  in- 
troduction of  singing,  marching,  or  some  other  new  exercise.  Fruitless 
indeed  would  be  the  eftbrts  put  forth  to  instruct  children  either  before 
their  interest  has  been  awakened  or  after  that  interest  has  subsided. 

Interspersed  with  and  based  upon  the  elementary  object  lessons 
should  be  the  oral  analysis  of  easy  Avords  into  their  component  sounds, 
—  an  exercise  imparting  valuable  aid  to  orthography.  The  teacher 
should  first  analyze  the  word  by  repeating  it  very  slowly,  and  allow  the 
children  to  imitate  her,  until  they  become  enabled  to  perform  such  anal- 
ysis themselves.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  teacher  this  morning 
had  given  a  lesson  on  a  rose;  had  led  the  children  to  observe  its  beauti- 
ful color,  its  principal  parts  (stems  and  leaves),  where  it  grows,  its 
sweet  fragrance  etc. ;  she  might  in  the  afternoon  require  the  puj^ils  to 
reproduce  three  or  four  simple  sentences  concerning  it,  such  as  "  The 
rose  is  red";  "I  like  a  rose";  etc.  She  would  then  proceed  to  analyze 
some  of  the  words  in  the  following  manner.  Teacher.  What  can  you 
tell  me  about  the  rose?  Pupil.  The  rose  is  red.  T.  What  is  red? 
P.  The  rose  is  red.  T.  Listen  while  I  say  the  Avord  rose  slowly.  (Here 
the  teacher  would  enunciate  the  sounds  slowly  and  distinctly.) 
Repeat  it  after  me.  Now  more  quickly.  The  other  words  should  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  At  least  two  exercises  of  this  nature,  oc- 
cupying ten  or  fifteen  minutes  each,  should  be  given  daily,  until  the 
children  have  acquired  the  power  to  analyze  simple  words  with  readi- 
ness. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  reading,  orthography  and  penmanship  are  to  go 
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hand  in  hand  from  the  commencement,  exercise*  preparatory  to  pen- 
manship should  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  this  preliminary- 
course.  Here  again  the  eftbrts  of  the  teacher  will  be  greatly  fjxcilitated 
by  the  employment  of  objects.  The  pupils  must  be  made  familiar  Avith 
horizontal,  perpendicular,  oblique  and  curved  lines,  all  of  these  being- 
required,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  penmanship.  Ideas  of  the  hori- 
iiontal  line,  that  being  the  one  most  easily  drawn,  should  be  first  devel- 
oped. The  teacher  should  bring  into  the  room  a  stick  or  ruler  two  or 
three  feet  in  length,  and,  holding  it  before  the  pupils  in ,  a  horizontal 
position,  should  direct  them  to  observe  what  she  does.  She  should  then 
move  her  fingers  along  the  surface  of  the  stick  from  left  to  right,  and 
allow  a  few  of  the  pupils  to  do  the  same.  The  whole  class  should  move 
their  arms  in  the  air,  in  the  same  direction  as  those  did  who  touched 
the  stick.  The  teacher  should  next  proceed  to  make  a  picture  on  the 
blackboard,  allowing  the  children  apparently  to  guide  her,  ever  remem- 
bering that  the  more  fully  they  participate  in  the  Avork,  the  greater 
will  be  their  pleasure  and  interest  in  it.  Dots  should  be  made  to  repre- 
sent the  ends  of  the  stick,  a  dot  in  the  middle,  and  other  dots  between, 
until  the  intervening  spaces  are  so  small  that  the  line  can  easily  bo 
drawn.  ■  The  pupils  should  imitate  every  movement  of  the  teacher's 
hand  with  their  arms  and  fingers  in  the  air.  Perpendicular,  oblique  and 
curved  lines  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  after  which  position 
and  direction  should  be  further  taught  and  illustrated  by  means  of  the 
slates.  The  teacher,  holding  up  a  slate,  should  call  upon  the  pupils  to 
designate  its  parts  —  such  as  top,  bottom,  right  side,  left  side,  centre, 
middle  of  top,  right  corner  of  top,  etc.,  and  afterward  to  move  their 
fingers  from  one  point  to  another  in  difl:erent  directions.  They  should 
then  be  required  to  place  dots  at  any  j^oints  named  by  the  teacher,  and 
subsequently  to  connect  them  by  lines.  (Too  much  pains  can  not  be 
bestowed,  at  this  stage,  upon  the  manner  of  holding  the  pencil,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body,  the  position  of  the  sL%te,  etc.,  as  at  this  period  more 
than  at  any  other  habits  are  formed  which  will  certainly  exert  a  power 
either  for  good  or  for  evil  on  all  the  future  penmanship  of  the  pupils. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  between  teacher  and  pupils  will 
probably  give  the  reader  clearer  ideas  respecting  this  step  than  an  ab- 
stract statement  such  as  we  have  given  can  convey.  'Teacher  (hold- 
ing a  slate  before  the  pupils).  What  part  of  the  slate  is  this?  Pupils. 
That  is  the  top  of  the  slate.  T.  All  touch  the  top  of  your  slates. 
What  do  you  call  this  part  of  the  slate  ?  P.  That  is  the  corner.  T. 
What  corner?  I\  That  is  the  corner  of  the  top.  T.  How  many  cor- 
ners has  the  top?    P.  The  top  has  two  corners.     T.  What  may  wc 
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call  this  corner?  P.  That  is  the  right  corner  of  the  top,  T.  Put  your 
fingers  on  the  right  corner  of  the  top  of  your  slates.  Move  your 
fingers  along  the  top  from  the  left  corner  to  the  right.  Again.  Again. 
(Similar  questions  should  be  asked  and  commands  given  in  reference  to 
each  of  the  other  sides  of  the  slate.)  What  part  of  the  slate  do  I  touch 
now  ?  P.  That  is  the  middle.  T.  Yes,  but  it  is  better  to  call  it  the 
centre.  Put  your  fingers  on  the  centre  of  your  slates.  Move  your 
fingers  from  the  centre  to  the  right  corner  of  the  top,  to  the  right  cor- 
ner of  the  bottom,  from  the  left  corner  of  the  top  to  the  centre,  etc. 
All  ready  —  raise  pencils.  When  I  say  one,  make  a  dot  in  the  centre  of 
your  slates.  (The  teacher  should  make  a  picture  of  the  slate  upon  the 
board,  and  place  the  dots,  etc.,  simultaneously  with  the  children.) 
When  I  say  two^  make  a  dot  at  the  right  corner  of  the  top ;  three^ 
make  a  dot  half  way  between  the  other  two.  Xoav  draw  lines  between 
those  dots,  commencing  with  the  centre.  One,  two,  three.  It  will  be 
understood  that  all  this  should  not  be  attempted  in  one  lesson :  the 
matter  is  sufficient  for  two  or  three,  at  least. 

After  such  a  course,  it  Avill  be  a  vrork  of  no  difficulty  to  teach  the 
formation  and  connection  of  the  short  lines  used  in  penmanship.  The 
elements  of  the  letters  should  be  practiced  until  the  pupils  can  form 
them  Avith  ease  and  accuracy.  They  should  first  form  the  down-stroke, 
and,  to  produce  uniform  movement,  should  count  o;<e  Avhile  making  each 
stroke,  the  teacher  first  doing  so  A\'hile  forming  the  example  on  the 
blackboard.  Xext  the  up-stroke  should  be  made ;  then  the  two  com- 
bined; and  so  on,  until  all  the  component  parts,  and  especially  the  diffi- 
cult portions  of  the  letters,  have  been  mastered.  As  soon  as  the 
pupils  have  received  the  requisite  amount  of  drill  to  enable  them  to 
execute  these  lines  and  combinations  of  them  with  uniform  neatness,  and 
"at  the  same  time  have  acquired  the  ability  to  express  their  thoughts 
respecting  simple  objects  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  llucncy  and  cor- 
rectness, the  reading,  spelling  and  Avriting-lessons  proper  may  be  com- 
menced. How  these  are  to  be  associated,  and  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  recitations,  will  appear  in  a  future  article. 


BocuACio  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  when  he  commenced  his 
studies  in  polite  literature.  Yet,  lie  became  one  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  the  Tuscan  dialect;  Dante  and  Petrarch  being  the  other  two. 

Franklin  did  not  fully  commence  his  philosophical  works  till  he  had 
reached  his  fiftieth  year. 
XVI— 22. 
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TVTO  WAYS  OF  DOING  SCilOOL-WORK.— III. 


BY  E.  L.  WELLS. 


MISSIT    SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Ziocation. — Unlike  many  other  school-houses,  situated  on  Avet  and 
worthless  grounds,  which  might  approj^riately  lee  called  by  the  same 
name,  the  site  of  this  house  is  on  the  highest  rise,  and  the  rockiest  and 
roughest  ground  in  the  district. 

boundaries. —  On  the  north  and  east  by  a  much-abused  rail  fence, 
which  separates  it  from  the  north  pole  and  the  northers  and  noreasters 
of  frequent  occurrence;  on  the  south  by  a  road  which  separates  it  from 
a  cornfield,  that  serves  for  a  shade  and  a  retreat  in  the  summer  time 
and  for  a  wind-breaker  in  winter;  on  the  Avest  by  a  wire  fence,  separat- 
ing it  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  cooling  zephyrs  therefrom. 

Surroundings. — I.  A  diminutive,  scattered  quantity  of  water-soaked 
fuel.  2.  An  offensive,  dilapidated,  disgusting,  knife-cut,  chalk-  and 
pencil-marked,  detestable,  old  out-house,  only  fit  to  give  a  certain  cul- 
ture to  the  scholars  of  the  Missit  School,  which  some  of  them  seem  to 
have  abundantly  received.  3.  There  is  no  third  in  this  enumeration ; 
for,  how  could  trees  grow,  when  none  Avere  planted,  etc  The  scanty 
dimensions  of  the  school-yard  shoAv  the  narroAvness  of  the  public-school 
interests  of  the  people  of  this  district. 

Outside  Appearance. — If  the  house  Avas  CA'^er  painted,  it  does  not 
now  show  it.  Some  of  the  clap-boards,  having  become  loosened,  have 
been  used  for  kindling  fires.  Board  blinds  once  covered  the  windoAvs, 
but  most  of  them  are  off"  the  hinges,  or  hanging  on  single  hinges  at  all 
angles,  creaking  and  striking  the  house  with  every  wind  that  blows. 
The  chimney,  much  dilapidated,  has  given  its  Avork  to  a  pipe  finding 
an  exit  through  the  centre  of  the  roof  No  platform  Avith  scrapers  is 
found  at  the  entrance  of  the  house,  but  a  few  loose  stones  and  large 
sticks  of  Avood  answer  for  steps,  platform,  and  scrapers. 

Inside  Appearance. — The  ceiling  and  Avails,  once  wholly  plastered, 
have  been  patched  in  several  places,  and  are  as  spotted  as  the  leopard. 
Some  of  a  set  of  charts,  Avhich  cost  the  disti'ict  $25.00,  have  been  used 
to  cover  a  fcAV  otherAvise  ojjen  places  in  the  ceiling,  and  most  of  the 
others  have  been  used  for  curtains  and  to  place  in  Avindows  Avhere 
glass  is  broken.  So  much  glass  is  broken  in  one  windoAA^  that  the 
blinds  have  been  shut  and  nailed  fast.  The  floor,  Avorn  and  broken, 
Avith   the   aid  of  the   unbanked   and  broken  foundation  of  the  house, 
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furnishes  ventilation,  if  not  strictly  according  to  Rattan.  The  seats 
and  desks  are  long,  high,  cut,  marked,  and  rickety.  Oh  the  original 
and  dingy  walls  and  ceiling  are  large  chalk  names,  pictures,  and  rhymcsi 
I  copy  two  of  these  rhymes : 

"  Sally  Missit  is  my  name,  , 

And  sum  hansum  young  man  is  my  amc." 

"Moses  Eueit  is  my  name, 
And  some  hansome  young  wooman  is  n\y  aim." 

The  blackboard  is  about  3  feet  by  4,  so  high  on  the  wall  that  the 
younger  scholars  can  not  reach  it,  and  so  smooth  and  greasy  that  the 
older  ones  and  the  teacher  can  not  use  it.  The  stove's  grate  is  broken, 
its  door  has  one  broken  hinge,  its  legs  are  like  the  feet  of  the  image  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  —  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  clay  —  in  the 
shape  of  bricks.  The  pipe,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  dislocates  at 
times  its  smoky  joints.  The  one  door  of  the  school-house  has  a  stick 
of  wood  on  the  floor  for  its  latch.  The  bail  is  off  the  water-pail,  and 
the  handles  of  the  cup  and  broom  are  broken.  In  the  line  of  appa- 
ratus, etc.,  the  room  is  sans  bell,  sans  chair,  sans  dictionary,  sa?is  globe, 
sans  outline  maps,  sans  every  thing,  except  the  misused  charts  before 
mentioned,  and  one  of  Israel's  Bible  maps,  which  the  agent,  who  sold 
it,  ought  to  have  been  made  to  swallow  and  then  burn,  and,  perchance, 
both  might  have  been  concentrated  into  useful  ashes. 

This  is  the  condition  in  which  young  Wouldbe  finds  the  Missit 
School-House  on  the  first  morning  of  his  term  of  school ;  and  a  sorry 
time  he  has  of  it,  too, —  building  a  fire  with  wet  fuel,  in  a  smoky  stove, 
with  the  pipe  well  filled  with  soot  and  ashes. 

In  what  condition  does  Miss  Goodsense  find  the  Excelsior  School- 
House  on  the  first  morning  of  her  first  term  there?  I  am  pleased  to 
tell  you.  Its  site  was  chosen  because  it  is  the  best  —  and  this  includes 
the  most  pleasant — place  near  the  centre  of  the  district.  The  yard,  of 
an  acre,  is  neatly  and  substantially  fenced,  and  is  well  covered  with 
grass  in  the  summer  time.  Several  of  the  older  scholars  have,  in  this 
yard,  each  a  tree  of  his  own  planting:  these,  and  all  the  other 
trees,  as  well  as  the  vines,  plants,  and  flowers  of  summer,  are  held 
sacred  by  every  one  belonging  to  the  school. 

The  fuel  is  kept  dry  in  a  building  for  the  purpose.  Two  other  out- 
buildings in  the  corners  of  the  back-yard  are  in  neat  condition.  A  high 
and  tight  board  fence  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  back  end  of  the 
school-house  to  the  centre  of  the  rear  fence  of  the  yard,  which,  also,  is  a 
tight  board  fence,  and  is  continued  until  these  out-buildings  are  inclosed 
from  the  gaze  of  persons  in  other  parts  of  the  yard,  and  in  the  road 
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passing  by.  Thd  building  and  fences  seem  to  be  free  from  marks  of 
chalk  or  pencil  and  cuttings  of  knife.  A  good  well  and  pump  are  in 
the  yard.  The  school-building,  painted  white,  has  green  blinds;  a 
belfry  containing  a  bell  that  can  generally  be  heard  over  the  district; 
.good  steps,  platform,  and  scrapers;  board  walks,  leading  to  the  pumj), 
gate,  and  out-buildings;  convenient  rooms  for  clothing;  and  a  high, 
well-ventilated,  convenient  and  comfortable  room  for  the  sittings  of  the 
pupils.  This  room  has  an  oak-grained  wainscoting,  blackboards,  and 
papered  walls,  on  all  of  its  sides,  a  white-washed  ceiling,  curtains  at 
windows,  a  good  stove,  with  joints  of  pipe  riveted  together,  and  con- 
venient iron-framed  furniture  for  pupils,  with  table,  and  chairs  for 
teacher  and  visitors.  There  are,  also,  a  wash-stand,  with  glass,  basin, 
soap,  and  towel,  thermometer,  two  pails  and  cups,  dictionary,  globes, 
outline  maps,  with  other  apparatus  and  a  suitable  case.  The  blackboard^ 
extending  around  the  room,  is  in  good  condition,  and  well  supplied  with 
erasers,  crayons,  and  pointers. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  this  great  difference  in  the  properties  of  these 
two  districts  will  be  hereafter  given. 

[To  be  contiimed.] 


OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


Depaktment  of  Public  Instruction',1 

Superintendent's  Office,  > 

Sp7n7igjield,  May,  1870.     > 

MINIMUM  AGE  OF  ELIGIBILITY  TO  LICENSURE  AS  TEACHERS. 

A  County  Superintendent  writes  as  follows : 

"I  have  liad  at  least  twenty  applicants  whose  ages  were  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen  years.  I  have  refused  examinations  in  all  cases  under  seventeen.  Have 
I  the  power  to  refuse  certificates  to  females  under  eighteen,  and  to  males  under 
twenty?    I  think  the  welfare  of  our  schools  demands  it." 

All  questions  that  come  up  in  the  practical  administration  of  the 
school-system  must  first  be  referred  to  the  school-law  itself:  if  the 
statute  is  clear  and  explicit,  no  interpretatioir  or  construction  is  neces- 
sary; if  it  is  not  only  explicit  but  peremptory,  it  must  be  obeyed  to  the 
letter,  without  reserve  or  hesitation.  If  the  language  of  the  law  is  not 
perspicuous,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  established  rules  of  interpretation 
and  constrnction,  to  ascertain  the  jirobable  meaning;  and  if  a  statute  is 
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not  peremptory,  but  only  advisory,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  what  and 
how  much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officers  charged  with  its  exe- 
cution. And  finally,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  a  peremptory 
law,  it  is  warrantable  to  coiisider  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  what  is 
mandatory,  and  what  there  may  be,  beyond  those  limits,  that  is  still 
discretionary. 

Applying  these  principles,  and  recurring  first  to  the  law  in  the  case. 
Section  50  of  the  School-Law  reads  as  follows: 

"  No  teacher  shall  be  aiitliorized  to  teach  a  comiuou  school  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  who  is  not  of  good  moral  character,  and  qualified  to  teach  orthography, 
reading  in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  modern  geography, 
and  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  grant  certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may,  upon  due  examination,  by  him- 
self or  a  board  of  examiners  by  him  appointed,  be  found  to  possess  the  necessary 
qualifications." 

These  are  the  only  provisions  contained  in  the  school-law  concerning 
the  conditions  of  the  licensure  of  teachers.  It  Avill  be  seen  that  those 
conditions  are  ^«'0  only  —  good  character,  and  suitable  proficiency  in 
certain  enumerated  branches.  Respecting  the  a(je  of  the  applicant, 
the  law  is  silent.  Hence,  the  rule  of  the  law  is  that  persons  possessing 
these  two  necessary  qualifications  are  entitled  to  receive,  and  have  a 
right  to  demand,  a  certificate  from  the  county  superintendent,  of  such 
grade  as  the  character  of  the  examination  sustained  may,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  said  superintendent,  seem  to  warrant.  This  is  the  true  sj^irit 
and  meaning  of  the  law;  and  as  ?Y  jirescribes  no  limits  of  age,  much  less 
can  a  county  superintendent  do  so.  For  him  to  lay  down  any  fixed 
and  arbitrary  rule  as  to  the  ngc  above  which  or  below  which  a  candi- 
date must  not  be,  would  be  a  manifest  assumption  of  power  not 
granted  in,  and  contrary  to,  the  school-laws  of  the  state. 

Does  it,  then,  follow  that  a  county  superintendent  must  license  as  a 
teacher  any  mere  child,  who  may  be  of  good  rejjute,  and  precociously 
familiar  with  the  branches  enumerated  in  the  law?  Kot  at  all.  There 
may  be  incidental  disqualifications,  which  would  not  only  justify  a  su- 
perintendent in  refusing  a  certificate  to  a  person  of  good  character  and 
suitable  scholarship,  but  which  would  even  make  it  his  duty  to  refuse. 
Among  such  extraneous  disabilities  may  be  mentioned,  great  infirmity 
and  irritability  of  temper;  physical  weakness  and  prostration;  strongly- 
developed  unfavorable  mental  idiosyncrasies;  great  lack  of  teaching, 
organizing  and  governing  power;  serious  and  incurable  impediments  of 
utterance  and  articulation;  deafness,  total  or  partial,  etc.;  and  that 
general  lack  of  force  and  stamina  of  character  incident  to  extreme 
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youth,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  infirmities  of  extreme  age,  on  the 
other. 

Something  more  tlian  mere  prohity  and  scholarship  are  necessary  to 
fit  a  person  for  the  "weighty  and  responsible  duties  of  a  public-school 
teacher,  and  the  marked  absence  of  such  collateral  and  extraneous 
mental,  physical  and  jiersonal  attributes  and  qualities  as  are  known  to 
be  requisite  to  the  j^roper  and  efficient  discharge  of  those  duties  may, 
and  should,  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  withholding  from 
such  person  a  teacher's  certificate.  These  arc,  of  course,  exceptional 
cases,  and  do  not  affect  the  general  rule  of  the  law,  as  previously  stated. 

That  certificates  may,  in  some  instances,  be  refused  on  the  sole 
ground  of  the  extreme  youth  of  tlie  applicant,  is  therefore  unquestion- 
able. But  it  is  not  practicable  to  establish  any  fixed  rule  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  to  prescribe  any  jDarticular  age  below  which  no  applicant  will 
be  licensed.  We  all  know  the  great  diversities  of  develoiDinent  and 
character  in  different  young  persons  of  the  same  age.  Some  are  better 
qualified,  in  all  respects,  to  teach  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
than  others  are  at  eighteen  or  twenty.  As  a  general  rule,  I  should  cer- 
tainly say  that  a  child  of  fourteen  should  not  be  intrusted  with  the 
labors  and  duties  of  the  school-room,  and  the  evidences  of  a  counter- 
balancing maturity  and  steadiness  of  character  should  be  extraordinary 
indeed  to  warrant  the  licensing  of  any  one  of  that  age. 

It  must  remain  for  county  superintendents  to  exercise  their  own  best 
judgment  and  discretion,  deciding  each  case  upon  its  own  merits  rather 
than  by  any  predetermined  rule  or  standard  in  respect  to  age;  looking 
more  to  the  signs  of  maturity  of  mind,  of  i^rudence  and  good  judg- 
ment, of  steadiness  and  decision  of  character,  than  to  the  mere  matter 
of  years — licensing  none  who  are  manifestly  unfit  and  unequal  to  the 
duties  of  teachers  by  reason  of  youth,  and  refusing  none  who,  though 
very  young,  would  obviously  make  good  and  successful  teachers. 

i^UHOOL      VISITATION. 

In  explaining  the  term  'every  school',  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Teacher,  incidental  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law  docs  not  require  a  county  siq^crintendent  to  visit  each  school 
in  his  county  but  once  every  year.  It  was  only  meant  by  that  to  intimate 
that  a  superintendent  would  not  be  liable  to  removal,  or  other  penalty, 
for  neglect  of  duty,  if  he  saw  fit  to  limit  his  visitations  to  the  strict  re- 
quirement of  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  was  by  no  means  intended  to 
favor  the  idea  that  a  superintendent  should  be  satisfied,  or  that  the 
true  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  woiild  be  satisfied,  with  so  nari'ow  and 
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meagre  a  view  of  duty,  or  with  so  unworthy  a  conception  of  what  is  really 
expected  and  required  of  the  chief  common-school  officer  of  the  county. 
His  true  rule  of  service  and  duty  is  to  be  found  in  the  actual  condition 
and  needs  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  not  in  the  minimum 
demands  of  the  statute.  The  question  for  every  faithful  superintend- 
ent to  answer  is,  not  Iioio  little  can  be  done  without  incurring  the  pen- 
alties prescribed  for  neglect  of  duty,  but  Itoio  much  can  be  done,  and 
should  be  done,  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  My  views  of  the 
great  importance  and  value  of  close  and  faithful  supervision  and  fre- 
quent visitation  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  enlightening,  uplifting  and 
harmonizing  influences  that  may  be  exerted  upon  all  the  school  commu- 
nities of  a  county  by  the  presence,  advice  and  public  addresses  of  a 
fiithful,  competent  and  experienced  superintendent,  are  fully  set  forth 
in  my  reports  and  official  decisions.  The  views  therein  expressed  are 
still  entertained,  and  with  an  increased  conviction  of  their  importance 
and  truth.  There  are  counties  in  the  state  which  have  been  actually 
revolutionized,  in  respect  to  public  education  and  common  schools, 
through  the  faithfiil,  intelligent  and  practical  labors  of  county  superin- 
tendents. If  every  county  in  the  state  had  such  a  superintendent, 
assaults  upon  the  school-system  would  soon  find  no  countenance  in 
public  opinion;  and  if  there  is  not  such  a  school-officer  in  every  coun- 
ty, it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system,  but  of  the  peojile  themselves,  who 
have  the  power  to  elect  whomsoever  they  will. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  Pub.  Inst. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Our  Promise. — In  a  recent  number  we  stated  that  it  was  part  of  our  plans  to 
secure  from  teachers  of  successful  experience  articles  written  for  the  especial  ben- 
efit of  those  just  commencing  the  work.  We  are  happy  to  present  in  the  present 
number  a  partial  fulfillment  of  our  promise.  If  we  judge  rightly,  our  readers 
will  all  gain  many  valuable  hints  from  articles  herein  contained.  The  article  by 
Mrs.  Jones  clearly  marks  out  a  course  preliminary  to  giving  instruction  in  writing 
with  pen  or  pencil  to  children  -when  they  first  enter  school.  Mrs.  Jones  is  a 
teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  where  this  subject  has  received 
much  attention  and  most  excellent  results  have  been  reached ^n  the  lowest  grades. 
We  have  on  hand  an  article  of  similar  scope  on  primary  reading,  written  by  a  lady 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  primary  department  of  the  model  school  of  the  Normal 
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University.  It  was  received  too  late  for  use  tliis  mouth.  Prof.  Hewett's  article  on 
primary  geography  places  tlie  study  on  a  philosophical  basis,  and  looks  forward  to 
the  gaining  of  knowledge  through  mental  development  and  discipline,  not  in  a 
parrot-like  manner.  Miss  Pcabody's  article  will  receive  close  study,  as  it  gives  the 
pliilosophy  upon  which  the  Kindergarten  system  of  instruction  is  based,  Hiss 
Peabody  is  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  New  England,  and  was  the  first  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  American  public  to  the  Kindergarten.  Prof  Boberts's  talks 
will,  in  a  flimiliar  way,  give  many  valuable  hints  to  teachers  in  the  daily  manipula- 
tion of  their  schools, 

How  MAY  Punishment  bk  Avoided  as  much  as  possible? — Aside  from  the 
notions  of  a  few  extremists,  whose  prejudices  or  personal  feelings  are  apt  to  run 
away  with  their  judgment,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  people  generally  to  discountenance  the  resort  to  corporal  punishment 
as  a  means  of  discipline  in  school.  This  fact  is  to  be  taken  as  a  favorable  omen ; 
for  there  is  an  indication  of  real  advancement  in  society  when  it  demands  an  ap- 
peal to  the  higher  and  nobler  attributes  of  humanity  in  the  management  of  youth. 
We  purpose  saying  a  few  words  on  school  punishments,  with  more  direct  reference 
to  the  question  of  their  diminution. 

A  knowledge  of  childish  human  nature  is  one  of  the  conditions  to  successful 
management  in  the  school-room.  The  teacher  who  would  undertake  to  control  a 
number  of  children  without  some  idea  of  the  manifestations  of  mind  and  the  manner 
of  its  growth  would  make  as  serious  blunders  as  would  a  field-hand  among  the  ex- 
otics of  the  conservatory.  As  well  could  the  plowman,  ignorant  of  the  culture  of 
the  choice  varieties  of  the  grape,  expect  to  raise  a  rich  liarvest  of  luscious  fruit,  as 
could  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  expect  to  train  it  up  to  the 
fruition  of  a  noble  manhood. 

Children  are  dependent.  They  naturally  lean  upon  some  stronger  arm,  cling  to 
some  guiding  hand,  whose  lead  they  follow  without  hesitation.  It  is  natural  for 
them  to  repose  confidence  in  tlieir  superiors ;  and  until  their  trust  has  been  be- 
trayed, or  the  sympathj^  their  natures  so  strongly  crave  is  withheld,  they  are  bound 
by  the  strong  cords  of  an  undoubtiug  faith.  TIiey.rcnder  themselves  willing  sub- 
jects to  the  control  of  respected  authority.  Tlie  first  stej)  toward  good  government 
by  the  teaclier,  then,  should  be  to  retain  the  confidence  and  respect  Avhich  his  pupils 
will  naturally  accord  to  him  at  the  outset.  Let  truthfulness  and  sincerity  charac- 
terize his  every  act  toward  them ;  let  his  conduct  be  above  any  suspicion  of  un- 
fairness or  favoritism ;  let  a  genuine  sjmipathy  and  a  real  interest  for  their  progress 
appear  in  his  intercourse  with  them ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  government 
as  a  penal  institution  will  be  but  seldom  practiced. 

But  in  school  government  provision  should  be  made  for  a  forgetfulness  and  care- 
lessness characteristic  of  humanity  in  general,  and  especially  of  children.  The 
most  careful  cooperation  of  teacher  and  pupils  Avill  not  prevent  accidents,  or  over- 
come the  frailties  of  childish  nature.  The  brushing  of  a  book  from  a  desk  by  some 
one  passing  along  the  aisle  illustrates  tlie  former,  and  can  be  avoided  by  having 
every  thing  in  its  place.  Let  only  the  books  which  the  pupil  is  at  the  time  study- 
ing ever  be  found  o^  the  desk.  System  diminishes  much  the  friction  of  school 
work.  Of  the  latter  class  of  annoyances  the  unintentional  restlessness  of  some 
and  the  all-absorbing  love  of  sport  in  others  are  illustrations.     Of  these  cases  each 
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incliviclual  instance  should  receive  its  peculiar  treatment.  Of  all  such,  however, 
a  general  habit  of  industry  is  a  good  preventive.  When  a  judicious  programme 
arranges  a  suitable  variety  of  employment  for  the  whole  time,  and  a  lively  inter- 
est is  excited  in  the  work,  very  many  of  those  little  annoyances  born  of  idleness 
are  excluded. 

But  there  are  other  annoyances  of  the  school-room,  arising  fi'om  a  premeditated 
design  of  the  wrong-doer.  They  are  intentional,  but  generally  unaccompanied  by 
a  willful  and  malicious  intention  to  oppose  the  teacher.  In  number  and  character 
they  are  almost  as  varied  as  are  the  natures  of  the  children.  Though  they  do  not 
arise  from  stubbornness,  no  one  of  them  should  be  overlooked.  Each  one  should 
receive  such  treatment  as  its  peculiar  case  demands.  In  this  respect  the  teacher 
may  receive  a  valuable  hint  from  the  penalties  attached  to  physical  law.  The  fire 
burns  whenever  the  finger  is  thrust  into  it,  and  it  does  not  wait  for  the  second 
chance.  So  one  experience  is  sufficient  teach  the  lesson  of  avoidance.  The 
teacher  should  in  no  wise  overlook  a  wrong  act.  It  may  be  that  a  caution,  a  mild 
reproof,  an  expression  of  disapj^robation,  will  suffice  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 
But  when  the  necessity  arises,  let  the  punishment  be  adapted  to  the  offense.  In 
devising  proper  punishments  the  teacher  often  finds  his  ability  and  ingenuity  sorely 
tried.  From  a  lack  of  these,  or  an  aversion  to  the  exercise  of  them,  he  frequently 
resorts  to  the  rod  as  the  speediest  cure.  But  often,  though  the  pailicular  disease  is 
cured,  the  patient  is  far  from  well.  Through  fear  of  physical  pain,  he  submits ;  but 
it  would  have  been  far  better  if  obedience  had  been  secured  by  an  appeal  to  higher 
motives. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  cases  in  school  management  deserving  our  attention 
We  refer  to  offenses  accompanied  by  a  perverse  disposition — a  determined,  willful 
opposition  to  authority.  These  may  arise  from  some  sudden  manifestation  of  anger, 
or  may  possibly  grow  out  of  some  of  the  cases  before  mentioned.  Here  it  may  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  corporal  punishment.  In  doing  so,  the  object  should  be  ref- 
ormation and  prevention.  How  can  these  ends  be  best  reached  ?  By  not  punish- 
ing in  anger.  "A  wrathful  man  stirreth  up  strife ;  but  he  that  is  slow  to  anger  ap- 
peaseth  strife."  Punishment  in  anger  is  apt  to  be  extreme,  and  to  destroy  the 
respect  of  the  wrong-doer  and  of  the  whole  school  for  the  teacher.  Correction 
should  at  all  times  be  given  in  kindness,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  for  the  good  of 
the  oflender. 

Take  time  for  consideration.  Refiection  will  some  times  enable  the  teacher  to 
discover  a  better  method  of  punishment,  and  it  some  times  has  the  effect  of  lead- 
ing the  pupil  to  a  wiser  judgment,  thus  avoiding  it  entirely.  It  gives  opportunity, 
also,  to  advise  with  parents,  and,  by  a  common  understanding  with  them,  to  agree 
upon  a  plan  of  action  more  eftectual  than  many  stripes.  Care  should  be  taken, 
however,  that  this  delay  does  not  lead  to  a  forgetfulness  of  the  case  altogether. 
Very  much  of  the  moi-al  effects  of  punishment  lies  in  its  certainty.  Make  punish- 
ment effectual,  severe  enough  to  answer  its  purpose,  but  not  more  so.  As  to  its 
severity,  the  teacher  should  exercise  a  careful  judgment.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  receive  the  pupil's  own  assurance  as  an  indication,  allowing  his  future  good 
conduct  to  show  its  flirther  necessity  or  otherwise.  If  the  pupil  is  peculiarly  stub- 
born and  refuses  to  yield,  it  may  be  well  to  cease  the  punishment  before  there  are 
any  traces  of  its  severity,  and  leave  the  offender  to  consider  his  course  till  a  subse- 
quent time,  when  it  may  be  resumed. 

XVI— 23. 
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The  opinion  of  almost  every  one  who  has  written  upon  the  subject  is  that  punish- 
ment sliould  generally  be  inflicted  in  private — that  is,  not  before  the  school.  It  is 
well,  however,  that  it  should  be  given  in  presence  of  witnesses,  that  its  character 
and  severity  may  be  known  to  others  than  the  teacher  or  pupil. 

Publishers'  Board  op  Trade. — In  compliance  with  previous  call,  several  of 
the  leading  publishing-houses  of  the  country  sent  delegates  to  a  convention  in  New 
York,  March  lG-18,  last,  to  consider  the  various  questions  connected  with  the  in- 
troduction of  text-books.  As  a  result  of  their  deliberations,  a  publishers'  Board  of 
Trade  was  organized,  with  Wm.  H.  Appleton,  New  York,  as  President.  Articles 
of  association  were  framed,  and  signed  by  the  principal  publishing-houses  of  the 
country.  Among  the  by-laws  of  general  interest  are  the  following :  Rates  of  in- 
troduction into  schools  or  any  literarj^  institution  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  the 
regular  retail  prices ;  no  books  are  to  be  sent  to  any  parties  Avhatever  for  introduc- 
tion on  sale  or  commission ;  no  money,  books  (except  single  copies  for  examina- 
tion), or  any  thing  else,  shall  be  offered  by  publishers,  or  others  representing  them, 
to  secure  the  introduction  of  books ;  each  publishing-house  may  establish  not  more 
than  eight  agencies  in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  correspondence  and 
introduction  of  books;  all  field  agents  shall  by  withdrawn  as  early  as  July  first; 
new  editions  shall  be  introduced  on  same  terms  as  new  books ;  no  allowance  shall 
be  made  for  old  books. 

A  paper  was  read  before  the  convention  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Barnes,  setting  forth  the 
necessity  for  the  organization.  Among  the  many  evils  of  the  present  methods 
were  the  following  concerning  teachers : 

"Teachers  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  how 'these  things  are  done', 
and  are  not  slow  in  turning  an  'honest  penny'  by  offering  their  services  to  agents 
as  subs,  or  holding  themselves  open  to  overtures;  or,  not  meeting  with  'accidental' 
chances,  they  open  a  correspondence  with  publishers,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
(and  really  are)  ignorant  of  the  situation,  proposing  to  have  samples  of  a  series  of 
Readers,  Geographies,  or  Arithmetics  (some  times  one  series  and  some  times  all), 
which  they  desire  to  examine  for  the  purpose  of  introduction.  These  samples  are 
sent.  Perhaps  the  very  books  are  used,  and  have  been  for  years.  Soon  the  said 
teacher  writes  again,  and  orders  a  given  quantity  at  Introduction  price.  These  are 
sent,  and  sold  at  full  rates  by  the  teacher,  and  the  publisher  congratulates  himself 
on  a  new  introduction." 

"  Tenth.  The  tendency  of  this  agency  business  is  corrupting  and  demoralizing 
to  every  class  of  persons  that  are  parties :  first  the  agent  himself,  then  the  school- 
teacher, the  members  of  boards  of  education,  the  scholars  themselves,  and  finally 
the  bookseller.  The  first — i.  e.,  the  teacher — is  always  enlisted  by  presentation 
copies  for  examination,  which  is  well  enough,  if  that  were  always  sufficient ;  but  the 
w\atchful  eye  of  the  agent  detects  a  hesitancy  in  acknowledging  the  superiority  of 
the  books  presented  for  introduction,  and  he  soon  supplies  golden  spectacles,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Webster's  Quarto  or  some  lesser  or  greater  light,  to  enable  the  aforesaid 
teacher  to  '  see  it '. 

"Teacher  quickly  becomes  enlightned,  and  the  next  opportunity  he  has  to  intro- 
duce a  new  series,  he  knows  how  to  '  do  it '.  To  work  up  a  case  with  the  Board 
of  Education  frequently  requires  more  seductive  offers  than  handsomely-bound 
books.  Their  weakness  is  for  greenbacks,  and  we  know  of  agents  of  a  house  that 
have  their  pockets  full  for  such  emergencies." 

If  this  movememt  of  the  book-publishers  shall  be  successful  in  accomplishing  its 
purpose,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  steps  forward  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  for  the  good  of  community  that  have  ever  been  taken.    We  speak  of  the 
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subject  in  its  bearings  upon  public  interests.  Of  tlie  numerous  forms  of  corrup- 
tion so  fearfully  prevalent,  there  is  probablj''  no  one  more  extensive  or  more  povr- 
erful  in  its  influence  upon  public  morals  than  this  one  pertaining  to  handling  of 
school-books.  Others  tower  above  it  in  magnitude  of  single  items,  but  none 
exceed  it  in  its  general  extent.  It  is  peculiarly  mischievous  because  it  tampers 
with  our  educational  interests.  From  our  schools  we  expect  those  principles  to 
emanate  which  shall  elevate  and  purify  society.  The  purity  and  stability  of  the 
government  is  based  upon  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  the  people.  Now  if 
men  of  easy  morals,  whether  as  boards  of  education,  superintendents,  or  teachers, 
are  in  charge  of  the  schools,  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  foresee  the  standard  of 
morality  in  them.  The  law  that  the  stream  will  not  rise  above  its  fountain  is  gen- 
erally as  true  in  ethics  as  in  mechanics.  If  children  leave  the  school  with  a 
doubtful  standard  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  Avrong,  the  result  upon  society  and 
government  will  be  most  disastrous.  Among  the  influences  which  mould  the 
character  of  children,  none  are  more  powerful  than  the  pure  lives  of  those  having 
them  in  charge. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  if  publishers  shall  be  able  to  shut  the  avenues  to  this  spe- 
cies of  corruption  they  will  merit  the  gratitude  of  the  public. 

Another  good  result  which  we  hope  will  come  from  the  movement  is  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  price  of  school-books.  On  this  subject  we  have  spoken  before,  and 
only  say  now  that  it  seems  reasonable  that  books  that  are  published  by  the  fifty 
thousand  or  hundred  thousand  should  be  sold  at  very  much  less  rates  than  works 
of  purely  literary  character,  issued  in  editions  of  one  or  two  thousand. 

Blackboards. — A  correspondent  asks  us  to  state  the  manner  of  preparing  wall 
for  blackboards  and  how  to  paint  them  so  that  they  will  be  durable  and  serviceable. 

It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  surface  be  of  brick  or  of  common  lath.  The 
lime  used  in  the  first  and  second  coats  should  be  completely  slacked,  else  its  subse- 
quent slacking  will  cause  blisters  in  the  wall,  which  afterward  scale  off  and  cause 
roughness.  It  is  well  to  mix  some  lampblack  with  the  third  coat,  though  a  good 
board  can  afterward  be  made  upon  it  if  it  is  only  of  the  common  hard  finish. 
After  the  wall  has  become  perfectly  dry,  it  should  be  carefully  sand-papered  till 
perfectly  smooth.  A  smooth  board  will  save  its  additional  cost  in  rubbers  and 
crayon,  besides  answering  its  purpose  better  every  way. 

The  following  recipe  for  paint  for  painting  the  wall  is  recommended  by  E.  A. 
Sheldon,  Sup't  Schools  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
others  who  have  tried  it.  "  One  gallon  alcohol,  1  lb  shellac,  2  ozs.  lampblack,  and 
2  ozs.  ivory  black.  Make  the  mixture  twenty-four  hours  before  applying  it,  that 
it  may  become  thoroughly  dissolved,  then  strain  it  through  fine  muslin,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use.  Apply  it  smoothly  and  rapidly,  with  a  fine,  flat  varnish-brush.  The 
mixture  should  only  be  prepared  as  it  is  wanted  for  use,  as  the  alcohol  evaporates 
rapidly.  It  may  be  renewed,  however,  by  adding  more  alcohol.  With  new  wood 
boards  one  coat  of  common  paint  should  first  be  applied  :  lead  or  any  dark  color 
will  do.  Then  put  on  two  coats  of  the  mixture.  The  amount  named  in  the  above 
recipe  will  cover  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  square  feet,  two 
coats.  It  may  also  be  put  on  any  smooth,  hard-finished  wall,  without  paint.  Old 
boards  require  but  one  coat,  and  it  is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  put  on."  On  new 
walls,  uncolored,  we  would  recommend  the  use  of  three  coats;  but  if  lampblack 
was  mixed  into  the  finishing  coat,  two  applicjxtions  will  be  sufficient. 
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The  Illinois  School  Principals'  Association  will  liolcl  its  second  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago,  Weclnesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  6th,  7th  and  8th. 
The  programme  is  not  quite  ready  for  this  number,  but  will  be  completed  by  the 
10th  inst. 

Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  occupies  two  hours  of  the  first 
day  speaking  oi Kindergarten  Schools,  and  Primary  Teachings?,  exemplified  therein. 
Rev.  Edward  Eggleston,  Prof  "W.  Wilkie,  Dr.  R.  Edwards,  W.  A.  Jones  (Prin. 
Ind.  State  Normal  School),  Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  S.  H.  White,  and  others,  are  ex- 
pected to  follow  in  the  discussion.  The  remainder  of  the  daj'',  after  the  usual  ad- 
dresses, will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  teaching  Vocal  Music  in  the  public 
school,  led  by  Prof  E.  E.  Whittemore,  Chicago. 

Miss  Peabody  opens  the  second  day's  session  with  a  lecture  on  Universal  History, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  scants  of  the  American  student,  followed  by  discussion  by 
Messrs.  Alvord,  of  Freeport ;  Albee,  Racine,  Wis. ;  J.  W.  Cook,  Normal ;  Andrews, 
Macomb ;  and  others.  Each  subject,  after  the  announced  speakers  are  done,  is 
open  for  general  remarks  and  discussion,  and  time  will  be  allotted  for  such.  Next 
followmg  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Coy,  of  Peoria,  on  School  Records  and  Reports, 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Ottawa ;  W.  D.  Hall,  Lasalle ;  E.  P.  Frost,  Springfield. 

Afternoon  of  Second  day —  Ought  text-books  to  be  furnished  at jmblic  expense?  by 
E.  C.  Smith,  Dixon,  111. :  discussed  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago ;  Rev.  Albert 
Ethridge,  Princeton;  S.  M.  Etter,  Bloomington;  H.  H.  Grover,  Moline;  J.  H. 
Atwood,  Onarga.  Miss  C.  F.  Currier  lectures  on  and  illustrates  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Drawing. 

Morning  of  Third  day —  School  Accommodations,  by  E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur :  Dis- 
cussion— G.  D.  Broomell,  Chicago;  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall,  Normal;  P.  R.  Walker, 
Creston;  H.  Ruliston,  Durand;  J.  V.  Thomas,  Dixon;  Prof.  Barney,  Charleston; 
Sup't  Maltbie,  Geneseo ;  C.  P.  Hall,  Granville. 

In  the  afternoon — Special  Teaching,  by  I.  S.  Baker,  Skinner  School^  Chicago: 
discussed  by  W.  J.  Bromfield,  Mendota;  Alfred  Kirk,  Chicago;  H.  H.  Smith, 
Alton ;  H.  O.  Snow,  Batavia. 

Most  of  the  above-named  men  have  been  heard  from,  and  will  be  on  hand.  The 
committee  are  waiting  for  a  few  decisions,  when  the  complete  announcement  can 
be  made. 

This  Association  was  organized  to  meet  a  want  for  opportunity  to  discuss  variou^ 
educational  problems  more  thoroughly  and  carefully  than  is  practicable  or  profit- 
able in  the  large  meetings  of  educators  of  widely-differing  necessities.  Earnest, 
thoughtful  workers,  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  systems  of  schools  and 
plans  of  comprehensive  education,  will  find  the  meeting  a  valuable  means  for  in- 
timate conference  and  searching  investigations  of  principles  and  their  practical 
workings.  Of  special  interest  on  that  occasion  will  be  the  discussion  upon  prin- 
ciples of  teaching,  especially  as  exemplified  in  Kindergarten  schools.  Every 
teacher  who  has  thought  uj^on  the  philosophy  education,  upon  the  modes  and  the 
order  of  mental  growth,  and  the  development  of  knowledge,  will  be  the  stronger 
and  clearer  for  his  contact  with  the  views  of  others  on  these  topics. 

Opportunity  will  also  occur  for  visiting  collections  of  natural  science  and  great 
wonders  of  art,  of  labor,  and  of  commerce,  in  the  city.  The  meeting  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the  working  of  our  schools  ever  held. 
The  full  programme  will  appear  in  next  number. 
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Hon.  N.  Bateman.— The  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  is  called  to  the 
following  card  of  Hon.  N.  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  reply 
to  charges  made  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  now  in  session  at  Springfield. 
The  situation  in, which  he  was  placed  compelled  Mr.  Bateman,  out  of  respect  for 
himself,  to  make  this  statement,  and  it  is  right  that  the  educational  men  of  the 
state,  with  whom  he  has  labored  so  long,  should  know  of  it. 

The  well-established  principle  that  every  man  is  presumed  innocent  until  he  has 
been  proved  guilty  seems  to  be  reversed  in  the  present  days,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  public  oflBcers.  The  insinuations  of  dishonesty  made  against  the  Superin- 
tendent, concerning  things  of  which  the  gentlemen  might  have  positively  informed 
themselves,  betray  the  little  spirit  of  mean  suspicion,  rather  than  the  frank  and 
honorable  purpose  of  an  honest,  manly  opponent ;  while  the  charges  directly 
made  are  shown  to  be  so  thoroughly  false  as  to  betray  but  little  regard  for  candid 
statement. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  suspicion  is  cast  upon  the  official  honest}^  of  every  man 
in  the  state  through  whose  hands  any  part  of  the  school-money  passes.  This  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  people,  in  their  state,  county,  town  or  district  organic 
zations,  have  not  the  foresight  to  select  honest  men  for  office,  or  that  there  are  none 
to  select. 

The  straight-forward,  unreserved  statement  of  Mr.  Bateman  concerning  all  the 
points  alluded  to  will  satisfy  the  people  against  any  such  charges  as  have  been 
made  against  him. 

A  CARD. 

Springfield,  III.,  April  kth,  1S70. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention,  February  21,  1870,  as  appears  from  the  Con- 
vention Register  of  March  1,  1870,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Executive 
Department  being  under  advisement,  the  following  words  were  uttered : 

[1]  "  Mk.  Tinchek.  He  (the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction)  is  at  liberty  to  go  into 
the  book  business,  perhaps  not  publiclv,  but  in  partnership  -with  every  man  in  Connecticut, 
in  the  publication  of  school-books  ;  and  then,  going  to  work  with  his  Superintendents  in  each 
county,  he  gets  the-books  inserted  in  their  schools  by  some  twist  of  the  wrist,  and  requires 
the  people  to  change  their  books  every  four  or  six  months,  as  has  been  the  case  in  many  in- 
stances. .  .  [2]  It  has  been  the  custom  for  any  body  to  force  new  books  into  the  schools 
Avhenever.they  desire  to  do  so,  and  it  appears  to  have  begun  at  headquartei-s.  .  .  [3]  While 
it  has  not  heretofore  been  regarded  as  a  profitable  office,  that  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  yet  I  understand  a  man  may  go  into  that  office  in  poverty,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
becomes  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  state." 

The  truth  is : 

1.  I  have  never  received,  directly  or  indiretly,  one  cent,  more  or  less,  nor  any 
thing  of  the  value  of  one  cent,  more  or  less,  from  any  author,  publisher,  printer  or 
agent  of  any  school-book,  or  series  of  school-books;  nor  from  any  person  or  per- 
sons in  any  manner  connected  with  or  interested  in  the  making,  publishing  or 
selling  of  any  school-book  or  books,  for  or  on  account  of  the  giving  or  withholding 
of  any  recommendation,  indorsement  or  approval  of  any  such  school-book  or 
books,  or  any  other  book  or  books,  nor  for  aiding,  abetting,  assisting,  proposing  or 
conniving  at  the  introduction  or  exclusion  of  any  school-book  or  books  into  or 
from  any  public  or  private  school  or  schools,  or  other  institutions  of  learning,  in 
this  state,  or  any  other  state.  Nor  have  I  ever  had  any  connection  of  any  sort  or 
description,  public  or  private,  secret  or  open,  direct  or  indirect,  with  any  author  or 
authors,  publisher  or  publishers,  printer  or  printers,  agent  or  agents,  of  any  school- 
book  or  books ;  nor  with  any  county  superintendent  of  schools,  school-trustee, 
school-director,  or  other  school-officer  or  officers,  or  with  any  teacher  or  teachers, 
or  any  other  person  or  persons,  in  this  state  or  elsewhere,  concerning  or  in  rela- 
tion to  any  school-book  or  books,  with  a  view  to  profit,  or  with  any  other  view  or 
object  or  purpose  whatever. 

3.  While  I  am  free  to  express  my  impartial  and  unbiased  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
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any  and  all  school-books  falling  under  my  notice,  so  far  as  time  and  opportunity  of 
examination  will  allow,  and  it  is  strictly  right  and  proper  to  do  so;  yet  I  have 
never  advised  or  recommended  any  county,  township,  city,  school-district  or  school 
in  this  state,  in  any  manner  or  form,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  change  any  school-book 
or  school-books ;  nor  have  I  ever  conferred  with  any  school-officer,  teacher,  or 
other  person  or  persons,  in  any  county,  township,  city,  school-district  or  school,  in 
this  or  any  other  state,  concerning  the  introduction  or  exclusion  of  any  school- 
book  or  books  into  or  from  any  school  in  the  state ;  nor  have  I  ever  been  interested 
in,  a  party  to,  or  even  knowing  to  or  cognizant  of,  any  proposed  introduction,  ex- 
clusion or  change  of  any  school-book  or  text-book  or  books,  in  any  school  or 
schools  in  this  state.  1  have  no  legal,  official  or  discretionary  authority  or  power 
whatever  in  the  matter  of  text-books  in  the  public  schools,  and  have  never  claimed, 
assumed  or  exercised,  or  desired  or  attempted  to  claim,  assume  or  exercise,  any 
official  or  other  authority  in  relation  to  the  introduction,  use  or  change  of  school- 
books  or  text-books.  It  is  a  matter  belonging  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the  local 
boards  of  education  and  of  school-directors. 

3.  The  statements  that  have  been  made  and  circulated  may  warrant  a  word  con- 
cerning my  private  affairs.  I  did  not  'enter  the  office  in  poverty',  and  have  not 
'become  one  of  the  w^ealthy  men  of  the  state'.  What  I  now  have  is  not  more 
than  would  have  resulted  from  the  investment,  at  the  usual  rates,  of  the  sum  I 
possessed  when  I  first  entered  the  office.  I  have  received  from  the  state,  for  my 
nine  years  of  service  as  Superintendent,  the  sum  of  $21,650,  and  no  more, —  being 
an  average  of  $2,405  per  annum. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Register  occurs  the  following : 

[1]  "Mr.  Moore.  .  .  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  immense  amount  of  money  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  a  right  to  direct  and  control.  .  .  It  is  all  ad- 
vised and  controlled  through  his  office.  The  sum  of  money  subject  to  the  management  of 
that  officer  in  1865  was  $3,316,739.  In  1866  it  was  $4,445,130.  In  1867  it  was  $5,707,810.  It  1868 
it  was  $6,896,879;  and  in  1869  it  amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of  $7,201,202— more  than  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  State  of  Illinois." 

[2]  "He  has  aided  in  increasing  their  salaries  (of  county  superintendents),  from  1867  to 
1869,  almost  one  thousand  dollars  each.  In  1867  the  average  allowance  to  these  county  super- 
intendents was  $1,048.  In  1869  it  rose  to  the  enormous  su;n  of  $1,924  .  .  ,  one-half  of  which 
is  all  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have." 

[3]  "We  have  $1,018,158,  that  is  not  used  for  any  purpose  that  they  dare  report,  or  that 
they  do  report.  .  .  There  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a  million  a  year  that  no  body 
accounts  for  at  all  in  the  reports." 

To  the  above  I  remark : 

1.  Not  a  dollar  of  any  of  the  various  sums  mentioned  in  the  foregoing* quota- 
tions is  in  any  manner,  or  to  any  extent,  directly  or  indirectly,  subject  .to  the  di- 
rection, management  or  control  of  the  State  Superintendent.  He  lias  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  money,  or  any  of  it,  nor  any  knowledge,  even, 
of  the  manner  in  which  or  the  purposes  for  which  it,  or  any  of  it,  is  expended, 
until  the  facts  are  reported  to  him  by  the  proper  school-officers,  just  as  other  sta- 
tistics are  reported,  to  be  embodied  in  the  state  report.  It  is  not  until  the  transac- 
tions of  the  year  are  completed,  and  the  financial  record  of  each  district,  township 
and  county  is  made  up,  that  the  State  Superintendent  knows,  or  can  know,  any 
thing  whatever  about  the  amount  of  local  taxes  levied,  the  number  and  cost  of 
school-houses  built,  the  amount  paid  teachers  and  school-officers,  or  in  relation  to 
any  other  matter  or  thing  connected  with  the  financial  management,  condition  and 
expenditures  of  the  schools.  The  relation  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  all  the 
financial  statistics  reported  to  him  is  precisely  the  same  as  his  relation  to  other 
statistics  —  such  as  the  enumeration  of  children,  tlie  number  of  districts,  of  schools, 
of  pupils,  etc.  His  whole  authority,  right  and  duty  in  respect  to  all  the  statistics 
pertaining  to  the  school-system  of  the  state  is  to  collect  them  as  reliably  as  possi- 
ble, and  then  to  arrange,  classify  and  publish  them  in  his  biennial  report,  for  the 
information  of  the  legislature  and  the  people  of  the  state.  He  can  not  alter  or 
change  any  statistics  reported  to  him,  and  is  in  no  manner  or  sense  responsible 
for  any  items  of  taxation  or  expenditure  reported  to  him,  any  more  than  he  is  for 
the  number  of  school-children  or  of  school-districts  and  teachers  reported  to  him. 
I  have  never  dictated,  managed  or  controlled,  or  attempted  or  desired  to  direct  or 
control  or  influence,  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar  of  the  school-fund,  and,  as  already 
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said,  I  have  never  known  any  thing  about  any  such  expenditures  until  they  were 
made  and  reported  to  me  as  statistical  information. 

3.  The  average  compensation  of  county  superintendents  for  1869  was  not  $1,924, 
but  $924,  as  my  original  report,  on  file  among  the  papers  of  the  Convention,  will 
show. 

3.  The  state  statistical  report  is  made  up  wholly  from  the  reports  of  county 
superintendents,  and  always  includes  every  item  contained  in  said  reports.  The 
reports  of  county  superintendents  are  wholly  made  up  from  those  of  the  township 
treasurers,  never  omitting  an  item  contained  in  the  latter.  Hence,  if  there  are 
any  school-officers  who  dare  not  and  do  not  make  full  and  true  reports,  they  must 
be  the  township  treasurers,  who  receive,  keep  and  pay  out  all  school-moneys  of 
every  description.  These  treasurers  are  appointed  by  the  trustees,  who  are  an- 
nually elected  by  the  people.  Twice  a  year  their  books  and  accounts  are  exam- 
ined and  overhauled  by  the  trustees,  who  may  summarily  remove  them  at  any 
time.  They  are  all  under  heavy  bonds,  doublj^  secured,  from  the  liability  of  which 
our  Supreme  Court  have  declared  that  neither  negligence,  nor  unavoidable  acci- 
dent, nor  a  felony  committed  by  another,  nor  any  thing  whatever  but  the  act  of 
God  or  the  public  enemy,  can  excuse  or  release  them.  They  can  not  pay  out  a 
dollar  except  upon  a  legal  order  of  the  directors,  and  every  such  order,  to  be  legal, 
must  state  the  particular  object  or  purpose  for  which  tlie  money  is  required. 
Their  reports  are  based  upon  these  vouchers  and  other  official  records  and  docu- 
ments. All  this  renders  it  highly  improbable,  to  say  the  least,  that  these  treasur- 
ers should  attempt,  or  be  able,  to  leave  unaccounted  for  some  half  a  million  of 
dollars  annually.  I  believe  the  simple  truth  to  be  that  the  whole  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures,  in  any  given  year,  is  in  the  safe  custody  of  these  two  thousand 
treasurers,  standing  partly  to  the  credit  of  the  eleven  thousand  districts,  and  partly 
as  undistributed  township  funds,  awaiting  the  action  of  the  trustees,  protected  by 
official  bonds  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  over  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  that 
every  dollar  of  these  funds  is  about  as  safe  a»  human  legislation  can  make  it. 

I  have  made  these  statements  fi'om  a  sense  of  propriety  and  duty.  I  have  re- 
ceived repeated  and  unwonted  marks  of  regard  and  confidence  from  the  people  of 
Illinois,  and  I  heartily  acknowledge  their  right  to  scrutinize  all  my  official  acts,  and 
my  obligation  to  explain  every  matter  connected  with  my  administration  of  the 
important  affairs  committed  to  my  care,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  or  desired.  As 
State  Superintendent,  I  have  never  knowingly  violated,  in  letter  or  spirit,  any  law 
regulating  my  official  duties,  nor  done  any  other  act  or  thing  which  I  have  the 
least  desire  to  conceal  or  withhold  from  the  public,  but  have  from  the  first,  to  the 
very  best  of  my  ability,  devoted  my  whole  heart  and  strength  and  time  to  the 
interests  of  public  education.  And  here  I  leave  the  matter,  not  allowing  myself 
to  believe  that  any  man,  in  the  Convention  or  out  of  it,  wishes  to  do  me  an  in- 
justice. NEWTON  BATEMAN. 

National  Teachers'  Association. — This  body  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Cleveland,  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  days  of  August  next.  The  lecturers  and  es- 
sayists engaged,  thus  far,  are,  I.  S.  Baker,  of  Chicago ;  Prof  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Madi- 
son University ;  E.  Tourjee,  Mus.  Doc,  Director  of  New-England  Conservatory  of 
Music ;  Prof  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School ;  Hon.  F.  A.  Sawyer, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  S.  Carolina ;  Gen.  John  Eaton,  jr.,  National  Commissioner  of 
Education;  Prof  George  A.  Chase,  Prin.  Female  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
and  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Pres.  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  National 
Normal  Association  will  meet  at  the  same  place,  on  the  12th  and  13th,  and  the  Na- 
tional Superintendents'  just  previous  to  the  Teachers'  Association.  A  more  com- 
plete programme  will  appear  in  the  Teacher  for  June.  Hon.  A.  S.  Kissell,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Iowa,  will  lecture,  Tlie  Duties  of  the  State  icith  reference  to 
HigJier  Education. 
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CiucuLATE  THE  Teacher. — Will  our  readers  call  the  attention  of  their  friends 
to  the  articles  in  this  number  on  the  practical  work  of  the  school-room,  and  note 
that  they  are  introductory  to  others  on  the  same  subjects?  Their  great  value  to 
all  teachers,  especially  to  beginners,  can  not  be  questioned.  We  feel  that  we  are 
not  influenced  by  a  purely  selfish  motive  when  we  ask  our  fellow  teachers  to  help 
increase  the  circulation  of  the  Teacher.  There  is  need  of  such  articles  as  these 
and  others  in  its  pages  being  read  by  the  mass  of  teachers  in  the  state. 
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Aurora. — Principal  F,  H.  Hall,  of  the  West-Division  Public  School,  recently 
held  a  mathematical  contest  among  his  advanced  pupils,  which  was  veiy  interest- 
ing. Nine  problems  were  given — part  of  them  by  the  principal,  and  the  remain- 
der by  business  men  of  the  city.  They  were  all  practical  applications  of  arithmetic, 
and  most  of  them  involved  questions  of  considerable  intricacy.  In  thirty-eight 
minutes  two  pupils,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  had  solved  all  save  one.  After  trying  this  one 
a  second  time,  both  secured  the  correct  result,  and  each  received  a  prize.  The  con- 
test was  attended  by  about  forty  visitors,  who  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  scholars. 

Chicago. — The  annual  examination  of  the  Grammar  Departments  of  the  Chi- 
cago Schools  was  held  on  the  14th  ult.  As  the  graded  schools  throughout  the  state 
are  based  largely  on  the  Chicago  system,  the  questions  used  will,  we  presume, 
possess  a  general  interest.    They  are  as  follows. 

SECOND  GRADE. 
[Time  allowed  for  whole  exercise,  9.30  to  11.45.] 
Arithimtic. —  1,  What  is  a  Prime  Number?    Illustrate. 
What  is  a  Multiple  ?    Illustrate. 

2.  If  I  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  cost  $^^,  what  will  5)^  bushels  cost  ? 

3.  A  horse  and  carriage  are  worth  |320 ;  the  horse  is  worth  %  asmuch  as  the  car- 
riage :  what  is  the  value  of  each  ? 

4.  Divide  .003  by  .24.    Also,  divide  .24  by  .003. 

5.  How  many  bushels  of  corn  at  $.75  a  bushel  will  pay  for  a  pile  of  wood  12  feet 
long,  13  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide,  at  $9  a  cord  ? 

6.  A  certain  number  plus  75  per  cent,  of  itself  is  147 :  what  is  the  number  ? 

7.  A  real-estate  agent  sold  a  lot  373^  feet  front,  at  $70  a  foot :  what  was  his  com- 
mission at  2)^  per  cent,  ? 

8.  3  pk.  4  qt,  is  what  decimal  of  a  bushel  ? 

/3i<    110 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  the  following  fraction :    >-^  x  -^\  -^-^  ? 

10,  Find  the  product  of  .875,  .025  and  .0006. 

Geography. —  1.  Bound  South  America. 

2.  Name  the  countries  of  South  America  that  lie  wholly  north  of  the  equator. 
Those  crossed  by  the  equator. 
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3.  What  arc  the  political  divisions  of  "Western  Europe? 

4.  What  parts  of  Europe  are  valued  mainly  for  iron  and  copper  mines? 

5.  Bound  the  country  of  which  Dublin  is  the  capital. 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  the  part  of  South  America  that  has  no  capital. 

7.  Xame  the  five  principal  cities  in  the  country  of  Europe  which  ranks  first  in 
commercial  importance. 

8.  Xame  four  large  rivers  of  South  Americ-a  in  order  of  their  size. 

9.  What  parts  of  South  America  are  valued  principally  for  grazing? 
10.  What  cities  of  South  America  are  situated  upon  a  mountain  chain? 

Grammar. — 1.  Write  a  declarative  sentence — an  inteiTogative  sentence — an  im- 
perative sentence. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  having  one  principal  proposition  and  one  subordinate  propo- 
sition. 

3.  What  rule  is  violated  in  this  sentence  — 'Me  and  him  did  it" 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  clause  which  modifies  the  subject. 

5.  Parse  the  sentence  '"Ellen  has  recited  well." 
Correct,  in  all  particulars,  the  following  sentences : 

6.  my  beleif  is,  that  James  will  not  be  reccomended  becaus  he  has  not  recieved  a 
good  education. 

7.  Thomas  wont  be  benefitted  until  his  study  shal  preceed  his  play.- 

8.  Youngs  night  thoughts  is  an  excellent  work  Said  Wiliam 

9.  Jane  recites  grammar  fluent,  reads  beautiful,  and  is  a  ven-  intelligent  girl. 
10.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  learn  me  how  this  sentence  should  be  writen 

THIKD   tT^R.U)E. 

.Time  aUowed  for  whole  exercise,  9.30  to  H.45.^ 

Arithiuetk. —  1.  Multiply  the  difference  between  one  hundred  million  ten  thou- 
sand and  one,  and  909909  by  MY. 

2.  At  i  of  a  dollar  a  pound,  how  many  pounds  of  butter  am  be  bought  for  $31^  ? 

3.  Divide  4  of  SJo  by  2^3  times  f. 

4.  If  a  man  bought  a  watch  for  $25 f.^,  and  sold  it  for  |  of  what  he  g:\vc,  what 
did  he  gain  ? 

5.  Give  the  table  of  Long  Measure. 

6.  Reduce  Js  to  a  decimal  and  divide  the  result  by  .02. 

7.  How  many  minutes  in  Summer  ? 

8.  What  will  it  cost  to  paint  a  floor  30  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  at  $.75  a  square 
yard  ? 

9.  A  merchant  bought  a  roll  of  cloth  for  $14714,  and  sold  it  at  a  loss  of  $4973  : 
what  did  he  receive  for  it  ? 

10.  From  14  A.  subtract  6  A.  2  R.  27  scj.  rd.' 

Geography. —  1.  On  what  three  things  does  the  climate  of  a  country  chiefly 
depend  ? 

2.  Define  Harbor.     Water-shed. 

3.  "SMiat  are  the  two  principal  forms  of  government  in  the  world?  Mention  the 
departments  into  which  the  powei's  of  the  government  are  divided  in  the  United 
States. 

4  Where  and  when  was  the  first  English  settlement  made  in  the  United  States  ? 
XYI— 24. 
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o.  Where  and  wliat  are  tlic  following?    St.  Lawreiice,  AlaHhi,  Montreal,  Hecla. 
(>.  Bound  Tennessee. 

7.  Name  and  loeate  live  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

8.  Name  a  state  in  which  co<^o/i  is  an  important  production;  niigar;  coal;  iron; 
lumber. 

9.  Mention  the  states  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  their  capitals. 

10.  Mention  the  waters  through  which  a  vessel  must  pass  to  go  from  Chicago  to 
the  ocean. 

Grammar. —  1.  What  parts  of  speech  are  compared?    What  conjugated? 
3.  Compare  Benevolent  in  two  ways. 

3.  Synopsis  of  Verb  To  Write  in  Indicative  Mode,  Third  Person,  Singular 
Number. 

4.  Name  the  properties  belonging  to  Nouns — properties  belonging  to  Verbs. 

5.  Write  appropriate  connectives  in  place  of  the  dashes  in  the  following  sentences : 

you  are  weary,  you  may  rest.    I  do  not  believe lie  wall  go.    he 

desert  me,  I  will  trust  him.  • 

6.  Cori'ect  the  following  sentences : 

I  told  him  to  set  down  and  he  laid  down.    I  seen  the  coat  before  he  had  wore  it. 

7.  Fill  the  following  blanks  with  plural  Nouns : 

The are  very  beautiful.     Time  will  set  all right.    James  and  his 

were  here.     I  have  seen  the with  their . 

8.  Compare  the  Adverbs  Badly,  Far,  Much,  Well. 

9.  Decline  the  Nouns  Man,  Wife. 

10.  Write  this  sentence,  and  correct  misspelled  words :  The  potatos  roted  upon 
the  prarie  and  the  monkies  ate  up  the  cauUiflowers,  while  tomatoes  were  troden 
down  by  the  couragous  annimals  which  w^ere  destitute  of  principal. 

Shelbyville. — The  Shelby  County  Leader  speaks  highly  of  the  condition  of 
the  system  of  graded  schools  of  this  place.  At  the  close  of  the  Winter  Term 
thorough  examinations  were  held  in  the  higher  grades,  at  which  both  teachers  and 
pupils  stood  the  test  w^ell.  The  first  year's  work  of  the  system  is  demonstrating  its 
superiority  over  the  former  mixed  condition  of  the  schools.  Superintendent  Hobbs 
and  his  corps  of  teachers  have  done  good  work  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles. 

TiSKiLWA. — W.  H.  Brydges,  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
reports  of  pupils,  issues  a  monthly  circular  to  his  patrons,  containing  general  sta- 
tistics of  the  school  and  such  suggestions  as  he  desires  to  make  to  parents.  The 
idea  is  an  excellent  one.  The  practice  is  calculated  to  assist  greatly  in  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  and  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  parents. 

Adams  County. — The  Spring  Institute  for  this  county  convened  at  Camp  Point, 
April  5th,  6tli,  7th.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  teachers  were  present.  Tlie 
meeting  was  held  in  the  High-School  room,  which  had  been  stripped  of  its  seats  a 
few  days  before  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  exhibition  in  it.  The  only  seats, 
therefore,  were  rougli  benches  and  the  school-chair  on  a  single  iron  standard.  Less 
physical  comfort  was  therefore  experienced  than  might  have  been.  Exercises 
were  conducted  by  O.  S.  Cook,  in  Development  of  Language  and  in  Arithmetic;  by 
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Mr.  Hall,  Principal  of  Camp-Point  School,  in  Articulation  in  Reading;  by  Mr. 
Z.  B.  Bowers,  Principal  of  Schools  in  Clayton,  in  Intellectual  Arithmetic;  by  W. 
H.  V.  Raymond,  in  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Practical  Arithmetic,  and  an  illus- 
tration of  Music  in  Schools  Without  a  Master;  and  by  Dr.  Grey,  of  Quincj'  College, 
in  Oeograjihy  and  Ewjlish  Grammar.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  O.  S.  Cook,  on 
Tme  Methods  in  Teaching;  and  by  Mr.  Raymond,  on  Demagogisvi  in  Schools.  No 
resolution  being  offered  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  touching  the  Bible  in 
schools,  a  young  lady  offered  one,  comprehensive  and  eloquent,  which  was  passed 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  For  truth's  sake  and  freedom's  sake,  let  every  man 
and  woman  stand  u}}  for  the  Bible  in  our  schools.  Let  no  miserable  considerations 
of  politics,  no  mistaken  notions  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  no  fatal  blindness  to 
the  real  purpose  and  motive  of  its  opponents,  tend  to  weaken  the  grasp  with 
which  we  clung  to  the  Bible  in  our  schools.  It  is  the  last  great  hope  of  our  coun- 
try and  our  race.  There  were  many  Adams-county  teachers  of  ability  and  sense 
and  fine  heart  at  this  institute,  and  many — alas!  we  know  their  characteristics  too 
well — who  are  not  so  recommended. . .  .John  H.  Black,  the  new  County  Superin- 
tendent, has  been  happy  in  securing  the  good  will  an  sympathj'  of  his  teachers,  and 
they  are  happy  in  having  for  County  Superintendent  one  in  whose  zeal  and  wis- 
dom and  good  faith  they  can  confide. ..  .The  Camp-Point  District  is  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  districts,  schoolwise,  in  the  state.  A  musical  department  is  kept 
up,  a  full-salaried  teacher  being  emploj-ed  to  conduct  it.  Miss  Pervical  is  the 
teacher.  The  hostile  elements  in  the  district  rallied  this  spring  for  their  last  des- 
perate blow,  and  failed, — Mr.  Adams,  the  old  director,  and  a  most  active  one,  too, 
being  reelected.     The  Camp-Point  School  is  pointed  to  in  all  this  vicinity  as  one 

of  the  model  schools  in  the  state "I  close  with  a  few  remarks."     1.  The  room 

in  which  an  institute  is  held  should  be  well  swept.  2.  The  President's  desk  should 
be  kept  in  good  order ;  ditto  the  Secretary's.  3.  There  should  be  no  more  dust  on 
the  furniture  than  will  stick  to  the  clothes  of  those  present.  Dust  enough  to  fly  is 
too  much.  4.  School-room  house-keeping  is  in  great  demand.  A  little  attention 
to  it  might  have  some  influence  in  raising  some  ladies'  salaries ;  and  then,  good 
house-keeping  does  not  wear  out,  it  is  a  good  thing  any  where.  Buckle. 

Bond  County. —  Superintendent  Hynes  is  gradually  raising  the  standard  of  ed- 
ucational excellence  throughout  the  county.  At  the  last  institute  sixty-four 
teachers  were  in  attendance.  Considering  that  the  county  contains  a  territory 
equal  to  only  nine  or  ten  townships,  this  fact  shows  unusual  niterest  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned.  Few  others,  we  apprehend,  do  as  well.  We  notice  that  the  super- 
intendent makes  the  columns  of  the  county  papers  tributary  to  the  work. 

Clinton  County.— The  institute  of  this  county  will  meet  in  Carlyle,  commen- 
cing May  11th. 

Ford  County.— The  Teachers'  Institute  was  lield  at  Piper  City,  during  the 
week  ending  April  16th.  Over  fifty  enthusiastic  teachers  were  present,  and  free 
entertainment  and  music  were  furnished  by  the  citizens  of  Piper  City.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  home  forces,  the  teachers  had  the  benefit  of  a  course  of  lessons  by  Prof. 
Hinman,  of  Chicago,  in  Penmanshii) ;  a  course  of  lessons  in  Geography  by  Prof. 
Hadley,  of  Cliicago — Guyofs  System  of  Map-Drawing;  two  days  and  evenings  l)y 
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Dr.  Edwards,  and  one  day  and  evening  by  Dr.  Gregory.  The  exercises  closed 
with  a  public  examination  on  Saturday,  April  16th. 

Fulton  County. — A  three-days  institute  was  held  at  Vermont  during  the  first 
week  of  April.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  large,  nearly  a  hundred  being 
present,  and  at  the  evening  meetings  the  citizens  filled  the  house  to  overflowing. 
E.  H.  Phelps,  Editor  of  the  Lewistown  Union,  presided,  and  W.  H.  Haskell,  an- 
other old-time  teacher,  was  present,  giving  good  counsel  and  adding  much  to  the 
profit  of  the  meeting.  The  exercises  were  chiefly  conducted  by  home  talent,  a 
fact  which  resulted  in  greater  freedom  of  expression  by  members  generally. 
Through  the  activity  of  Superintendent  Benton,  a  goodly  interest  has  been  excited 
throughout  the  county  and  much  improvement  is  manifest.  William  Gay  was 
chosen  President  for  the  next  year. 

Henry  County. — Kewanee. — The  public  schools  of  this  place,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell,  President  of  the  Henry  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, are  among  the  best  of  the  county.  The  buildings,  furniture,  and  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  same,  are  models  of  neatness,  and  in  the  best  state  of  pres- 
ervation. Mr.  Russell  has  shown,  in  the  two  years  of  his  superintendency  at 
this  place,  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  organizing  and  systematizing  a  graded 
school.  In  the  14  rooms,  about  800  pupils  have  been  enrolled  during  the  last  term, 
or  an  average  of  about  58  pupils  to  each.  In  the  High  School,  Mr.  R.  is  ably 
assisted  by  Miss  Helen  Goodenow.  The  Grammar  and  Primary  departments  are 
supplied  with  eflScient  teachers,  at  an  average  compensation  of  about  $42  per 
month.     The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  is  $1500,  and  that  of  the  first  assistant 

$600.     Kewanee  is  fortunate  in  having  a  icorkmg  board  of  school-directors 

Qalva. — The  schools  of  this  town  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  sustained  a  high 
reputation  among  the  graded  schools  of  the  country.  615  pupils  were  enrolled 
during  the  last  term.  Since  last  September  they  have  been  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  J.  D.  H.  Cornelius,  of  Michigan.  Mr.  C.  is  a  young  man  of  good 
attainments,  and  is  laboring  diligently  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  tlie  schools. 
Salary,  $1500.  He  is  assisted  by  Miss  L.  E.  Holbrook  and  Miss  Mary  Hartman, 
each  of  whom  receives  a  salary  of  $550  per  year.  Miss  J.  N.  Lander,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Higher  Intermediate,  receives  a  salary  of  $600  per  year,  and  is  a 
deservedly  popular  teacher.  The  other  teachers  receive  an  average  of  about  $38 
per  month.  The  High-School  building,  although  it  has  been  in  use  for  a  long 
time,  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  town.  More  school  room  will  be  de- 
nV'^Jif^ed  soon,  as  the  town  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population.  The  directors, 
Messrs.  Babcock,  Maddox,  and  Emery,  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  discharge  their  official  duties.  Galva  township  can  boast  of  having 
two  of  the  finest  country  school-houses  in  the  count}'-.  h.  s.  c. 

Logan  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  Atlanta,  March  25th,  and  held  a  five- 
days  session.  Evening  lectures  were  given  by  Drs.  Bateman  and  Edwards ;  Prof. 
Harris,  of  Lincoln  University ;  L.  T.  Regan,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools ; 
and  B.  F.  Conner,  Esq.  Dr.  Edwards  also  contributed  much  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  occasion  by  liis  day  exercises  in  Vocal  Analysis  and  Beading,  and  answers  to 
queries.  Notwithstanding  the  rainy  weather  and  muddy  roads,  tlie  attendance 
was  larger  tlian  usual — eighty-five  teachers  being  present.  *  *  *. 
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BtEpheKson  County. — The  Stephenson  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at 
Freeport  in  the  opening  of  the  month  of  April.  The  County  Superintendent  was 
sick,  and  some  uncertainty  arose  as  to  order  of  work ;  but  Pres't  Edwards  rendered 
efficient  aid  in  carrying  it  forward,  and  Messrs.  Alvord,  of  Freeport,  and  Goodrich, 
of  Savanna,  did  what  thej'  could  in  making  good  the  Superintendent's  absence. 
Superintendent  Millard,  of  Carroll  county,  also  took  part  in  the  exercises.  An 
essay  on  Woman's  Mission  was  read  by  Miss  Stout,  of  Freeport,  and  a  poem  by  Mrs. 
Walker,  of  Woodstock  — both  excellent.  Dr.  Edwards,  J.  H.  Blodgett,  G.  G. 
Alvord,  and  J.  Cochrane,  Esq.,  delivered  evening  addresses.  The  attendance  was 
large,  and  it.  was  deemed  the  best  institute  held  in  the  county  for  many  years. 

Winnebago  County. — In  Winnebago  county  Sup't  Andrews  held  two  insti- 
tutes of  a  week  each — one  at  Durand,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  county,  the  last 
week  of  March,  and  one  at  Winnebago,  on  the  south  side  of  the  county,  the  first 
week  in  April.  The  roads  were  almost  impassable  the  first  week,  making  the 
attendance  smaller.  Pres't  Edwards  and  Rev.  D.  M.  Reed  rendered  aid  in  lectures 
and  otherwise.  At  Winnebago  Thomas  Charles  aided  in  OeograpTiy,  and  Geo.  A. 
Walton  in  Arithmetic.  Rev.  H.  W.  Daniels,  Henry  Freeman,  and  Mrs.  Jennie 
Willing,  delivered  lectures — the  first  connected  with  a  Shakspearean  reading. . . . 
The  schools  at  Durand  and  at  Winnebago  are  doing  well. 

Woodford  County. — W.  H.  Gardner,  of  Panola,  has  been  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  County  Superintendency,  caused  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Clark. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Arkansas. — The  munificent  endowment  of  the  schools  of  this  state  has  beeit 
largely  wasted.  For  thirty  years  not  a  free  school  was  established  in  the  state,  and 
the  '  Seminary  of  Learning ',  for  which  seventy-eight  square  miles  of  the  best  land 
in  the  state  were  given,  is  still  a  myth.  A  revival  is  in  progress,  however'.  When 
fifteen  children,  white  or  black,  can  be  collected  for  education,  the  establishment  of 
a  school  is  provided  for.  Nearly  2,000  schools  have  been  started  there  during  the 
last  three  years.  Mich.  Teacher. 

Iowa.— A  bill  establishing  a  normal  school,  and  also  one  providing  for  a  system 

of  common  schools,  were  defeated  by  the  late  legislature Prof  Jerome  Allen 

has  resigned  the  editorial  charge  of  the  School  Journal. 

Kansas. — The  legislature  has  recently  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
second  state  normal  school.    The  Board  of  Commissioners  have  advertised  for  bids 

for  its  location The  Kansas  Teacher  has  just  closed  its  sixth  volume.    As  it 

grows  older,  it  grows  stronger  in  the  work.     It  is  manly  and  vigorous  in  its  conduct. 

Michigan.— The  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  gives  the  number  of 
districts  as  5,052 ;  number  of  children  between  5  and  20,  374,774 ;  average  length 
of  school,  6.3  months;  2,354  male  teachers;  7,892  female  teachers;  average 
montlily    salary  of    former,   |47.71;    of  latter,   $24.55;    total  school   expenses 
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$2,388,113;  the  university  fund  is  equal  to  $775,317,  at  7  per  cent.;  normal-school 
fund,  near  $190,000,  at  6  per  cent. ;  agricultural-college  fund,  $45,000.  The  last- 
named  institution  has  admitted  four  ladies  to  its  instruction.  Its  Freshman  Class 
will  number  about  60  students. 

Minnesota. — During  the  year  ending  December  1st,  the  State  University  had 
an  aggregate  of  230  students,  of  whom  160  were  gentlemen.  The  Freshman 
Class  contained  14. . . .  The  Minnesota  Teacher  gives  the  following  recipe  for  mak- 
ing mortar  for  the  finishing  coat  of  blackboards:  "4  pecks  each  of  white  coating, 
fine  sharp  sand,  and  ground  plaster ;  four  pounds  of  lampblack,  and  four  gallons 
of  alcohol."    This  quantitj'  will  cover  20  square  yards  of  surface. 

Missouri. — The  Western  Educational  Review  sums  up  the  action  of  the  late 
legislature  concerning  education  as  follows:  It  has  given  us  two  state  normal 
schools ;  a  normal  school  for  colored  teachers ;  secured  the  grant  of  Congress  for 
an  agricultural  college ;  made  the  state  university  one  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name ; 
added  to  it  a  school  of  mines;  established  a  bureau  of  mines  and  mining;  provided 
for  a  state  geological  survey ;  fixed  a  permanent  salary  for  the  state  entomologist ; 
and  made  provision  for  the  recovery  of  two  millions  of  school  property  which  has 
been  diverted  to  other  purposes." 

Massachusetts. — The  Cambridge  School  Committee  have,  by  a  vote  of  nine  to 
four,  stricken  out  the  rule  prohibiting  corporal  punishment.  One  of  the  commit- 
teemen stated  that  the  effort  to  maintain  discipline  under  the  present  system  ex- 
hausted the  vitality  and  health  of  the  teachers,  that  persons  of  sufficient  force  of 
will  to  get  along  without  an  ulterior  resource,  a  reserve  of  authority,  were  very 
rare,  and  could  not  be  secured  for  the  service  of  primary  schools  for  less  than 
$1000  a  year,  and  that  the  time  of  the  committee  was  largely  taken  up  in  investi- 
gating and  advising  cases  of  discipline. . .  .Mr.  Abner  J.  Phipps,  Agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  states  that  the  estimated  value  of  3,350  school-houses  in  the 
state  is  $9,604,000.     There  are,  in  162  towns,  175  high  schools.     Two  of  them  were 

under  the  entire  management  of  ladies,  and  were  as  well  taught  as  any At  a 

late  meeting  of  the  Classical  and  High-School  teachers  of  the  state,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  presented  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Taylor,  Burn- 
ham,  Bradbury,  Gardner,  and  Smith:  "That,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  found  by  ex- 
perience in  securing  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  Greek  pronunciation  by  adopting 
the  Modern-Greek  and  Continental  systems,  this  Association  recommends  a  return 
to  the  English  system  of  pronouncing  both  Latin  and  Greek."  It  was  stated  that 
at  Harvard  College  no  less  than  thirteen  different  styles  of  pronunciation  exist. 
Pres.  Eliot  said  that  it  was  not  likely  that  the  number  of  Greek  authors  in  the 
preparatory  course  for  Harvard  would  be  diminished,  or  the  amount. 

Ohio. — A  bill  creating  the  office  of  county  superintendent  has  been  defeated  in 
the  legislature,  as  has  also  one  authorizing  county  commissioners  to  appropriate 
annually  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of  county  institutes. 

A  law  has  been  passed  establishing  an  agricultural  college The  Ohio  TeacMrs' 

Association  will  meet  at  Columbus  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  days  of  July  next.  The 
programme  provides  for  one  report  or  paper  each  half-day,  to  be  followed  by  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  subject. — Query :  Could  not  a  similar  plan  be  adopted,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  in  our  own  Association  ? — The  executive  committee  have  done  a  sens- 
ible thing  in  not  advertising  the  usual  free  entertainment  to  ladies The  six- 
teenth annual  report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  is  before  us. 
Commissioner  Henkle  reports  a  greater  educational  activity  throughout  the  state 
than  ever  before.  He  recommends  the  creation  of  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent, the  adoption  of  the  township  system,  the  abolition  of  local  boards  of 
examiners,  the  appointment  of  one  or  two  agents  to  hold  institutes,  and  presents 
the  claims  of  a  normal  school.  The  statistics  of  the  report  show  that  in  the  coun- 
trj%  including  villages  of  less  than  275  inhabitants,  there  were  10,268  less  youth  in 
1869  than  there  were  in  1868;  while  in  towns  the  number  was  21,478.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  just  closed  Avere  —  for  teachers,  $3,671,904;  for  buildings, 
etc.,  $2,024,728 ;  contingent  expenses,  $884,159 ;  total,  $6,530,792.  The  total  num*», 
ber  of  school-officers  in  the  state  was  39,901.  The  total  value  of  school-house's  and 
grounds  was  $12,462,700 ;  total  number  of  teachers,  21,625 ;  average  wages  of  male 
teachers,  $55.63;  of  female  teachers,  $33.26;  total  number  of  schools,  11,714; 
average  number  of  weeks  schools  were  in  session,  30.19 ;  total  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  740,382 ;  average  daily  attendance,  434,865. 

Pennsylvania. — President  Burrowes,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  says 
"  As  many  students  ai'e  on  the  roll  as  were  in  attendance,  at  different  times,  during 
the  whole  of  last  year,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  catalogue  at  the  end 
of  the  current  year,  in  December,  1870,  will  show  a  list  of  one  hundred  students." 
Movements  are  in  operation  for  establishing  another  State  Normal  School,  at  Lock 
Haven.  , 

South  America. — Seuor  Sarmiento,  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  is 
moving  with  energy  in  the  work  of  organizing  a  system  of  public  instruction.  He 
lias  appointed  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  Boston  his  Minister  of  Education,  at  a 
salary  of  $5,000  in  gold,  and  has  also  engaged  a  number  of  the  best  female  teach- 
ers of  New  England  for  service  in  his  South  American  Republic.  The  party 
sailed  January  25th  for  their  new  field  of  labor.  He  was  very  desirous  to  secure 
the  services  of  our  own  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  but  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  the  still  larger  salary  of  $7,000  a  year  in  gold  offered  him  was 
not  enough  to  tempt  him  from  his  native  state.  Pa.  School  Journal. 

West  Virginia. — At  its  late  session  the  legislature  made  an  appropriation  to 
establish  a  third  state  normal  school.  The  Board  of  Regents  have  taken  steps  to 
organize  it  at  once. . .  .As  a  geographical  item,  we  publish  the  fact  that  the  capital 
of  this  state  is  now  Charleston,  in  stead  of  Wheeling. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(")  In  a  neat  volume  of  374  pages,  the  publishers  have  here  presented  such 
notice  of  the  great  English  and  American  authors  and  their  works  as  will  enable 
a  careful  student  to  gain  a  very  intelligent  idea  of  the  literature  of  our  language.    In 


(2^)  A  .Smaller  History  op  English  and  American  Literature.    Edited  by  AYm.  Smith, 
LL.D.,  and  Henry  Tuckerman.    Sheldon  &  Company,  New  York. 
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lur'>-er  fonn  the  work  was  originally  published  in  England,  but,  in  the  revision  and 
condensation,  judicious  care  has  been  taken  to  present  only  those  portions  which 
especially  interest  the  American  student.  In  its  present  form  it  can  be  used  with 
many  classes  who  would  be  compelled  to  forego  tlie  study  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive work. 

(")  Those  who  do  not  think  that  a  large  book  is  necessary  for  teaching  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  language,  or  do  not  care  to  study  its  finer  grammatical  princi- 
ples, will  find  this  a  desirable  compendium  of  the  larger  work.  In  its  arrangement 
of  topics,  etc.,  the  plan  of  the  large  edition  is  retained,  so  that  both  may  be  used, 
if  desirable. 

('")  TnE  period  embraced  in  this  work,  from  the  fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  range  of  English  History. 
The  second  volume  closes  with  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  marriage  of 
Jlenry  VIII  to  Jane  Seymour.  The  reputation  of  the  author  for  candor  in  judg- 
nient,  his  resources  as  a  writer,  his  ease  and  simplicity  of  style,  and  vivid  descrip- 
tion, make  his  work  not  only  of  the  greatest  value  for  its  historic  lore,  but  for  its 
great  literary  merit.  The  publishers  are  doing  a  real  service  to  all  lovers  of  Eng- 
lish history  and  literature  in  publishing  this  work  at  a  rate  which  brings  it  within 
reach  of  the  masses.  We  are  reminded  of  former  times  when  we  can  purchase  a 
12mo  volume  of  500  pages  for  $1.35. 

(^■')  '  Abbis8  der  deutschen  Literatur  geschichte  (An  outline  of  the  History  of 
German  Literature),  von  Dr.  E.  P.  Evans,  etc'  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little  volume 
comprising  235  pages  in  8vo.  As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  an  outline  of  German 
literature,  and  as  such  is  as  complete  as  possibly  can  be  expected  of  a  volume  of 
that  size.  It  gives  a  history  of  German  literature  from  its  earliest  sources  to  the 
present  time,  in  such  an  arrangement  of  the  matter  and  in  such  language  as  does 
honor  to  the  author.  It  Is  a  work  to  be  recommended  to  proficient  German  scholars 
and  lovers  of  German  literature  in  general. 

("")  This  work,  like  many  of  our  best,  lays  no  especial  claim  to  novelty  or  origin- 
ality, but  is  simply  content  to  use  whatever  is  sure  to  serve  a  good  purpose,  whether 
is  has  become  familiar  by  long  service  or  not.  It  is  arranged  in  four  parts.  The 
first  is  devoted  to  practical  lessons  in  reading,  speaking  and  writing  the  language. 
In  this,  unusual  pains  is  taken  to  insure  an  accurate  pronunciation,  and  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  work,  a  skillful  use  of  type  is  made  to  exhibit  idioms  and 
inflections  prominently  to  the  eye.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  familiar  conver- 
sations, model  letters,  forms  of  business,  and  some  choice  selections  of  German 
literature ;  the  third,  to  a  compend  of  German  grammar,  with  history  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  tlie  fourth  contains  tables  of  German  moneys,  weights  and  measures, 
abbreviations,  and  proper  names,  together  with  vocabulary.  The  work  is  sufti- 
ciently  comprehensive,  thorough  and  comi)lete,  to  prove  a  barrier  to  the  aspirations 
of  those  who  would  attempt  the  acquisition  of  the  language  in  a  few  weeks'  course. 


(25)  An  Epitome  op  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.    By  J.  H.  Andrews.    232 

pages.    Crocker  aud  Brewster,  Boston. 
(2«)  Froude's   History   of  England.     12  volumes.     By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A. 

Charles  Scribner  and  Company,  New  York;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
{")  Deutsche  Literatur  Geschichte.   By  E.  P.  Evans,  Ph.  D.,  Mich.  University.  Leypoldt 

&  Holt,  New  York. 
(28)  A  German  Course.    By  George  F.  Comfort,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  etc., 

in  Alleghany  College,  Pa.    Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
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while  it  is  brief  enough  not  to  deter  the  sincere,  honest  student  from  acquiring  a 
familiarity  with  the  language  suited  to  every-day  intercourse,  as  well  as  all  the  men- 
tal and  linguistic  discipline  which  its  acquisition  aftbrds.  a.  c. 

(-^)  There  have  been  but  few  writers  who  have  had  the  store  of  knowledge, 
the  mental  abilitj-,  or  the  judgment,  to  write  a  historj'  of  religious  belief.  The 
scope  and  character  of  the  subject,  and  the  limited  knowledge  or  peculiar  views  of  the 
writers,  have  led  to  fragmentary  or  one-sided  views  of  the  question.  The  author 
has  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  the  thinking  community  by  setting  aside  all 
historical  data,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  and  proceeding  to  his  work  by  a  study 
of  the  nature  and  growth  of  mind.  His  plan  and  object  can  be  best  conveyed 
by  quoting  a  few  words  from  his  preface.  He  says,  "  This  work  being  an  attempt 
on  purelj^  positive  grounds  to  determine  the  religious  instincts  of  humanity,  the 
reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  existence  of  a  God  is  not  assumed; 
that  the  truth  of  revelation  is  not  assumed  ;  that  hypothesis  has  been  avoided,  and 

the  argument  based  on  demonstration We  have  a  revelation  in  our 

own  nature.  An  historical  revelation  is  necessarily  subject  to  historical  criticism, 
and  it  can  never  be  proved  true.  The  revelation  of  our  own  nature  is  never  anti- 
quated, and  is  always  open  to  be  questioned I  hope  in  this  volume  to 

show  what  are  the  religious  instincts  of  humanity :  in  the  second  volume  I  intend 
to  show  how  that  Christianity  by  its  fundamental  postulate — the  Incarnation  — 
assumes  to  meet  all  these  instincts ;  how  it  actually  does  so  meet  them ;  and  how 
failure  is  due  to  counteracting  social  or  political  causes." 

('")  This  little  volume  is  issued  as  an  appendix  to  the  author's  works  in  science. 
It  contains  answers  to  the  practical  questions  proposed  in  these  volumes,  and  is  sup- 
plemented by  directions  for  performing  a  few  simple  and  instructive  experiments 
in  chemistry. 

(")  The  Young  Composer  may  be  considered  an  elementary  work  introductory 
to  the  'Art  of  Discourse '  by  the  same  author.  Essentially  it  is  a  grammar,  written 
with  a  view  to  a  practical  application  of  its  rules  in  writing.  It  is  based  upon  the 
fundamental  idea  that  language  is  the  outgrowth  of  thought,  by  which  its  forms  are 
determined.  The  comprehension  of  an  idea  naturally  precedes  its  intelligent  ex- 
pression. The  distinctions  of  the  work  are  logical,  and  its  methods  are  clear  and 
sensible.    It  is  one  of  the  best  books  in  the  author's  series. 

('")  The  animal  world  furnishes  food  for  study  which  is  ever  instructive,  ever 
new.  Its  study  affords  a  variety  which,  in  some  of  its  phases,  is  of  absorbing  in- 
terest to  every  one.  The  volumes  before  us  present  two  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  animal  life — its  intelligence,  and  its  habits  of  attack  and  defense  when 
danger  assails.  They  speak  of  all  classes  of  animals :  the  former,  from  the  insect 
to  the  ape ;  and  the  latter,  of  those  whose  capture  would  give  rise  to  the  most  thrill- 
ing adventure.  Both  are  exceeding!}'  interesting.  They  are  translations  from  the 
French,  and  form  volumes  of  the  Illustrated  Librarj'  of  Wonders,  issued  by  the 
publishers,  which  has  met  with  very  great  denand. 


(29)  The  Oeigik   akd   Development  of   Beligiocs   Belief.    Bv  S.  Baring-Gould.  MA. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co..  Chicago,    12mo,  414  pages. 
(5")  Steele's  Key  to  the  Sciences.    By  J.  Dorman  Steele,  Principal  of  Elmira  Free 

Academy.    12mo,  82  pages.    $1.50.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
(^')  The  YorNG  Composer.    By  Henry  X.  Day.  author  of 'Logic',  "Art  of  Discourse',  etc. 

Charles  Scribuer  &  Co.,  New  York".    12mo.  202  pages. 
('2)  The  Intelligence  of  Animals.    From  the  French  of  Ernest  Menault.    12mo,  3T0  pages. 

$1.50.    Great  Hunts.    From  the  French  of  Victor  Meunier.    12mo,  297  pages.    |1.50. 

Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  Y^ork;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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(")  Miss  Beeciier's  plan  of  enlarging  woman's  rights  and  privileges,  that  of  fit- 
ting her  for  them  by  education,  must  commend  itself  to  all.  Acting  upon  the  very 
safe  maxim  that  power  is  as  liable  to  be  abused  as  properly  used,  unless  directed 
by  intelligence,  she  proposes  a  plan  bj""  which  woman  shall  be  trained  to  an  intel- 
ligent discharge  of  tlie  duties  of  life  for  which  slie'is  fitted.  This  plan  is  set  forth 
in  the  book  before  us,  prepared  bj^  the  joint  labor  of  herself  and  Mrs.  Stowe.  We 
might  better  say,  perhaps,  that  the  book  is  an  embodiment  of  the  plan.  It  was 
written  as  a  text-book  for  use  in  advanced  classes  of  young  ladies.  We  would 
rather  regard  it  as  a  manual  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  woman  connected 
with  household  life.  It  is  replete  with  admirable  suggestions  concerning  every 
thing  connected  with  the  administration  of  domestic  duties :  in  short,  she  plans  a 
home  at  moderate  cost,  and  provides  for  the  moral,  physical  and  aesthetic  culture  of 
its  inmates. 

(^■')  Another  of  the  excellent  publications  of  this  house.  It  is  a  story  of  earnest 
seeking  after  Christian  life,  simply  and  beautifully  told,  and  is  free  from  the  senti- 
mentalisms  which  frequently  abound  in  books  of  this  kind. 

(")  Whoever  has  heard  Mrs.  Randall  when  speaking  upon  her  favorite  topic, 
Reading,  will  have  favorable  expectations  of  her  book.  An  examination  of  it  will 
fully  confirm  them.  A  few  short,  practical  suggestions  upon  vocal  culture  and  ex- 
pression commence  the  work.  The  selections  for  elocutionary  practice  are  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  usual  made  ujd  of  the  extracts  commonly  found  in  books  of 
the  kind;  yet,  for  variety  of  expression  and  beauty  of  composition  they  are  fully 
equal  to  any.  The  range  of  authors  in  both  American  and  foreign  literature  is 
greater  than  usual.  Appended  to  the  work  are  short  biographical  notices  of  the 
authors  from  whom  selections  are  made. 

{^^)  The  question  of  the  Bible  in  Public  Schools,  and  the  broader  one,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  public-school  system,  to  which  it  is  closely  related,  are  destined  to  take 
important  rank  among  the  subjects  for  future  popular  discussion.  The  former  has 
already  thrust  itself  prominently  before  the  public  in  the  Cincinnati  suit.  Thus 
far  this  is  the  leading  case,  and,  from  the  ability  of  the  counsel  on  either  side,  and 
the  fullness  of  their  arguments,  it  will  always  be  an  important  one.  The  history 
of  the  case  as  given  in  the  volume  before  us  embraces  a  copy  of  the  preliminary 
papers,  with  the  full  arguments  of  counsel,  and  opinions  and  decision  of  the  court. 
The  whole  forms  a  neat  octavo  volume  of  420  pages.  It  is  a  most  valuable  work 
on  the  subject,  and  is  especially  timely  in  its  appearance. 

(")  After  a  careful  examination  of  this  little  work,  we  are  prepared  to  recom- 
mend it  as  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  what  is  often  considered  a  dry  and  difli- 
cult  subject.  Its  divisions  of  the  sentence,  and  the  rfletliod  of  classification 
presented,  are  logical  and  simple  in  their  application.  To  those  studying  the 
analysis  of  the  English  sentence  it  will  be  a  convenient  hand-book.  Though 
adapted  to  Dr.  Bullions's  Grammar,  it  can  be  used  independent  of  any. 


(=•3)  Principles  ov  Domestic  Economy.     By  C.  E.  Beecher  and  II.  B.  Stowe.     12mo,  390 

pages.    JtsS.OO.    J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.,  New  York. 
i^*)  Bettkk  than  Rubies.    By  Emma  F.  R.  Campbell.    J.  C.  Garrigues&  Co.,  Philadelpliia. 
('•"')  Reading  and  Elocution.    By  Anna  T.  Randall.    Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co., 

New  York.    12nio,  455  pages.    $1.50. 
(3«)  The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools.    Robert  Clark  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.    $2.00. 
(3")  analysis,  Parsing,  and  Composition.    By  James  Cruikshank.    Sheldon  &  Company, 

New  York.    202  pp. 
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GRADED  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


I. ADVANTAGES. 

ExPERiEXcE  has  demonstrated  that  a  system  of  grading  in  town  and 
city  schools  insures  a  greater  degree  of  success  than  any  other.  Pupils 
of  nearly  similar  attainments  classed  together  improve  more  rapidly 
than  otherwise,  if  from  no  other  cause,  from  the  tact  that  the  teacher 
can  devote  more  time  to  each  branch  taught  than  in  a  mixed  school. 

I  conceive  that  a  similar  system  of  grading  in  country  schools  Avould 
insure  like  results ;  I  honestly  think  greater,  from  the  fact  that  in  coun- 
try life  children  have  more  healthful  out-door  exercise,  spend  less  time 
in  the  school-room,  and  are,  as  a  consequence,  sujjerior  in  physical  and 
mental  strength. 

The  first  advantage,  in  importance,  which  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system  Avould  be  a  greater  degree  of  regularity  in 
attendance.  That  pride  which  is  the  inheritance  of  every  American 
boy  and  girl,  which  is  quite  as  strong  in  the  country  as  elsewhere, 
would  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant  in  keeping  classes  or  grades  intact. 
Parents  partake  in  a  great  measure  of  the  enthusiasm  of  their  children, 
and  will  put  forth  extra  exertions  to  secure  punctuality  and  escape  the 
disgrace  of  the  degrading  of  a  single  little  one. 

A  healthy  emulation  would  exist  among  the  pupils  in  all  the  branches 
of  study,  which  is  noAV  confined  principally  to  the  Spelling  and  Arith- 
metic. It  would  extend  beyond  the  school  and  the  district, —  school- 
district  would  vie  with  school- district  as  to  which  should  make  the 
greater  real  progress,  for  careful,  searching  examinations  Avould  be  a 
necessary  concomitant;  patrons  would  look  carefully  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  as  they  would  soon  learn  the  necessity  of  employing 
true  educators  in  order  that  their  school  should  keep  jiace  with  other 
XVI— 26. 
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schools.  This  emulation  Avould  extend  to  the  teacliers,  and  force  them 
to  study  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  earnest,  to  associate 
themselves  together  for  mutual  improvement,  and  to  learn  the  best 
methods  of  instruction,  keeping  order,  classification  and  examination. 
There  would  be  a  tendency  to  more  school-work  at  the  evening  fireside, 
and  on  the  farm  odd  hours  and  minutes  would  be  used  in  drill  and 
study,  that  when  school  commences  or  when  the  pujjil  reenters  he  shall 
not  be  placed  behind  those  with  whom  he  studied  at  the  last  term. 

There  is  another  advantage  resultant  from  the  extending  of  the 
grading  system  to  the  country :  cities  and  towns  would  soon  discover 
that  all  excellence  belongs  not  to  them,  but  that,  in  order  to  compete 
Avith  the  country  schools,  their  children  must  study  in  the  school-room 
a  less  number  of  hours  per  day,  and  that  they  must  labor  out  of  doors 
in  God's  blessed  sunlight,  or  be  eclipsed  by  their  country  cousins. 

II. OBSTACLES. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  May  of  accomplishing  the  objects 
mentioned  above  is  the  want  of  imiformity  in  text-books.  I  have 
seen  in  one  school,  consisting  of  nineteen  pupils,  in  which  the  oldest 
M^as  not  over  twelve,  twenty-one  diff'erent  recitations  in  one  lialf-day, 
owing  to  the  want  of  uniformity :  throe  kinds  of  Arithmetic,  Geogra- 
phy, Readers,  etc.,  or  more.  With  the  school-law  as  it  is,  but  little  can 
be  done  to  remedy  the  evil.  School-directors  have  authority  commen- 
surate with  the  undertaking,  but  do  not  exercise  it  in  one-fifth  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  state :  if  they  did,  there  is  no  certainty  that  any  two  contig- 
uous districts  would  agree,  and  thus  one  of  the  benefits  of  grading  Avould 
be  lost;  for,  in  order  to  eftect  any  good  results,  pupils  must  be  able  to  re- 
main in  the  same  grade  in  moving  from  one  school  to  another  in  the 
same  township  or  county,  when,  from  any  cause,  a  change  of  location  is 
necessary. 

Another  difticulty,  and  of  a  serious  nature,  is  the  want  of  proper 
teachers — those  who  can  appreciate  system  and  order.  But  few,  com- 
paratively, of  the  country  school-teachers  of  the  State  of  Illinois  would 
know  Avhat  to  do  or  how  to  begin,  if  required  to  grade  their  schools. 
This  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  ignorance  as  of  indolence  or  inatten- 
tion: indolence,  in  not  attending  teachers'  meetings;  inattention,  in  not 
observing  Avhat  is  said  and  done  when  they  do  attend. 

There  is,  further,  among  a  few,  direct  hostility  to  any  such  scheme, 
as  being  a  new-fangled  notion,  and  not  in  the  old,  well-beaten  track  our 
fathers  trod. 

Parents,  too,  would  undoubtedly  be  indifferent,  if  not  in  direct  op- 
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position.  Many  arc  too  apt  to  think  that  the  district  school  must  be 
managed  just  as  it  was  when  they  were  pupils,  not  recognizing  the  fact 
that  in  schools,  as  in  other  things,  there  may  be  progress :  that  the  old 
farm  implements  have  been  thrown  aside  long  ago  and  that  laboi'-saving 
machinery  has  taken  their  place,  and  that  the  school  can  follow  the  same 
law. 

Perhaps  I  have  left  the  greatest  obstacle  to  be  overcome  for  the  last 
—  the  non-attendance  and  irregidarity  of  attendance  of  pupils.  Sta- 
tistics in  my  possession  show  that  about  forty  per  centum  of  the  time  of 
those  enrolled  as  pupils  is  lost  through  this  cause  alone.  Independence 
without  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  county  and  township 
school-officers  would,  doitbtless,  interfere  to  some  extent. 

III. MISCELLAXEOUS. 

In  my  judgment,  nearly  all  the  obstacles  mentioned  could  be  over- 
come by  pursuing  the  course  indicated  below. 

1st.  Let  the  legislatxu-c  so  amend  the  school-law  that  the  teachers  of 
each  county  shall  determine,  in  institute  assembled,  the  text-books  to 
be  used  in  all  the  schools,  or  at  least  in  the  country  schools,  of  the 
county,  and  make  their  action  binding  upon  all  the  school-officers  and 
teachers.  This  would  secure  uniformity  of  books  without  the  money 
interference  of  publishing-houses  to  the  extent  now  some  times  used. 
Teachers  really  control  the  text-book  question  now.  Such  an  act  of 
the  legislature  Avould  only  direct  such  control  and  render  lighter  the 
burden  of  which  so  many  patrons  justly  complain,  as,  Avhen  a  series  of 
books  is  once  established,  the  tendency  is  to  permanency. 

2d.  Make  it  one  of  the  specific  duties  of  the  County  Superintendent, 
in  conjunction  with  the  teachers'  histitute  and  under  instructions  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  to  indicate  the  grading  in  eacli  county,  and  make- 
such  action  binding  on  the  teachers.  Such  action  would  tend  to  a  bet- 
ter attendance  of  teachers  upon  the  county  institutes. 

3d.  As  to  other  matters,  if  the  system  be  once  fully  organized,  its 
beneficial  Avorkings  would  disarm  prejudice,  and  it  would  soon  become 
popular,  and  cure  man)'  of  the  evils  inherent  in  our  school-system. 

This  article  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  school-officers  to  the  subject  at  its  head,  hoping  it  will  be  the 
means  of  provoking  discussion,  and,  if  country  schools  are  never 
graded,  that  at  least  something  will  be  done  to  obviate  the  evils  of 
a  multiplicity  of  text-books  and  irregular  attendance  of  pupils. 

Cr.  W.  BATCIIELDER. 

Cartilage,  III.,  J/arc/i  30, 1870. 
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T       HE  V       E       It 


BY   F.  H.  HALT,. 


The  prhuary  object  in  studying  English  Grammar,  according  to 
most  authors,  is  that  the  student  may  learn  to  speak  and  write  the  Eng- 
lish language  correctly.  Yet  it  is  a  well-known  and  deplorable  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  pupils  who  engage  in  this  study  lay  it  aside 
without  being  able  to  make  an  application  of  its  principles.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  regard  to  the  verb.  Our  conjugation  is  unnecessarily 
cumbersome.  The  Latin  verb  eo  has  upward  of  seventy  forms.  The 
English  verb  go  has  but  five  forms  now  in  general  use,  and  yet  in  most 
grammars  of  the  English  language  we  find  as  much  space  devoted  to 
what  is  termed  the  inflection  of  go  (or  some  similar  verb)  as  Harkness 
devotes  to  the  conjugation  of  eo. 

In  view  of  this,  the  writer  has  found  it  advantageous  to  require 
pupils  who  have  been  taught  to  analyze  simple  sentences  to  learn  a  few 
comprehensive  rules  not  found  in  our  text-books.  Two  of  these  rules 
are  given  below. 

Most  verbs  have  not  more  than  five  forms  in  common  use,  if  we  ex- 
cept those  variations  peculiar  to  the  solemn  style :  as, 

1st.  2rl.  3d. 

go  goes  went 

see  sees  saw 

do  does  did 

ring  rings  {-"4 -J 

love  loves  loved 

Rule  I.  The  third  form  of  the  verh  should  never  he  used  with  an 
auxiliary. 

This  rule  will  also  apply  to  the  second  form;  but,  since  we  seldom  or 
never  hear  this  used  incorrectly  with  reference  to  auxilaries,  it  is  not 
thought  worth  while  to  include  it  in  the  rule. 

Rule  II.  The  fifth  form  of  the  verh  should  never  he  used  as  a  predi- 
cate verh  icithout  an  auxiliary. 

This  rule  will  also  apply  to  the  fourth  form. 

Since  the  third  and  the  fifth  forms  of  regular  verbs  are  alike,  there  is 
no  danger  of  eiTor  in  their  use  in  this  respect. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules,  require  the  pupil  to  correct 
the  following :  The  bell  has  rang.  I  done  it.  I  seen  him.  Has  he 
came  ?     He  has  went  to  Aurora.     I  have  did  my  examples. 


4th. 

5tli. 

going 

gone 

seeing 

seen 

doing 

done 

ringing 

rung 

loving 

loved 
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REFERENCE  LIBRARIES  IX  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  a  grave  problem  teachers  are  to  solve,  how  to  give  piij^ils  a  decent 
understanding  in  the  many  things  which  are  now  required  to  be  known 
even  by  a  man  of  common  education,  while,  at  the  same  time,  those 
pupils  leave  the  school-room  at  a  verj'  early  age.  Especially  if  we 
desire  to  give  our  pupils  mental  and  physical  discipline,  and  to  insure  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  branches,  where  can  we  get 
in  the  sciences  and  mathematics,  in  which  people  generally  believe,  the 
classics,  in  which  many  believe,  saying  nothing  of  music,  drawing, 
modern  languages,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  political 
economy  ? 

Our  scholars  begin  to  drop  off  rapidly  by  the  time  they  are  fourteen: 
not  one  in  ten  goes  beyond  the  grammar  school,  and  the  high-school 
graduates  are  but  a  handful  compared  with  those  who  enter  the  course. 
What  the  teacher  can  do  in  the  way  of  impressing  himself  upon  the 
pupil  must  be  done  quickly.  It  is  not  safe  to  expect  that  the  pupil  will 
at  some  indefinite  future  time  learn  how  to  study  and  make  up  the  full 
sum  of  knowledge  required.  The  jjupil  who  can  not  go  beyond  the 
grammar  school  should  carry  from  the  school  something  which  will 
greatly  serve  him  all  his  life.  But  this  will  not  be  the  positive  knowledge 
gained  half  so  much  as  the  habit  acquired.  Even  a  full  college  course 
gives  little  of  groat  value  in  the  way  of  positive  knowledge  gained. 
It  is  the  habit  of  study  which  one  brings  from  college  that  tells.  AVe 
have  not  time  enough  in  any  of  our  schools  to  make  thorough  scholars, 
if  we  mean  scholars  who  thoroughly  know  any  thing.  But  we  can 
train  pupils  to  habits  of  thoroughness,  and  can  do  much  to  inspire  in 
them  a  habit  of  original  and  patient  investigation^  If,  by  anj^  process 
of  training,  a  teacher  brings  one-third  of  his  pupils  up  to  the  point 
where  they  are  able  to  take  books  by  themselves,  and  work  out  the 
truth  and  the  depth  of  any  subject  as  it  lies  recorded  in  books,  he  has 
done  a  good  work. 

Emerson,  in  his  recent  book,  expresses  the  thought  that  no  professor 
is  so  much  needed  in  our  colleges  as  a  professor  of  books.  A  man  who 
knows  what  books  contain,  whose  judgment  can  be  depended  upon, 
who  can  say  to  the  inquiring  student  who  wants  to  know  all  about  any 
thing  "  In  such  a  book  you  will  find  just  what  you  want,"  is  Avorth  any 
money  to  an  institution  where  minds  are  awake  enough  to  use  such  a 
man.  A  teacher  in  a  common  school  has  often  to  create  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  be  himself  the  library  and  the  professor  of  books.     But 
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there  is  u  help  to  be  had  from  the  community  winch  tcachcrsi  too  gener- 
ally ignore,  and  this  help  is  to  be  found  in  a  reference  library.  Often - 
repeated  experiments  show  that  in  almost  any  community  some  kind  of 
a  library  can  be  obtained  by  a  teacher  who  believes  in  its  necessity. 
And  it  seems  j^lain  to  me  that  only  by  putting  libraries  into  our  school- 
rooms and  by  tcacliing  carefully  their  use  can  we  begin  to  do  the  work 
of  education  exj)ected  of  us,  and  really  required  by  our  pupils.  "We 
can  not  i^ut  more  into  our  school  courses :  they  arc  crowded  already. 
Our  pupils  have  so  much  to  remember  that  they  have  too  little  time  to 
think.     They  know  the  text-book,  but  they  get  little  besides. 

A  superintendent  said  to  me,  the  other  day,  of  one  of  his  assistants, 

"Her  pupils  know  what  is  in  the  book  and  they  know  what  Miss 

thinks  about  it,  and  that  is  all."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of 
teaching.  We  are  prone,  as  a  profession,  to  dogmatism.  And  ought 
we  in  any  study,  as  in  history,  for  example,  to  compel  our  pupils  to  take 
one  author  as  a  standard,  and  to  look  through  his  eyes  or  our  own  eyes 
at  the  deeds  of  men;  or  ought  we  to  encourage  them  to  read  many 
authors,  and  to  make  their  own  decisions  ?  Do  we  Avant  reproductions 
of  ourselves,  or  are  we  seeking  to  make  independent  thinkers  and  rea- 
soners  ?  And  by  constant  use  of  many  books,  by  comparing  authors 
and  sifting  evidence,  pupils  learn  to  make  judgments  which  amount  to 
something. 

The  books  particularly  needed  for  u  school  library  should  be  com- 
pact, solid  and  clear  in  style,  dealing  more  with  f;icts  than  with  moral 
reflections.  The  teacher  should  know  them  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  refer  pupils  to  the  very  place  where  the  required  information  is 
to  be  found.  lie  should  very  seldom  tell  a  pupil  a  single  thing  which 
he  can  look  up  for  himself  In  every  lesson  the  pupil  should  look  up 
every  unknown  word.  He  should  learn  to  pronounce  it  correctly  for 
himself,  learn  its  general  meaning  and  its  special  sense,  look  up 
every  historical  character,  every  geographical  locality,  every  mythologi- 
cal allusion.  It  is  wonderful,  to  one  who  has  never  tried  this,  to  see 
how  soon  the  appetite  for  knowledge  grows  with  what  it  feeds  upon, 
and  how  eagerly  pupils  will  study,  not  simjjly  to  recite,  but  to  satisf}' 
their  own  minds,  \Yith  a  well-informed  teacher  and  a  good  library, 
the  best  text-books  ai-e  mere  outlines  of  subjects,  •  which  the  pupils 
fill  in  fur  themselves.  And  if  teachers  only  knew  hoAV  much  more 
satisfactory  is  this  inethod  of  teaching,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  control 
and  manage  a  school  whicb  is  doing  work  outside  the  text-book,  and  hoAv 
much  such  study  stimulates  the  desire  for  sound  learning,  and  leads 
])upils  on  to  seek  a  higher  education,  they  would  do  their  endeavor  to 
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secure  a  library  of  refereuco-books  in  every  school.  To  the  credit  of 
our  public,  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  rare  that  an  urgent  request  for 
something  in  this  line  is  denied.  With  a  library  vrell  managed,  the 
pupil  can  learn  the  best  lesson  of  the  school  — the  art  of  setting  himself 
at  M-ork.  Y.  s.  d. 


UXIVEKSAL    COURSE    OF    STUDY 


BY  PBOP.  K.  W.  GRAY. 


I  UAVE  a  few  suggestions  to  make  in  relation  to  the  better  organiza- 
tion of  the  common  school,  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention  through  the 
Illinois  Teacher. 

The  subject-matter  taught  in  the  common  school,  and  indeed  in  all 
schools,  is  substantially  the  same  for  like  grades,  in  all  communities 
and  in  every  section  of  the  country;  and  it  must  remain  nearly  the 
same  for  all  time  to  come.  It  is  jDroposod,  therefore,  that  a  '  Course  of 
Study',  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  'College  Course',  be  made  out 
for  all  the  schools  —  the  same  every  where  for  like  grades, —  and  that 
classes  be  organized  only  in  accordance  with  such  course. 

This  would  eftect  a  permanent  organization  of  all  the  schools  into  ap- 
propriate classes.  I  suppose  there  are  few  enlightened  teachers  who 
have  not  been  painfully  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  in  most  of  the 
schools  of  the  country,  a  want  of  proper  organization  and  classification 
is  a  crying  evil.  There  are  few  who  have  executive  ability  and  wisdom 
enough  to  make  such  a  thorough  classification  of  the  school  as  is 
best  calculated  to  economize  time  and  secure  the  greatest  proficiency. 
In  the  first  school  I  ever  taught  I  had  20  pupils  and  21  classes:  I  might 
do  something  better  with  such  a  school  now;  but  how  many  there  are 
who  have  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  work  of  organization.  A 
teacher  enters  a  new  and  full  school.  He  finds  almost  every  kind  of 
book  and  every  degree  of  advancement  among  the  pupils.  All  is  chaos. 
A  vigorous  attempt  to  organize  the  school  de  novo  is  not  always  ajjprc- 
ciated  or  well  received  by  either  pujDils  or  i)atrons.  The  Avork  is  con- 
fessedly difiicult,  embarrassed,  as  it  is,  by  so  many  difl:erent  kinds  of 
books  and  so  many  different  kinds  of  pupils,  all  of  which  are  claiming 
attention.  But  something  must  be  done,  and  the  teacher,  half  in  doubt 
as  to  what  is  best,  begins  and,  as  best  he  can,  goes  through  with  the 
most  difficult  and  responsible  task  of  classification  —  a  Avork  which 
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should  have  been  done  for  liiin  by  more  skillful  luiuds.  If  the  course 
of  study  -sverc  made  up,  and  the  classes  for  each  term  fixed,  the  teacher 
could  know  almost  definitely  what  his  work  is  to  be  from  the  first.  If  the 
pupil  be  admitted  to  a  class  only  after  examination,  and  passed  from  class 
to  class  only  upon  certificate  after  due  examination,  the  teacher  would 
understand  the  nature  of  his  work,  and  could  hardly  make  serious  mis- 
takes. A  minimum  number  should  be  fixed  below  which  the  teacher 
should  not  be  allowed  to  constitute  a  class,  for  the  reason  that  his  obli- 
gations to  the  Avhole  school  Avill  not  allow  him  to  do  so.  It  might  be 
necessary  in  some  cases  to  fix  a  maximum,  as  a  class  might  become  too 
large  to  be  successfully  taught. 

Let  a  committee,  then,  of  the  best  men  in  the  country  —  men  of  large 
experience  in  common  schools  and  of  known  ability,  make  up  a  course 
of  study  for  the  schools  of  various  grades,  properly  distributing  it 
through  the  several  terms  of  the  several  years,  giving  to  each  branch  of 
study  time  enough  for  the  ordinary  pupil  to  finish  it  well;  and  let  this 
be  fixed  by  authority  —  fixed  so  positively  that  neither  unskillful 
'  school-directors '  nor  ignorant  or  crotchety  teachers  can  change  or  dis- 
turb it.  Then  teachers  in  the  common  school,  as  in  the  graded  school 
and  in  the  college,  could  enter  at  once  upon  their  approj^riate  work,  and 
we  might  hope  for  greatly  better  results. 

To  complete  the  arrangement,  let  the  same  authority  determine  and 
adjust  the  proper  text-books. 

Here,  again,  we  encounter  a  world,  of  trouble.  The  Avhole  country  is 
flooded  and  the  schools  are  overwhelmed  with  new  school-books. 
Their  name  is  'Legion';  and  if  many  of  them  could  be  cast  out  and 
made  to  enter  into  the  swine,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  country. 
But  from  the  abundant  materials  at  hand  a  judicious  compilation  could 
be  made,  and  the  question  of  books  put  to  rest.  The  books  should  be 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  established  course  of  study,  and  so  ad- 
justed that  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  —  or  each  second  or  third 
term,  as  might,  upon  reflection,  be  thought  best, —  the  pupil  could  have 
a  new  book.  Some  of  the  primary  readers  are  already  nicely  arranged 
in  these  respects,  though  all  the  more  advanced  readers  are  much  too 
large.  There  is  a  charm  in  a  new  book.  We  have  all  felt  it.  Children 
especially  feel  it;  and  if  they  could  have  written  arithmetic,  for  example, 
in  eight  successive  volumes  —  one  at  a  time,  of  course, —  suited  to  their 
i-espective  degrees  of  advancement,  they  might  be  furnished  with  a 
ncAV  book  at  every  step  as  they  advance  from  class  to  class,  and  thus  be 
permitted  to  feel  all  the  pleasure  and  realize  the  increased  courage  which 
getting  '  through''  one  book  and  receiving  a  new  one  would  inspire.    The 
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pages  are  turned  slowly  at  first,  we  know,  and  the  'big  book'  wears,  and 
becomes  dirty ;  besides,  it  is  '  so  far  through  it ',  as  they  are  wont  to  think, 
and  many  a  poor  little  learner  is  ready  to  despair,  as  he  thinks  of  the  dull 
pages  and  tedious  work  that  lie  before  him.  Much,  I  think,  would  be 
gained  if  the  jjupil  could  but  feel  that  he  is  making  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  progress;  and  if  lie  could  kuow  just  how  much  he  must  do 
to  achieve  this — if  he  could  see  it  in  form,  and  if,  having  made  the 
achievement,  he  could  be  allowed  to  step  firmly  forward  into  another 
class  and  with  another  book,  without  the  fear  of  ever  having  to  take  a 
step  backward,  he  would  take  courage  and  be  stronger.  Then  let 
the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  in  school  be  properly  divided  and  dis- 
tributed into  an  established  '  Course  of  Study  \  Let  the  work  for  each 
successive  term  be  carefully  defined  and  set  oft"  to  itself  in  the  book, 
and  let  the  book  itself  contain  only  such  part  of  the  subject  as  will 
constitute  a  neat  little  volume,  to  be  followed  by  others  continuing,  but 
not  repeating,  the  subject.  It  should  bejjrinted  on  good  paper,  in  large, 
cheerful  type,  and  executed  throughout  with  a  view  to  its  aesthetic  effect. 
With  such  a  'curriculum'  and  authoritative  arrangement  of  classes,  and 
with  text-books  thus  prepared,  and  thus  arranged  for  the  convenience 
of  the  teacher  and  the  gratification  and  encouragement  of  the  pupil, 
liow  mucli  time  could  be  saved  to  the  teacher,  how  much  more  wisely 
arranged  and  complete  the  organization  of  the  school ;  but,  last  of  all, 
what  different  results  might  we  not  expect  ^ 

I  make  these  suggestions.  I  did  not  intend  to  discuss  tliem  at  any 
length.  There  may  be  many  objections  to  tlie  changes  proposed,  whicli 
have  not  occurred  to  my  mind.  I  hojie  the  subject  will  commend  itself 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  friends  of  education  generally,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  upon  whose  official  and  authoritative  inffuence  all  reform 
and  progress  in  matters  of  education  must  largely  dejiend.  The  com- 
mon school  is  incomparably  the  most  important  educational  instrumen- 
tality in  the  country.  Under  the  invigorating  and  reforming  influence 
of  'teachers'  institutes'  and  'normal schools  ',  it  is  rapidly  taking  better 
shaj^e  and  achieving  grander  results.     Let  us  still  hope  for  progress. 

Qiiincy  College.  Apt-ll  SO.  1S70. 


Siu  Hkxiiv  Si'ELMAx  neglected  the  sciences  in  his  youth,  but  com- 
menced the  study  of  them  Avlien  he  Avas  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age.  After  this  time  he  became  a  most  learned  antiquarian  and 
lawyer. 

Dr.  Johxsox  applied  himself  to  the  Dutch  language  but  a  few  years 
before  his  death. 
XVI — 27. 
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WHAT   SHALL  BE  THE  CHARACTEK  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  FOR 
ADMISSION  TO  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOLS? 


BY    K.    A.  GASTMAX. 


Jx  the  last  published  report  of  the  Springfield  Schools,  I  lind  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  the  Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School : 
"  A  very  small  number  of  pupils  were  admitted  to  the  school  last  fall 
from  the  ward  schools.  Out  of  eighty-three  applicants,  but  twenty-three 
were  admitted."  At  a  similar  examination  held  last  June  in  Decatur, 
fifty-eight  applicants  were  examined  and  fifty-three  admitted.  Certain- 
ly a  very  marked  diiforence  in  results !  Are  the  ward  schools  so  much 
better  in  the  latter  city  than  in  the  former?  I  don't  belieAe  they  are. 
In  fact,  I  incline  to  the  o^Dinion  that,  if  there  be  a  diflerence  in  the 
efliciency  of  these  schools,  it  is  in  favor  of  those  of  the  first-mentioned 
city.  In  my  opinion,  the  character  of  the  examination  will  explain  the 
wliole  matter.  I  j^resume  that  the  first  was  conducted  by  'general 
questions',  and  that  the  answers  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  written.  By 
'general  questions'  I  mean  such  as  would  require  a  general  and  particu- 
lar knowledge  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  pupils — the  primary 
object  being  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  culture  possessed  by  the  appli- 
cants. In  framing  these  questions,  no  attention  would  be  given  to  the 
text-book  the  pupil  had  used  in  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  but  the- 
arrangement  would  be  such  as  to  show  whether  he  was  a  scholar  in 
arithmetic.  I  say  I  presume  this  was  the  character  of  the  first  examin- 
ation; for  I  have  no  positive  knowledge,  but  am  imable  to  explain  the 
fiiilure  of  sixty  out  of  eighty-three  applicants  on  any. other  supposition. 
If  teachers  and  pupils  knew  during  the  year,  with  any  definiteness, 
what  would  be  required,  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  there  would 
have  been  such  a  wholesale  failure. 

Our  examination  embraced  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  History 
U.S.,  and  Reading.  All  answers  were  given  in  writing,  except  in 
Reading.  The  questions  Avere  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the 
ground  passed  over  by  the  class  during  the  year.  An  eflbrt  was  made 
to  ascertain  whether  the  pupils  had  faithfully  performed  tlie  work  allotted 
to  them  for  the  past  thirty-six  weeks. 

NoAV  the  question  arises,  AVhich  is  the  better  of  these  two  methods  ':* 
I  know  that  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion.  I  will  endeavor  to  give 
my  reasons  for  preferring  the  last,  and,  I  doubt  not,  others  will  be  ready 
to  favor  us,  through  the  Teacher,  with  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
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I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  different  course  should  be  pursued  in 
transferring  from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school  from  that  in  trans- 
ferring from  any  other  grade  in  the  system.  The  rule  in  all  other  cases 
is  that,  if  the  pupil  has  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  work 
assigned  to  his  class,  he  shall  be  promoted  with  his  class.  If  the  higher 
grades  should  form  an  exception  to  this  principle,  I  hope  the  reasons 
will  be  given  for  it. 

At  the  age  when  pupils  generally  enter  our  high  schools,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  will  have  the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  discuss  every  question  that  may  be  proposed  on  even  the  elementary 
branches.  A  few  in  every  class  will  be  able  to  do  it,  and  thus  gain 
admission.  The  general  scholarship)  of  the  high  school  will  undoubted- 
ly be  advanced  by  such  a  course.  You  will  have  a  much  more  brilliant 
class,  although  decidedly  smaller  in  numbers.  The  industrious  but  dull 
pupils  will  be  kept  out.  If  the  high  school  is  established  and  maintained 
only  to  cultivate  and  foster  those  pupils  whom  nature  has  already 
blessed  Avith  siaperior  powers,  this  course,  j^erhaps,  is  not  objectionable. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  every  child  is  entitled  to  its  pi-ivileges  who  has 
advanced  so  far  in  his  studies  that  he  will  be  benefited  more  in  this 
grade  than  in  any  other,  a  wrong  is  perpetrated  upon  him  whenever  he 
is  kept  out  by  the  technical  character  of  the  examination. 

Superintendent  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  has  lately  pointed  out  as,  in  his 
opinion,  the  most  serious  objection  to  graded  schools,  the  discourage- 
ment that  arises  in  the  minds  of  children  who  have  tried  and  failed. 
It  will  be  remarkable  if  the  child  w^ho,  having  done  well  the  work  set 
before  him  for  a  whole  year,  is  sent  back  to  go  over  it  again,  does  not 
lose  intei-est  and  become  a  drag  upon  the  class. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  piipils  should  never  be  sent  over  the  work  a 
second  time.  This  is  often  necessary.  But  these  cases  should  be  only 
such  as  have  neglected  to  do  the  work  assigned.  During  the  past  eight 
years  I  have  promoted  a  few  pupils  who  failed  to  do  what  Avas  required 
in  the  grammar  schools  simply  because  they  had  not  the  ability.  I 
reasoned  that  it  would  give  them  more  mental  power  to  go  over  new 
subjects  in  which  they  felt  an  interest  than  to  drag  over  those  in  which 
they  felt  none.     The  results  were,  in  every  case,  satisfactory. 

I  might  give  other  reasons,  but  space  forbids.  I  w^ould  not  rely 
wholly  upon  an  examination,  but  Avould  keep  a  record  in  the  grammar 
school,  which  might  be  referred  to  in  all  cases  of  doubt. 

Decatur,  May  GtU,  1S:0. 
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HOME  LESSONS  IN  ORTHOEPY— II. 


P.Y    THOMAS  METCAI.K. 


SuPKRioPv  merit  is  claimed,  and  justly  too,  for  a  certain  system  of  teach- 
ing music,  in  that  even  a  person  who  can  not  sing  may,  by  this  system, 
conduct  the  singing-exercises  of  children,  and  obtain  excellent  results. 
The  writer  does  not  believe,  however,  that  the  highest  specimens  ot 
vocal  rendering  will  be  found  to  issue  from  classes  taught  only  by  those 
who  do  not  know  how  to  sing.  Nor  does  he  look  for  fair  returns  for 
the  time  spent  in  phonic  drill  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  who  can 
not,  or  even  who  does  not,  render  the  elements  wdth  considerable  pro-, 
priety  and  exactness  in  his  own  utterances.  This  is  why  I  propose 
a  few 'home  lessons'. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  ask  of  those  young  teachers  who  examined 
themselves,  if  any  did,  by  the  aid  of  the  lists  appended  to  my  article  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Teacher,  a  report  of  the  result;  for  I  would 
gladly  know  that  some  one  accepted  the  challenge  and  tried  the  accuracy 
of  his  own  syllabication  and  accent.  Besides,  the  report  might  enable 
me  to  take  the  better  aim  in  what  is  to  follow.  This  j)leasure  and  this 
advantage,  howevei*,  I  must  forego,  and  present  a  few  suggestions  on  the 

I^*TEKCIIAXGES    OF    VOWELS. 

1.  Displacing  o  by  6,  the  short  o  by  the  broad  o. 

An  allowed  use  of  the  slightly-broad  sound  of  o  in  the  words  cost,^ 
lost^  God,  and  some  others,  may  have  led  to  unwarranted  license  in  this 
direction,  whereby  very  many  words,  perhaps  most,  containing  short  o 
are  by  some  pronounced  with  broad  o.  Certain  it  is  that,  both  in  New 
England  and  in  Illinois,  the  true  short  sound  of  o  is  often  made  to  give 
way  to  mo  in  such  words  as  on,  wan,  bond,  fond,  solve,  and  'p'^^ompt; 
and  we  hear  axon,  hawnd,  praxompt,  etc. 

This  error  may  be  corrected  by  giving  to  the  vowel  more  of  what 
Prof.  Tafel  calls  'emphasis'.  The  short  o  demands  a  sudden  and  more 
open  attack  than  its  cognate  the  broad  o.  It  is  probable  that  the  reader 
is  familiar  with  the  difference  here  noted.  If  so,  he  will  distinguish 
very  clearly  between  don  and  dawn,  odd  and  aioed,  sot  and  sought ,  fond 
:ixx(\.  fawned.  The  muscular  effort  needful  to  give  the  required  abrupt- 
ness to  the  vowel  in  on  is  not  small.  If  the  effort  be  feeble,  the  smooth- 
er and  less  open  sound,  aio,  will  probably  be  heard. 

2.  Displacing  o  by  a,  the  short  o  by  the  short  Italian  a. 
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This  error,  too,  is  common.  Perhaps  it  is  becoming  more  common. 
The  habit,  if  fully  established,  is  shaken  ofi"  with  difficulty. 

Let  us  mark  exactly  in  what  the  error  consists.  In  dar%  laugh,  calm, 
we  hear  ah,  the  long  Italian  a.  A  shorter  and  more  explosive  sound  of 
this  vowel  is  heard  in  ant,  last,passmff,  when  they  are  properly  uttered. 
Now,  the  error  which  we  wish  to  point  out  consists  in  substituting  this 
abrupt  sound  of  Italian  a  for  the  equally  abrupt  short  o. 

Let  the  reader,  before  disclaiming  this  defect  in  his  own  speech,  satisfy 
himself  that  no  trace  of  the  sound  ah  enters  his  pronunciation  of  God, 
not,  watch,  on,  xoan,  sod. 

To  assist  him  who  finds  his  own  utterance  faulty  in  this  respect,  we 
make  three  remarks : 

1.  In  forming  short  o,  the  opening  of  the  mouth  should  be  high  rather 
than  broad — Q  rather  than  O. 

2.  The  cheeks  are  contracted  in  the  proper  forming  of  short  o,  but 
not  so  with  the  short  Italian  a. 

3.  Short  o  is  formed  farther  back  in  the  oral  cavity  tlian  the  short 
Italian  a. 

Fully  one-fifth  of  those  who  have  come  under  the  writer's  instruction 
have  been  found  open  to  criticism  in  respect  to  one  or  both  of  the  sub- 
stitutions here  referred  to.  Xo  doubt  the  cause  of  both  the  errors  is 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  the  explosive  short  o.  It  co^s  an  eflibrt  to 
drop  the  lower  jaw,  contract  the  cheeks,  and  explode  the  intoned  breath. 
But' the  correct  utterance  of  English  demands  it. 


MY    LITTLE    FOLKS    AND     1. 


BY   MISS  EDITH  T.   JOHNSON. 


It  is  a  bright,  sunshiny  summer  day.  A  troop  of  happy,  rosy- 
faced  little  ones  have  come  to  school  for  the  first  time.  Quite  a  number 
of  them  came  with  their  chubby  little  hands  full  of  bright  blossoms, 
among  which  I  noticed  many  roses.  These  immediately  suggest  my 
first  lesson,  which  I  am  resolved  shall  be  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  are 
the  beaming  little  faces,  fresh  from  their  play.  I  must  not  let  my 
children  long  for  out-door  sunshine  and  sports,  as  they  surely  will  if 
school  is  not  bright  and  interesting.  I  call  them  about  me ;  question 
them  about  their  little  games  and  amusements,  or  something  concerning 
which  I  knoAv  they  can  answer.     This  is  done  for  the  sake  of  mutual 
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acquaintance.  We  soon  knoAv  each  other  quite  well,  and  feel  thorough- 
ly.friendly,  for  I  really  love  them,  and  they  know  it,  and  that  knowl- 
edge opens  their  little  hearts  to  me.  I  then  show  them  how  and 
where  to  stand  to  make  a  pretty-ajjpearing  class,  for  little  folks  like  to 
be  orderly.  Then  I  take  one  of  their  roses  and  ask  what  it  is.  All,  of 
course,  tell  me,  but  not  promptly  and  together;  ?.o  I  say,  "Very  well, 
but  we  can  do  better,  for  we  can  say  it  exactly  together^  I  tell  them 
all  to  keep  their  eyes  on  me,  and  say  it  as  I  raise  my  finger  or  my  pen- 
cil, or  at  any  slight  motion  I  see  fit  to  indicate.  After  two  or  three 
trials  we  do  it  perfectly :  they  are  pleased,  and  so  am  I.  Next  I  quick- 
ly sketch  a  picture  of  the  rose  on  the  blackboard,  if  I  can  use  the  cray- 
on readily;  if  not,  I  point  to  a  picture  on  the  chart,  and  to  the  quest- 
ion "What  is  this?"  get  the  same  answer  that  I  had  when  I  asked 
after  the  real  rose.  I  suggest  putting  the  picture  with  the  other  rose : 
they  smile  and  think  that  funny.  I  ask  again  what  it  is,  get  the  same 
answer,  "a  rose,"  and  say,  "Belle,  please  give  this  rose  to  Carrie";  she 
immediately  says  "I  ca'  n't :  it  is  n't  a  real  rose."  "  What  is  it,  then  ?  "  I 
say;  and  Belle,  with  a  happy  nod,  says  "It's only  a  picture  rose."  I 
again  hold  the  real  rose  up  and  ask  what  it  is,  and  am  told,  as  before, 
"a  rose."  "What,  a  picture  rose  like  this?"  (pointing  to  the  board.) 
Children  say  "No,"  and  finally  add,  "It  is  ^real  rose^''  or, '■^ a  truly 
rose^''  as  my  little  Luly  actually  did  say.  I  then  alternate,  till  they  say 
separately  and  in  concert  "a  reed  rose^''  '■'■  a  picture  rose^''  always  work- 
ing till  I  get  the  answer ^>?v^<i7y  spoken,  whether  it  be  by  one  pupil  or 
the  class. 

I  next  ask  what  the  picture  rose  makes  them  think  of.  Possibly 
they  say  not/mig,  but  probably  they  say  "A  real  rose^  If  they  say 
nothing,  I  tell  them  that  it  makes  me  think  of  something,  and  I  man- 
age to  get  a  good  answer  in  that  way.  I  also  tell  them  I  can  put 
something  else  on  the  board  which  shall  make  me  think  of  a  real  rose. 
With  their  eager  faces  watching  me  to  see  what  it  can  be,  I  print  care- 
fully the  icord  rose.  Of  course  the  children  do  n't  know  it.  I  tell 
them  we  call  it  the  icordrose,  and  that  when  I  see  it  in  a  paper  or  book, 
I  knoM'  I  am  to  read  something  about  the  real  rose  or  the  picture  rose. 
I  then  ask  a  number  of  them  to  find  the  word  rose  in  as  many  places  as 
possible  on  the  chart,  after  which  we  review  in  concert  the  three  things, 
the  real  rose,  the  picture  rose,  and  the  icord  rose. 

If  they  seem  still  fresh  and  eager  for  more,  I  teach  them  to  spell  the 
word  rose,  pointing  to  the  word  on  the  board  and  touching  the  letters 
as  I  say  them.  We  do  this  wholly  in  concert,  aiming  iox  perfect  time. 
In  this  way  the  letters  are    easily  mastered  —  so  easily,  in  fact,  that 
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neither  pupil  nor  teacher  is  really  conscious  ^of  it  till  the  feat  is 
accomplished. 

Thus  ends  Lesson  No.  1.  Xot  much  ground  gone  over,  but  the 
children  have  been  really  interested,  and  are  ready  for  double  or  triple 
the  Avork  at  the  next  exercise.  They  have  now  acquired  the  idea  of 
speaking  distinctly,  accurately,  promptly,  and  in  perfect  time,  when 
reciting  in  concert.  They  have  also  been  taught  to  care  hoio  they 
stand  while  reciting;  are  pleased  with  their  straight  or  curved  line  and 
their  erect  little  bodies.  No  one  wishes  to  be  round-shouldered  or 
disorderly ;  that  danger,  if  the  teacher  is  always  thoughtful,  is  safely 
passed.  A  word  or  a  look  is  now  sufficient  to  produce  instant  order 
during  an  exercise. 

The  first  lesson  of  a  beginning  class  just  entering  school  should  be 
appropriate  to  the  season  of  the  year.  If  the  day  had  been  a  cold, 
snowy,  wintry  one,  it  would  have  been  more  suitable  and  interesting  to 
take,  in  the  place  of  the  word  rose,  the  word  snoic,  ice,  or  skates. 


V    E    A    C    H    I    N    G       TO       HEAD 


l!V  ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODY. 


Every  body  knows,  whether  they  have  ever  said  it  to  themselves  or 
not,  that  the  great  difficulty  of  teaching  children  or  adults  to  read  Eng- 
lish is  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  our  alphabet,  in  stead  of  being  made 
known  by  the  exact  sounds  they  stand  for  (as  o,  1  and  m  are),  have 
names,  the  worst  of  which  are  aitch  and  double-yu,  but  all  bad;  also, 
that  in  reading  English  it  is  immediately  found  that  each  vowel  stands 
for  severed  sounds,  very  diflferent  from  each  other,  and  that  two  conso- 
nants, c  and  g,  stand  for  two  different  articulations,  as  different  as  see 
and  kee,  for  instance. 

And  farther,  it  is  found  that  there  are  ever  so  many  ways  of  com- 
bining letters  to  represent  identical  sounds :  thus  that  the  very  same 
vowel-sound  is  heard  in  the  words  erst,  urge,  irk,  work,  earn,  and  the  same 
consonant  articulation  in  the  Avords  music^an,  naif/on,  cataceous,  shin, 
.sure,  and  so  forth. 

The  originating  cause  of  this  confusion  was,  that  the  Latin  monks,  Avho 
christianized  England,  undertook  to  write  the  English  language  with 
the  Roman  alphabet;  which  was  a  perfect  phonography  for  Latin,  hav- 
ing in  it  exactly  as  many  letters  as  there  were  sounds  in  their  language, 
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namely,  always  their  vowels  were  the  a  of  arm,  the  e  of  fete,  the  i  of 
machine,  the  o  of  old,  and  the  u  of  Peru.  Latin  had  no  such  vowel- 
sounds  as  Ave  hear  in  an,  on,  up,  and  irk;  and  no  such  consonant-articu- 
lations as  Ave  have  in  shin,  chin,  thin,  then,  and  joy — (their  j  was 
sounded  like  the  initial  of  yarn).  They  should  have  invented  new  let- 
ters for  these  eight  sounds;  and  had  they  done  so,  all  our  confusion 
would  have  been  avoided.  They  might  have  pointed  some  letters,  as 
the  Poles  did,  who  also  had  a  language  with  more  sounds  in  it  than 
the  Latin.  Had  they  put  a  dot  under  a  for  the  vowel  of  an ;  a  dot 
under  o  for  the  vowel  of  on ;  under  u  for  the  vowel  of  up ;  and  under 
i  for  the  vowel-sound  of  irk;  also  dots  respectively  under  s,  c,  t,  d,  for 
the  initial  sounds  of  shin,  chin,  thin  and  then,  they  would  have  had  a 
complete  alphabet  and  perfect  phonography  for  English. 

But  it  is  too  late,  probably,  now;  since  to  write  English  phouogTaphi- 
cally,  even  with  the  Roman  letters,  would  antiquate  all  the  vast  mass  of 
literature  which  has  accumulated  in  the  language,  and  which  will  never 
be  reprinted,  and  make  all  our  dictionaries  of  comparatively  little  use. 

But  it  is  very  strange  indeed  that  there  should  ever  have  grown  up, 
among  those  who  speak  the  English  tongue,  the  habit  of  making  for 
the  alphabet  name  of  a  what  was  the  Roman  name  of  e,  and  the  alpha- 
bet name  of  e  what  was  the  Roman  name  of  i,  and.  the  alphabet  names 
of  i  and  u  the  diphthongal  sounds  of  bind  and  use, — which  the  Romans 
always  w'rote  with  the  combinations  ai  or  ae,  and  iu.  Noav  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  all  English  reading  the  sound  of  i  in  it  occurs  240  times  to  that 
of  i  in  bind  once;  and  so  of  all  other  vowels,  their  usual  sounds  heard  in 
Avords  are  the  Roman  sounds :  e  in  ^gg  occurs  hundred  of  times  oftener 
than  e  in  be,  and  so  of  all  the  others.  Noav  is  it  not  absurd  to  teach 
children  Avhat  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  ?  to  tell  a  child  that 
the  letter  i  sounds  one  Avay,  Avhen  in  foot  240  times  to  one  it  sounds 
another  way  ? 

It  has  been  shoAvn  in  a  primer  now  out  of  print,  but  Avhich  is  about  to 
be  reprinted  with  some  additions,  that  the  English  language  has  a  very 
large  number  of  words  in  which  no  sounds  occur  but  such  as  were- in 
the  Latin  language;  and  that  if  children  are  taught  to  sound  the  alphabet 
as  the  Romans  did,  there  can  be  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  English 
words,  which  are  perfectly  phonographic  with  our  letters,  to  make  an 
easy  initiation  of  the  art  of  reading  on  a  scientific  principle ;  AA'hich  Avill 
make  learning  to  read  not,  as  it  is  now,  so  hard,  and  a  positive  injury  to 
the  little  mind,  all  Avhose  natural  attempts  at  classification  are  utterly 
baffled  by  ^the  names  of  the  letters.  The  exceptions  to  the  strict 
phonographic  rule  can  be  arranged,  in  gi-oups  and  learned  by  rote,  as 
ordinarily  all  Avords  are,  afterward. 
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In  Miss  Peabody's  Kindergarten  Guide  there  is  a  chapter  on  Read- 
ing, in  which  this  method  is  described;  and  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
the  children  of  her  friends  have  been  taught  on  this  metliod,  with  the 
help  of  her  First  Xursery  Reading-book,  together  with  tlie  later  editions 
of  Mrs.  Mann's  Primer  of  Reading  and  Drawing. 

One  effect  of  this  mode  of  teaching  to  read  English  has  been  found  to 
be  tliat  it  gives  a  correct  orthography  without  any  intervention  of  spell- 
ing-lessons, all  the  Avords  and  syllables  that  are  phonographic  being 
pronounced  at  sight,  and  the  exceptional  words  being  always  written  to 
dictation  and  learned  in  groups,  each  group  being  small,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  irregularity :  for  instance,  the  word  phthisic  is  entirely  by 
itself  The  irregularities  amuse  children,  who  have  a  phonic  standard 
in  their  mind  already,  and  therefore  are  remembered  because,  as  a  boy 
who  had  been  so  taught  once  said,  they  are  so  funny. 

Another  advantage  of  learning  to  read  English  with  the  original 
Roman  sounds  is  that  it  makes  children  pronounce  Latin  as  now  all 
the  great  scholars  are  agreed  the  old  Romans  pronounced  it.  This 
should  be  done,  not  only  because  it  is  at  once  the  true  and  beautiful 
Avay,  but  because  it  would  make  Latin  a  move  universal  mode  of  com- 
munication than  it  can  be  when  each  nation  pronounces  it  according  to 
their  own  vernacular.  Especially  is  the  English  pronunciation  unintel- 
ligible to  other  nations,  because  our  vocalization  is  so  different  from  that 
of  all  otlier  tongues.  The  continental  nations  universally  preserve  the 
Roman  sounds  as  the  names  of  the  voAvels,  Avhile  Ave  give  a  diphthongal 
sound  to  i-nnd  u,  absurdly  calling  them  the  lomj  sounds  of  the  voAvels 
of  in  and  ru  (as  if  length  could  change  the  sound.  The  long  sound  of 
in  is  heard  in  machine).  We  also  name  a  as  the  Romans  did  e;  and  e 
as  the  Romans  did  i.  Of  course,  this  makes  a  very  ugly-sounding  Latin, 
and  by  sounding  the  c  like  s,  Avhen  the  Romans  never  sounded  it  any 
Avhere  in  their  .Avords  other  than  k,  "makes",  as  was  once  said  by  a 
Avitty  philologist,  "  the  august  Roman  senate  into  a  Pandemonium  of 
hissing  snakes."' 

\  third  great  advantage  of  having  children,  from  the  beginning,  as- 
sociate the  original  Roman  sounds  Avith  the  Latin  alijhabet  is  analogous 
to  the  last,  and  many  will  think  of  more  practical  importance,  viz.,  that 
it  Avill  greatly  facilitate  learning  to  pronounce  all  modern  languages,  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  Avhich  now  is  the  association  Avith  the  letters  of 
the  barbarous  English  names.  All  other  nations  use  the  Roman  sounds 
of  the  vowels  as  the  alphabet-names,  though  they  variously  modify  the 
c  and  g  before  e  and  i — (the  Italians  sound  c  tsh^  and  gdsh;  the 
Spaniards  sound  c  th,  the  Germans  sound  it  ts,  and  the  French  s,  as  avc 
xyi— 28. 
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do).  It  is,  nevertheless,  most  convenient  lor  all  nations  to  use  the 
Roman  articulations,  for  these  exist  in  all  languages.  Our  hard  c  and  g 
is,  after  all,  the  most  common  sound  of  these  letters  in  P]nglish  and  all 
modern  languages,  as  well  as  in  Latin. 

As  I  have  the  copyrights  of  the  two  books,  Firs^t  Nursery  Reading- 
Book,  and  Primer  of  Reading  and  Drawing,  I  have  long  promised  to 
reprint  them  in  one,  making  a  complete  book  for  teaching  to  read  in  the 
most  rapid  possible  manner.  But  I  shall  divide  my  new  edition  into 
two  })arts,  the  first  part  being  a  book  of  English  written  with  the  alpha- 
bet as  it  is,  and  yet  perfectly  phonograpliic ;  and  the  second  classifying 
the  exception:il  words  to  be  dictated  by  the  teacher  and  learned  by 
heart  by  the  scholar,  in  connection  with  a  few  reading-lessons. 


T  A  L  K  S      T  ()      T  E  A  C  H  E  11  IS  .  —  1  1 


BY  J.  B.  KOBEKTy. 


Closklv  connected  with  the  subject  under  consideration  at  our  last 
nieeting  is  that  of  your  responsibility  for  the  behavior  of  your  scholars 
out  of  doors.  I  have  known  teachers  whose  horizon  seemed  to  be 
bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  their  school-rooms. 

Not  to  be  misunderstood,  I  will  say,  at  the  beginning,  that  I  do  not 
consider  it  your  duty  to  come  with  all  your  pupils  from  their  homes  in 
the  morning,  nor  to  lead  them  to  their  own  front-gates  at  night;  nor  do 
I  consider  you  altogether  resjionsible  for  all  the  abuse  they  may  sufter 
nor  all  the  mischief  they  may  do  on  the  way.  That  responsibility  rests 
chiefly  with  the  parent.  You  may  render  assistance  in  this  matter,  and 
you  ought  to  do  so  by  whatever  personal  influence  you  have,  and  by  all 
other  legitimate  means  within  your  reach. 

It  is  most  certainly  your  business  to  know  that  your  pupils  leave  the 
school-premises,  and,  at  least,  stai't  on  the  way  homeward,  as  soon  as 
dismissed.  It  is  your  duty  to  see  that  at  no  time  they  gather  in  groups 
on  the  walks  or  in  the  streets,  to  the  annoyance  or  inconvenience  of 
passers-by.  If  difficulties  occur  between  the  diflferent  scholars  of  your 
school  on  the  road,  it  may  be  your  duty  to  adjust  these  difliculties,  or, 
.at  the  very  least,  to  prevent  their  recurrence  by  detaining,  at  dismissal, 
the  one  most  to  blame  until  the  others  are  out  of  the  way..  In  all  these 
matters,  you  are  to  study  the  things  that  make  for  peace.  "Work  for 
the  good  of  the  children  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  liarmony  with  the 
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parents.  If  they  won't  come  to  see  you,  do  you  go  unci  see  them,  if 
need  be,  and  come  to  sucli  an  understanding  that  there  shall  he  no  play- 
ing at  cross-purposes. 

During  school-hours,  however,  including  recesses  and  intermission,  if 
the  pupils  do  not  return  home,  your  authority  is  supreme,  and  your  re- 
sponsibility complete.  You  can  not  shake  it  off.  You  are  to  know 
Avhere  your  scholars  go  and  how  they  conduct  themselves.  Constant 
vigilance  should  be  your  watchword.  A  feeling  that  your  eye  is  upon 
them  from  your  windoAV,  or  that  you  are  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  ap- 
pear among  them  on  the  playground,  will  check  the  course  of  many  an 
incipient  quarrel,  and  will  often  prevent  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
priety and  decorum.  Children  are  fighting  animals,  and  they  are,  it  is 
sad  to  say,  too  often  profane  in  language  and  indecent  in  manners ;  but 
tliere  are  very  few  who,  even  without  the  fear  of  punishment  before 
their  eyes,  will  give  way  to  passion  or  disjilay  their  vulgarity  in  the 
presence  of  a  teacher  whom  they  respect,  as  it  is  presumed  all  your 
pupils  resjject  you. 

One  thing,  however,  let  me  Avarn  you  against:  never  ajjpear  to  be  act- 
ing the  part  of  a  mere  spy.  Look  upon  them  M'ith  a  kindly  and  sym- 
pathizing gaze,  and,  while  you  must  in  some  sense  Avatch  them,  do 
it  with  the  maimer  of  a  person  who  is  looking  on  to  enjoy  the  sport, 
rather  than  to  catch  offenders.  Tn  short,  let  your  pupils  feel  your  in- 
fluence every  where ;  only  let  it  be  a  stimulating  and  not  a  repressing  in- 
fluence. The  thing  to  do  with  high-spirited  boys  or  girls  is,  not  to  tie 
them  down  or  crush  them  under  the  Aveight  of  your  fear  or  your  moral 
grandeur,  but  to  give  a  laudable  direction  to  their  impulses.  High 
spirits  are  the  steam-power  of  the  soul,  and  very  fcAV  human  beings 
haA'C  more  steam-poAver  than  is  needed  to  carry  them  over  the  steep  in- 
clines of  life. 


PRIMARY  READING  AND  PENMANSHIP.— IT. 

BY   MRS.   J.   H.   .lONK.S. 

Tx  our  previous  article  on  the  above  subject,  Ave  gave  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  Avhich  little  children  should  he  jrj'epared  iov 
regular  lessons  in  the  two  branches  of  instruction  now  under  our  con- 
sideration. JSuch  a  course  as  Ave  then  marked  out,  if  carefully  followed, 
Avill  produce  results  which  Avill  fully  compensate  for  the  time  and  labor 
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expended  u]ioii  it,  by  paving  to  the  jjupiU  ii  store  of  ideas,  a  comiuand 
of  language  whcM-eb}-  to  express  tliose  ideas,  and  an  ability  to  form  and 
connect  readily  and  accurately  'the  different  kinds  of  lines  required  in 
penmanship.  This  being  accomplished,  the  reading-  and  writing-lessons, 
properly  so  called,  should  be  commenced.  We  presume  that  no  argu- 
ments need  be  adduced  to  show  the  necessity  of  regarding  writing  as 
a  subject  to  be  taught  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  child's  school-life. 
That  this  is  feasible  has  been  repeatedly  proved  by  experience  in  the 
school-room.  The  methods  employed  in  its  accomplishment  we  will 
endeavor  to  present. 

Our  first  remarks  will  be  directed  to  reading,  that  being  the  most 
important  subject  taught  in  the  primary  school.  The  methods  gener- 
ally employed  in  teaching  reading  are  the  Spelling,  the  "Word,  and  the 
Phonic;  together  with  various  modifications  and  combinations  of  them. 
That  which  we  consider  the  simplest,  the  most  expeditious,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  comprehensive,  is  the  Phonic  JNIethod.  Pupils 
taught  according  to  its  principles  speedily  acquire  a  jjower  to  read  new 
words,  which  they  could  not  possibly  obtain  by  either  the  Word  or  the 
Spelling  Method.  Both  of  these  involve  the  laborious  task  of  memoriz- 
ing every  word.  The  child  after  learning  fifty  words  would  not  possess 
the  ability  to  read  the  fifty-first.  Taught  by  the  Phonic  Method,  on  the 
contrary,  to  read  a  short  sentence,  such  as  "We  made  a  kite,"  he  would 
immediately  afterward  read  every  word  which  could  be  formed  by  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  the  elements  composing  that  sentence.  Some  of 
these  words  are  vnde,  icade,  week,  weed,  icahe,  make,  meek,  meet,  made, 
mite,  Mike,  date,  dame,  deem,,  dime,  deed,  teem,  time,  tame,  tide,  take, 
Kate,  ate.  From  these  new  words  new  sentences  might  be  formed,  such 
as  "Mike  ate  a  date";  "Kate,  take  a  dime."  The  intense  interest  and 
pleasure  evinced  by  the  pupils  while  engaged  in  thus  combining  the 
sounds  alread)^  learned,  so  as  to  form  new  words  and  sentences,  can 
only  be  fully  appreciated  when  actually  witnessed.  The  first  steps  in 
reading,  usually  dull,  tedious  and  monotonous  drudgery,  both  to  the 
teacher  and  to  the  pupils,  will  be  found,  by  the  skillful  employment  of 
this  method,  replete  with  interest,  and  abounding  in  material  adapted 
to  the  gradual  development  of  the  mental  poAvers. 

But  whether  the  method  employed  be  the  Spelling,  the  Word,  or  the 
Phonic,  on  no  pretense  whatever  should  reading  be  taught  unaccom- 
panied by  writing.  After  every  reading-lesson,  not  excepting  the  very 
first,  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  write  what  they  have  read.  This 
has  in  view  a  twofold  object:  the  one  that  of  aiding  penmanship,  and 
the  other  that  of  impressing  the  correct  orthography  of  the  words  upon 
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the  niind.  Before,  however,  these  can  be  satisfactorily  effected,  script 
letters  exclusively  must  be  used  in  reading  as  well  as  in  writing.  "As 
few  difficulties  as  possible  at  the  same  time "  is  a  pedagogical  maxim 
which  the  successful  teacher  never  disregards.  Children  learn  to  road 
the  M'ritten  characters  witli  as  much  facility  as  they  do  the  printed 
ones;  and,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  number  of  difficulties  to  a 
minimum,  only  one  set  of  chai*acters  must  be  used.  Teaching  reading 
by  the  use  of  print,  while  at  the  same  time  employing  different  charac- 
ters in  writing,  would  undoubtedly  be  imposing  upon  the  child  a  task 
too  arduous  for  its  limited  mental  capacity.  Until  the  pupils  can  read 
fluently  short  sentences  embracing  in  their  construction  the  simplest  com- 
binations of  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language,  and  are  likewise 
able  to  write  them  with  neatness  and  legibility,  they  should  be  strictly 
confined  to  the  characters  used  in  penmanship.  In  accordance  with  this, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  use  the  blackboard  for  the  first  reading-exer- 
cises, in  stead  of  books.  The  reading-matter,  whether  consisting  of 
single  words  or  of  sentences,  should  be  carefully  written  by  the  teach- 
er upon  the  blackboard  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  and  should  remain 
there  until  it  has  been  coj)ied  by  the  j^upils  upon  their  slates.  Care 
should  be  exercised  in  prescribing  only  the  requisite  amount  of  matter 
for  each  lesson  —  that  is,  an  amount  never  exceeding  what  the  pupils 
are  fully  able  to  xmderstand  and  remember.  One  difficulty  in  reading, 
as  in  every  other  subject,  should  be  completely  overcome  before 
another  is  introduced.  The  teacher  should  be  guided,  not  by  the 
power  she  possesses  to  impart,  but  by  the  receptive  faculties  of  the 
pupils.  To  illustrate,  we  will  suppose  that  a  class  of  children  have  just 
commenced  learning  to  read,  and  that  the  sentence  "  We  see  the  bee" 
constitutes  to-day's  lesson.  The  teacher  having,  by  means  of  a  short 
conversation  with  the  pupils,  developed  the  thought  symbolized  by  the 
sentence,  and  having  led  them  to  construct  it  orally,  writes  it  upon  the 
blackboard.  She  then  calls  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  each  word  as 
a  Avhole,  teaches  them  to  analyze  it  into  its  component  sounds,  to  asso- 
ciate every  sound  with  its  representative  character,  and  subsequently 
to  recompose  and  enunciate  the  sounds  with  rapidity,  so  as  to  form 
again  the  original  sentence.  These  steps  in  the  lesson  having  been 
mastered,  the  next  would  be  the  reproduction  of  the  sentence  by  the 
pupils  upon  tlieir  slates. 

The  proper  writing  position,  as  regards  both  the  person  and  the  slate, 
being  taken,  the  teacher  rewrites  the  whole  sentence,  letter  by  letter, 
requesting  the  pupils  to  watch  closely  the  directions  in  whicii  her 
arm  moves  while  writing  it,  and  to  perform  similar  movements  with 
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their  arms  in  the  air.  Questions,  answers  and  coinmailds  such  as  the 
following  would  be  given.  "  Teacher. — What  is  the  first  word  I  wrote 
upon  the  board?  FupUs. — It  is  v:e.  T. — What  did  you  hear  first 
when  I  said  the  word  v:e  slowly  ?  P. — to  (giving  the  sound).  T. — 
Watch  me  while  I  Avrite  w  again,  and  notice  how  my  arm  moves. 
(Teacher  writes  ?r,  saying,  while  making  each  stroke,  up,  down,  up, 
down,  up,  down,  ui).)  Raise  pencils.  (The  mode  of  holding  the  pen- 
cil should  have  been  previously  taught.)  We  will  all  move  our  arms 
in  the  same  way  that  I  moved  mine  Avhile  writing  v>.  Ready.  Up, 
down,  up,  down,  up,  down,  up.  We  will  do  this  once  more,  but, 
in  stead  of  saying  up,  down,  we  Avill  count.  Ready.  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  one.  In  the  word  we.,  what  comes  after  w  ? 
P. —  e.  T. — Look,  while  I  write  e.  Say  the  whole  of  what  I  have 
now  -written.  P. — v:e.  T. — Raise  pencils.  Count  with  me  and  make 
movements  for  the  whole  word  v>e.  One,  two,  three,  foui',  five,  six,  one, 
two,  one.  Write  this  between  the  two  upper  lines  on  your  slates,  and 
count  with  me  as  you  write.  One,  two,  three,  foui*,  five  six,  one,  two, 
one."  In  a  similar  manner  the  other  words  should  be  treated,  until  the 
sentence  has  been  written  several  times.  In  accordance  with  the 
maxim  already  adverted  to,  the  use  of  capitals  should  be  deferred  until 
the  pupils  have  become  familiar  with  the  small  letters.  As  soon  as  they 
have  gained  a  moderate  amount  of  assurance  and  self-reliance  in  Avriting 
what  is  before  them  upon  the  board,  the  whole  should  be  erased,  and 
they  should  be  allow^ed  to  write  it  again  from  memory  or  from  dictation, 
as  being  the  most  efiicient  means  of  securing  correct  orthography.  For 
this  purpose,  the  advantage  of  using  script  letters  becomes  obvious  to 
the  most  superficial  thinker,  inasmuch  as  the  pupils  recall  and  reproduce 
the  exact  i^icture  which  they  had  so  minutely  observed  while  reading. 
No  api^rehension  need  be  entertained  concerning  the  difficulty  of  in- 
troducing i^rint  at  a  subsequent  stage.  The  transition  can  be  completed 
in  one  week  at  most,  provided  the  instruction  which  we  have  suggested 
has  preceded  it.  Before  the  distribution  of  the  Readers,  a  few  lessons 
in  print  should  be  given  in  the  following  manner.  The  teacher,  partly 
with  the  oljjcct  of  reviewing  what  has  been  already  taught,  should 
Avrite  upon  the  board  a  fcAV  simple  stories,  embracing  only  those  words 
which  are  included  in  the  classes  of  words  with  which  the  pupils  have 
become  acquainted.  If  these  stories  or  descriptions  are  read  with 
fluency,  clear  articulation,  and  pleasing  expression,  the  object  desired 
lias  been  fully  attained.  These  review  exercises  should  be  printed  by 
the  teacher,  as  well  as  Avritten,  each  printed  word  standing  immediately 
beneath    its   corresponding    written    foi-ni.       The    similarity    existing 
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between  the  two  forms  of  several  of  the  letters,  such  as  o  o,  e  e\  d  d,  t 
t,  etc.,  should  be  pointed  out,  and  would  scarcely  require  repetition. 
Those  presenting  an  entire  dissimilarity  Avould  demand  protracted 
attention. 

The  course  most  frequently  adopted  with  beginners  is  the  employ- 
ment of  print  in  teaching  reading,  and  the  substitution  of  printing  for 
writing  by  the  pupils.  We  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
superiority  of  script  as  compared  with  print,  in  the  early  lessons.  In  the 
pursuance  of  this  course,  reading,  writing  and  orthography  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  cultivation  of  thought  and  language  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  the  period  which  finds  the  pupils  prepared  to  learn  print  finds 
them  also  able  to  write  creditably,  not  only  their  reading-matter,  but 
any  other  words  and  sentences  of  equal  difiiculty.  The  time  almost 
wholly  misspent  in  learning  to  print  is  profitably  employed  in  learning 
to  write. 

In  addition  to  the  Avritten  exercises  which  we  have  recommended 
should  follow  the  reading,  lessons  in  the  art  of  penmanship  as  a  sepa- 
rate branch  should  be  daily  conducted.  A  systematic  and  well-graded 
course  should  be  selected,  and  adhered  to  with  precision  and  regularity. 
Whether  the  pi;pils  Avrite  on  copy-books  or  on  slates  (and  we  would 
urge  the  propriety  of  giving  them  copy-books  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  is  the  usual  jDractice),  the  teacher  should  place  upon  the  board  what 
is  to  be  written  by  the  class.  Attention  should  then  be  called  to  the 
comparative  higlit  of  the  letters,  to  the  diiferent  directions  of  the  straight 
lines,  curves,  loops,  and  ovals,  to  the  letters  which  require  shading,  etc. ; 
and  a  vigilant  watch  should  be  maintained  for  errors  which  will  proba- 
bly be  committed. 

But,  lest  we  become  wearisome,  we  will  desist  for  the  present,  trust- 
ing that  at  least  some  of  our  readers  will  be  induced  to  put  into  practice 
the  method  (modified,  it  may  bo,  to  suit  peculiar  circumstances)  wc 
have  endeavored  briefly  to  sketch.  It  is  not  a  theory  merely,  but  is  the 
outgrowth  of  living,  practical  work  in  the  school-room. 


A  GRKAT  gift  is  that  of  talking  well;  a  greater  to  talk  well  and  just 
enough.  The  conversation  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Fox,  Burke,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Coleridge,  and  other  famous  talkers  of  England,  was  of  such 
interest  that  their  favored  listeners  would  sit  entranced,  while  hour 
after  hour  flew  by  unnoted. 
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OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


Dki'Aktment  of  Public  Instruction.) 

.slpkbintendent's  office,  / 

i^pring^field ,  June,  JS70.     > 

EXAMINATION  KOK  STATK  CERTIFICATKS. 

Section  50  of  the  School-Law  provides  tliat  "state  certificates  shall , 
only  be  granted  uj^on  public  examination,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be 
given." 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  it  is  hereby  announced  that  a  public 
Examination  for  State  Teachers'  Certificates  will  be  held  at  the  Normal 
University,  during  the  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute,  in  August 
next  (precise  time  to  be  hereafter  announced),  when  all  teachers  wishing 
to  apply  for  the  Professional  Diploma  ai-e  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 
Circulars  containing  all  needful  information  concerning  the  examination 
will  be  sent,  from  this  office,  to  any  one  requesting  the  same. 

Among  the  branches  in  which  candidates  will  be  examined  arc  the 
following:  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry, 
Algebra,  and  Geometry. 

Such  a  knowledge  of  these  branches  as  will  satisfy  the  Board  of 
Examiners  maybe  obtained  from  either  of  the  following  Avorks :  Anato- 
my and  Physiolo(jy  —  Hooker,  or  Draper  (School  Editions);  Botany 
— Gray's  Lessons ;  Zoology — Hooker,  or  Tenney ;  Chem  Isti'y — Youmans, 
Kolfc  and  Gillette,  Steele,  or  Cooley ;  Algebra — Ray,  Loomis,  or  Robin- 
son (to  Infinite  Series);  Plane  Geometry — Loomis, Davies's  Legendre, 
Ray,  or  Playfair's  Euclid  (equivalent  to  the  first  five  books  of  Loomis). 

The  above  texl-books  are  mentioned  merely  to  indicate,  in  a  general 
way,  the  range  of  the  examination  in  the  several  branches  enumerated, 
and  as  a  sort  o?  measure  oi  wh^it  candidates  may  expect  will  be  required 
of  them.  The  necessary  preparation  can,  of  course,  be  made  just  as  well 
by  use  of  other  works.  It  will  not  make  the  smallest  difference  what 
text-books  teachers  have  studied  in  any  particular  branch  or  science,  so 
that  they  have  the  requisite  knowledge  thereof 

All  teachers  purposing  to  attend  are  requested  to  signify  the  same  to 
this  office  at  an  early  day,  so  that  they  may  be  furnished  with  such  other 
information  as  will  be  necessary  for  their  observance  and  guidance  in  the 
premises, 
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The  Teacukk. — We  take  pleasure  iu  calling  llie  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
Teacher  to  the  variety  of  valuable,  practical  articles  -which  its  numbers  contain. 
Every  department  of  education  is  represented  in  its  corps  of  contributors,  and 
among  them  are  some  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  countr}'.  Those  of  our  readers 
engaged  in  teaching  primary  schools  are  especially  fortunate  in  having  so  much 
space  given  to  their  work.  To  procure  articles  which  shall  be  of  practical  use  in 
the  elementary  work  of  the  school-room  is  much  more  difficult  than  to  obtain  those 
of  a  higher  grade,  or  of  a  more  general  character.  The  present  number  is  of  value 
for  the  attention  it  gives  in  this  direction.  The  articles  on  Primary  Kt-ading  aw 
Avritten  by  ladies  who  have  given  much  thought  to  the  subject,  and  speak  from  suc- 
cessful experience  in  it.  Mrs.  Jones  and  Miss  Peabody  have  botli  made  a  specialty 
of  it  and  are  authors  of  primary  books  in  it.  Miss  Johnson,  formerly  at  the  head 
of  the  Primarj^  Department  of  the  Model  School  of  the  Normal  University,  is  now 
connected  with  the  schools  of  St.  Louis.  Every  one  of  these  articles  contains  ideas 
which  teachers  can  make  of  practical  use.  Prof.  Melcalf  points  out  two  of  the 
most  common  errors  in  the  pronunciation  of  our  people,  and  prescribes  the  remedy ; 
and  Superintendent  Roberts  urges  upon  teachers  a  watcliful  care  of  children  at 
recesses,  a  part  of  their  duty  which  they  too  generally  consider  of  slight  import- 
ance. Mr.  Roberts  u-iU  spend  the  early  part  of  his  vacation  in  visiting  some  of 
the  schools  of  New  England,  and  promises  the  readers  of  the  Teaclier  tlie  benefits 
of  his  observation. 

Superintendent  E.  L.  Wells  will  present  in  the  ne.\t  number  some  of  llu-  methods 
by  which  Miss  Goodsense  makes  her  school-room  attractive  to  her  pupils,  and  B. 
R.  (-utter  will  give  another  of  his  suggestive  articles  on  Cultivation  of  Flowers. 

Above  Work. —  We  heard  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  and  careful  observa- 
tion remark,  not  long  since,  that  in  our  larger  towns  scai-cely  an  American  boy  can 
be  found  learning  a  trade.  All  not  already  employed  are  idling  about  the  streets, 
risking  the  chance  of  stumbling  upon  a  clerkship  or  some  position  ranked  above 
work. 

There  is  doubtless  a  quite  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  youth  of  both  sexes 
to  look  upon  labor  as  degrading.  The  boys  incline  to  smoke  cigars  and  drive  fast 
horses,  while  the  girls  reiid  sensational  literature  and  array  tliemselves  in  the  latest 
styles,  however  absurd.  Every  sensible  person  can  see  tliat  the  tendency  of  such 
education  is  bad  and  only  bad.  It  is  to  make  society  an  unmitigated  sham.  It 
encourages  pretension,  proHigacy,  and  physical,  mental  and  moral  degenera(y.  It 
blinds  our  youth  to  the  realities  of  life  which  mu.st  overtake  them  ;  hence  there  is 
much  marrving  in  haste  and  a  great  d(.'al  of  repenting  at  leisure.  It  encourages 
idlenes.s,  shiTtlessness,  and  dependence ;  hence  the  prevalent  social  and  political  cor- 
i-uption,  which  considers  the  public  as  a  legitimate  subject  for  all  sorts  of  plunder. 
It  is  a  hot-bed  in  which  are  developed  the  depraved  appetites  and  passions  which 
blight  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  our  youth,  and  supply  at  fearful  rate  the 
dens  of  infamy  with  their  victims. 

The  cause  of  this  tendency  of  American  yovUli,  in  large  towns  especially,  lies  in 
their  wrong  education.  Were  we  to  locate  it,  we  should  charge  the  greater  part  of 
it  upon  parents.  It  is  they  who  have  tiie  largest  control  over  their  children,  and 
by  whose  remissness  habits  of  idleness  and  frivolity  are  formed.  Industry,  Avhich 
is  always  one  of  the  conditions  to  the  formation  of  exemplary  character,  is  under 
their  direction,  more  than  that  of  all  others.  It  is,  too,  chiefly  through  the  neglect 
of  parents  that  boys  and  girls  live  the  utterly  aimless  lives  that  many  do.  If  some 
object  were  placed  before  youth  to  excite  their  interest  and  engage  their  attention, 
even  though  it  were  comparatively  temporary,  the  desired  object  would  be  accom- 
dlished  for  the  time  being. 

But  it  becomes  a  question  of  interest  to  teachers  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  tends  to  encourage  llilsc  views  of  labor.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  habit  with  very  many  teachers  of  exciting  the  ambition  of  their  pupils 
for  a  life  above  manual  labor.  In  various  ways  the  coveted  object  is  placed  before 
them,  till  they  come  to  look  upon  labor  as  degrading :  they  absolutely  detest  it,  and 
when  they  find  that  a  disposition  to  work,  it  may  be  at  very  menial  and  very  hard 
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sorvico  oftentimes,  is  the  first  cDuditiou  to  success  in  life,  and  that  education  with- 
out this  disposition  is  like  tinsel,  their  conceit  is  taken  from  them;  but  they  prefer 
idleness,  anl  perhaps  dishonesty,  to  hateful  labor. 

The  error,  it  seems  to  us,  lies  in  exciting  the  ambition  of  children  to  look  above 
(heir  position  to  some  easier  means  of  life.  In  stead  of  this,  let  them  be  taught  to 
respect  labor  and  tliat  it  is  the  only  safe  course  by  which  positions,  -whether  of 
wealth  or  inlluence,  can  be  gained  ;  biitthat  intelHgenee  increases  its  efficiency,  and 
is  to  its  possessor  a  i)ower  \\hich  multiplies  his  work  many  fold.  Labor  alone  plods 
on  blindly;  but  intelligence  gives  it  eyes  by  which  it  will  discover  easier  ways  and 
improved  methods.  So  education  is  the  gift  which  with  labor  elevates  and  enriches 
its  possessor,  but  without  it,  it  brings  neither  bread  nor  money. 

Prki'.vk.\T()RV  ScHOor.s. —  In  the  reported  proceedings  of  a  C^ongregational 
Convention  recently  held  in  Chicago,  we  find  the  following  resolution: 

Besolfeil,  That  in  the  great  want  of  schools  which  aftbrd  facilities  for  prepariUK  pupils  for 
college,  tlio  Triennial  Convention  reconiniends  that  associations  and  chnvches  be  advised  and 
exhorted  to  jironiote  the  loundins  and  fostering  of  .i^uch  institutions,  and  to  conduct  them  on 
such  princiiik's  that  they  shall  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  colleges  of  the  interior  which 
the  academies  of  New  England  have  so  long  sustained  to  her  colleges:  schools  which  shall 
not  strive  to  rival  the  colleges  by  supplying  their  place  in  the  system  of  education,  but  to  till 
the  place  between  the  colleges  and  the  common  schools,  which  the  colleges  can  not  occupy, 
and  that  the  details  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Professor  Gulliver  be  commended  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  local  associations,  to  be  modified  or  supported  [supplemented?]  by  a 
l)lan  better  adapted  to  the  several  localities. 

In  the  somewhat  extended  discussion  ot  this  curious  resolution,  it  was  declared 
that  "our  colleges  are  going  to  ruin",  that  the  public  schools  can  not  prepare  a 
man  for  college,  and  that  something  must  be  done.  The  college  men  of  our  own 
.•-tate  must  have  been  especially  impressed  with  the  importance  of  taking  some  ac- 
tion in  the  premises,  for  they  appear  to  have  been  the  originators  and  sole  advocates 
of  this  project.  The  resolution  was  finally  laid  upon  the  table,  but  the  sentiments 
embodied  in  it,  which  were  more  fully  elaborated  in  the  discussion  that  followed  its 
introduction,  are  sufficiently  suggestive  to  justifj'  a  passing  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  assumed  that  a  rivalry  exists  between  the  common  schools 
and  the  colleges.  We  are  at  a  loss  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  this  charge.  We 
(;an  conceive'of  but  two  possible  constructions  to  be  put  upon  it.  It  must  mean 
either  that  the  common  schools  are  succeeding  better  than  the  colleges  in  supply- 
ing the  educational  wants  of  the  people  and  of  the  times,  or  that  they  are  doing  so 
well  the  special  work  which  colleges  are  generally  supposed  to  undertake  that  the 
latter  institutions  are  no  longer  needed.  If  the  common  schools  should  be  found 
guilty  upon  either  count  of  this  indictment,  they  would  probably  be  able  to  stand 
it  if  the  colleges  could. 

Again,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  preparatory  schools  modeled  after  the  plan  of  the 
New-England  academies.  This  is  very  much  like  attempting  to  establish  by  reso- 
lution a  line  of  old-fashioned  stage-coaches  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The 
academies  of  New  England  were"(:)rganized  as  feeders  for  Harvard  and  Yale,  before 
the  modern  high  school  had  an  existence.  Many  of  the  founders  of  those  colonies 
had  passed  through  the  preparatory  schools  and  the  universities  of  the  mother 
country,  and  they  naturally  and  almost  of  necessity  adopted  a  system  similar  to  that 
in  wdiich  they  had  themselves,  been  trained.  The  plan  was  doubtless  a  w-ise  one  for 
them  in  their  circumstances.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  establish  academies  to  supply 
an  educational  requirement  of  the  times,  and  quite  another  tiling  to  attempt  to 
found  and  foster  such  institutions  when  there  is  no  demand  for  them  save  by  a  few- 
expiring  colleges.  We  agree  with  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Judge  Walker,  of 
Detroit,  in  the  discussion  of  this  proposition,  that  the  academies  of  New  England 
did  a  great  work  in  their  day,  but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  common 
schools  of  the  AVest. 

It  is  also  charged  that  the  common  schools  —  which  term  we  understand  to  em- 
brace the  high  schools  also — can  not  fit  young  men  for  college.  This  is  a  charge 
not  easy  to  meet  until  it  is  definitely  ascertained  what  is  required  for  admission  to 
these  colleges.  We  are  very  sure  that  not  a  few  colleges,  so  called,  could  be  found 
in  this  state  to  which  applicants  may  easily  find  admission  without  submitting  to 
the  delay  incident  to  a  complete  or  incomplete  course  in  one  of  our  high  schools. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous  insttmces  can  be  cited  where  those  who_  have 
long  enjoyed  the  advantages  aftbrded  by  these  colleges  have  utterly  failed  in  the 
ordinary  examination  for  admission  to  our  high  schools.  We  suspect  the  real  ob- 
jection to  be,  not  that  the  common  schools  can  not  do  enough,  but  that  they  do  too 
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much.  Hence  the  rivalry.  They  not  only  fit  young  men  for  these  colleges,  but 
they  take  them  a  great  deal  farther.  If  the'  people  sliould  find  that  our  common 
schools  afford  as  good  educational  facilities  and  turn  out  as  thorough  scholars  as  some 
of  those  institutions  that  boast  a  more  ambitious  title,  would  it  not  be  very  natural 
for  them  to  bestow  their  patronage  upon  the  former,  even  though  the  latter  should, 
as  a  consequence,  go  into  a  hopeless  decline?  But  it  is  not  true  that  thei'e  is  any 
rivalry  or  antagonism  between  the  common  schools  and  the  colleges.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  high  schools  can  not  prepare  young  men  for  college.  Tiie  higli  schools  of 
this  state  send  out  a  large  and  steadil^'-increasing  number  of  young  men  every  year 
to  JMichigan  University  and  to  the  older  institutions  of  the  East.  If  our  people 
prefer  these  schools  to  the  colleges  nearer  home,  it  is  because  they  have  more  con- 
lideuce  in  them  and  believe  them  better  fitted  to  educate  the  young  men  of  the 
state.  The  only  rivals  of  the  colleges  of  Illinois  are  the  colleges  of  other  states; 
and  if  the  former  fail  to  secure  their  share  of  students,  it  is  simply  because  the  lat- 
ter have  surpassed  them  in  educational  facilities.  The  sooner  these  gei  tlemen 
i-ecognize  the  fact  that  the  fault  is  in  their  own  in.stitutious  that  they  'are  going  to 
ruin',  and  set  about  applying  the  remedy  within  their  own  walls,  where  alone  it  is 
needed,  the  sooner  will  thej'  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  their  rivals, 
whether  they  be  the  common  schools  of  Illinois  or  the  colleges  of  other  states,    c. 

The  Ixdustri.\l  Uxiversity. — "We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Annual  Keport  of 
Regent  Gregory  to  the  Trustees  of  this  institution,  dated  ]\Iarch  8th,  1870.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  lu'gent,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  comprises  the  following  profess- 
ors :  one  of  English  Language  and  Literature ;  one  of  Agriculture,  wiio  is  also 
Superintendent  of  the  Farms;  one  of  Chemistry;  one  of  Mechanical  Science;  and 
assistant  professors  of  Botany,  ilathematics,  and  Engineering;  and  of  Book-Keep- 
ihg,  Military  Tactics,  and  German ;  also  teachers  of  Architectural  and  Mechanical 
Drawing,  and  Languages.  Twelve  lectures  on  Pomology  were  given,  during  the 
year,  by  Dr.  Warder ;  and  thirty,  by  Professor  Sanborn  I'enney,  on  Zoology. 

Three  courses  of  lectures  have  been  given  to  the  fanners  of  the  state:  one  at 
Champaign,  one  at  Centralia,  and  one  at  Rockford.  The  library  numbers  3,480 
volumes.  By  way  of  experimental  agriculture,  ten  different  kinds  of  corn  have  been 
cultivated,  nearly  40  acres  in  all;  eleven  varieties  of  potatoes,  about  10  acres;  si.\ 
varieties  of  wheat,  nearly  oO  acres;  forty-five  acres  of  oats.  120  acres  of  meadow 
were  mowed ;  and  135  acres  were  ftUlow-plowed.  An  apple-orchard  containing 
2,193  trees  was  planted,  and  large  numbers  of  fruit,  forest  and  ornamental  trees 
Avere  gathered  in  the  nurseries  for  future  use.  A  great  amount  of  work  was  done 
in  draining  grounds,  erecting  buildings,  etc.  The  report  contains  enough  of  general 
recommendations  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  institution  and  the  plans  for 
its  future. 

In  view  of  what  is  contained  in  this  report,  it  is  diflacnlt  t9  conceive  how  any 
sensible  man  can  charge  the  university  Avith  being  a  school'of  mere  classic  and 
literary  character.  It  is  foir,  also,  to  presume  that  the  opposition  which  has  been 
brought  against  it  lias  been  from  those  Avho  would  make  it  a  sjiecial  school  for 
instruction  in  their  particular  industries.  Tliey  seein  to  forget  the  conditions  of 
t  he  grant  made  by  Congress,  and  to  overlook  the  lact  that  no  department  even  of 
industrial  learning  is  complete  in  itself  Eacli  is  .so  related  to  others  and  to  learn- 
ing in  general  that  all  must  be  comprised  in  a  course  of  study. 

Again,  the  university  was  established  as  a  school  for  the  whole  people,  where 
thej^'may  go  and  obtain,  free  of  expense,  so  much  of  general  education  as  will  fit 
thein  for  commencing  study  for  their  special  calling,  and,  beyond  this,  such  special 
training  as  Avill  prepare  them  for  practicing  any  oi^the  industrial  arts.  The  super- 
structure is  broad:  the  foundation  must  be" broader, — so  broad  as  to  embrace  every 
thing  necessar}'^  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
university  is  the  only  place  where  free  instruclion  of  high  grades,  save  for  teachers, 
is  given  in  the  state.  Let  its  doors  o\)Q\\  so  \>ide  as  to  admit  all,  and  let  it  become 
the  highest  step  in  the  system  of  free  education  in  our  great  state. 

Pkactical  Exehcise  IX  Language.  — The  discovery  of  error  is  often  the  first 
step  toward  its  removal.  Its  constant  correction  nntil  tlie  need  for  it  ceases  is  the 
second  and  far  more  diflicult  task.  There  is  ])rol)ably  no  more  striking  illustration 
of  this  truth  than  occurs  in  the  common  use  of  language  b}^  pupils,  and  not 
unfrequently  by  teachers,  in  the  school-room.  Let  any  teacher  commence  his  day's 
work  with  pencil  and  paper  in  hand,  ready  to  note  down  at  the  moment  any  mis- 
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takes  that  may  occur.  It  will  uot  be  long  before  his  list  will  be  a  forcible  illustra 
tion  of  the  need  of  training  in  language.  The  other  day  we  tried  the  experiment 
during  a  recitation  in  grammar,  bj'  a  class  manj-  of  whom  had  taught  one  or  more 
terms.  For  tiie  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  present  the  results  so  far  as  they  pertain 
to  pronunciation.     Only  the  errors  are  indicated. 

Lazinuss,  subjict,  bucause,  yesm,  settlemuut,  ajtive,  limut,  sentns,  postive,  git, 
ken  (for  can),  air  (for  arc),  due  (for  do),  and  j-ew  (for  you). 

The  errors  were  at  once  indicated  upon  the  blackboard,  where  they  confront  the 
pupils  many  times  during  the  day.  By  much  patience  and  perseverance,  some 
have  been  enabled  to  overcome  individual  faults,  and  all  have  become  quicker  to 
detect  and  correct  errors  in  themselves  and  others. 

Bureau  of  Educatiox. — It  is  finally  settled  that  after  the  end  of  June  Com- 
missioner Eaton  shall  have  a  salary  of  |3,000;  one  clerk  at  §1,800,  one  at  $1,600, 
one  at  $1,400;  and  $6,700  for  messenger,  library,  reports,  etc.  The  bureau  has 
compiled  a  statement  from  the  statistics  of  the  last  census,  which  shows  the  condi- 
tion of  the  voting  population  of  each  state  in  regard  to  their  ability  to  read 
and  write,  and  the  additions  to  each  class  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  The 
tables  show  a  fearful  mass  of  ignorance  in  many  sections,  particularly  in  the  South. 
They  also  show  that  postal  receipts,  new  inventions,  and  internal  revenue  receipts, 
all  decrease  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  of  tlie  number  of  illiterate. 

Soutiiern-Illixois  Normal. — The  corner-stone  of  the  University  was  laid  at 
CJarbondale  on  tlic  ITtli  ult.  The  number  of  persons  present  was  estimated  at  from 
10,000  to  15,000.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  by  tlie  Masons,  and  was  verj'  im- 
posing. His  Excellency  Governor  Palmer,  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  was  pre- 
vented from  being  present.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  President  Edwards,  of 
the  Normal  University  at  Normal,  and  Rev.  Rob't  Aliyn,  President  of  ]McKendrQc; 
College  at  Lebanon. 

State  Certificates. — As  will  be  seen  by  his  official  communication,  Hon. 
Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  will  hold  an  examination 
of  candidates  for  State  Certificates  at  Normal,  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  August.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  class  of  applicants  will  be  even  larger  than  the  one  last  year. 
This  diploma  enables  its  possessor  to  teach  in  an)^  county  in  the  state  without 
further  examination. 

The  Schoolmaster. — With  the  May  number,  this  journal  appears  under  the  sole 
proprietorship  of  Mr.  John  Hull.  Its  editorial  corps  is  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Mr.  I.  S.  Baker,  Principal  of  the  Skinner  School,  Chicago.  Mr.  Baker  is 
one  of  the  most  careful  thinkers  among  the  educators  of  the  state,  and  is,  withal, 
an  able  writer.  The  Schoolmaster  is  fortunate  in  securing  the  contributions  of  his 
pen.    It  is  still  published  at  Bloomington. 

Proceedings  of  State  Associ.vtiox. —  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at 
Ottawa  are  now'  ready  for  distribution.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  each  of  the  mem- 
bers who  paid  the  annual  dues  at  that  time.  Persons  not  members  and  those  wish- 
ing extra  copies  can  be  supplied  by  sending  orders  to  E.  W.  Coy,  Secretary  of  the 
Publishing  Committee,  Peoria.     Price  per  copj^,  $1.00. 

Business  Institute. — By  reference  to  their  advertisement  in  the  present  num- 
ber, it  will  be  seen  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Bryant  and  Stratton  Commercial 
College  purpose  holding  a  business  institute,  for  teachers  especially,  during  the 
summer  vacation. 


ED  UCA  TIONAL  MEETINGS. 

Our  readers  Avill  notice,  by  the  following  announcements,  that  there  is  indication 
of  more  than  usual  activity  among  educational  bodies  during  the  summer 
vacation.  To  those  who  arc  familiar  with  these  gatherings  it  will  be  appar- 
(;nt,  from  the  scope  and  character  of  the  programmes,  that  there  is  promised  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  efficiency.  The  questions  discussed  by  them  are  each  year 
more  closely  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  education  and  with  the  principles 
underlying  it.  Another  encouraging  sign  is  the  fact  that  the  work  of  education  is 
receiving  wider  attention.  When  men  of  different  professions,  statesmen,  and  edu- 
cators of  all  grades,  come  together  to  hold  counsel  for  the  elevation  of  humanity, 
there  is  truly  room  for  all. to  take  courage. 
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111  our  own  state  there  will  be  abiintlaiit  opportunity  for  teachers  to  attend  some 
of  these  meeetings.     First  among  them  will  be  the  meeting  of  tlic 

WESTEEX  SOCIAL-SCIEXCE  ASSOCIATIOX, 

in  Chicago,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  the  present  month.    The  following  papers  will  be 
read. 

I.  History  of  the  Teacher  of  Social  Science.  Picv.  T.  M.  Post,D.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(Lecturer  on  History  in  Washington  University.) 

3.  The  Present  Political  Crisis  in  England;  considered  in  its  Bearings  on  Political 
Science.  Goldwin  Smith,  Esq.,  Ithaca,  K.Y.  (Lecturer  on  History  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versitv.) 

3.  The  Treatment  of  Insanity.  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.D.,  Pcekskill,  N.Y.  (Of  the 
Medical  College,  Buttalo.) 

4.  Schools  for  Idiots  and  FeeUe- Minded  Children:  tlicir  Utility  and  Necessity.  C.  T. 
Wilbur,  M.D.,  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  (Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Experiment-al 
School  for  Idiots,  etc.) 

5.  Industrial  Education  in  Europe  and  America.  Rev.  J.  M.  Gregory,  D.D.,  LL. 
D..  Champaign,  Illinois.     (Regent  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University') 

6.  The  Articulate  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes.  Miss  Cornelia  H.  Trask,  Jackson- 
ville, 111.     (Of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.) 

7.  Present  state  of  the  Prison  Eeform  in  the  United  States.  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D. 
D.,  LL.D.,  New  York.     (Secretary  of  the  X.Y.  Prison  Association.) 

8.  Criminal  Laic.    A.  W.  Alexander,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

0.  Minority  Representation.    Hon.  Joseph  ^Medill,  Chicago,  111. 
10.  Criminal  Abortion.    J.  R.  Weist,  M.D.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

II.  The  Air  ice  Breathe.  Wm.  H.  Churchman,  Esq.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (Super- 
intendent of  the  Indiana  Blind  Asylum.) 

13.  The  Great  Banger.    Hon.  Isaac  McKinlej',  Richmond,  Indiana. 
IS.  Public  Charities  in  the  Northwest.    Rev.  Fred.  H.  AVines,  Springtield,  111. 
(Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities.) 

ILLIXOJS  SCHOOL   PBIXCIPALS'  ASSOCIATIOX. 

This  body,  at  first  local  in  its  nature,  has  organized  upon  a  broader  basis,  and 
now  holds  its  first  anniversary  in  its  enhirged  chai'acter.  Its  object  is  to  bring  to- 
gether School  Superintendents  and  those  who  are  in  charge  of  graded  schools,  for 
the  fuller  discussion  of  questions  connected  with  educational  theories,  school  ad- 
ministration, etc.,  than  is  convenient  in  the  larger  meetings  of  the  State  Association. 
From  the  following  programme,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coming  meeting  will  be  one 
of  very  great  interest.  It  will  be  held  in  the  Haven  School  Building,  Chicago,  on 
the  6th,  7th  and  8th  days  of  July  next.    The  order  of  business  is  as  follows: 

Wednesday. — Forenoon — 9  o'clock. —  Opening  Exercises.  Addresses  by  S. 
A.  Briggs,  Ex-Pres't  Chicago  Board  of  Education;  W.  B.  Powell,  President  of 
Society.  The EiMergarten  Schools:  3Iiss  Elizabeth  JP.  Peabody,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Vocal  Music  in  School:  E.  E.  Whittemore,  Chicago.    Discussion  of  same. 

Afternoon  —  3  o'clock. — 2'he  Principles  of  Teaching  as  exemplified  i?i  Kinder- 
garten Schools:  ]\nss  E.  P.  Peabody.  Discussion  on  above:  Rev.  Edward  Eggles- 
ton.  Editor  S.  S.  Teacher,  Chicago;  Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  Principal  State  Normal 
School,  III. ;  E.  C.  Delano,  Principal  City  Normal  School,  Chicago ;  Dr.  Samuel 
Willard,  Sup't  Schools,  Springfield;  Geo.  D.  Broomell,  A.ss't  Sup't  Schools,  Chi- 
cago.   Business. 

Thursday. — Forenoon — 9  o  clock. — Methods  of  Teaching  Universal  History: 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Discussion  of  above :  Matthew 
Andrews,  Macomb;  H.  W.'Snow,  Professor  of  Ilistorj^  Chicago  High  School;  J. 
AV.  Cook,  State  Normal  School,  111.  School  Records  and  Reports :  E.  AV.  Coy,  Prin- 
cipal Peoria  Hisfh  School.  Discussion  on  above :  T.  H.  Clark,  Sup't  Schools, 
Ottawa;  AV.  D.  Hall,  Sup't  Schools,  Lasalle;  A\^  L.  Pillsbury,  Principal  Alodel 
High  School,  Normal;  Edwin  P.  Frost,  Principal  Springfield  High  School;  B.  R. 
Cutter,  Principal  AA^asliington  School,  Chicago. 

Afternoon — 3  o'clock. —  Ought  Text-Books  to  be  furnished  at  public  expense?  E. 
C.  Smith,  Sup't  Schools,  Dixon.  Discussion  on  above:  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chi- 
cago ;  Rev.  Albert  Ethridge,  Sup't  Schools,  Bureau  Co. ;  S.  M.  Etter,  Sup't  Schools, 
Bloomington;  Jno.  H.  Atwoocl,  Onarga.  Teaching  Drawing  in  Public  Schools: 
Miss  C.  F.  Currier,  Chicago.     Business. 
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Friday. — Forenoon — 9  o'clock. — School  Accommodations :  E.  A.  Gastman,  Su- 
perintendent Schools,  Decatur.  Discussion  on  above :  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall,  Normal 
School,  111.;  P.  11.  Walker,  Principal  Schools,  Creston;  Henry  Rulison,  Principal 
Schools,  Durand ;  J.  Y.  Thomas,  Principal  Schools,  Dixon ;  Sup't  S.  W.  Maltbie, 
Gencsco ;  C.  P.  Hall,  Principal  Schools,  Granville. 

Afternoon — 2  o'clock. — Special  Teaching:  Ira  8.  Baker,  Principal  Skinner 
School,  Chicago.  Discussion  on  above:  Sup't  W.  A.  Bemis,  Rock  Island;  Alfred 
Kirk,  Principal  Carpenter  School,  Chicago;  H.  H.  L.  Smith,  Sup't  Schools,  Alton; 
O.  T.  Snow,  Principal  Schools,  Batavia.    Closing  Business. 

STATE  TEACnEJRS'  IXSTITUTE. 
The  next  session  of  this  body  will  be  held  in  the  Normal  University,  at  Normal, 
Illinois,  commencing  on  Monday,  the  8th  day  of  August  next,  and  continuing  two 
weeks.  The  sessions  of  the  institute  have  annually  increased  in  size  and  interest. 
It  is  noAV  probably  the  largest  association  of  the  kind  in  the  countrj'.  A  more 
profitable  session  is  expected  this  j-ear  than  ever  before. 

SOUTnERX-ILLIXOIS  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  bodj'  will  meet  during  the  last  week  in  August.  The  Executive  Committee 
have  secured  the  services  of  some  of  our  ablest  men  and  best  practical  workers. 
The  programme  is  not  yet  complete  in  all  its  details,  but  will  be  published  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Teacher.  Addresses  will  be  delivered  b}^  Hon.  Newton  Bate- 
man,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ;  Dr.  E.  O.  Haven,  Pres't  North- 
western University ;  W.  A.  Jones,  Pres't  Indiana  State  Normal  School ;  Pres't  R. 
Edwards,  Illinois  Normal  University ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Illiuoislndustrial  Universi- 
ty;  S.  31.  Etter,  City  Superintendent,  Bloomington;  E.  A.  Gastman,  Citj'  Superin- 
tendent, Decatur;  Prof.  Clark  Braden,  Carbondale;  W.  T.  Jackson,  Prof  F.  O. 
Blair,  and  othei's.  Periodicals  will  be  read  by  ladies  each  afternoon.  Discussions 
and  reports  on  topics  of  interest  to  all  will  constitute  the  main  feature  of  llie 
exercises.    The  usual  railroad  facilities  will  be  had  by  those  attending. 

KA  TIOKA  L  ED  I'CA  TIOXA  L  C  OX  VEXTIOXS. 

From  the  comparative  nearness  of  the  place  of  meeting  of  these  bodies,  it  is  liopevl 
that  our  state  will  be  represented  in  them  by  a  goodly  delegation  of  its  teachers. 
The  meetings  will  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  15,  1(5,  17,  18  and  19.  The 
programmes  are  as  follows. 

American  Normal-Scuool  Association. 

Monday,  August  15. — 9  a.m..  Opening  exercises  and  organization.  9.00,  Address 
by  the  President,  John  Ogden,  Principal  Fisk  Univel•sit^^  Nashville,  Tenn.  10, 
Report  on  Course  of  Studt/for  Xormal  Schools,  by  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Principal  State 
Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.  10.30,  Discussion  of  same.  11.30,  A  paper  on 
Treatment  of  Dunces,  by  iliss  Fanny  M.  Jackson,  Principal  of  Institute  for  Colored 
Youth,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.30  P.M.,  Model  Schools  in  connection  icith  Nornml  Schools:  A  paper  by  Richard 
Edwards,  LL.D.,  Pres't  Normal  University,  Normal,  111.  3,  Discussion  of  the  same. 
-1.30,  Vocal  Music  in  Normcd  Schools:  a  paper  by  Geo.  B.  Loomis,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

8  P.M.,  Address  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago,  111. 

I'uesday,  August  16. —  9  a.m..  Opening  exercises.  9.30,  llie  Recitations  of  Pwpil- 
tiMchers :  a  paper  by  A.  G.  Boydcn,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  BridgeAvater, 
Mass.  10,  Discussion  of  the  same.  11.30,  The,  Place  and  Value  of  Object  Lej^soris: 
a  paper  by  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  Pi'incipal  Cincinnati  Normal  School. 

2.30  P.M.,  I'he  Application  of  Mental  Science  to  Teaching:  a  paper  by  J.  W.  Dick- 
inson, A.M.,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Westtield,  Mass.  3,  Discussion  of  same. 
4.30,  Means  of  Providing  the  Ma^s  of  Teachers  tcith  Professional  Instruction :  a  paper 
by  S.  H.  White,  Principal  Normal  School,  Peoria,  111.  * 

8  P.M.,  General  Discussion  and  business. 

Notes. —  A  Paper  on  some  topic  relating  to  the  profession  will  also  be  read  by 
Geo.  M.  Gage,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn.  A  preliminary 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday  evening,  Aug.  13,  at  8  o'clock,  for  the  purpo<)e  of 
further  arranging  business. 

National  Teachers'  Association. 
Wednesday,  August  17. — 9  a.m..   Opening  exercises.    Addresses  of  Welcome. 
Response  and  Address  bj^  the  President.    Tran.saction  of  Business,  including  the 
Appointment  of  Committees,  Announcements,  etc.    Presentation  of  Reports  from 
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Committees  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  tlic  Association  in  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  the 
reports  to  be  subsequently  discussed  and  acted  upon  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Asso-  . 
elation.  Report  upon  the  Revmon  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  Association,  by  Prof. 
8.  H.  White,  Principal  of  Normal  iSchool,  Peoria,  111.  Report  upon  a  National 
University,  by  Dr.  J.  TV.  Hoyt,  President  of  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts, 
and  Letters.  Report  upon  the  Decimal  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  by  James 
B.  Thompson,  LL.D.,  Xew  York. 

2.30  P.M.,  Paper  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N. 
Y.  Subject — The  Proper  work  of  a  Primary  School.  The  paper  will  be  followed 
by  practical  exercises  in  teaching,  and  a  discussion. 

8  P.M.,  Address  by  Pres't  Chas.  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Thursday,  August  IS. —  0  a.m.,  Miscellaneous  Business.  9.30,  A  paper  by  Eben 
Tourjee,  Mus.  Doc.  Director  of  New-England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston, 
Mass.  Subject  —  Musicin  its  Relations  to  Common- School  Education.  The  subject 
will  be  illustrated  with  practical  exercises  given  by  classes  of  children  taken  from 
the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Stewart,  and  Avill 
afterward  be  discussed. 

2.30  P.M.,  A  paper  by  Prof.  George  A.  Chase,  Principal  of  Female  High  School, 
Louisville,  Kj'.  Subject —  The  Motives  and  Means  whicJi  shoidd  be  made  prominent 
in  School  Discipline  and  Instruction.    Discussion  of  subject. 

8  P.M.,  Lecture  by  Gen.  John  Eaton,  jr.,  National  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Washington,  D.C.  Subject  —  Tlic  Relation  of  tlie  National  Gomrnment  to  Public 
Educati^on. 

Friday,  August  19. —  9  A.it.,  Miscellaneous  Business.  9.15,  A  paper  by  L  S.  Baker, 
Esq.,  Principal  of  Skinner  Grammar  School,  Chicago,  111.  Subject — The  Clahns 
of  English  Qramnmr  in  Common  Schools.  Discussion  of  the  subject.  11,  Lecture  by 
Hon.  A.  S.  Kissell,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  iii  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Subject —  The  Duty  of  the  State  icith  reference  to  Higher  Education. 

2.30  P.M.,  A  paper  by  Z.  G.  Willson,'Esq.,  Principal  of  Clinton  Grammar  School, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Subject —  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Text-books  in  Schools.  Discussion 
of  the  subject. 

8  P.M.,  Lecture  by  Hon.  Frederick  A.  Sawyer,  United  States  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Subject  —  Free  Common  Schools-^  W7iat  they  can  dofoi'  a  State.  Closing 
Exercises. 

A  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Weddell  House 
on  Tuesday,  August. 16,  at  7  p.m.;  and  on  Saturday  at  9  a.m.  One  of  the  largest 
.school-houses  in  Cleveland  will  be  used  as  an  Educational  Bazaar,  for  the  exhibition 
of  school-books,  charts,  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.  The  hotels  and  private  boarding- 
houses  in  Cleveland  will  furnish  entertainment  at  reduced  rates  to  those  who  obtain 
the  proper  certificate  from  the  Committee  of  Reception.  This  Committee  will  be 
at  the  railway  stations  on  the  arrival  of  the  several  trains,  commencing  with  Satur- 
day noon,  August  13.  Particulars  in  regard  to  rates  will  be  given  hereafter.  The 
General  Ticket  Agents'  Association  having  resolved  to  make  no  reduction  of  fare, 
unless  it  can  be  done  by  issuing  round-trip  tickets,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to 
make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  railway  companies  in  reference  to  the 
meetings  at  Cleveland.  "Such  arrangements  as  have  been  or  shall  be  found  practi- 
cable will  be  seasonably  announced.  Educators  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are 
solicited  to  obtain  as  faVorable  terms  as  possible  for  their  several  localities,  and  to 
announce  the  same  in  suitable  public  journals. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

ILLINOIS. 
Chicago.— We  clip  the  following  from  the  recent  speech  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Briggs 
upon  retiring  from  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Education :  "In  April,  1868,  wc 
had  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education  1  High  and  17  District  Schools; 
in  April,  1870,  we  have  1  High,  21  District,  and  14  Primary  Schools.  Four  years 
ago  we  had  no  Primary  Schools,  and  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  labors  of  ray  serv- 
ice in  the  board,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Runyan,  to  prepare  the  plans  which  event- 
uated in  the  adoption  of  the  Primary-School  system,  which  we  have  so  far  carried 
into  effect,  as  is  shown  by  the  fourteen  Primary-School  buildings.  In  April,  1866. 
we  had  13,992  seats;  we  "have  to-day  25,750,  furnishing  accommodations  for  nearly 
100  per  cent,  more  children  than  we  had  four  years  ago.    The  total  enrollment  of 
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the  schools  in  April,  1866,  was  16,000;  in  April,  1870,  28,000.  The  average  num- 
ber belonging  at  that  time  was  15,000 ;  to-day  it  is  26,000.  The  average  daily  at- 
tendance was  then  14,000;  to-day  it  is  25,000;  —  sliowing  all  through  a  gain  ap- 
proaching closely  to  100  per  cent,  during  the  last  four  years.  While  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  very  much  less,  the  school  census  of  1806  showing  53,000  child- 
ren entitled  to  school  privileges,  to-d:iy  we  have  over  70,000  children,  so  that  with 
an  increased  school  population  of  about  25  per  cent,  we  have  nearly  doubled  the 
school  privileges.  At  the  same  rate  of  progress  for  the  next  four  years,  we  ought 
to  furnish  every  child  in  the  city  of  school  age  with  a  seat  in  the  schools  of  the  city." 

Jacksonville. — At  the  close  of  the  last  terra  the  classes  of  the  AVashington 
High  School  were  subjected  to  a  careful  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  term. 
The  pupils  sustained  themselves  to  their  own  credit  and  the  gratification  of  their 
friends,  many  of  whom  were  present.  The  school  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  I.  Wilkin- 
son, also  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  assisted  by  Mr.  Barber  and  Misses  Reed 
and  Merritt.  The  Superintendent  sends  us  the  following  monthly  report  of  the 
schools  of  the  city  for  April :  Total  number  registered,  1636 ;  extreme  attendance, 
16299;  number  of  days  lost,  2016;  times  tardy,  814;  cases  of  corporal  punishment, 
20;  number  of  visits  by  parents,  29;  number  of  visits  by  strangers,  54;  number 
of  seats  in  all  the  buildings,  1385;  percent,  of  attendance,  90.4;  per  cent,  of  punct- 
uality, 9G.2.  A  new  house  will  be  built,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  city,  the  ensuing 
summer.     With  a  few  exceptions,  the  schools  have  been  improving  during  the  year. 

Peoria. — The  Board  of  Education  have  been  investigating  the  subject  of  venti- 
lation in  connection  with  the  schools  under  their  charge.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee condemns  the  methods  now  used,  for  their  utter  inefficiency,  and  recom- 
mends the  introduction  of  the  Ruttan  .sj^stem  into  the  High  and  Sixth-Street 
schools.  The  steam  heating  apparatus  is  to  be  removed  from  the  building  of  the 
latter.  Steps  have  been  taketi  to  erect  a  new  primary-school  house,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  children  residing  on  the  east  bluft".  During  the  year  there  has 
been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  schools.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Superintendent  Dow,  the  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  raised,  improved 
methods  have  been  introduced,  and  uniformity  of  system  established.  There  is 
evident,  also,  an  increased  protessioual  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(*")  A  FEW  words  from  the  preface  will  jjrive  the  aiithor's  views  on  the  subject  which  he 
treats.  "The  main  feature  of  this  Logical  Treatise  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  tliorongh  in- 
vestigation of  the  nature  of  the  notion,  in  regard  to  which  the  views  of  the  scliool  of  Locke  and 
"Whateley  are  very  defective,  and  the  views  of  the  school  of  Kant  and  Hamilton  altogether  er- 
roneous. The  Port-Royal  Logic  complains  that  the  part  of  Logic  which  com  prebends  the  rules 
of  reasoning  is  regarded  as  the  most  important;  and  maintains  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
errors  of  men  arises  from  their  reasoning  t»»  wrong  principles  rather  than  from  their  reason- 
ing wrongly //•or/i  the  principles.  It  is  as  true  of  this  age  as  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
the  attention  of  logicians  has  been  conlined  almost  entirely  to  reasoning.  I  believe  that  it 
is  the  notion  which  requires  at  this  time  to  be  specially  examined.  I  believe  that  errors 
spring  far  more  frequently  from  obscure,  inadequate,  indistinct  and  confused  notions  in  their 
jn'oper  relation  to  Judgment,  than  from  Ratiocination."  By  the  freshness  of  style,  ami  the 
clearness  with  which  the  subiect  is  treated,  it  is  invested  with  much  greater  interest.  What 
is  obscurely  presented  by  some  of  the  other  authors  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  lind  here  made 
plain. 

0")  There  is  in  the  Institute  Reader  an  adaptation  to  its  purpose  which  will  commend  it  to 
all  concerned  in  drilling  classes  of  teachers.  For  the  most  ijrolitable  practice,  it  is  desirable 
to  use  readers  in  every  grade,  from  the  primary  to  the  highest.  This  plan  is  hardly  feasible 
at  institutes;  hence  the  drill-exercises  are  confined  to  a  single  book,  and  that  often  of  too 
high  a  grade.  The  volume  before  us  contains  a  series  of  progressive  lessons,  from  words  of 
one  syllable  to  some  of  the  finest  selections  in  our  literature,  and  is  adapted  to  an  important 
wantiu  institutes  and  normal  classes.  It  also  gives  many  practical  directions  to  primary 
teachers,  a  manual  of  articulation  for  drill  purposes,  and  suggestions  to  those  about  to  under-, 
take  the  work  of  conducting  institutes.  The  jjlan  is  an  admirable  one,  and  is  well  carried 
out. 

(48)  The  name  of  Philip  Phillips  is  associated  with  music,  tlic  country  over.  The  teacher, 
and  the  children  too,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  prepared  a  song-book  for  the  day  school 
containing  something  for  children  of  all  grades.  AV'hen  the  time  comes  for  the  lesson  in  sing- 
ing, the  teacher  will  find  in  it  directions Jiow  to  proceed;  and  when  she  desires  to  introduce 
variety  into  her  school,  here  are  a  number  of  new  and  attractive  songs  for  marching,  exer- 
cise, etc. 

(•"!J  Tjie  Law.'!  of  Discursive  Thought:  a  Text-Book  of  Formal  Zofiic    By  James  StcCosh.LL. 

D.,  President  New  Jersey  College.    Kobert  Carter  and  Brothers,  New  York.    12rao,  212  pages. 
(«)  The  IN.STITUTE  Readek  and  JSToRMAi,  CJLAS.S-B00K.    By  "William  H.  Cole.    Wilson,  Hinklo 

&  Co.,  Cincinnati.    12mo,  3G0  pages. 
(«)  Philip  Phillips's  Day-School  Singer.    Wilson,  Hinkle  it  Co.,  Cincinnati.    l2mo,  168  pages. 
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These  are  also  called  crayfishes,  fresh-water  lobsters,  and  we  have 
heard  boys  in  this  neighborhood  call  them  'crow-dads'.  Almost  any 
person  can  fish  up  these  little  animals  from  the  brooks,  ponds,  or 
marshes.  In  their  native  haunts,  or  in  a  large  jar  of  water,  they  may 
be  seen  to  crawl  about  with  their  legs,  or  dart  rapidly  and  gracefully 
backward  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  abdomen.  You  may  take  a  lesson 
in  the  art  of  fencing  by  teasing  them  on  the  bare  floor  or  table.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  them  eat:  taking  food  in  their  large  claws  or  j)inchers, 
and  then  passing  it  on  to  the  several  pairs  of  jaws  which  are  on  the  under 
side  and  considerably  back  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  They 
eat  mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  various  animal  substances.  They  reach 
out  their  long  antennae  or  feelers  to  carefully  examine  any  object  of 
interest,  to  see  whether  it  be  an  enemy  or  a  friend,  food,  weed,  or 
pebble.  In  case  the  pond  dries  up,  they  dig  to  water,  often  piling  tl)c 
pellets  of  mud  in  the  form  of  a  dome  over  the  opening  of  the  hole. 

In  spring,  perhaps  about  the  first  of  May,  the  shells  or  skins  will  be 
seen  scattered  about  the  water,  as  though  there  had  been  a  great  epi- 
demic among  the  crawfishes.  These  fragments,  however,  at  that  time, 
adhere  together,  and  yet  they  are  free  from  any  ofl:ensive  smell,  show- 
ing the  absence  of  fleshy  substance.  The  large  shield  or  carapace 
which  covers  the  fore  part  of  the  body  Avill  be  found  loose  at  the  back 
end  of  the  skin,  which  is  really  the  cast-off  dress  of  our  specimen.  He 
renews  himself  with  the  young  leaves  and  flowers  of  spring-time.  One 
whole  garment  lasts  him  just  a  year.  It  will  be  worth  while  for  any 
one  possessed  of  an  ordinary  amount  of  curiosity  to  hunt  up  a  craw- 
fish, at  this  time.  He  can  swim  w^ell  enough,  still  no  one  need  hesitate 
XVI— 30. 
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to  handle  him,  even  if  he  is  a  lusty  fellow,  for  his  skin  is  as  soft  and 
yielding  as  the  back  of  your  hand.  His  claws  can  not  pinch,  and  he 
seems  to  know  it,  making  scarcely  any  resistance.  For  a  few  days  he 
expands  in  size,  by  means  of  nourishment  previously  stored  away.  A 
new  shell  is  formed  imder  the  old  one  before  it  is  cast  oft". 

People  often  find  two  curious,  white,  concave,  bony  substances  in 
the  stomach,  which  I  have  always  heard  called  'eye-stones'.  These 
are  very  large  before  the  new  shell  is  formed,  and  small  or  wanting 
after  it  is  formed.  These  stones  are  the  bundle  of  broadcloth  and 
trimmings  rolled  up  for  the  new  suit.  If  the  shell  be  very  soft,  sev- 
eral pairs  of  fringes  will  be  seen  hanging  below  the  carapace  and' at- 
tached to  the  base  of  the  legs.  These  are  gills,  and  aid  the  animal  in 
getting  oxygen  into  his  blood.  He  has  no  sign  of  an  internal  skeleton 
like  that  of  a  squirrel,  a  bird,  a  snake,  or  a  fish,  but  in  stead  is  this 
jacket  of  armor,  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached.  The  abdomen  is 
made  of  seven  or  eight  rings  or  segments,  which  can  move  freely  by 
hinge-joints  up  and  down,  but  not  to  the  right  or  left.  The  legs  have 
each  six  joints,  moving  like  the  joints  of  the  abdomen,  but  they  are 
not  all  in  the  same  plane.  This  gives  them  a  free  motion  in  any  direc- 
tion. This  principle  is  employed  in  machinery,  as  in  the  joints  of  the 
rods  running  from  a  horse-power  to  the  separator  in  a  threshing- 
machine.  Some  of  these  legs  or  antennas  are  occasionally  broken  oft" 
by  falling  stones  or  other  accidents.  They  soon  grow  out  again  — 
first  as  soft,  pulpy  masses,  hardening  after  they  acquire  the  proper 
size.  The  new  claw  doos  not  grow  as  large  as  the  old  one :  hence  the 
difierence  in  size  often  noticeable  in  the  crawfish  or  lobster.  Their  eyes 
are  movable,  and  placed  on  jointed  stalks  or  limbs,  so  they  can  bo 
thrust  out  much  farther  than  those  of  a  boy  who  has  caught  a  large 
fish.  A  moderate  magnifying  power  shows  the  surface  of  each  eye  to 
be  made  up  of  large  numbers  of  little  square  pieces.  Each  of  these  is 
the  surface  of  a  small  eye  or  facet.  He  is  supposed  to  hear  by  an  ap- 
paratus at  the  base  of  one  pair  of  antenna^,  and  to  smell  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  concave  bony  processes  just  forward  of  the  mouth.  They  grow 
slowly  and  live  to  a  great  age.  They  have,  at  least,  five  pairs  of  jaws, 
which  are  external  and  move  laterally,  in  stead  of  up  and  down  as  in 
the  vertebrate  animals.  To  the  middle  ring  of  the  abdomen  is  attached 
a  pair  of  jointed  appendages.  Those  before  it  and  behind  it  also  have 
similar  appendages.  If  the  fore  part  of  the  fish  were  made  of  rings  — 
one  for  each  pair  of  legs, —  then  we  should  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
same  plan  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  body.  The  body  of  a  centi- 
pede is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  such  movable  rings,  each  sup- 
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porting  a  pair  of  legs.  One's  attention  called  to  this  point  and  a  little 
thought  upon  the  subject  will  generally  cause  him  to  suppose  that  the 
body  (cephalothorax  or  head-body)  is  composed  of  several  rings  consolid- 
ated. But  this  doesn't  prove  it.  The  mystery  is  solved  beyond  a 
doubt,  by  studying  the  young  specimen  before  and  soon  after  it  leaves 
the  egg.  In  this  there  is  a  ring  for  each  pair  of  legs  or  claws.  But 
this  examination  reveals  another  point  of  interest :  the  legs,  the  append- 
ages on  the  abdomen,  the  jaws  and  antennro  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able the  one  from  the  other.  The  jaws  and  antennje,  then,  are  of  the 
same  fundamental  nature  (homologous  to)  as  the  legs.  This  is  even 
true  of  the  eyes,  so  we  may  say  the  eyes  are  raised  on  the  tips  of 
arms  or  legs.  The  same  princijiles  apply  to  the  body  and  head  of 
insects. 

The  thorough  student,  who  wishes  to  acquire  comprehensive  views  of 
animals,  must  study  the  young  as  well  as  the  mature,  and  compare 
them  carefully  with  other  classes  of  the  same  branch. 

The  young  scholar,  unless  very  skillful  and  observing,  will  fail  to 
notice  that  the  blood-vessel  is  along  the  general  cavity  next  to  the 
back;  that  the  colorless  blood  is  thrown  forward  by  piilsations  in  this 
vessel  called  a  heart.  These  pulsations  can  be  seen  by  removing  the 
top  of  the  carapace.  He  needs  help  or  hints  to  find  the  nerve-cord 
running  along  the  lower  floor  of  the  body  next  to  the  legs.  This,  in 
the  young  crawfish,  is  plainly  marked  off"  into  ganglia  or  bunches,  one 
for  each  segment.  The  cord  divides  around  the  tesophagus.  In  old 
animals  the  ganglia  are  more  or  less  nnited.  The  alimentary  canal 
(a^sophagus,  stomach,  and  intestine)  runs  fi'oni  one  extremity  to  the 
other  through  the  middle  of  the  body. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  facts,  together  with  many  other  items  of 
less  importance  scarcely  less  interesting,  were  discovered  by  students 
of  the  present  Junior  Class  in  Chicago  University,  without  the  aid  of 
books  or  teacher,  except  now  and  then  a  hint  as  to  Asiiat  to  look  for. 
Those  who  studied  the  specimens  most  carefully  were  most  interested. 
While  some  were  studying  these  specimens  and  daily  reporting  their 
discoveries  to  the  teacher  and  members  of  the  class,  others  were  work- 
ing on  skins  and  skeletons  of  birds,  telling  how  the  latter  corresponded 
to  the  bones  of  their  own  bodies ;  others  were  working  in  like  manner 
on  frogs,  snails,  fishes,  and  insects.  There  are  questions  and  discuss- 
ions by  class  and  instructor,  and  occasional  references  to  books.  Some 
account  is  kept  by  the  teacher  of  the  work  done  by  each  member  of  the 
class.  About  half  the  time  is  occupied  by  a  coui-se  of  lectures  on  Com- 
parative Zoology.     Once  in  four  weeks  they  spend  an  hour  or  more  in 
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writing  answers  to  questions  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  class- 
room. If  the  answers  are  worthy,  they  are  passed;  if  not,  they  must 
work  harder,  make  up,  or  fail  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  a  general  ex- 
amination. I  have  tried  similar  classes,  adhering  more  strictly  to  the 
words  and  plans  of  a  text-book;  but  the  way  above  mentioned  gives 
the  best  satisfiiction  to  my  classes  and  to  their  teacher.  I  am  aware 
that  the  plan  is  condemned  by  many  college  professors,  as  one  utterly 
impracticable,  failing  to  awaken  interest  and  to  give  correct  views 
of  the  subject.  The  answers  of  the  classes  who  pursue  this  method 
have  frequently  surpi'ised  me  by  being  full,  accurate,  and  comprehen- 
sive. It  is  true  that  some  are  listless  and  fail  to  fully  comprehend  the 
situation ;  but  they  are  fewer  than  when  pursuing  the  ordinary  text- 
book method. 


GRAMMAR  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Much  time  is  wasted  and  much  labor  thrown  away  by  not  beginning 
in  the  right  place  to  teach,  that  is,  not  teaching  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time.  This  is  lamentably  true  in  the  study  of  Grammar.  Theo- 
ries are  given  for  which  the  pupil  has  no  use  —  theories  which  he  can 
not  apply,  having  nothing,  comparatively,  to  which  to  apply  them. 

What  is  wanted  is  Training  hi  Language,  and  grammar,  so  called, 
will  be  cared  for.  At  most,  grammar,  so  called,  may  be  mastered  by  a 
few  months  (a  few  weeks?)  of  careful  study.  The  language  can  not 
be  mastered  by  a  life  of  study. 

Assuming  that  the  general  outlining  of  a  course  of  study  is  into  three 
groups — Primary,  Intermediate  or  Grammar,  and  High  School, — it 
may.  not  be  out  of  place  to  present  a  syllabus  of  the  especial  work  in 
language  which,  it  is  believed,  should  be  given  in  a  primary  course,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  reading  and  spelling.. 

GENERAL. 

1.  Let  the  work  of  increasing  the  chilcVs  vocabulary  be  constant  and 
upperniosL 

2.  Train  the  child  to  use  his  vocabulary  correctly  when  talking. 

3.  Be  sure  that  the  child  can  place  upon  slate  or  paper,  correct  in  all 
particulars,  his  vocabulary  as  used  verbally. 

SPECIFIC. 

1.  Exercise  the  pupil  in  forming  full  and  well-sounding  sentences,  as 
a  specialty,  as  well  as  in  all  recitations  (avoiding  pedantry,  of  course : 
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monosyllabic  answers  are  to  be  preferred  when  they  are  most  appro- 
priate). This  work  should  begin  when  the  child  first  enters  school, 
and  should  cease  not  until  he  leaves.  It  should  constitute  a  large  share 
of  the  first  year's  training,  when  the  child  is  beginning  to  recognize  the 
pictures  of  his  vocabulary. 

2.  Develop  the  idea  and  definition  of  a  sentence. 

3.  Teach  that  the  first  Avord  of  every  sentence  must  begin  with  a 
capital  letter. 

4.  Teach  that  the  words  I  and  O  must  each  be  written  with  a  capital. 

5.  Lead  the  pupil  to  discover  that  some  words  are  name  v:ords,  call 
them  nouns  at  once,  and  lead  him  to  see  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
nouns.  Define  each,  and  add  to  the  definition  of  a  proper  noun  the 
words  'the  first  letter  of  which  is  always  a  capital'.* 

6.  Lead  the  pupil  to  see  that  there  are  four  kinds  of  sentences.  De- 
velop the  definition  of  each,  and  give  the  kind  of  stop-vci^\\  to  be  used 
after  each. 

7.  Lead  the  pupil  to  see  that  some  nouns  stand  for  one  person  or 
thing,  while  others  stand  for  two  or  more.  Develop  the  word  singular, 
and,  after  finding  a  necessity  for  another  term,  giving  the  word  jslural. 

8.  Teach  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns. 

L  Those  whose  plural  is  formed  regularly. 

IL       "  "         "  "  by  change  of  words. 

IIL       "       ending  in  y. 
IV.       "  "     o. 

V.      "  "     f. 

9.  Teach  the  foi-mation  of  the  plural  of  letters  and  signs, 

10.  Give  the  2yossessive/or)ns  of  nouns,  and  in  spelling  orally  do  not 
fail  to  name  the  apostrophe. 

11.  Teach  the  names  of  the  months  and  days  of  the  week,  their  ab-= 
breviations,  and  other  common  abbreviations.  In  spelling  the  abbrevi- 
ations, give  the  period  as  a  part  of  the  spelling. 

12.  Develop  the  use  of  the  comma  in  a  succession  of  particulars 
where  a7id  is  omitted. 

13.  Teach  the  use  of  the  comma  when  a  part  of  the  sentence  is 
transposed. 

14.  Develop  the  subject  of  a  sentence.  Define.  When  the  pupil  is 
ready  for  it,  tell  him  to  call  the  other  part  of  the  sentence  the  predicate. 
Many  lessons  should  be  devoted  to  forming  sentences  and  separating 


*  The  Germans  when  spelling  a  word,  orally,  beginning  with  a  capital  letter,  al- 
ways indicate  it :  thus,  large  M  -  a  -  n  -  n,  Mann  (man). 
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them  into  sicbject  and  predicate.     The  pupil  should  form  the    sentence. 
Teacher  may  give  the  topic  and  other  specifications. 

15.  Classify  and  name  all  the  words,  each  according  to  its  use.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  subject,  give  the  common  name  of  each,  as  verb,  ad- 
jective, etc. 

Too  much  importance  can  not  be  given  to  the  third  general  head,  for 
in  this  particular  is  our  language  most  deficient.  Indeed,  this  whole 
course  should  be  developed  by  means  of  a  systematic  course  of  com- 
position, an  outline  of  which  may  be  given  in  another  paper. 

STRAWS. 


FLOWERS    OUT    OF     DOORS. 


BY  B.  K.  CUTTEK. 


A    CYPKESS   POLE 

Is  one  of  the  handsomest  ornaments  ever  seen  in  the  country,  but  it  is 
rather  a  rarity,  because  so  few  persons  know  how  to  make  one  or  know 
how  to  start  the  seed.     But  it  well  repays  all  labor  and  expense. 

The  materials  needed  are  a  pole  or  stafli'from  8  to  18  feet  long,  a  bar- 
rel or  hogshead  hoop,  a  round  wheel  or  truck  made  of  a  piece  of  pine 
board,  from  6  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  three  hooks  or  pegs,  plenty  of  good 
strong  linen  twine,  one  or  two  balls,  and  some  shingle-nails. 

The  pole,  hoop  and  truck  must  correspond  in  dimensions :  as,  for 
instance,  if  you  use  a  short  staft*,  you  must  use  a  small  hoop  and  truck, 
etc. 

Select  a  good  fertile  spot,  not  exposed  to  the  wind  or  shaded  by  trees 
or  buildings,  manure  well,  dig  deep,  rake  fine  and  smooth,  lay  your 
hoop  on  the  bed  and  mark  a  furrow  just  outside  of  it  for  your  seed, 
which  should  have  been  soaked  six  or  eight  hours  in  warm  water. 
Sow  and  cover  about  an  inch  deep,  perhaps  a  little  less. 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  sowing,  or  Avhen  the  vines  begin  to  grow, 
set  your  pole,  which  is  prepared  as  follows.  The  jjole,  which  should 
be  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  large  end,  according  to 
length,  should  be  tapered  down  to  one  half  the  size  at  the  small  end, 
and  the  truck  fitted  firmly  on  it,  from  15  in.  to  4  ft.  from  the  top.  Now 
drive  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  shingle-nails,  at  equal  distance  from 
each  other,  into  the  edge  of  the  truck,  to  fasten  the  strings  upon ;  drive 
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a  nail  into  the  top  of  the  pole;  begin  and  string  tlie  top  first,  by  fasten- 
ing the  twine  to  one  of  the  nails  in  the  truck,  then  pass  to  the  nail  in 
the  top,  then  down  to  the  next  nail,  giving  the  twine  a  turn  around 
every  nail  as  you  proceed.  Xow  cut  off"  as  many  lines  twice  as  long  as 
from  the  truck  to  the  foot  of  the  pole  as  you  have  nails  in  the  truck, 
then  fasten  them  in  the  centre  upon  the  nails,  taking  care  not  to  get 
them  snarled  or  tangled,  which  may  be  prevented  by  driving  a  nail  into 
the  pole  near  the  bottom  and  giving  the  lines  a  turn  around  it  as  you 
fasten  them  to  the  nails  in  the  truck,  draw  them  taut,  so  as  to  keep  each 
line  separate. 

The  best  pegs  are  made  from  a  piece  of  board,  with  a  notch  cut  in  it 
to  allow  the  hoop  to  rise  and  fjill  as  the  lines  shrink  or  stretch.  Place 
the  hoop  in  position  inside  of  the  plants,  and  fasten  with  the  pegs 
driven  with  their  backs  inward ;  leave  the  hoop  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground,  resting  on  the  lower  shoulder  of  the  pegs ;  now  fasten  the  lines 
at  equal  distance  apart  to  the  hoop,  being  careful  not  to  raise  the  hoop 
by  drawing  the  lines  too  tight,  as  this  allowance  must  be  made  for  con- 
traction from  dampness.  Train  the  little  vines  as  they  appear,  water 
and  cultivate  as  you  would  any  other  vine,  and  you  will  have  something 
to  show  your  friends  in  a  few  weeks. 

ROCKWOEK. 

As  many  school-houses  are  placed  in  an  inclosure,  it  gives  a  tine 
chance  for  flowers  aroimd  the  house  and  yard ;  and  as  every  teacher  is 
supposed  to  know  how  to  arrange  and  sow  the  flower-beds,  we  will 
pass  them  by,  and  speak  of  another  embellishment,  rockwork.  Gather 
stones  ranging  in  size  from  a  pint  mug,  or  a  piece  of  chalk,  to  a  bushel 
basket,  and  lay  some  of  the  largest  around  in  a  circle,  from  three  to 
six  feet  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  and  number  of  stones  at  hand ; 
then  fill  up  even  with  good  soil;  then  lay  on  another  row  of  the  largest 
stones  left,  filling  up  as  before,  taking  care  to  break  joints  and  to  draw 
in  as  you  proceed,  so  ^s  to  have  the  pile  come  to  a  point,  which  may  be 
made  of  one  large  conical-shaped  stone.  It  may  be  as  well  to  put  in 
some  sods,  with  the  grass  side  down,  among  the  stones,  to  prevent  the 
dirt  from  washing  out. 

On  the  rockwork  you  can  plant  Nasturtium,  Morning  Glory,  Portu- 
laca.  Petunia,  and  if  you  have  a  Lautana,  Heliotrope,  Verbena  or  Ma- 
deira vine,  it  will  be  all  the  better.  Be  careful  to  water  copiously  and 
keep  the  weeds  out,  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  flowers. 
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MY    LITTLE  FOLKS    AND   L— Continued. 


BY   MISS  EDITH  T.   JOHNSON. 


We  have  made  some  considerable  j^rogress  since  you  saw  us,  for  we 
have  now  mastered  quite  a  goodly  number  of  words.  The  new  word 
we  have  just  learned  is  play,  so  I  print  under  it  on  the  board  lay,  may, 
hay,  day,  ray,  say,  pay,  fay,  pray,  tray  and  stray,  which  the  children, 
Avith  a  little  care,  rapidly  and  delightedly  conquer.  Then  we  make 
three  kinds  of  sentences  with  the  word  play  in  each :  a  telling,  an  ask- 
ino-  and  a  commanding  sentence.  When  we  have  made  a  sufficient 
number  of  them,  I  say,  but  "Belle  and  Luly  have  what  Avith  us  and 
o-one  home?"  They  soon  say  played.  I  print  played  on  the  board, 
and  we  observe  what  two  letters  are  added  to  play  to  make  played. 
Then  I  print  pray,  prayed ;  stray,  strayed.  In  a  similar  way  I  teach 
them  the  words  playing,  staying,  straying,  haying,  mayiug,  etc.  When 
the  simple  or  root-word  is  mastered,  they  are  now  ready  for  most,  if  not 
all,  words  ending  in  ed  or  ing.  Another  of  our  words  to-day  is  march. 
Being  the  name  of  one  of  our  favorite  amusements,  they  are  attracted  to 
it.  Of  course,  they  readily  respond  marched,  marching,  as  I  place  these 
words  before  their  watchful  eyes.  I  draw  my  crayon  through  the  m 
and  say  What  have  we  left?  and  thus  learn  arch,  arched,  arching. 
Then  I  add  1  and  get  larch,  and  st  and  get  starch,  starched,  stai-ching. 
We  take  the  word  mother,  and  crossing  out  the  m  have  other,  and  add- 
ing s  get  smother.  So  we  treat  various  other  words,  till  the  children 
of  themselves  master  new  words  from  their  likeness  to  the  ones  already 
conquered. 

To-morrow  morning,  I  tell  them,  if  they  say  their  words  promptly 
and  prettily,  they  will  hear  some  little  folks  chattering  to  each  other. 
(In  the  mean  time  let  me  tell  you  that  we  have  the  given  names  of  all 
the  little  folks  on  the  board,  and  that  the  children  know  them.)  The 
day  has  come  and  Ave  are  all  ready  for  our  school  fun.  I  point  rapidly 
to  the  following  words,  Avhich  I  printed  on  the  board  last  evening. 
Luly,  tell  Belle  to  play.  Belle,  tell  Luly  to  read.  Lyu,  throAV  the  ball. 
Maggie,  catch  it.  Run,  quick,  Lizzie.  Be  spry,  Nellie.  Annie,  don't 
cry.  What's  the  matter?  Are  you  hurt?  I'm  so  sorry.  What  a 
pretty,  straight  class!  Softly  —  one  —  two  —  seats.  They  think  it  very 
nice  to  send  themselves  to  their  seats,  and  consequently  go  Avith  light 
feet  and  happy  fiices. 

By  beginning  our  reading  in  this  Avay,  they  are  too  much  interested 
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to  Utter  the  words  iu  a  dull,  monotonous  tone,  as  we  did  wlien  we  read 
" I  go  up."     "You  go  up."     "We  go  up."     "They  go  up." 

After  practicing  thoroughly  the  reading  of  all  kinds  of  childish  sen- 
tences, we,  for  the  first  time,  have  books.  (Again  I  must  leave  my 
class  and  tell  you  that,  in  their  Oral  Arithmetic  work,  they  have  learned 
to  read  Arabic  numbers  as  high  as  one  hundred,  and  Roman  as  high  as 
twenty,  and  are  still  at  ^ork  in  both.) 

My  pupils  are  now  standing  erect  in  a  pretty,  straight  or  curved  line 
before  me,  with  their  books  by  their  sides  or  behind  them,  according  to 
the  directions  I  have  thought  best  to  give  them.  At  07ie  the  books  are 
brought  in  front,  at  tico  opened.  We  look  at  the  number  of  the  page 
and  lesson,  then  give  both  in  concert.  (The  word  Lesson  has  been  one 
of  the  board- words.)  We  then  talk  a  ieyv  moments  about  the  pictures 
and  proceed  to  the  reading.  We  find  at  the  first  book-exercise,  the 
books  having  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  charts,  that 
Ave  can  read  quite  a  number  of  pages  and  lessons.  The  children  are 
delighted  to  find  themselves  reading  a  book  without  any  trouble,  and 
are  only  too  sorry  to  have  reading-time  end. 

I  aim  always  to  have  every  word  or  sentence  uttered  as  if  we  were 
really  talking,  not  reading.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  make  my  pupils,  as 
much  as  possible,  take  the  place  of  the  person  who  really  said  the  M'ords. 

Concert  work  I  find  very  valuable.  I  talk  the  sentences  (if  I  say 
them  as  I  ought),  and  my  little  folks  imitate  me.  Some  times  I  vary 
the  concert  work  by  dividing  my  class  into  groups  of  twos,  threes,  foiu's, 
or  fives,  making  them  as  nearly  equally  good  as  i)Ossible,  then  see 
which  group  can  read  Avith  the  most  natural  expression.  Isccause  con- 
cert work  helps  us  greatly  to  get  right  expression  and  vigorous  life,  we 
must  be  sure  not  to  neglect  thorough  separate  drill  each  and  every  day. 
It  is  that  that  makes  the  perfect  reader. 

I  find  it  a  jjleasaut  and  a  useful  variation  to  teach  my  Second,  Third 
and  Fourth  Reader  classes  a  pretty  poem,  or  a  short,  spicy  prose  arti- 
cle, once  in  two  Aveeks  or  once  a  month,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
article  and  the  readiness  Avith  which  my  pupils  appreciate  the  sentiment 
and  commit  to  memory. 

To  sum  up  in  a  fcAV  Avords  the  elements  of  a  good  reading-class,  I 
should  say,  it  must  be  full  of  vigorous  life  and  capable  of  expressing 
every  thought  in  such  a  way  that  we  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  reader 
and  think  of  the  person  the  reader  represents ;  or,  in  other  Avords,  the 
reading  should  be  natural  talk. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  subject  of  phonics,  because,  though 
intimately  allied  to  good  reading,  I  think  it  should,  if  possible,  be  a  sep- 
XVI— 31. 
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arate  exercise.  We  must  not  attempt  too  many  things  at  a  time :  if  we 
do,  we  are  liable  to  fail  in  all.  I  favor  the  devoting  of  a  reading- 
exercise  to  reading  and  a  phonic  exercise  to  phonics. 


i:lementary  geographV.— ii. 


BY  PROF.  E.  C.   HEWKTT. 


As  I  have  already  said,  the  teaching  of  Geography  proper  should  bo 
preceded  by  some  preparatory  work.  This  work  should  be  in  the 
training  of  the  perceptive  faculties  chiefly,  as  these  are  first  developed 
in  the  child's  mind. 

Direction  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  learned.  Let  the  teacher 
determine  for  himself  a  north  and  south  line,  at  some  convenient  place 
in  the  neio-hborhood  of  the  school-house.  For  this  purpose,  he  should 
go  out  in  a  clear  evening;  and,  taking  his  position  at  some  convenient 
point,  observe  some  object, —  tree,  house  or  post, —  directly  imder  the 
iSTorth  Star.  Of  course,  the  line  from  his  place  of  standing  to  the  object 
observed  is  essentially  a  north  and  south  line. 

ISTow  let  him  take  out  his  little  class,  the  next  day,  and  explain  to 
them  the  line  that  he  has  thus  determined.  Let  each  little  pupil  stand 
in  his  place  of  observation,  and  look  at  the  object  he  has  fixed  upon; 
explain  to  him  that  he  is  looking  directly  north.  When  all  have  fixed 
this  direction  thoroughly,  then  teach  them  to  find  the  point  of  the  hori- 
zon exactly  opposite  the  one  they  have  already  noticed,  and  teach  them 
that  this  point  is  south.  Let  the  whole  class  now  face  to  the  north,  then 
to  the  south, — let  them  point  out  objects  to  the  north,  or  to  the  south, 
of  other  given  objects, — let  them  place  themselves,  one  to  the  north  or 
to  the  south  from  another,  as  you  may  direct.  Continue  such  exercises 
for  some  time,  until  these  directions  are  very  familiar.  Let  them  ob- 
serve which  walls  of  the  school-house  extend  in  a  north  and  south  line. 
Do  the  same  thing  for  the  fences  or  boundaries  of  the  school-house 
yard.  Then  let  them  name  such  roads  or  streets  in  the  vicinity  as  ex- 
tend in  the  same  direction.  When  this  matter  is  thoroughly  mastered 
by  the  little  learners,  then  let  them  once  more  stand  facing  to  the  north ; 
they  will  then  notice  that  their  backs  are  toward  the  south.  Next,  lot 
them  find  the  points  of  the  horizon,  on  each  hand,  which  are  half  way 
between  north  and  south.  Then  teach  them  that  the  point  on  the  right 
hand  is  east,  and  the  one  on  the  left  hand  is  tcest.     Now,  let  these  direc- 
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tions  be  fixed  by  exercises  exactly  similar  to  those  for  north  and  soutli. 

All  this  work  may  be  done,  and  should  be  done,  ont  of  doors ;  and 
certainly  no  physical  injury  will  be  done  to  the  children  by  the  exercise 
they  will  take,  or  by  the  fresh  air  they  will  breathe,  while  they  are  about 
the  work. 

Next,  teach  them  the  half-way  points;  and  then  give  them  the  names 
jVbrtheast,  /Southeast,  JVbrthwest,  and  /Southwest.  The  work  may  now 
be  taken  into  the  school-house,  there  to  be  followed  by  a  multitude  of 
exercises  on  the  direction  of  alleys,  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  of  the 
seats  one  from  another,  or  of  the  several  seats  from  the  stove,  the 
teacher's  desk,  or  other  articles  of  furniture.  Let  these  be  followed  by 
exercises  in  walking  in  a  given  direction,  and  by  exercises  pertaining 
to  directions  in  the  neighborhood.  For  instance,  ask  "  Which  way  is 
Mary's  house  from  the  school-house  ?  "  "  Which  way  is  John's  house 
from  Charles's  ?"  "  Which  way  does  Thomas  first  walk  when  he  leaves 
his  home  for  the  school-house  ?  Which  way  after  he  has  turned  the 
first  corner?    After  he  has  turned  the  second  corner?"  etc.,  etc. 

All  this  may  be  followed  by  exercises  in  hounding  the  school-house 
grounds,  a  neighboring  field,  a  square  in  the  town,  the  desks  in  the 
school-room,  etc.  In  all  cases,  have  the  boundaries  fully  given,  and 
always  m  or€?e;' — i.e.,  from  north,  by  east  and  south,  to  west.  These 
exercises  are  very  simple.  Are  they  ?oo  simple?  Who'll  try  them, 
and  report  on  the  result? 

yvrmal,  Mai/,  S3,  1870. 


>[ETHODS   OF   TEACHING  READING. 


BY  F.  H.   HALL. 


Ix  the  June  number  of  the  Teacher  there  appeared  two  articles  which 
seemed  to  favor  the  Phonic  Method  of  teaching  reading.  Each  of  the 
Avriters,  we  are  told,  is  the  author  of  a  primary  reader.  On  the  lOVth 
page  of  the  same  number  may  be  found  an  article  written  by  a  practi- 
cal teacher,  from  which  we  infer  that  her  decided  preference  is  the 
Word  Method. 

Now,  after  having  had  a  few  years'  experience  with  the  latter  method 
and  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  results  of  the  former,  we  think  the 
choice  between  the  two  a  question  of  vital  importance.  We  wish, 
therefore,  to  give  our  testimony,  and  hope  others  who  have  had  experi- 
ence with  one  or  both  methods  may  be  induced  to  do  likewise. 
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The  fact  that  in  several  schools  in  our  state  the  Phonic  (Sheldon) 
Method  has  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  at  length  has  given  place  to  the 
Word  Method,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Neither  is  it  unworthy  of 
notice  that  the  latter  is  the  method  employed  in  many  of  our  best 
schools,  including  one  which  has  been  styled  by  high  authority  'A 
Model  School'. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  one  or  two  of  the  statements  made  by  an 
advocate  of  the  Phonic  Method.  We  find  on  the  200th  page  of  the 
Teacher  the  following :  "  The  sound  of  e  in  egg  occurs  hundred  of 
times  oftener  than  e  in  be^  In  order  to  tost  this,  take,  if  you  please,  the 
first  half  of  the  201st  page  of  the  Teacher.  In  reading  this  the  sound 
of  e  as  in  egg  occurs  twenty-eight  (28)  times,  while  the  sound  of  e  as 
in  be  will  be  heard  twenty-nine  (29)  times !  But  perhaps  the  author 
meant  to  say  that  e  when  not  used  in  co7inectio7i  with  another  voicel  has 
its  short  sound  a  hundred  times  oftener  than  it  has  its  long  sound. 
With  this  view  of  the  matter,  upon  examining  the  same  half-page, 
we  find  that  e  occurs  24  times  and  0  17  times.  It  is  possible  (though 
not  probable)  that  the  writer  regards  the  sound  represented  by  Prof 
Metcalf  by  tilde  e  the  same  as  e  in  egg.  Were  this  true,  we  should 
find  represented  on  the  half-page  mentioned  the  sound  of  e  in  egg  51 
times  and  that  of  e  in  be  29  times;  or,  the  sound  of  e  in  egg  occurs 
nearly  txcice  as  often  as  the  soirad  of  ein  be. 

But  neither  of  these  is  a  just  comparison  to  determine  the  usefulness 
of  the  rule.  The  number  of  cases  coming  under  the  rule  should  be 
compared  with  all  the  exceptions,  and  not  with  a  single  class  of  them. 
Now  upon  the  first  half  of  the  201st  page  the  letter  e  occurs  134  times. 
In  only  24  of  these  cases  does  e  alone  stand  for  its  short  sound.  The 
110  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  as  follows : 


e  = 

C' 

IV  times. 

ea  = 

fi 

once. 

e  = 

e 

in 

term,* 

23      « 

ea  = 

e 

in 

term,* 

twice. 

e  = 

1 

2       " 

ee  = 

1 

3  times 

e  = 

a 

once. 

ee  = 

e 

e  = 

a 

(( 

ie  =: 

c 

once.; 

e  silent. 

38  times. 

ei  = 

a 

twice. 

ea=^ 

e 

10      " 

eau  = 

\\ 

once. 

ea  = 

e 

once. 

Immediately  after  the  quotation  we  have  made  from  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  the  writer  says  '■'■and  so  of  all  the  other  voicels.'"  We  do  not 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  and  therefore  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  count  the  i's,  a's,  o's  and  u's,  upon  the  half-page   mentioned. 


The  printer  has  not  the  character  to  represent  this  sound  of  e. 
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The  author  probably  has  verified  it,  and  undoubtedly  is   correct  when 
she  affirms  that  what  is  true  of  c  is  true  of  the  other  vowels. 

"We  shall  go  back  to  the  school-rooin  better  satisfied  than  ever  with 
the  method  indicated  in  the  prefoce  of  Edwards  and  Webb's  First 
Reader  and  employed  by  many  of  the  best  teachers  in  this  and  other 
states;  namely,  the  Word  Method. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  DOING  SCHOOL-WORK.— IV. 


BY  E.   L.   WELLS. 


Miss  GooDSENSE  has  learned  by  experience  that  very  much  is  to  be 
gained  in  school-work  by  having  the  school-room  attractive  to  the 
pupils.  Many  annoyances  of  inexperienced  teachers  are  unknown  to 
her.  With  her,  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of 
cure."  Tardiness  is  almost  unknown.  Her  pupils  do  not  annoy  her 
with  troublesome  disputes.  They  are  obedient  and  respectful,  Avithout 
oft-repeated  lectui-es  on  good  morals  and  good  manners.  She  teaches 
much  by  example,  and  a  good  culture  is  given  her  pupils  that  can  not 
be  valued  in  dollars  and  cents.  Certain  institutions  of  learning  seem  to 
give  their  students  peculiar  traits  of  charactei*.  One  well  acquainted 
with  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  and  Mount  Hoi  yoke  Semin- 
ary, and  some  other  institutions,  can  often  recognize  their  rcsjjective 
students  by  their  peculiarities  of  culture. 

Some  of  the  ways  and  means  taken  by  Miss  G.  in  making  her  school- 
room a  loved  resort  for  her  pupils  are  here  given.  Of  course,  these  are 
adopted  as  required  by  the  circumstances  of  summer  or  winter,  of  house 
well  or  not  well  furnished,  etc.,  etc. 

A  few  hooks  or  headed  nails  are  obtained  by  her,  and  one  of  the 
directors,  by  request,  fastens  them  in  the  walls  of  the  room.  The 
pupils  are  asked  to  speak  to  their  parents  about  pictures  for  the  room. 
If  each  family,  that  can,  will  furnish  a  picture  to  remain  in  the  school- 
room until  the  close  of  the  term,  it  will  then  be  returned.  In  this  way 
a  supply  of  good  pictures  is  obtained,  some  of  which  are  used  for  object 
lessons  during  the  terra ;  and  some  children  there  are,  who  have  no  such, 
pleasures  at  home,  that  are  thus  made  happier  and  better. 

Is  it  strange  that  some  children  most  apt  to  be  tardy  will  be  aided  in 
punctuality  when  the  school-room  is  made  more  pleasant  than  theii- 
homes  ? 
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Some  times  engravings  arc  cut  from  magazines,  and,  with  colored 
paper  for  bordering,  are  tacked  to  such  phiccs  of  tlie  walls  as  will 
not  be  injured.  In  her  earlier  teaching  days,  IMiss  G.  some  times 
furnished  her  room  with  wall-maps  cut  from  an  old  atlas,  but  she  has 
since  learned  that  she  can  easily  get  any  board  of  directors  to  purchase 
for  their  school,  if  she  teaches  it,  a  good  set  of  Avall-maps. 

If  there  is  blackboard  room  sufficient,  she  and  her  pupils  draw  some 
nice  pictures  and  mottoes  thereon,  to  remain  a  while.  Some  times 
mottoes  are  painted  on  the  walls,  or  are  cut  from  colored  paper,  or  are 
made  on  card-board  and  fastened  to  the  same. 

In  the  lino  of  school-room  plants  and  flowers  Miss  G.  some  times  ex- 
eels.  In  one  of  the  houses  there  was  room  for  a  table,  Avhich  she  had 
covered  and  surrounded  with  plants  and  flowers,  interspersed  with  rock 
specimens  and  mosses.  In  the  centre  was  a  small  fountain  jet  of  water, 
and  a  basin  containing  some  gold-fish.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  tin  fountain,  on  Hiero's  plan,  and  concealed  mostly  below  the  table, 
only  cost  a  dollar,  the  fish  another  dollar,  and  the  plant-jars  another. 
The  plants,  rocks  and  mosses  were  collected  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  table  was  of  rough  boards,  the  result  of  a  few  minutes,  work. 
Do  n't  you  believe  that  simple  and  beautiful  arrangement  will  tell  foi- 
good  in  the  life  and  eternity  of  those  pupils  ? 

The  late  articles  in  the  Teacher,  by  B.  R.  Cutter,  on  '  Care  of  Plants 
in  School-Room ',  should  be  read  by  all  our  teachers. 

Some  times  hanging  baskets  made  of  cocoanut  shells,  or  basins,  or  old 
dippers  mimis  handles,  or  wire  baskets  lined  with  moss,  sustain  beauti- 
ful vine-plants.  Again,  festoons  of  oak  leaves,  or  evergreens,  are  found 
in  appropriate  places  of  the  room.  Once  a  beautiful  cone  of  leaves  and 
flowers  was  upon  the  stove.  I  found,  upon  examination,  upon  the  stove 
a  large  plate.  In  it  was  a  tall  glass  preserve-dish,  somewhat  broken, 
and  in  this  was  a  glass  drinking-goblet.  Each  of  these  three  con- 
tained water,  and  the  leaves  and  flowers,  most  tastefully  arranged, 
were  preserved  a  long  time.  Some  times  neat,  cone-shaped,  paper  bas- 
kets, wath  paper  trimmings,  arc  fastened  to  the  w^alls,  and  contain  dried 
grasses  and  everlasting  flowers.  Strings  of  bright  red  berries  are  hung 
tastefully  in  selected  places. 

But  enough  of  this.  The  contrast  of  this  method  of  making  school- 
rooms neat  and  attractive  can  be  found  all  over  our  state,  and  needs  not 
to  be  dwelt  upon  by  me. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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OBJECT      TEACHING 


BY  KLIZABETH  P.   PEABODY. 


The  object  teaching  of  the  Kindergarten  diflers  from  the  Pestaloz- 
zian  in  principle.  Froebel  went  to  Yverdun  in  the  course  of  his  self- 
education,  carrying  with  hinr  all  his  pupils  from  Keilhau;  but  became 
dissatisfied  with  Pestalozzi's  methods,  which  he  did  not  find  sufliciently 
organic.  The  great  object  with  Froebel  was  to  so  give  knowledge  that 
that  it  would  give  tlie  mind  power  of  governing  its  thoughts. 

Children  necessarily  get  impressions  (whether  we  educate  them  or 
not)  of  outward  things,  but,  getting  them  at  random,  they  confuse  and 
disorder  the  reasoning  i:)0\ver,  rather  than  educate  it;  and  a  child's  fancy 
is  a  subtle,  spontaneous  exercise  of  tJie  vnll,  Avhich  combines  these  im- 
pressions in  a  quite  bewildering  way,  until  a  perception  of  natural  ob- 
jects in  their  order  and  connection  \Nilh.  one  another  gives  the  standard 
of  truth  and  beauty.  The  first  objects  Avhich  Froebel  proposes  to 
children  for  examination  and  analysis  are,  therefore,  things  that  they 
have  themselves  made,  according  to  directions  involving  fundamental 
laws  of  organization. 

Wlieii  a  child  knows  himself  to  be  the  maker  of  any  thing  in  the  kinder- 
garten, he  knows  the  motive  which  caused  him  to  make  it  (for  Froebel 
always  would  have  children,  before  they  begin  to  make  any  thing, 
determine  its  destination  to  some  person,  who  is  to  be  gratified  or 
honored  by  it) ;  moreover,  the  child  knows  that  he  has  had  to  observe 
certain  conditions,  and  apply  certain  laws,  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
result.  Thus  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  thing,  and,  on  being 
jiroperly  qitestioned,  can  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  it,  as  a  Avork 
of  human  art.  By  frequent  repetition  of  these  analyses  of  things  that 
he  has  himself  made,  he  learns  lohat  it  is  to  analyze,  describe,  and  know 
a  thing  scientifically.  The  first  examination  he  makes  of  his  materials 
respects  only  their  form,  which  is  to  be  modified  by  his  action  upon  it. 
But  by-and-by  these  materials  become  the  subject  of  scientific  object 
lessons.  Each  is  a  work  of  nature,  and  not  his  work;  and  he  is  pre- 
pared to  intelligently  examine  it.  lie  knows  that  there  is  no  form 
which  he  makes  that  has  not  laws  of  being,  and  conditions  of  being, 
Avhich  become  his  own  immaterial  thoughts,,  acted  out  by  his  own  per- 
sonality, and  he  naturally  seek  to  know,  in  the  case  of  this  natural  ob- 
ject, what  were  the  conditions  and  the  laAVS  by  Avhich  it  became  what  it 
is.     Thus  is  opened  upon  him  the  Avhole  domain  of  science;  and  he  has 
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:i  iiietliod  t)t"  analysis  as  a  liabit  of  his  inind,  and  in  bis  own  developed 
consciousness  of  imniatcrinl  power  a  clue  to  the  Divine  Personality, 
whose  providence  and  thnnohts  are  law^s  of  nature,  the  conditions  of  its 
life. 

The  plan  of  object  teacliing  which  is  becoming  prevalent  in  our 
schools  is  the  Festalozzian,  ^vhich  dissipates  and  scatters  the  mind, 
because  the  objects  given  for  examination  are  not  given  in  any  natural 
order  and  connection.  It  is  certainly  better  than  to  teach  mere  words. 
It  is  better  to  let  children  see,  touch,  smell,  taste  and  listen  to  thiyigs 
themselves  than  to  learn  their  description  in  -words  "which  are  counters. 
But,  as  Miss  Youmans  says  in  presenting  her  'First  Lessons  in  Botany', 
to  take  the  place  of  this  desultory  object  teaching,  "a  lesson  one  day 
on  a  bone,  the  next  on  a  piece  of  lead,  and  the  next  on  a  flower,  may  be 
excellent  for  imparting  information,  but  the  lack  of  relation  among  these 
objects  unfits  them  for  developing  connected  and  dependent  thought." 
"It"  [this  practice  of  object  teaching]  "has  proved  incoherent,  desul- 
tory, and  totally  insuflicient  as  a  training  of  the  observing  powers."  And, 
by  the  way,  the  'Essay  on  the  Educational  Claims  of  Botany'  with 
which  this  book  closes  is  one  of  the  best  arguments  I  have  ever  seen 
(outside  of  the  Froebel  literature)  for  the  kindergarten  object  lessons. 
Every  teacher  and  superintendent  of  education  ought  to  read  and  in- 
wardly digest  this  essay,  which  speaks  of,  1st,  How  the  body  grows; 
2d,  How^  the  mind  grows;  od,  The  extent  of  early  mental  growth;  4th, 
Nature's  educational  method ;  5th,  Deficiency  of  existing  school  methods ; 
6t1i,  What  is  most  needed ;  Vth,  The  advantages  offered  by  Botany  (as 
a  study  to  be  as  universal  in  schools  as  Arithmetic  and  Geography,  if 
not  even  before  Geography) ;  8th,  Defects  of  common  botanical  study; 
ijth,  llenslow's  method.  I  am  often  asked  "After  the  kindergarten 
what?"  and  I  can  now  say,  Reading,  Writing,  and  Henslow's  method 
of  studying  Botany;  accompanied  by  what  has  already  been  well  begun 
in  the  kindergarten,  i.e.,  Arithmetic  and  Drawing.  Geography,  Gram- 
mar, and  Geometry,  should  come  still  latei', —  the  first  leading  the  mind 
from  home,  the  two  last  into  abstraction, — but  not  before  it  has  learned 
what  it  is  to  be  at  home  with  itself,  and  Avith  the  concrete. 
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OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,) 

Superintendent's  Office,  > 

Sprinofield,  July,  1870.     J 

THE  SCHOOL  LAW.- IMrORTAMT  JUDICIAL  DECISIONS. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  long  been  in  correspondence  with 
this  office,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  '  Common- 
School  Decisions',  that  I  have  always  firmly  held  and  maintained  the 
following  opinions  upon  certain  sections  and  provisions  of  the  school- 
law,  and  have  uniformly  advised  and  instructed  school-officers  and  all 
others  concerned  in  accordance  therewith,  viz : 

1.  That  under  the  36th  section  of  the  act,  as  amended  Feb.  16,  1865, 
county  superintendents  of  schools  may  lawfully  withhold  from  any 
township  its  proportion  of  the  public  school-fund,  if  the  trustees  fail  to 
report  to  him,  or  cause  to  be  reported,  the  condition  of  common  schools 
in  said  township,  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  required  by  law;  un- 
less the  forfeitui-e  so  incurred  is  duly  remitted,  for  good  cause  shown,  as 
provided  in  said  section  of  said  act ; 

2.  That  county  superintendents  of  schools  are  empowered,  and  it  is 
their  duty,  under  Sec.  15  of  the  act  aforesaid,  to  withhold  the  school- 
fund  from  any  township  whose  treasurer  has  not  filed  an  acceptable 
bond,  and  to  refuse  to  pay  any  money  to  such  treasurer  until  such  bond 
is  filed ; 

3.  That  Sec.  67  of  the  act  aforest^id  peremjitorily  requires,  as  an  es- 
sential condition  of  their  legality,  that  all  orders  drawn  by  boards  of 
directors  on  the  treasurer  shall  show,  on  their  face,  for  ichat  j^urjwse 
they  were  drawn ;  and  that  townshij)  treasurers  may  properly  refuse, 
and  should  refuse,  to  pay,  honor  or  recognize,  any  and  all  orders  in 
which  this  essential  requirement  is  omitted ; 

4.  That  an  order  thus  vitally  defective  and  illegal  can  not  be  made 
obligatory  and  good  by  the  recognition  of  any  subsequent  board  of  di- 
rectors or  by  the  act  of  any  other  school-officer  —  that  the  acts  of  any 
persons  constituting  a  board  of  directors  for  the  time  being  are  binding 
upon  their  successors  in  office  0)ili/  when,  or  to  the  extent  that,  such 
acts,  as  originally  done,  Avere  according  to  law/ 

5.  That  it  is  not  within  the  contemplation  of  the  statute  in  the  case 
that  any  director  should  sign  an  order  on  the  treasui'er  by  2^^'oxg,  or 
by  the  hand  of  another  person,  such  a  course  being  liable  to  gross  abuse, 

XVI— 32. 
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and  endangering  the  school-fund — and,  hence,  that  a  treasurer  may 
properly  refuse,  and  should  refuse,  to  pay  any  order  not  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  directors  in 2y«irson. 

■  As  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  opinions  has,  at  various  times  and 
places,  been  doubted,  and  a  diflerent  construction  of  the  law  has,  in 
some  instances,  been  adopted  and  acted  upon,  I  have  much  satisfaction 
in  announcing  that  each  and  all  of  said  interpretations  of  the  school-law 
have  been  fully  and  distinctly  sustained  by  the  recent  decisions  of  our 
Supreme  Court.  I  note  this  fact  with  satisfaction,  because  it  settles 
and  puts  to  rest  several  vexed  questions  of  school  policy  and  practice; 
and,  esi^ecially,  because  the  rulings  of  the  court  are  eminently  salutary, 
and  protective  of  the  school-fund,  checking  a  very  dangerous  tendency 
to  pay  out  moneys  upon  illegal  or  insufficient  orders  —  moneys  around 
which  it  is  the  obvious  and  most  j^raiseworthy  intention  of  the  legislature 
to  throw  the  strongest  possible  safeguards. 

The  judicial  rulings  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  47th  volume  Illi- 
nois Reports.  The  first  two  points  arise  in  the  case  of  "  James  M. 
Pace,  et  al,  v.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois",  47  111.,  321;  and 
the  last  three,  in  the  cause  entitled  "  Josejih  F.  Glidden,  et  al.,  v.  Samuel 
F.  Hopkins  ",  47  111.,  525. 

The  last-named  case  originated  in  the  Circuit  Court,  in  an  action  by 
Hopkins  against  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  recover  principal  and  inter- 
est on  the  following  order : 

"Treasurer  of  Township ,  etc.    Pay  to  S.  F.  Hopkins,  or  bearer,  the 

sum  of  eighty  dolhirs,  out  of  any  moucy  belonging  to  School  Dist.  No.  7,  in  said 
township ;  interest,  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  due  two  years  after  date. 
"By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  Dist. 

"J.  V.  Eanball,    ) 

"  H.  Thompson,      >  Directors. 

"  R.  T.  Phillips,    ) 

''Per  Randall." 

The  order  had  been  drawn  by  ^fanner  board  of  directors.  Defend- 
ants resisted,  for  the  reason,  1st,  that  the  order  did  not  show  on  its  face 
for  what  purpose  it  was  drawn,  or  what  indebtedness  it  was  to  pay ;  2d, 
that  it  was  merely  a  time  obligation,  bearing  interest,  and  not  for  the 
payment  of  money  on  demand;  and  3d,  that  it  did  not  purport  to  be 
signed  by  the  directors  individually,  but  by  another  person  on  their  be- 
half All  which  objections  were  overruled  by  the  lower  court,  and  judg- 
ment was  for  plaintiff,  for  the  amount  of  the  order,  with  interest. 
Whereupon  the  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  by  writ  of 
error,  and,  after  a  full  hearing,  a  reversal  of  judgment  was  obtained. 

In  the  course  of  their  opinion,  the  court  say : 
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"  A  studied  design  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  protect  the  scliool-fund,  and 
guard  it  from  all  misapplication,  is  quite  apparent.  This  provision,  requiring  orders 
to  express  on  their  face  for  what  purpose  drawn,  must,  in  the  light  of  this  legislation, 
be  regarded  as  maiidatory,  and  the  provision  itself  is  so  just,  and  so  well  calculated 
to  protect  the  fund,  that  it  can  not,  and  ought  not,  in  any  case,  to  be  dispensed  with. 
The  order  offered  in  evidence  was  not  an  order  authorized  to  be  drawn,  and  conse- 
quently, it  furnishes  no  ground  of  action  against  the  succeeding  board  of  directors. 
The  board  of  school-directors,  though  a  corporation,  are  possessed  of  certain  spe- 
cially-defined powers,  and  can  exercise  no  others,  except  such  as  result,  by  fair  im- 
plication, from  the  powers  granted.  We  do  not  perceive  how  a  subsequent  board 
can  ratify  an  illegal  act  of  their  predecessors.  They  do  not  stand  in  the  relation  of 
principal  and  agent.  The  acts  of  each  board  must  stand  by  themselves,  and  be  tested 
by  tlie  law." 

"The  additional  point  is  made  by  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  that  the  order  was  not 
issued  by  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  but  by  one  onlj^ — he  acting  for 
the  others,  with  their  consent,  and  by  their  direction. 

"We  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  this  power  over  the  school-fund,  deposited  with 
the  board  of  directors,  can  be  delegated  by  one  to  the  other,  but  must  be  executed 
in  person.     It  is  ajycrsonal  trust,  and  can  not  be  delegated^ 

By  these  clear,  explicit  and  timely  rulings,  our  Supreme  Court  have 
rendered  a  very  valuable  public  service,  for  w^hich  they  will  receive  the 
thanks  of  all  the  friends  of  common  schools.  The  path  of  duty  now  ' 
lies  plain  and  straight  before  the  school-officers  of  the  state,  in  all  of  these 
important  particulars,  and  I  can  not  too  earnestly  urge  them  to  walk 
therein,  turning  not  at  all,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  Let 
it  be  especially  noticed,  that  one  director  can  not  legally  sign  the  names 
of  his  colleagues  to  an  order  on  the  treasurer  —  not  even  with  their  con- 
sent and  by  their  direction.  Each  director  must  individually  and  per- 
sonally sign  such  order,  or  it  ^vill  be  worthless. 

NEW  SCHOOL-HOUSES.— A  WORD  OF  CAUTION. 

In  no  other  particular  has  the  jjrogress  of  Illinois,  in  the  means  and 
appliances  of  public  education,  been  more  marked,  during  the  decade 
now  closing,  than  in  the  rapid  substitution  of  good  and  commodious 
school-houses  for  the  poor  and  ill-adapted  ones  that  were  generally  to  be 
found  ten  years  ago.  In  fact,  the  state  has  been  almost  revolutionized 
in  this  respect.  Intelligent  travelers  passing  over  our  railways  remark 
upon  the  number  of  large  and  substantial  school-buildings  that  form 
an  attractive  feature  in  the  landscape,  as  the  cars  flit  by. 

This  fact  all  who  believe  in  the  importance  and  value  of  free  schools 
contemplate  with  hopefulness  and  satisfiction  —  it  is  a  sure  exj^onent  of 
true  advancement  in  a  very  important  direction.  Next  to  an  accom- 
plished professional  teacher  and  an  intelligent  sympathizing  public 
sentiment,  a  convenient,  spacious,  well-arranged  and  well-furnished 
school-house  is  the  most  essential  condition  of  success ;  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  so  many  of  these  excellent  buildings  may  well  be  referred  to 
with  gratulation  and  pride. 
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But  my  object  now  is  not  felicitation,  but  caution.  In  a  former  offi- 
cial communication,  I  thought  it  j^roper  to  admonish  the  friends  of  com- 
mon schools  to  beware  of  imprudent  costliness  and  extravagance  in 
school-buildings  and  school-architecture.  I  desire,  in  all  seriousness,  to 
renew  and  emphasize  that  admonition.  There  is  a  strong  tendency,  in 
many  quarters,  to  build  imposing  and  showy  school-houses,  entirely  dis- 
proportioned  both  to  the  present  pecuniary  ability  and  the  present  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  district.  This  tendency  is,  on  every  account,  to  be 
deprecated,  and  it  should  be  discouraged  and  checked  by  all  prudent 
well-wishers  and  friends  of  our  school  system.  It  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  uneasiness,  discontent,  and  scarcely-disguised  opposition  to 
free  schools,  which  have  become  noticeably  and  even  alarmingly  fre- 
quent, in  some  quarters,  within  the  past  two  years.  In  some  instances, 
the  immediate  consequences  of  a  blind  i^crsistence  in  this  mistaken 
policy  have  been  deplorable  indeed,  alienating  the  minds  and  sympa- 
thies of  those  whose  support  and  countenance  we  can  not  alFord  to  lose. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  school-house  are  few  and  simple,  and  not 
necessarily  costly:  an  accessible  and  healthful  location ;  ample  capacity; 
thorough  ventilation ;  an  abundant  supply  and  proper  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  light;  suitable  and  adequate  provision  for  warmth  dur- 
ing the  cold  season ;  approi^riate  and  well-constructed  furniture ;  such 
apparatus,  maps,  globes,  and  other  appliances,  as  the  grade  and  condi- 
tion of  the  school  require — these,  with  ample  grounds  and  appuFte- 
nances,  are  sufficient  for  the  actual  needs  of  nearly  every  district,  and 
they  may  all  be  had,  I  repeat,  at  a  moderate  cost,  prouiV?ef?  the  directors 
and  people  take  a  prudent  and  reasonable  view  of  the  matter. 

Every  school-house,  whether  large  or  small,  should  be,  and  can  be, 
made  pleasant  and  attractive,  both  within  and  without,  for  a  trifling 
additional  outlay.  A  little  architectural  skill,  and  artistic  taste,  which 
can  be  had  for  the  asking,  will  work  wonders  with  even  the  cheapest 
materials.  There  is  no  good  excuse,  and  can  be  none,  for  an  unsightly, 
barn-like  school-building,  any  where.  A  slight  change  of  a  line  or  curve, 
of  recess  or  projection,  of  light  or  shade,  in  the  plan  and  contour  of  a 
building,  often  gives  beauty  for  ugliness,  without  a  dollar's  increase  of 
expense ;  and  the  carelessness  or  indifierence  that  sacrifices  comeliness 
so  cheaply  obtained,  to  deformity  so  easily  avoided,  is  always  unpardon- 
able. 

But  for  a  district  of  small  population,  and  moderate  wealth,  to  plunge 
itself  into  debt  from  which  it  can  only  be  extricated  by  years  of  harass- 
ing and  exhaustive  taxation,  in  order  to  erect  a  school-house  that  shall 
rival  or  eclipse,  in  costly  embellishments  and  architectural  display,  that  of 
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some  equally  imprudent  or  more  populous  and  wealthy  neighbor,  is  un- 
wise and  reprehensible  to  the  last  degree.  There  are  too  many  of  these 
palatial  school-houses,  the  heavy  debts  upon  which  will  go  down,  for 
many  a  year,  as  a  bitter  and  grinding  inheritance,  to  the  tax-payers  of 
the  future,  jDutting  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  free 
schools,  which  they  will  use,  as  they  are  now  doing,  with  telling  effect. 

These  mistakes  should  be  avoided.  Directors  should  build  school- 
houses  with  the  same  judgment  and  forethought  that,  as  prudent  men, 
they  would  exercise  in  the  erection  of  a  private  dwelling — having  due 
regard  to  the  actual  and  prospective  requirements  of  the  district,  to  the 
ability  of  the  tax-jjayers,  the  general  state  of  public  sentiment,  and  the 
demands  of  good  taste.  If  a  large  building  is,  or  very  soon  will  be, 
necessary,  build  it,  but  not  otherwise.  If  the  people  are  ahle  and  will- 
ing to  make  it  attractive  and  beautiful,  as  Avell  as  spacious,  let  it  be 
done ;  if  not,  let  its  cost  and  style  be  modified  accordingly.  It  is  not 
possible  for  most  districts  to  build  without  debt,  but  the  debt  should  be 
as  small  as  possible,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  paid  at  the  earliest  practicable  period.  To  those  about 
to  build  I  would  say,  When  it  is  necessary  to  choose  between  a  house 
of  modest  exterior,  with  all  the  interior  essentials  of  a  well-equipped 
school-building,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  edifice  of  imposing  aspect,  but 
meagrely  furnished,  on  the  other  —  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  adopt 
the  former.  Make  sure  of  the  essentials  first,  then  consult  your  taste,  as 
far  as  your  means  will  allow,  and  a  sound  expediency  will  warrant. 
Keep  out  of  debt  if  you  possibly  can ;  or,  if  in  debt,  get  out  as  soon  as 
you  can. 

By  steadily  pursuing  this  course  and  acting  upon  these  principles,  I 
am  sure  that  the  complaints  of  tax-payers  will  rapidly  diminish,  the 
cause  of  education  will  increase  in  public  favor,  and  the  stability  of  the 
school-system  itself  be  greatly  promoted. 

TIME  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  Examination  for  State  Certificates  will  be  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  the  ninth  (9th)  and  tenth  (10th)  of  August  next,  at  the 
IST ormal  University.  Teachers  intending  to  be  present  are  requested  to 
send  in  their  names  and  testimonials  as  soon  as  practicable. 

NEWTON  EATEMAN,  Sup't  Pub.  Inst. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT, 


Truant  System. — What  shall  be  clone  for  a  quite  large  class  of  boys  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns  who  are  in  the  habit  of  playing  truant  from  school,  or  of  loitering 
about  the  streets  and  public  places,  is  a  question  of  serious  import.  Concerning 
such  it  may  be  taken  as  true  that  they  have  an  aversion  to  the  restraint  of  the 
school-room,  that  they  have  a  proclivity  to  habits  of  idleness  and  misghief,  if  not 
of  vice,  that  their  parents  are  indifferent  about  their  education  or  unable  to  control 
it,  and,  also,  that,  without  any  sort  of  justification,  they  are  increasing  the  amount 
of  ignorance  and  crime  in  society,  entailing  upon  it  burdens  against  which  it  is  its 
duty  to  protect  itself,  and  depriving  it  of  the  benefits  which  might  arise  from  their 
education  and  good  habits.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  compulsory  education  in 
general,  there  can  hardly  be  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning  these.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  vagrants. 

At  present  our  school-S5^stem  is  quite  powerless  to  reach  them.  There  are  ex- 
cellent regulations  concerning  the  attendance  of  those  who  are  fond  of  school,  or 
whose  attendance  is  desired  by  their  parents.  They  do  much  good.  They  compel 
a  prescribed  course  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  members,  and  the  parents  compel 
membership.  But  what  of  the  idlers  and  runaways  ?  Who  compels  them  ?  If  com- 
pulsion is  good  for  the  mass,  why  not  for  them  ?  Is  it  expected  that  moral  suasion 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  going  to  do  for  them  what  it,  aided  by  the  influence 
of  the  parent,  and  the  compulsory  power  at  school  and  at  home,  is  only  able  to  do 
for  those  who  attend  ? 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  our  school-system  should  be  supplemented  by  some 
such  power  of  compulsion  for  that  class  of  boys  and  girls  who  are,  educationally 
speaking,  orphans.  Moral  suasion  is  excellent,  but  a  power  is  needed  in  reserve  to 
give  force  to  it.  The  system  of  truant-ofiicers  has  been  adopted  in  several  of  the 
cities  of  the  country,  wutli  very  gratifying  results.  We  have  before  us  the  past 
year's  report  of  the  truant- school  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  a  city  of  40,000 
inhabitants.  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  school  for  the  year  was 
0,320.  The  truant-ofllcer  has  attended  to  3,230  cases  of  absence  from  unknown 
causes.  Of  these,  1,260  were  returned  to  their  schools.  130  obstinate  truants  have 
been  assigned  to  the  public  schools.  Of  these,  29  were  taken  before  the  municipal 
courts,  and  17  convicted  and  sent  to  the  truant-school  for  six  months  or  a  year  eacli. 
The  committee  say  in  their  report,  "But  the  utility  of  this  institution  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  them.  The  great  majority  of  our  boys,  who  incline  to  truancy,  have  a 
wholesome  respect  for  '  the  farm',  and  when  once  brought  to  school  by  the  officers, 
and  reminded  that  the  first  step  thither  has  been  taken,  they  are  far  more  punctual 
at  school  than  if  no  such  school  awaited  them.  Only  a  small  portion  of  those  thus 
brought  to  the  schools  persist  in  their  truancy  till  they  become  inmates  of  this." 

It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  friends  of  education  in  this  state  should  not 
take  steps  to  secure  legislation  authorizing  the  adoption  of  a  truant-system  in  our 
cities  and  larger  towns. 

Insanity  from  Punishment. — The  Galesburg  Free  Press  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  the  following,  which  has  been  traveling  the  rounds  of  the  press  of  the 
state. 
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Cruelty.— We  hear,  from  a  source  which  can  not  be  doubted,  that  a  certain-scliool- 
teacher  in  this  city  was,  quite  recently,  guilty  of  a  most  inhuman  act  of  cruelty. 
It  seems  that  one  of  her  pupils,  a  little  boy  about  eight  years  of  age,  had  committed 
some  petty  misdemeanor,  and,  after  whipping  him  quite  severel}^,  she  furthered  his 
punishment  in  the  following  manner.  She  obliged  him  to  stoop  over  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  head  should  hang  down  and  his  back  should  be  completely  bent, 
allowing  him  no  support  whatever  except  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand,  which 
she  suflfered  him  to  rest  upon  the  floor.  In  this  terribly  torturesome  posture  she 
forced  him  to  remain  for  hctlf  an  lionr,  and  when  that  time  had  passed,  the  victim 
to  her  singular  cruelty  was  msane.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  nothing  as  yet  has 
been  done  to  legally  investigate  the  case.  AVe  trust  that' the  proper  authorities  will 
look  into  the  matter,  and  either  justify  the  woman  or  prosecute  her  rigorously  for 
this  act  of  cruelty. 

Upon  hearing  of  such  outrageous  barbarism  within  his  own  jurisdiction.  Super- 
intendent Roberts  at  once  proceeded  to  ferret  out  the  truth  of  the  matter.  After 
tracing  the  report  back  through  nine  difterent  persons,  whose  names  he  indicates 
in  a  communication  to  the  Free  Press,  he  at  length  reached  the  boy's  father,  from 
whom  he  learned  that  the  lad  had,  for  extremely  offensive  and  persistent  acts  of 
insubordination,  been  required  to  stand  five  minutes  on  the  floor  with  his  finger 
resting  upon  a  certain  spot  upon  the  platform.  This  punishment  was  inflicted  twice, 
and  no  blow  of  any  kind  was  administered  either  before  or  afterward.  The  boy 
had  been  in  school  daily  for  five  weeks  immediately  following  the  event.  The 
father  was  amused  at  the  idea  of  insanity,  and  objected  to  tlie  punishment  only  on 
account  of  its  degrading  and  ridiculous  character.  The  Superintendent  closes  his 
communication  as  follows :  "  Can  it  be,  Mr.  Editor,  that  these  are  the  times  seen  by 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  in  a  vision,  when  he  said :  'For  Iheard  tlie  defaming  of  many ; 
fear  on  every  side.    Report,  say  tJiey,  and  ice  loill  report  it.' .?" 

In  an  explanatory  note  in  a  subsequent  issue,  the  Free  Press  has  the  following : 
"The  story  of  the  teacher's  conduct  reached  the  ears  of  one  of  the  reporters  some 
time  since,  but  he  preferred  to  investigate  the  matter  somewhat  before  presenting 
it  to  the  public.  He  did  so,  and  was  satisfied,  as  he  now  is,  that  the  story  is  with- 
out the  best  foundation.  So  far  as  sensational,  the  Free  Press  defies  aiiy  attempt 
to  prove  any  intentional  untruthfulness  of  any  statement  it  may  make." 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  we  infer  that  there  was  no  intentional  untruthfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  nine  through  whose  lips  the  story  passed,  and  that  there  was  an 
intentional  «;is-truthfulness  on  the  part  of  the  reporter. 

Pkoceedikgs  of  State  Teachers' Association.— The  volume  containing  the 
transactions  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Association,  held  at  Ottawa,  is 
before  us.  It  contains  109  pages,  of  Teacher  size,  and  is  issued  in  the  neat  and  ac- 
curate typography  which  characterizes  the  work  of  our  friend  Nason.  Looking 
inside,  we  find,  in  addition  to  the  Secretary's  minutes  and  list  of  members,  the  Ad- 
dress of  President  Howland,  of  the  Chicago  High  School ;  A  Course  of  Study  for 
Primary  Schools,  by  S.  H.  White,  of  Peoria  Normal  School ;  an  essay  on  Pldloso- 
pliy  of  Primary  Teaching,  by  Miss  A.  G.  Paddock,  of  Cook  County  Normal 
School;  a  sketch  for  an  Object  Lesson,  by  Miss  R.  A.  Wallaco,  of  Aurora;  An  In- 
termediate Course  of  Study,  by  J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford  High  School;  an 
Exercise  on  Primary  Geography  and  vse  of  Globes,  by  Prof  E.  C.  Hewett,  of 
Normal  University;  an  essay  entitled  7o  ichat  extent  shoxdd  a  pnipil  have  aJJhoice 
of  Studies  in  the  High  School  ?  by  Superintendent  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  Galcsburg ; 
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The  Uses  and  Abuses  of  the  Record  System,  by  II.  L.  Boltwood,  of  Princeton 
High  School;  Compensation  of  Lady  Teachers,  by  Eliza  J.  Read,  of  Aurora 
High  School;  The  Classics  in  our  Schools,  by  President  J.  P.  Gulliver,  of  Knox 
College ;  The  Education  needed  hy  the  American  People,  by  President  R.  Edwards, 
of  Normal  University ;  the  report  on  I"  hree  Hours'  School  a  day  for  Primary  Pupils; 
and  the  paper  of  Hon.  N.  Bateman  on  Amendments  to  the  School-Laic.  We  have 
been  careful  to  state  in  fall  the  table  of  contents,  that  our  readers  may  have  oppor- 
tunity to  know  of  the  value  of  the  volume.  The  preservation  of  the  iiroceediugs  of 
the  As,sociation  in  a  form  accessible  to  the  teachers  of  the  state  is  a  movement 
which  should  be  encouraged.  It  will  be  a  means  by  w  hich  its  influence  will  be  ex- 
tended to  others  than  those  present  at  its  meetings,  and  will  elevate  the  Associa- 
tion to  a  position  before  the  public  commensurate  with  the  important  rank  it  holds 
among  similar  bodies  throughout  the  country. 

The  price  has  been  fixed  by  the  Committee  at  the  moderate  sum  of  seventy-five 
cent.s.  There  are  still  several  copies  of  the  report  of  last  year  on  hand.  This 
report,  besides  full  copies  of  the  journal  and  addresses,  contains  sketches  of  eight 
of  the  ex-Presidents,  several  of  them  accompanied  by  portraits.  What  teacher  in 
Illinois  doesn't  want  a  portrait  of  Hovey,  and  Wells,  and  Edwards'?  The  price  of 
the  old  report  is  one  dollar  per  copy.  A  copy  of  each  report  will  be  sent  to  one 
address  for  $1.50,  payment  in  advance.    Address  E.  W.  Coy,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

National  Association. — The  following  railroad  arrangements  for  the  meetings 
at  Cleveland  are  announced. 

Free  return  tickets  will  be  given  by  the  oflicers  of  the  National  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Cleveland  to  persons  going  to  the  convention  over  the  following  roads : 
The  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville;  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis ;  the  Cleveland,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Delaware ;  the  Indianapolis,  Peru 
and  Chicago;  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph.  Round-Trip  Excursion  Tickets  can 
be  had  at  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  usual  fare  on  several  lines,  namely :  Pitts- 
burg, Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago  (about  two-thirds  fore) ;  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg, 
(about  two-thirds) ;  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  (one-half) ;  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  (one-half) ;  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Packet  Company  (one-half). 
Any  person  wishing  to  purchase  an  excursion  ticket  on  these  "lines  must  write 
beforehand  to  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cleveland,  for  an  order 
certifying  that  that  person  purposes  to  attend  the  convention  in  Cleveland,  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  purchase  a  ticket  at  the  reduced  rate. 

The  following  rates  of  fare  will  be  charged  by  the  hotels  in  Cleveland.  Kcn- 
nard  House,  $3.00  per  day ;  Weddell  House,  $2.50 ;  and  the  Cleveland,  American 
and  Russell  Houses,  $2.00  each.  Rates  at  private  boarding-houses  w'ill  be  from 
$1.00  to  $1.50  per  day. 

Southekn-Illinois  Teachers'  Association. — The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Southern-Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  will  convene  in  Anna,  Union  Co., 
on  Tuesday,  August  30th,  and  continue  three  days.  The  last  meeting  w'as  held  in 
Mattoon,  the  extreme  north  of  the  territory ;  hence  the  next  meeting  will  be  in  the 
south.  The  most  ample  accommodations  will  be  made  for  gratuitous  entertainment 
to  all  who  will  accept  it,  by  the  citizens  of  Anna  and  Jonesboro.  A  large  and  in- 
teresting Programme  of  Exercises  is  being  prepared,  of  which  a  complete  list,  in 
order,  will  appear  in  the  Teacher  for  August. 
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Addresses  will  be  delirered  by  Pres't  E.  A.  Gastman,  Dr.  Geo.  Vasey,  Maj.  J. 
W.  Powell,  Dr.  E.  O.  Haven,  Dr.  Xewton  Bateman,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Dr.  R. 
Edwards,  W.  A.  Jones,  Pres't  Ind.  Xormal  School;  reports  or  papers  by  S.  M.  Etter, 
Clark  Braden,  F.  O.  Blair,  W.  T.  Jackson,  B.  ^Y.  Baker,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Xewcomb ; 
periodical,  by  the  ladies  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Decatur,  also  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Cairo  Public  Schools.  Several  verj'-  important  practical  questions  will  be  dis- 
cussed, besides  the  subject-matter  of  the  addresses  and  papers  presented. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  exercises  will  equal  any  other  educational  con- 
vention ever  held  in  the  state,  and  teachers  and  friends  of  education  are  expected 
to  attend  largelv,  from  Southern  Illinois. 

J.  HURTY,  ) 

J.  G.  MORG.VX.      }  Executive  Committee. 

W.  C.  GRIFFITH,   ) 

State  Institute. — Editor  leachcr :  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  insert  in 
your  columns  the  following  announcement  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Teachers'  Institute  ? 

The  session  will  commence  on  the  8th  daj'  of  August,  1870,  and  will  continue 
two  weeks.  The  last  hour  of  the  morning  session,  and,  on  alternate  days,  the  last 
hour  of  the  afternoon  session,  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute.  The  regu- 
lar instruction  is  to  be  in  the  following  branche.-,  taught  by  the  instructors  men- 
tioned. 

Reading,  Prof.  Cook.       Botany.  Dr.  Sewall. 

Arithmetic,  Profs.  Metcalf  and  Cook.       Etymology,  Prof.  Pillsbury. 

Geography,    Profs.  Hewett  and  McCormick.       Gymnastics,  Prof.  Cook. 

History,   "  Prof.  Hewett.        Elementary  Instruction,         Miss  Kingsley. 

Phonics,  Profs.  Metcalf  and  Cook.       Elementary  Chemistry.  Dr.  Sewail. 

English  Grammar,  Natural  Science,         "  Prof.  Blodgett. 

Profs.  Stetson  and  Boltwood.       "Writing. 

School  Management,        Prof.  Hewett. 

Messrs.  Hewett,  Stetson  and  Cook  have  been  appointed  by  the  Faculty  a  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  the  programme  for  each  day,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
will  be  published  in  time  for  the  Institute.  During  a  portion  of  each  day,  the  In- 
stitute will  meet  in  divisions  corresponding  to  the  grades  of  a  school.  Board  in  the 
village  of  Normal  will  cost  from  $3.50  to  .?4.00  per  week. 

Pi.  Edwards,  Pres.  St.  Tea.  Inst. 

Bureau  of  Education. — A  glance  at  the  work  which  this  department  is  doing, 
in  answer  to  demands  from  the  public,  shows  the  necessity  of  its  establishment. 
During  the  month  of  May,  1,418  educational  documents  were  received — some  from 
every  state  save  Oregon,  and  some  from  foreign  countries.  1,343  documents  were 
sent  out,  some  going  to  every  state  in  the  Union,  but  the  southern  .states  being  the 
principal  recipients.  The  demand  for  documents  is  altogether  beyond  the  supply. 
Besides  the  regular  work  of  the  office,  389  letters  were  dispatched,  some  of  them 
embodying  the  results  of  much  special  labor.       ' 

Ajiericax  Philologicai.  Associatiox.— The  second  annual  meeting  of  this 
body  will  be  held  in  Pochester,  N.  Y.,  commencing  on  the  2Cth  of  the  current 
month.  Persons  intending  to  present  papers  are  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Prof  G.  F.  Comfort,  Franklin  Square, 
New  York  City,  before  the  loth  inst.  From  the  printed  report  of  proceedings  we 
gather  that  at  the  meeting  last  year  papers  were  read  by  many  of  the  leading  phi- 
lologists of  the  country,  chiefly  upon  tlie  Greek,  Latin,  English  and  North-Amcri- 
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can  languages.    Prof.  J.  R.  Boise,  of  Chicago  Universit}-,  is  the  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  from  this  state. 

Local  [Nkws  and  Personal  Items. — As  this  is  the  time  wlien  there  ■will  be 
chanties  of  position  among  teachers,  we  will  be  obliged  to  our  friends  if  they  will 
inform  us  of  any  news  of  the  kind  occurring  in  their  vicinities.  It  is  our  aim  to 
present  iu  the  Teacher  a  record  of  current  educational  events  of  general  interest. 
This  can  be  done  only  through  the  aid  of  others. 

Prof.  Beat. — The  suggestive  articles  in  the  Teacher  by  Prof.  Beal  have  been 
highly  commended,  and  have  been  copied  into  other  journals.  They  are  valuable 
for  their  information,  and  illustrate  the  true  method  of  the  study  of  his  subjects. 
Though  not  long  in  the  "West,  the  professor  finds  his  services  in  great  demand. 
Durinir  the  year  he  has  delivered,  in  various  institutions  in  and  around  Chicago, 
over  two  hundred  lectures  on  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Geology.  He  purposes,  here- 
after, if  desired,  to  extend  his  labors  to  places  outside  the  city. 

A.  J.  Anderson,  formerly  a  prominent  teacher  iu  this  state,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Academic  Department  of  Pacitic  University,  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon.  The 
Dailv  Orcgonian  compliments  him  as  being  one  of  the  most  competent  instructors 
in  the  state. 

Olcott.—V\e  learn  that  Prof.  J.  M.  Olcott,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  has  been 
elected  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Jacksonville.  This  gentleman  has  long  been 
prominent  among  the  educational  men  of  Indiana,  and  will  receive  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  the  workers  of  our  own  state. 

Eliakim  Littdl  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  been  in  the  publishing  busmess  over 
fiftv  years.  After  having  been  interested  in  various  publications,  he  commenced 
the  Living  Age  in  1S44,  with  which  he  was  connected  till  his  decease  in  May  last. 
Perhaps  no  man  has  done  more  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  a  high  order  of  literature 
among  Americans  than  Mr.  LitteU. 

DErAKTMENT  OF  PcBLic  INSTRUCTION  OF  ILLINOIS. — It  appears  from  the 
Auditor's  report  that  the  total  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
this  state  for  the  last  nine  years  were  §53,200.07,  or  an  average  of  $5,911.00  per 
annum.  This  includes  salary,  clerk-hire,  traveling  expenses,  printing,  stationery, 
postage,  books,  furniture  and  repairs  of  office,  and  all  other  expenses  of  the  de- 
partment, of  every  description.  The  total  cost  of  the  same  department  of  the 
other  leading  states  during  the  same  period,  as  appears  from  the  latest  official  re- 
ports and  estimates,  is  as  follows :  Xew  York,  §407.565 ;  Pennsylvania.  §13"2,075 ; 
Ohio,  §118,800;  Michigan,  §112,240;  Massachusetts,  §72,000;  Indiana,  §64,800; 
Wisconsin,  §65,682 ;  Connecticut,  §54,000 ;  California  (report  of  1807),  §4,845.  A 
comparison  of  other  figures  shows  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  state  supervision  of 
schools  in  the  great  State  of  Blinois,  for  the  past  nine  years,  has  been  immeasurably 
less  than  in  any  other  state,  and  that  the  aflairs  of  the  department,  the  business  of 
which  has  become  immense,  have  been  managed  with  very  marked  economy'. 

Iowa  School  Journal. 

Business  for  Vacation. — 3Ir.  W.  H.  V.  Raymond  oflers  teachers  occupation 
during  the  vacation  months,  or  permanently.  Publishers  having  withdrawn  the 
favorite  emplojTuent  of  teachers  during  vacation,  those  who  seek  rest  through  a 
change  of  work  will  do  well  to  read  the  advertisement  of  the  DeSoto  Life  In.s.  Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL   NEWS. 

ILLINOIS. 
Notes  from  CmcAGO. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  held  June  7th, 
tlie  following  rules  were  adopted : 

1.  For  each  school  there  shall  be  one  Principal. 

2.  For  each  District  School  numbering  more  than  600  pupils  in  average  number 
belonging,  a  male  Principal  shall  be  elected ;  and  for  each  District  School  number- 
ing less  than  600  pupils  in  average  number  belonging,  a  male  Principal  or  a  female 
Principal  may  be  elected. 

For  each  Primary  School  a  female  Principal  shall  be  elected. 

3.  For  each  District  School  (except  the  Holstein  School)  there  shall  be  elected 
one  Head  Assistant. 

4.  For  the  Grammar  Department  of  each  of  the  District  Schools  there  shall  be 
appointed  one  teacher  for  each  forty-eight  pupils,  and  one  for  any  fraction  over,  of 
more  than  one-half  of  forty-eight,  the  Head  Assistant  to  be  counted  as  a  teacher. 

5.  For  Primary  Department  of  the  District  Schools,  and  for  the  Independent 
Primary  Schools  (except  the  Blue-Island  Avenue  School),  there  shall  be  appointed 
one  teacher  for  every  sixty  pupils,  and  every  fraction  over,  of  more  tlian  one-half 
of  sixty. 

6.  In  cases  of  District  Schools  having  more  than  1,000  pupils,  and  where  the 
necessities  of  the  school,  through  lack  of  accommodations,  require  the  placing  of 
pupils  of  more  than  one  grade  in  the  first  division  of  any  one  of  the  District  Schools, 
an  extra  teacher  may  be  allowed  such  school,  provided  the  number  of  pupils  neces- 
sarily placed  in  the  first  division  shall  exceed  forty-eight. 

7.  At  the  organization  of  the  schools  for  the  j'ear,  the  basis  upon  which  the  ap- 
pointments above  provided  for  shall  be  made  shall  be  the  average  number  belong- 
ing to  the  school  during  the  year  next  preceding,  and  thereafter  the  average  num- 
ber belonging  for  the  month  immediatelj'  preceding  the  appointment  shall  be  made 
the  basis. 

The  Superintendent  presented  the  summary  of  the  attendance  for  May,  showing 
a  total  enrollment  of  28,709;  average  number  belonging,  25,876.6;  average  daily  at- 
tendance, 24,938.5;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  96.4;  number  of  tardinesses,  4,501. 
The  following  schedule  of  salaries  for  the  coming  year  was  also  reported  and 
adopted:  Superintendent  of  Schools,  §4,000;  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent, 
.$2,500 ;  Building  and  Supply  Agent,  $2,200 ;  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
$2,000;  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education,  $1,000;  School  Agent,  $1,000; 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  $2,500 ;  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department,  $2,200 ; 
Training  Teacher,  Normal  Department,  $1,200;  Female  Assistants,  High  School, 
$1,000;  Principals  of  the  District  Schools  and  Male  Assistants  in  the  High  School  — 
fir.st  year,  11,800,  second  year,  $1,900,  third  year  and  thereafter,  $2,000;  iMusic 
Teachers,  $2,000 ;  Female  Principals  of  District  Schools,  $900 ;  Head  Assistants, 
$1,000;  Teachers  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Departments  —  the  first  14  weeks, 
at  the  rate  of  $450,  the  fii'st  year  thereafter,  $550,  the  first  year  thereafter,  $650,  the 
third  year  thereafter,  $700,  the  fourth  year  and  thereafter,  $800.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  salary  of  male  principals  has  been  lowered  $200.00,  some  members  being 
fearful  lest  some  one  might  save  a  hundred  dollars  or  so,  while  others  — mirabile 
dictu  — thought  they  were  voting  for  the  same  schedule  as  last  year.  The  action 
may  be  reversed  at  a  future  meeting An  examination  of  Sixth  Grade  was  con- 
ducted by  the  principals  of  the  several  schools  last  Friday,  upon  questions  proposed 
for  the  occasion  by  the  Superintendent.  The  subjects  for  examination  were  Arith- 
metic, Mental  Arithmetic,  Spelling,  and  Oral,  with  Miscellaneous,  involving  Capi- 
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tal  Letters,  Punctuation,  etc.,  in  tlie  writing  of  sentences.  To  give  you  an  idea  of 
tlie  work  done  in  this  grade,  I  inclose  a  set  of  questions. . .  .At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Principals'  Association,  methods  of  indicating  tlie  analysis  of  sentences  were 
again  presented.  The  following  is  a  method  used  by  3lr.  Sabin,  of  the  Newberry, 
and  preferred  by  him  to  the  various  linking  diagramic  methods  —  ala  Clark — for 
its  simplicity,  its  analytical  arrangement,  and  the  syntactical  exhibit  of  each  word 
in  the  sentence. 

8      10  S»  1  -  (!  ;;  4  7  0 

"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
Simple  declar.  sentence. 
Suhj.  God. 

r  heavens  ^  the 

Pm?.  created.     ,      ^^-^     ^  ^j^^ 

[  iu  beginning  {  the. 
The  brace  as  used  above  is  to  separate  a  subordinate   from  its  principal.    The 
analytical  order  for  parsing  is  shown  by  the  numbering  of  the  words  in  the  sen- 
tence.   Take  the  following  complex  sentence : 

67  9  8  3  2140 

"  Whom  j-e  ignorantly  worship,  him  de.clare  I  unto  you. 

Prin.  Prop. 

Suhj.  I  Rel.  CI. 

Pred  declare      -*      ^""      ^  ^'^°™ worsliip 

nea.  aecjare      ^  ^^^^^  ^,^^^ 

Subordinate  Prop. 

Connective^  whom 

Suhj.  ye 

n     5  1  •       i      whom 

Pred.  worship    -j  jg^.^rantly 

Order  of  parsing,  according  to  the  numbers.  '  Whom ',  as  a  connective,  should  be 
parsed  before  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  proposition,  as  the  object  of  the  verb 
after  the  verb.  Mr.  Ilowland  advocated  the  use  of  this  method,  as  presenting  the 
true  order  for  an  oral  recitation.  jMr.  Delano  thought  the  correct  use  of  the  brace 
was  clearly  indicated,  which  he  considered  important  in  a  practical  way.  He  was 
also  opposed  to  the  line  method,  as  children  are  apt  to  make  bad  work  with  the  lines. 
Various  plans  for  the  entertainment  of  our  friends  who  come  to  the  State  Princi- 
pals' Association  in  July  were  proposed.  Ass't  Sup't  Broomell  is  to  arrange  with  the 
weather  and  the  telescope, — the  latter  at  the  University,  the  former  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Moon.  Cutter  and  Culver  have  a  'tug'  all  ready  for  the  'crib'.  Babcock  is 
ready  to  exhibit  the  Pumping  Works.  E.  W.  Blatchford,  Esq.,  sends  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  Oil  Works ;  while  the  Art  Gallery,  Academy  of  Sciences,  Historical-Society 
Building,  all  hope  they  may  be  honored  witli  visits  from  the  educational  assem- 
bly. If  the  Haven  School  is  found  to  be  too  for  from  the  hotels,  a  large  and  beautiful 
hall  over  Smith  &  Nixon's  new  Piano  Warcrooms,  corner  of  Washington  and 
Wabash  Ave.,  has  been  kindly  tendered  the  Association,  through  Mr.  Healy,  of 
Lyon  &  Healy,  Music  Publi.shers.  Messrs.  Sherwood  &  Co.  and  Andrews  have 
generouslj^  offered  to  furnish  the  hall  with  desks,  settees,  etc. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  hy  the  Association : 

Resolved,  That  the  work  accomplished  by  this  AssooJation  during  the  year  is  owing  largely 
to  the  interest  taken  l)y  the  Superintendent  aud  the  cllicicncy  with  which  our  meetiugs  have 
been  conducted  by  him,  and  that,  in  making:  oiU"  acknowledgments  for  these  services,  Ave 
accompany  them  with  the  request  that  they  be  continued  another  year. 
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CJHiCAGO  Sixth-Grade  Examination. —  For  the  first  time  in  the  histor}--  of  the 
Chicago  Schools,  written  examinations  liave  been  held  in  the  Sixth  Grade.  We  ap- 
pend a  list  of  the  questions  used. 

Arithmetic. — Time,  one  hour. — 

1.  Add  the  following  five  numbers:  Twenty  thousand  two  hundred;  Four  liund- 
red  sixteen  thousand  fifty-four ;  Nine  thousand  seven  hundred  eighty-nine ;  Fortj"- 
eiglit  thousand  six  hundred  twelve ;  One  hundred  one  thousand  nine  hundred  nine. 

2.  Add  the  following  six  numbers:  205818;  31719;  84600;  207;  199991;  95. 

3.  Subtract  three  hundred  seventy  six  thousand  seventy-two,  from  eight  hundred 
twenty-three  thousand  three  hundred  two. 

4.  Multiply  87093  by  9. 

5.  Multiply  6435  by  74. 

6.  Divide  660827  by  9. 

7.  From  37216,  subtract  9109,  and  multiply  the  result  by  13. 

8.  3824  +  219  +  1008  -  875  -J-  5  =  ? 

Mental  Arithmetic  and  Combinations. — Time,  35  minutes. — Write  on  this  paper 
answers  to  the  following  questions,  writing  each  answer  directly  opposite  tlie  quest- 
ion. 

1.  If  one-fifth  of  a  pound  of  crackers  is  worth  3  cents,  how  much  is  a  pound  worth  ? 

2.  How  many  eggs  in  three-fourths  of  a  dozen  ? 

3.  How  many  days  are  there  in  3  weeks  and  3  days  ? 

4.  How  many  dimes  are  there  in  half  a  dollar  ? 

5.  If  cream  is  worth  20  cents  a  quart,  how  much  must  I  give  for  a  pint? 

6.  How  much  must  be  added  to  three  lO's  to  make  five  9s? 

7.  If  a  boy  is  3  feet  4  inches  high,  how  many  inches  high  is  he  ? 

8.  Six  7's  less  2,  are  how  many  5's  ? 

9.  How  many  ounces  in  3  pounds  ? 

10.  If  3  oranges  cost  15  cents,  what  will  2  oranges  cost? 
llxll-l-?-10x4-6-^7-f-4x5  = 
12  X  11  -  2  -  15  - 15  -f- 10  X  6  -  10  = 
13-fl5-f-4x9-|-l-i-8xl3  +  4  = 
14-+-16  +  30-i-5x3-l-?-7x5  = 
15  -f-  5  x  3  X  3  -I-  13  -  15  -  10  = 
16 -f  16 -f-4x  12 -f3-r- 11x5-1-5  = 
17  4-3x2  +  2-i-6x  10  +  30-0  = 
18-H9-2  +  24-f-4  X  q -1-0-4  = 

19  +  ll-f-3x  7  +  3-r-6xl2  +  6  = 

20  —  8-f-6x3x2x2  +  8^6x5  = 

Miscellaneous. — Time,  30  minutes. — 
1.  Draw  a  Rectangle  and  a  Rhombus. 
3.  Draw  a  Circle  and  a  Quadrant. 

3.  What  animals  furnish  the  following  kinds  of  meat?     Beef,  Veal,  Mutton, 
Pork,  Venison. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  telling  what  leather  is  made  of 

5.  When  a  piece  of  land  is  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  what  is  it  called? 
When  a  body  of  water  is  entirely  surrounded  by  land,  what  is  it  called? 

(The  following  are  to  be  written  with  proper  Capitals  and  marks  of  Punctuation.) 

6.  you  and  i  live  in  Chicago 

7.  george  and  william  play  base  ball 

8.  can  mister  brown  play  base  ball 

9.  o  i  am  so  happy  the  little  girl  said 
10.  who  are  you  cried  james 

Spelling.— Time,  20  minutes.— The  words  may  be  first  written  on  slate,  and  tlicn 
copied,  if  this  method  is  preferred.  Peculiar;  eagerly;  ignorance;  caterpillar; 
shoemaker;  generous;  chorus;  errand;  accident;  business;  slippery;  received; 
military;  horizontal;  eatable;  Arabia;  astringent;  sulphur;  immerse;  nutritious; 
diameter;  sugar;  sauce;  tough;  apparel.     Pronounce  each  word  distinctly,  twice. 
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Schedule  op  Examinations  in  Chicago. — The  following  programme  indicates 
the  character  of  the  progress  of  pupils  over  the  course  of  study  in  the  Chicago 
Schools,  and  of  the  examinations  for  passing  grade. 


Tenth  Orade. 

Average,  85;  Minimum,  70. 


i  § 
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Ph     CO 
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»  Includes  Music,  Oral  and  Ele- 
mentary Sounds. 


Nintb  Orade. 

Average,  85;  Minimum,  70. 


P 
P3     ffi 


-     Pi 


«  Both  Oral  and  Written, 
t    Includes      Oral,      Punctuation 
Marks  and  Elementary  Souuds. 


Eigbth  Orade. 

Average,  80;  Minimum,  60. 


?    $    O    ^ 

M       ^       ^       W 


en 


H 
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si 


P^    !zi    cc    S    S    -< 


♦  Includes  Tables  and  Combina- 
tions, both  Oral  and  Written. 

t  Reading  and  writing  Arabic  and 
Roman  numbers,  and  Addition  and 
Subtraction  to  limit  of  grade. 

t  Oral,  Punctuation  Maries,  Cap- 
itals,  and  Elementary  Sounds. 


Seventh  Orade. 

Average,  SO;  Jfinimum,  GO. 


g    i    ?    ^    ? 
«    d    g    §    ^. 


■    < 
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&!    fe 


*J       >^       C^       k.-       f""       U^       *H        ^J 


CO    t:i 


♦  50  words  from  Speller  and  Read- 
er— 25  each. 

**  Tables  and  Combinations,  Oral 
and  Written;  also,  Mental  Arithme- 
tic—answers only. 

+To  limit  of  grade.  See  8th  Grade. 

ilncludes  Oral,  Punctuation,  Cap- 
itals.  Abbreviations  and  Elementa- 
ry .Sounds.  


Sixth  Orade. 

Average,  SO;  Minimum,  GO. 


Fifth  Orade. 

Average,  75;  Mi7iimum,  50. 
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«  Same  as  7th  Grade. 

**  Tables  and  Combinations,  Oral 
and  Written;  Mental  Arithmetic  — 
answers  mainly — analysis  begun. 

t  See  7th  and  8th  Grades. 

j  Same  as  7th  Grade. 


»  30  to  35  words  from  Speller— 20  to 
15  from  other  text-books. 

»*  5  questions  requiring  answers 
only;  5  difficult  combinations;  5  for 
analysis — answers  )^,  and  analysis 
^ — last  6  equaling  other  10  questions, 
"t  Without  Rules  or  Explanations. 

X  Includes  Punctuation,  Capitals, 
Abbreviations  and  Phonic  Analysis. 


Fourth  Orade. 

Average,  75;  Minimum,  50. 

Third  Orade. 

A  verage,  70;  Minimum,  50. 

Second  Orade. 

Average,  70;  Minimum,  50. 

READING. 

SPELLING.* 

AVRITING. 

MENT.  ARITH.f 

WRIT.  ARITH.t 

GEOGRAPHY. 

GRAMMAR. 

MISCELLANEOrS. 

ORAL. 

MUSIC. 

AVERAGE. 

READING. 

SPELLING.* 

WRITING. 

MENT.  ARITH.* 

WRIT.  ARITH. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

GRAMMAR. 

MISCELLANEOUS* 

ORAL. 

MUSIC. 

AVERAGE. 

READING. 

SPELLING.* 

WRITING. 

MENT.  ARITH.* 

WRIT.   ARITH. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

GRAMMAR. 

HISTORY. 

MISCELLANEOUS  t 

MUSIC. 

AVERAGE. 

»  30  to  35  words  from  Speller,  20  to 
15  from  other  text-books. 

t  10  questions  for  answers  only;  5 
for  analysis;  last  5  to  equal  other  10. 

X  Includes  Punctuation,  Capitals, 
Abbreviations  and  Phonic  Analysis. 

*  Same  as  4th  (irade. 

»  Same  as  4th  Grade. 

tlucludes  Oral,  Punctuation,  Cap- 
itals, Abbreviations  and  Phonic  An- 
alysis. 

Fayette  County. — The  Board  of  Supervisors  have  appropriated  twenty  dol- 
lars to  assist  in  defraying  the  expense  of  forming  a  county  teachers'  institute.  Su- 
perintendent D.  H.  Mays  strongly  urges  the  teachers  of  the  county  to  inaugurate 
the  movement,  and  issues  a  call  for  a  preliminary  meeting  on  the  18th  inst.,  pre- 
paratory to  a  more  extended  one  in  November  next. 
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Shelbyvllle.— The  Shelby  County  Union  of  June  16th  says,  "The  closing  ex- 
ercises of  the  Shelbyville  Graded  Schools  took  place  on  Friday  last.  The  examin- 
ation passed  off  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned,  and  in  a  manner  reflecting  great 
credit  upon  the  Superintendent,  teachers,  and  scholars.  The  next  term  will  com- 
mence about  the  15th  of  September."  Mr.  Hobbs  will  remain  at  Shelbyville 
another  year. 

Fulton  County. — Superintendent  Benton  is  giving  his  time  to  a  complete  vis- 
itation of  the  schools  in  his  county.  He  reports  that  much  interest  is  manifested 
by  both  teachers  and  people,  and  that  the  schools  are  progressing  finely. 

Princeton. — Through  the  kindness  of  Prof  H.  L.  Boltwood,  Principal,  we  are 
in  receipt  of  the  Catalogue  of  Princeton  High  School  for  the  current  year.  This 
is,  we  believe,  the  only  school  of  the  kind  under  township  organization  in  the 
state.  Its  success  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  what  may  be  done,  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  by  others.  The  first  graduating  class  left  this  year.  The 
course  of  study  embraces  five  years.  The  senior  class  numbered  21  pupils,  of  whom 
seven  have  studied  the  classical  course;  middle  class,  35;  second  junior,  108;  first 
junior,  75 ;  — making  a  total  attendance  of  339.  One  hundred  twenty-nine  of  these 
are  females. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Arkansas. — Our  friend  N.  P.  Gates,  formerly  of  Mattoon,  but  now  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  writes  us  that  but  little  real  progress  has 
as  yet  been  made  in  the  state  beyond  some  good  legislation.  The  great  want  of 
the  country  is  men  at  the  head  of  school  aflfairs  who  know  and  can  thoroughly  do 
the  work  before  them. 

California. — The  Golden  State  has  had  its  sensation  in  the  shape  of  a  case  of 
corporal  punishment.  For  refusal  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  his  teacher,  a  boj"- 
in  the  Lincoln  School  was  punished  by  Mr.  Robertson,  the  sub-master,  so  that 
traces  of  the  punishment  were  visible  eight  or  ten  days  after  its  infliction.  The 
case  w^as  brought  before  a  police  magistrate,  who  sentenced  Mr.  Robertson  to  six 
months'  imprisonment.  The  Board  of  l^ducation,  by  a  committee,  investigated 
the  case.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  sub-master's  course  be  sustained, 
and  their  report  was  adopted.  On  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  the  judgment  of  the 
magistrate  was  reversed.    In  giving  judgment  the  judge  stated — 

That  a  teacher  of  a  school  stands  in  loco  parentis  to  his  pupil  while  he  is  actually  under  his 
charge.  There  is.  however,  this  circumstantial  difference  between  the  relation  of  the  parent 
and  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  child:  that  the  latter  usually  has  a  large  number  of 
children  under  his  control,  and  is  not  supposed  to  be  restrained  in  the  enforcement  of  disci- 
pline by  the  same  degree  of  personal  affection  as  the  former. 

That  "in  cases  of  corporal  punishment  by  parents  or  by  teachers,  the  presumption  is  that 
they  acted  without  malice  or  passion,  and  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  discretion ;  and 
the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who  assert  the  contrary.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
punishment  in  fact  was  excessive,  but  whether  it  was  criminally  excessive.  The  parent  or 
teacher  acts  in  a  judicial  as  well  as  executive  capacity,  and  is  no  more  to  be  punished  lor  a 
mere  error  of  judgment  than  a  judge  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  perhaps  inlhcts 
too  severe  a  penalty  upon  a  criminal.  The  human  mind  can  not  work  judicially  without 
freedom,  and  two  minds  are  never  exactly  alike ;  and  to  remove  tlie  barriers  witli  which  the 
law  protects  the  exercise  of  discretion,  the  existence  of  malice  or  passion  must  be  affirma- 
tively and  clearly  pi-oved.  .       .... 

That  in  the  absence  of  passion  or  malice,  neither  the  parent  nor  the  teacher  is  criminally 
responsible  for  injuries  not  amounting  to  permanent  disfigurement,  or  resulting  in  perma- 
nent damage  to  health.    This  is  but  anotlier  form  of  stating  the  last  proposition. 
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Indiana. — Superintendent  Hobbs  says  that  the  State  Normal  School  is  proving 
a  success.  About  fifty  pupils  are  now  in  attendance.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a 
short  session  of  five  or  six  weeks  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

Minnesota. — The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Normal-School  Board  is 
before  us.  The  state  has  now  three  Normal  Schools.  The  first  has  been  in  oper- 
ation since  1864,  the  second  since  1868,  and  the  third  is  completing  its  second  year. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  Normal  Department  of  each,  respectively,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  year,  is  84,  90,  and  52.  The  current  expenses  of  the  first 
for  the  year  have  been  $9,384 ;  of  the  second,  $3,560.  The  school  at  Winona  is  in 
charge  of  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  nor- 
mal teachers  of  the  country.  It  has  just  taken  possession  of  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete buildings  for  school  purposes  in  the  country.  The  second  school,  at  Mankato, 
is  in  care  of  Prof.  Geo.  M.  Gage,  formerly  one  of  the  most  active  educational  men 
of  Maine.  A  new  building  is  in  process  of  erection  for  it.  The  third,  at  St.  Cloud, 
is  presided  over  by  Prof.  Ira  Moore,  prominently  connected  with  the  organization 
of  our  own  State  University.  The  last  legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  a 
new  building  for  it,  which  has  not  yet  been  commenced. 

Onio. — The  teachers  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools  have  an  average  attend- 
ance of  45  pupils  each.  1.6  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  in  the  highest  class  in  the 
grammar  schools,  and  30.8  per  cent,  in  the  lowest  class  in  the  primary  schools. 
The  schools  are  divided  into  eight  classes.  63.8  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the 
city  7  years  of  age  attended  school  during  1868-69;  5.8  per  cent,  of  those  17  years 
of  age ;  and  .2  per  cent,  of  those  aged  20  years,  "Writing  is  taught  from  the  third  term 
of  the  first  year  through  the  course. . .  .At  a  recent  election  of  school-trustees  in 
Cincinnati,  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  are  opposed  to  the  exclusion  of  the 

Bible    from  the   schools E.   E.   White,   publisher   of  the   Ohio    Educational 

Monthly,  will  commence  publishing,  on  the  first  of  July,  a  national  edition  of  the 
Monthly,  under  the  title  the  National  Teaclier.  In  place  of  the  local  news,  there 
will  be  a  portion  of  the  journal  devoted  to  general  educational  intelligence. , .  .Cin- 
cinnati is  moving  to  establish  a  university.  By  bequest  the  city  has  received  about 
a  million  dollars,  which,  added  to  funds  already  on  hand,  will  yield  an  income  of 
near  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. .,  .The  Woostcr  University,  a  new  institution, 
will  be  opened  in  September,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Willis  Lord,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary. 

Pennsylvania. — The  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its 
regular  meeting  in  Lancaster,  commencing  August  9.  Arrangements  are  in  pro- 
gress for  the  largest  meeting  ever  held  by  the  Association. 

Kansas. — The  Normal  School  for  the  northern  part  of  this  state  has  been,  lo- 
cated at  Leavenworth,  that  city  having  donated  $80,000. 

Wisconsin. — It  is  stated  that  President  Chadbourne,  of  the  State  University, 
has  resigned,  and  is  fixed  in  his  determination  to  leave  at  the  close  of  the  present 
term.    The  state  of  his  health  and  some  dift'erences  in  regard  to  the  management 

of  the  Universitjr  arc  among  the  causes  of  this  action  on  his  part Hon.  A.  J. 

Craig,  State  Superintendent,  in  his  report  for  1869,  states  that  there  are  in  the 
state  398,747  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years,  being  an  in- 
crease of  12,117  over  the  number  of  the  previous  year.    The  number  of  children 
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attending  public  schools  was  204,033,  of  whom  698  were  uruUrfour  years  of  age. 
Schools  were  kept,  on  an  average,  151  days.  Over  100,000  persons  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  twenty  years  have  received  no  instruction  during  the  year.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  was  8,705.  The  average  wages  of  male  teachers 
was  143.63 ;  of  females,  $28.34.  The  value  of  school-houses  is  $3,994,492.  The  total 
expenditures  for  the  year  were  $1,987,436.  The  statute  requires  all  district  boards 
to  adopt  a  list  of  books,  to  remain  in  use  three  years.  The  State  Normal  Schools 
at  Platteville  and  WhitcAvater  have  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  year. 
The  former  graduated  its  first  class,  containing  eight  pupils,  in  1869.  A  third 
normal  school  is  about  being  organized,  at  Oshkosh.  The  number  of  colleges,  not 
including  the  State  University,  which  have  reported  is  10.  These  colleges  con- 
tain in  their  faculties  80  members ;  graduated  at  last  commencement,  47 ;  contained 
in  the  four  undergraduate  classes,  403  students ;  contained  a  total  number,  includ- 
ing preparatory  departments,  of  1,998  students;  and  had  endowment  funds,  in- 
cluding lands,  buildings,  and  money  invested,  of  $738,885. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(")  EiNDERGARTENs.^The  approachiugmeetiiig  of  the  Principals'  Association  at 
Chicago  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  the  AVest  especially  to  the 
Kindergarten  system  of  instruction.  IMiss  Peabody,  the  first  to  introducethe  sub- 
ject to  the  consideration  of  American  educators,  will  present  its  methods,  audit 
may  be  expected,  from  its  importance  as  well  as  from  the  preparations  made  for  its 
discussion,  that  the  occasion  will  be  of  unusual  interest. 

Some  idea  of  the  principes  underlying  the  sj^stcm  can  be  gained  froin  Miss  Pea- 
body's  article  in  the  present  number  of  the  Teacher.  One  of  Froebel's  own  pupils 
speaks  of  it  as  follows:  "Froebel  starts  from  the  fundamental  idea  that  all  educa- 
tion should  begin  with  a  development  of  tM  desire  for  activity  innatein  the  child. 
Each  step  in  the  course  of  training  is  a  logical  sequence  of  the  preceding  one ;  and 
the  various  means  of  occupation  are  developed,  one  after  another,  in  a  perfectly 
natural  order,  beginning  with  the  simplest  and  concluding  with  the  mo.st  difficult 
features  in  all  the  varieties  of  occupation.  Together,  they  satisfy  all  the  demands  of 
the  child's  nature  in  respect  to  both  mental  and  physical  culture,  and  lay  the  surest 
foundation  for  all  subsequent  education  in  school  and  in  life." 

The  idea  is  practically  developed  by  varif)us  occupatious  which  the  author  calls 
flays.  The  materials  used  in  tliem  are  called  gifts.  The  first  of  these  consists  of 
six  rubber  balls  of  different  colors,  one  for  each  day  in  the  week.  These  are  used 
by  the  children  in  various  games,  designed  and  conducted  with  a  view  to  give  ideas 
of  form,  color,  size,  weight,  etc. ;  to  cultivate  language  and  manners ;  and  to  de- 
velop the  child's  physical  system  harmoniously.  The  time  sjjcnt  in  these  games  is 
from  two  to  four  hours  per  day.  The  second  gift  consists  of  the  sphere,  cube,  and 
cylinder,  made  of  wood.  These,  by  their  contrast  with  tl)e  first  gift  and  with  each 
other,  serve  to  give  farther  ideas  on  the  same  subjects.  The  third  gift  is  intended 
to  exercise  the  desire  to  divide  objects,  and  combine  their  parts  into  new  forms,  and 
consists  of  eight  small  cubes  combined  to  form  one  larger  one.  By  use  of  these 
can  be  formed  what  Froebel  calls  forms  of  life,  forms  of  knowledge,  and  forms  of 
beauty.  The  child  is  led  to  observe  the  resemblance  of  his  own  structures  to  those 
he  sees  about  him,  to  exercise  his  faculty  for  number,  and  to  construct  forms  cal- 
culated to  develop  his  idea  of  taste,  symiuetry,  etc.  And  so  on,  the  different  gifts 
succeed  each  other,  each  intended  to  lead  the  child  .systematically  forward  to  a  still 
farther  development  of  his  nature.  There  are  thirty  gifts  in  all,  designed  toculti- 
vate  a  taste  for  constructing  forms  and  figures,  drawing,  embroidering,  braiding, 
modeling,  etc.,  etc. 

XVI — 34. 
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Tlie  sj'stem  is  designecl  to  furnish  amusement  juul  occupation  for  cliildrcn  from 
tlie  ages  of  two  or  three  to  eight  or  ten  years,  and  to  direct  their  mental  and  phys- 
ical activities  to  tlu!  accomplishment  of  a  definite  oljject.  It  seems  to  be  suited  to 
those  years  of  childhood  before  their  regular  school-days,  to  the  purpose  of  giving 
shape  to  their  thoughts,  of  directing  their  observation  and  regulating  their  siieech 
and  habits. 

In  this  country  little  has  been  done  toward  the  introduction  of  the  system,  there 
being  onlj^  two  or  three  schools,  as  yet,  for  the  training  of  teachers  according  to  it. 
Pi'of.  Edward  Wiebe  has  established  one  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  has  also  pre- 
pared a  work  in  four  parts,  giving  full  description  of  the  gifts  and  instructions  for 
their  nse.  Tlie  work  is  fully  illustrated  with  diagrams,  which  are  reprints  from  a 
recent  work  on  the  subject  published  in  Germany.  It  is  published  by  Milton 
Bradley  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.     Price,  75  cents  per  number. 

(^^)  TuE  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders  is  the  embodiment  of  a  capital  idea  of 
tlie  publishers,  that  of  presenting  rare  and  valuable  knowledge  in  form  at  once  at- 
tractive to  the  masses  of  the  young  and  within  their  ability  to  pm'chase.  Among 
the  latest  numbers  of  the  series  is  one  on  Italian,  Art.  The  volume  contains  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  painters  and  paintings  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  Italy, 
which  is  not  elsewhere  available  save  at  great  expense.  It  contains  short  sketches 
of  the  great  masters  of  that  country,  with  illustrations  of  some  of  their  celebrated 
works. 

{^^)  Another  of  the  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders  is  a  work  entitled  The 
Human  Body.  It  is  a  translation  of  a  very  popular  French  author  on  Physiology. 
In  style  attractive  to  the  common  reader,  it  speaks  of  the  w^ondcrful  structure  of  the 
'houses  in  which  we  live  '. 

{")  From  the  mere  title  of  this  book,  the  reader  might  form  an  impression  that 
it  is  similar  to  the  school  speakers,  of  wdiich  there  is  so  large  a  number.  Such 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  That  part  of  the  work  has  been  left  to  others,  while 
the  author  has  undertaken  the  more  difficult  task  of  discussing  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  the  necessity  of  attention  to  it,  and  the  course  by  which  excellence  in 
it  can  be  reached.  He  evidently  works  with  the  ardor  of  an  enthusiast.  He  has 
wrought  conscientiously  to  place  his  subject  before  the  people  in  the  light  which  its 
importance  demands.  By  a  masterly  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  sources 
of  power  in  oratory,  he  makes  his  reader  feel  its  value,  and  gives  lihn  an  intelli- 
gent idea  of  a  course  to  be  pursued  in  its  study.  Such  an  analysis  has,  we  believe, 
not  been  undertaken  before,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  its  careful  study  by  teachers 
and  students  would  elevate  a  dreaded  and  often  worse  than  useless  exercise  to  an 
important  and  profitable  place  in  the  w^ork  of  education.  About  half  the  work  is 
devoted  to  a  treatise  on  articulation,  accent,  pronunciation,  and  the  details  of  de- 
livery. Taken  as  a  whole,  we  regard  the  book  a  very  valuable  one,  one  which  we 
wish  were  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  its  subject. 

(^^)  It  is  evident  that  the  author  has  carefully  studied  the  work  before  him,  and 
has  conscientiously  labored  to  elaborate  a  plan  for  doing  it.  The  phonetic  and 
w^ord  metliods  are  combined.  In  easy  sentences —  some  times  unnatural  from  an 
efibrt  to_  embrace  too  many  w'ords  containing  the  same  sound — lessons  are  given 
illustrating  each  of  the  elementary  sounds.  Every  second  or  third  lesson  is  a  re- 
view exercise.  The  plan  of  the  book  has  many  admirable  features.  It  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  author's  first  similar  attempt. 

(")  We  moved  into  the  woods,  a  couple  of  months  since — which  means  that  the 
woods  surrounded  us, —  and  we  expect  they  will  hold  the  siege  till  Jack  Frost 
conies  to  thin  out  their  ranks.  From  that  time  till  this  our  ears  have  been  saluted  at 
various  unseemly  hours  by  the  song  of  birds.     Tliay  have  clurped,  and  twittered, 


(")  Italian  Art.    Ky   Louis  Yiardot.    Chcarles  Scribucr,  &  Co.,  New  York.     12mo.,  339 

pages.    $1.50. 
(»«)  Wonders  of  the  Human  Bodv.    Bj-  A.  LePileur.    (,;iiailes  Scribuer  and  Co.,  New  York. 

12mo.,  250  pages.    $1.50. 
(")  Elocution.    By  J.  ll.  Mcllvaine,  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  iu  Princeton  College. 

Charles  Scribner  and  Company,  New  Y'^ork.    12mo.,  406  pages. 
(6a)  The  Independent  First  Reader.    By  J.  Madison  Watson.    A.  S.  Barnes,  &  Co..  New 

York  and  Chicago. 
(»')  Graded  Instruction  for  Schools.    By  O.  Blackman.    Root  and  Cady,  Chicago. 
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and  chattered,  aud  screamed,  till,  at  times,  we  have  been  ready  to  say  "?!e  plua 
ultra.''''  As  a  result,  our  thoughts  have  been  turned  to  music.  We  have  wished 
that  we  could  sing  and  enjoj^  it  as  well  as  the  birds  do.  If  ever  our  friend  Black- 
man  made  a  mistake,  it  was  when  he  neglected  to  put  a  certain  individual  we  wot 
of  in  liis  classes  of  children,  and  say  to  him,  sing.  But,  great  as  was  the  individtial 
loss,  we  are  willing  to  overlook  it,  in  view  of  the  benefit  he  has  conferred  upon  the 
masses  of  the  children.  For  the  bcnellt  of  the  teachers  who  sing,  and  those  who 
do  n't  sing,  and  who  wish  to  teach  singing  to  their  pupils,  he  has  put  his  methods, 
his  lessons  and  his  best  thoughts  together  in  the  shai)e  of  a  series  of  graded 
song-books,  which  are  a  complete  manual  of  instruction  for  the  school-room. 
At  present,  the  series  consists  of  four  books,  to  which,  we  understand,  a  fifth  is  to  be 
added.  Of  the  excellence  of  the  syst(nii  embodied  in  these  books,  the  hne  sing- 
ing in  all  the  grades  of  the  Chicago  Schools  is  the  best  possible  evidence.  We 
might  say  that  it  is  also  evidence  of  what  is  done  in  many  instances  by  teachers 
who  are  not  themselves  singers,  but  who  follow  carefully  and  patiently  a  course  laid 
down  by  one  wdio  is. 

Periodicals. —  Tlie  Herald  of  Health  advocates  a  higher  type  of  manhood  by  an 
observance  of  laws  harmonizing  with  man's  nature.  In  its  character  it  is  aggress- 
ive and  independent,  in  its  management  it  is  wide-aAvake.  It  teaches — -l.st,  the 
preservation  of  health,  by  attention  to  the  laws  of  diet,  ventilation,  exercise,  and 
common  sense ;  and  2d,  its  restoration,  by  the  observance  of  the  same  laws  and 
the  practice  of  hydropathy.   Published  by  "Wood  and  Ilolbrook,  New  York.   $3.00. 

Every  number  of  A-ppMon's  Journal  contains  a  reproduction  of  some  gem  of 
art,  or  fine  illustrations  of  life  and  scenery  in  various  parts  of  the  earth.  Its  week- 
ly digest  of  current  scientific  and  literary  news  is  comprehensive  and  reliable.  P. 
B.  Hulse,  General  Agent,  Chicago. 

The  Western  Bookseller,  imhWshcd  by  the  Western  News  Company,  Chicago,  con- 
tains a  list  of  new  books  issued  by  the  chief  publishing-houses  of  the  country, 
book  notices,  news  items  of  authors,  publishers,  etc.  Its  readers  are  kept  posted 
in  the  movements  of  the  book  trade. 

Merry's  Museum  is  in  its  fifty-seventh  volume,  and,  though  the  oldest,  it  retains 
its  place  as  one  of  the  best  periodicals  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  published  at  Boston, 
by  H.  B.  Fuller.     |1.50. 

Tlie  Nursery  has  just  closed  its  seventh  volume.  If  any  teacher  is  looking  for  a 
gift  for  the  wee  ones,  nothing  will  be  found  to  C(mtribute  more  to  their  happiness 
and  exert  a  more  healthy  influence  than  this.  Its  illustrations  arc  splendid,  and 
tempt  the  older  ones  to  look,  as  well  as  the  little  children.  Address  J.  L.  Shorey, 
Boston.     $1.50 
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Composition  and  Rhetoric 

By    JOHN    S.    HART,    LL.D., 

Author  of  "  lu  the  School  Koom," 
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Sanders's  Union  Readers. 

New  and  unsurpassed  in  the  matter  and  varie- 
ty of  instructive  pieces  and  illustrations ;  well 
graded,  full  and  complete,  with  Charts,  Primer, 
and  Spellers. 

1.  They  are  strictly  progressive. 

2.  They  conform  in  Orthography  and  Pronun- 
ciation to  Webster.  ,  _,         ,      „ 

3  Thev  exhibit  clearly  the  several  bounds  of 
the  Letters,  present  the  Rules  for  Spelling,  Ar- 
ticulation, Emphasis,  Inflection,  Modulation,  etc. 

4  They  begin  by  teaching  children  to  read, 
with  words  real,  though  little,  as  at,  on,  it,  no, 
and  the  like,  forming  them  into  simple  sentj-nces. 

5  They  select  the  more  difficult  words  of  each 
Reading  Lesson,  and  arrange  them  as  an  exer- 
cise in  Spelling  and  Definition.  . 

6  They  give  an  account  of  all  the  various  Per- 
sons, Places,  and  Things  that  seem  to  need  ex- 
planation in  the  Reading  Lessons. 

7.  They  employ  every  mode  of  unfolding  the 
Signification  of  Words,  Comparing,  Contrasting, 
Analyzing,  and  fixing  their  meaning  and  appli- 
cation in  the  mind. 

8  They  seek  to  attract  and  instruct  early  child- 
hood by  Easy  Reading  Lessons,  and  by  the  use 
of  appropriate  Pictorial  Illustrations. 

9.  In  style  they  are  Pure,  High-Toned  and  Re- 

10.  In  binding,  typography,  and  general  beau- 
ty, they  are  unequaled. 

Gray's  Botanical  Series. 

"  Dr.  Gray  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  the 
science  of  Botany  in  the  United  States,  and  among 
the  highest  in  all  countries."  — J>)-.  Lindley,  of 
London. 

"  Prof.  Gray  is  well  known  as  the  most  eminent 
theoretical  and  practical  botanist  in  our  country ; 
and  his  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  North 
America,  have  been  such  as  no  other  person  has 
enjoyed."  — Pro/.  John  Torrey,  M.D.,  LL.J). 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  among 
all  authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  I 
esteem  Prof.  Gray,  beyond  all  comparison,  first." 
—  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

"  Not  only  is  Dr.  Gray  acknowledged  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  Botanical  Science  in  this  country, 
but  his  works  have  been  appreciated  and  noted 
abroad,  for  the  thoroughness  and  admirable 
method,  the  precision,  and  the  singular  clearness 
of  language  which  distinguish  them."— Pro/.  A. 
Giiyot,  LL.B.,  of  Princeton  College. 

"Few  men  have  ever  equaled  him  (Gray)  in 
scientific  research,  or  e-xcelled  him  in  scientific 
deduction."— *»•  WUliam  Hooker,  Royal  Botanist' 
of  England. 


Kerl's  English  Grammars. 

This  series  is  rapidly  acquiring  extensive  circu- 
lation, being  already  introduced  and  adopted  in 
the  most  noted  Grammar  Schools  in  the  country. 

Kerl's  system  is  commended  over  others  for  tlie 
following  reasons : 

It  teaches  more  that  is  of  practical  utility. 

It  contains  a  simpler,  sounder,  and  more  com- 
prehensive article  on  the  analysis  of  sentences. 

It  contains  a  much  better  article  on  capital  let- 
ters. 

It  contains  a  much  better  article  on  punctua- 
tion. 

It  contains  a  much  better  article  on  versifica- 
tion. 

It  containsabetterarticleonrhetorical  figures. 

It  exhibits  a  wider  circuit  of  the  various  con- 
structions of  the  English  language. 

It  surpasses  In  the  number,  pithiness,  variety, 
and  interesting  character  of  its  exercises. 

It  is  drawn  more  directly  from  English  and 
American  literature. 

Its  principles  are  better  Illustrated  by  ex- 
amples. 

The  matter  is  better  classified  and  arranged. 

The  typography  is  superior. 

Robinson's  Mathematics. 

This  complete  and  popular  series  of  Mathe- 
matical Text-Books  is  graded  to  the  wants  of 
Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Normal,  and 
High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

They  are  pronounced  superior  to  all  others— 

In  conforming  to  the  legal  standard,  and  to  the 
law  of  usage  in  tlie  use  of  table  foinis  and  appU- 
cations; 

Jn ijhilosophical  and  scientific  arrangement ; 

In  conciseness  of  rules,  brevity  and  accuracy  of 
definitions ; 

In  numbers  and  variety  of  practical  examples ; 

In  full,  logical,  and  comprehensive  analyses ; 

In  new,  original,  and  improved  methods  of  op- 
erations ; 

In  adaptation  to  the  various  grades  of  scholar- 
ship in  all  our  Schools ; 

In  unity  of  plan,  and  in  clearness  undperspicuity 
of  style ; 

In  scientific  accuracy,  combined  with  practical 
utility; 

In  typography,  binding,  and  general  beauty. 

Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

New  Editions  of  the  Primary,  Common 
School,  High  Schooi,,  AcAnEMic,  and  Count- 
iNG-HousE  Dictionaries  have  been  issued, 
containing  important  additions  and  improve- 
ments, and  copiously  illustrated. 


Wells's  Science,  Hitchcock's  Works,  WlUson's  Histories,  Townscnd's  Analyses,  Eaudall's  Reading 
and  Elocution,  Bryant  and  Strattou's  Book-Keepinij. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


The  Publishers  cordially  invite  Teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  Education  to  corre- 
spond with  them  freely,  and,  if  they  find  it  convenient,  to  visit  their  Offices  and  Publishing  Rooms. 

lYISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  PnhUshers, 
138  and  140  Grand  St.,  New  York,  133  and  135  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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CONCERNING    T  E  X  T  -  B  ( )  ()  K  S 


BY  GRACE  C.  BIBB. 


"Suppose  teachers  should  give  instruction  direct  from  their  own 
minds,  charged  with  the  electricity  of  their  own  energy."  Do  I  indeed 
see  Socrates  walking  the  streets  of  a  new  Athens,  waking  slumbering 
souls  to  those  divine  truths  which  even  Plato  has  half  concealed  ?  Are 
we  indeed  prophets  and  inspired? 

In  the  progress  of  the  science  of  education  toward  its  final,  hoped-for 
perfection,  many  errors  of  greater  or  of  less  magnitude  must  of  neces- 
sity arise.  As  "a  lie  that  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  basest  of  lies,"  and 
an  error  which  is  the  perversion  of  a  correct  i)rinci2)le  ever  the  most 
dangerous  of  fallacies,  so  it  seems  that  no  theory,  of  the  many  theories 
which  beset  the  path  of  the  modern  educator,  is  so  fraught  Avitll  peril  as 
that  which  finds  expression  in  a  crusade  against  text-books  and  in  the 
discouragement  of  all  attempts  to  cultivate  the  memory.  It  has  one 
favorite  aphorism:  "Better  one  thing  learned  than  twenty  only  remem- 
bered." As  if  all  acts  of  acquiring  knowledge  did  not,  in  some  sense, 
involve  the  exercise  of  memory.  The  gods  vanished  from  the  earth 
ages  ago,  and  men,  in  the  midst  of  their  immortality,  are  but  mortal. 
Shall  Ave  teach  only  from  our  own  knowledge,  out  of  our  own  store- 
house of  facts  ?  Shall  Ave  teach,  not  for  one  class  nor  for  one  science, 
but  for  all  classes  and  for  all  sciences?  What,  then,  are  our  mental 
needs?  Must  we  not,  like  Humboldt, 'know  every  thing  and  knoAv 
thoroughly  Avhat  Ave  do  know '  ?  must  not  CA^cry  science  be  to  us,  not 
an  abstract,  not  merely  an  epitome,  but  a  complete,  a  perfect  Avhole  ? 
Must  Ave  not  know,  not  merely  all  that  can  be  known,  but  even  all  that 
men  imagine  mai/he  known,  of  all  subjects.  Perhaps  this  knoAvledge 
XVI — 35. 
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should  be  required  of  all  teachers :  still,  it  is  the  labor  of  more  than  a 
lifetime. 

A  young  man  graduates  from  a  college  or  a  normal  school,  and  enters 
the  profession :  he  is  placed  in  a  school  in  which  all  branches  of  instruc- 
tion are  within  his  province.  He  throws  aside,  at  once,  his  text-book 
on  Chemistry,  for  in  all  chemical  compounds — in  the  relations  of  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  and  carbon — his  very  soul  delights  itself;  in  all  ap- 
plications of  Chemistry  to  the  arts  he  is  thoroughly  at  home,  and  under 
his  skillful  manipulation  experiment  proves  theory  or  illustrates  fact. 
Because  every  thing  is  to  him  so  clear,  so  delightful,  it  must,  perforce, 
seem  almost  equally  clear,  almost  equally  delightful,  to  those  whom  he 
instructs.  But  human  nature  is  preeminently  one-sided.  The  chances 
are  that  our  teacher  will  be  less  enthusiastic  in  History  and  will  barely 
tolerate  Arithmetic.  But  if  he  could  teach  Chemistry  only.  Chemistry 
always,  then,  indeed,  might  w^e  gather  our  books  and  burn  them  in  the 
market-place.  Yet,  after  all,  is  not  truth  distorted  in  passing  through 
any  human  mind,  and  is  not  the  day  of  original  discovery  past?  and 
does  not  the  most  conscientious  of  us  all  teach,  in  stead  of  science,  his 
vieio  of  science? 

To  arrive  at  truth  —  other,  of  course,  than  that  resulting  from  ordin- 
ary mathematical  demonstration, — to  reach  any  satisfactory  end  in  the 
Philosophy  of  History,  there  are  contradictory  statements  to  reconcile, 
evident  prejudices  to  account  for  and  admit.  It  is  important  that  cause 
be  never  taken  for  eifect,  and  that  effect  be  never  confounded  with 
cause.  It  is  important  to  determine  whether  certain  conditions  in  the 
progress  of  civilization  were  directly  resultant  from  individual  legisla- 
tion, or  indirectly  consequent  upon  the  long  undetermined  struggle 
between  the  power  of  oppression  and  the  waking  giant  of  liberty. 
Here  no  one  of  us  is  competent  to  instruct :  the  circle  of  knowledge  is 
all-embracing,  wide  as  literature  itself,  and  going  beyond  books  to 
medals  and  monumental  inscriptions,  and  to  the  cyclopean  structures  of 
the  age  before  history. 

The  strongest  argument,  however,  for  the  use  of  text-books  is  found, 
perhaps,  in  their  many  imperfections,  and  we  come  back  to  the  original 
query:  "Can  we  afford  to  do  without  them?"  If,  spite  of  time  and 
talent,  and  in  full  view  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  richly-freighted  ar- 
gosies of  innumerable  predecessors  have  gone  to  pieces,  our  book- 
makers still  fail,  by  so  much,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age,  the 
question  recurs  as  to  whether  individual  teachers  —  certainly  with  less 
time,  generally  with  less  special  training  —  can  often  hope  to  preserve 
their  frail  ventures  from  ignominious  shipwreck. 
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The  thing  to  be  learned  is  eternally  the  same :  the  mental  disclj^line 
to  be  acquired  in  the  learning  of  it  is  eternally  varied.  The  diminutive 
Latin  Grammar  of  the  grandfather  comjiares  but  unfavorably  Avith  the 
Harkness  of  the  grandson ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancestors 
familiarity  with  the  Latin  autliors  was  greater  than  that  of  the  descend- 
ant, this  lack  of  liirailiarity  with  authors  being  more  tlian  compensated, 
ia  the  case  of  the  latter,  by  a  far  more  critical  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage. But  the  intensely-utilitarian  character  of  the  age  begins  to  af- 
fect, more  or  less  sensibly,  even  the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  and 
their  disciplinary  value  seems  wholly  ignored  by  those  who  would  re- 
duce their  grammars  to  the  dry  bones  of  the  skeleton,  and  Avould  in- 
quire in  Latin,  perhaps  classic,  "At  what  hour  shall  we  have  breakfast?" 

"It  is  not"  quotes  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  Schools, 
"  what  the  teacher  does  for  the  pupil  directly,  but  what  he  gets  the 
pupil  to  do  for  himself,  that  is  of  value."  It  seems  to  me  that  this  get- 
ting the  pupil  to  do  for  himself  may  be  best  accomplished  by  a  pi-oper 
iise  of  text-books.  We  can  not  eschew  books:  that  would  be  absurd. 
We  cau  not,  except  in  the  exact  sciences,  employ  any  one  text-book,  nor 
can  we  accept  the  dictum  of  any  one  teacher.  The  true  method  seems 
to  be  this :  With  some  good  manual  of  instruction,  the  pupil  learns  from 
it  that  for  which  he  sees  proof.  If  this  proof  dej^ends  upon  a  course  of 
reasoning,  he  is  led  to  rediscover  its  steps ;  if  it  is  dependent  upon  testi- 
mony, he  is  led  to  weigh  the  evidence :  above  all,  he  is  led  to  the  proper 
use  of  books  of  reference,  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  books  in  themselves, 
as  the  medium  through  which  the  knowledge  and  the  power,  the  wisdom 
and  example,  the  culture  and  refinement,  else  buried  in  the  ages,  come 
all  living  and  inspired  into  the  daily  life  of  this  commonplace  nineteenth 
century. 

Give  the  pupil  a  book  and  assign  a  definite  lesson  m  the  book:  as 
much  more  than  that  as  you  please,  in  the  way  of  the  consultation  of 
references  and  the  collocation  of  fiicts  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand, 
but  that,  always.  Require  that  he  learn  the  assigned  lesson  thoroughly 
and  recite  it  honestly.  Do  n't  remove  stumbling-blocks  before  he  has 
attempted,  and  failed,  to  remove  them  for  himself.  That  which,  after 
honest  effort,  he  fails  to  comprehend,  lead  him  patiently  to  understand, 
but  never  allow  him  to  waste  the  time  of  the  class  in  fruitless  argument 
and  discussion  bearing  but  remotely  upon  the  topic  of  the  hour,  and  in- 
troduced merely  to  distract  your  attention  from  his  ignorance  of  the  les- 
son. Encourage  criticism.  The  more  personal  the  criticism,  so  that 
it  be  at  the  same  time  well  founded  and  politely  made,  the  better.  The 
true  office  of  the  teacher  is  to  supplement  books.     He   is  to  lead  his 
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pupils  to  follow  out  the  theories  of  the  books  to  their  legitimate  conclu- 
sions, to  reject  the  false,  to  hold  fast  the  true;  and,  as  by  winnowing  the 
gi-ain  is  separated  from  the  chaiF,  so  by  patient  toil  and  long  endeavor 
the  practical  is  separated  from  the  merely  theoretical,  the  really  good 
from  the  seemingly  excellent,  and  all  'in  God's  good  time'. 


now    TO    TEACH    ENGLISH    GKAMMAR. 


BY  PROF.  E.   -W.   GRAY. 


OxE  of  your  contributors,  in  the  March  number  of  the  Teacher,  asks 
the  pertinent  question,  "How  shall  English  be  taught?"  Without 
entering  into  the  merits  of  his  production,  which  has  been  severely 
reviewed  by  another,  I  wish  to  propose  a  change  in  the  general  method 
of  teaching  English  Grammar. 

I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  prevailing  methods  of  teaching  English 
Grammar  are  not  generally  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory.  What  teacher 
has  not  found  it  difficult  to  sustain  a  proper  degree  of  interest  in  this 
study  ?  What  pupil  has  not  long  groped  his  way  in  darkness,  unable 
to  apply  his  knowledge  in  the  use  of  his  language?  How  many  mis- 
erable bunglers  have  come  from  their  books  and  years  of  study  to  the 
shame  of  teachers  and  of  learning !  How  many  poor  souls  have  turned 
away  in  despair  and  disgust  from  what  were  to  them  unmeaning  defi- 
nitions and  technicalities !  Certainly  there  must  be  something  wrong, 
but  what  is  it  ?  We  make  a  distinction  between  the  study  of  English 
Grammar  and  the  study  of  the  English  Language.  The  former  is 
taught  in  the  common  school,  the  latter  in  the  college.  A  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  one  may  be  acquired  in  a  few  months.  A  good  knowledge 
of  the  other  requires  years  of  profound  study,  and  can  not  be  acquired 
in  the  common  school. 

From  time  immemorial  the  order  has  been  "  Orthography,  Etymol- 
ogy, Syntax,  and  Prosody."  As  letters  compose  words,  and  words 
sentences  and  discourse,  this  seems  logical.  Begin  at  the  foundation, 
lay  it  sure,  and  build  up;  and  evidently  this  thought  has  suggested  the 
order  above  given,  and  decided  the  manner  of  our  approach  to  the 
subject.  But  this  procedure  has  been  found  to  be  practically  so  diffi- 
cult that  many  begin  to  suspect  there  must  be  a  better  way.  Your 
contributor  says,  "Begin  with  words;  for  did  thought  ever  prompt  to 
any  less  than  a  whole  word?    And  do  not  children  learn  entire  words? 
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This,  therefore,  must  be  tlie  method  —  words  tirst,  with  their  con- 
tained thoughts  or  meanings,  in  j^art  at  least;  and  afterward  their 
sounds,  their  characters,  their  syUables;  and  at  last  their  connections 
and  dependencies  in  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  compositions."  The 
object  of  his  article  is  to  "press  on  the  attention  of  the  reader  the 
study  of  Etymology  in  its  proper  sense,  and  afterward  its  (?)  Syntax 
and  Rhetoric."  The  order,  then,  would  be  Etymology,  Orthography, 
Syntax,  and  Rhetoric. 

Now,  while  it  is  cheerfully  admitted  that  the  child  does  not  think 
in  either  letters  or  syllables,  it  is  true,  an  image  or,  if  you  please,  an 
idea  may  be  suggested  to  a  mind  somewhat  cultivated  by  a  single 
word.  But  this  idea  can  not  be  expressed  by  a  single  word.  Words 
simply  do  not  constitute  language  any  more  than  syllables  or  letters. 
•The  simplest  form  of  language  is  a  sentence.  Language  is  the  express- 
ion of  ideas;  and  the  simjolest  form  of  the  exjiression  is  not  a  word  or 
a  letter,  but  a  sentence.  If,  then,  we  are  to  begin  Avith  the  simplest 
forms  of  speech,  and  it  seems  logical  to  do  so,  we  must  begin  with  the 
sentence.  The  first  work  of  the  child,  then,  is  to  learn  to  construct  a 
sentence.  This  done,  he  has  learned  to  talk.  He  can  receive  and  com- 
municate thoughts.  It  can  not  be  supposed  he  will  always  express  his 
thoughts  in  the  best  style.  To  do  this,  he  must  know  and  be  able  to 
apply  the  laws  of  good  usage,  and  "it  is  the  sj)ecific  work  of  English 
Grammar  to  enable  him  to  do  this.  Grammar,  as  defined  in  all  tlie 
books,  "  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  language  correctly."  To 
form  an  English  sentence,  the  words  must  be  ai-ranged  in  a  certain 
order,  and  they  must  have  certain  etymological  forms.  These  forms 
are  comparatively  few  in  English,  and  depend  upon  their  syntactical 
relation.  The  order,  then,  is,  Syntax,  Etymology,  Orthography,  Pho- 
netic Analysis;  and,  in  the  further  study  of  the  language,  Logic, 
Rhetoric.  The  study  of  English  Grannnar  proper,  as  defined  in  the 
books,  ends  with  the  knoAvledge  of  the  sentence.  It  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  governing  the  construction  of  a  sentence  that  concerns  us 
most  as  common  but  well-bred  people.  It  is  this  that  especially  con- 
cerns pupils  in  school.  It  is  interesting  and  useful  to  know  syllabic 
roots,  and  eminently  important  to  understand  the  phonetic  powers  of 
letters  —  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  But  it  is  indispensable  to  re- 
spectability and  success  in  life  to  know  how  to  construct  the  sentence — 
to  comprehend  and  be  able  to  apply  the  laws  of  usage.  If  so  much  can 
be  admitted,  let  us  inquire  What  are  these  laws?  The  verb  has  some 
agreement  Avith  its  subject,  the  pronoun  Avith  its  antecedent.  Tlicre 
are  case  forms  and  mood  forms  and  tense  forms  to  be  observed.     These 
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ai*e  not  many  in  English.  Tliey  are  familiar  lo  all  who  vmderstand 
English  Gi'ammar,  and  need  not  be  here  more  particularly  specified. 
Most  of  them  are  found  in  our  dictionaries,  or  have  become  familiar  to 
all  by  use.  They  are  primarily  given  in  Etymology;  but  neither  Or- 
thography nor  Etymology  gives  the  laws  of  their  use  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence.  The  form  to  be  used  depends  upon  the  syntacti- 
cal requirement.  Orthography  does  not  give  it,  and  you  can  learn 
nothing  of  the  usus  loquendi  from  the  study  of  Orthography.  Etymol- 
ogy gives  the  form,  but  does  not  say  when  or  how  it  shall  be  employed. 
It  is  not  its  province  to  teach  the  usus  loquendi.  Neither  Orthography, 
nor  Etymology,  nor  both  combined,  can  construct  a  sentence.  But 
this  is  precisely  what  Ave  want  to  do,  and  hence  we  proceed  directly 
and  at  once  to  study  the  laws  of  use  —  to  Syntax.  In  prosecuting  this 
study  we  shall  incidentally  learn  how  to  spell,  when  to  use  capital  letters, 
as  well  as  something  of  the  laws  of  derivation,  and  classification.  We 
shall  gather  something  from  Orthography,  and  Etymology,  but  only  so 
much  as  will  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the  usus  loquendi.  If 
we  may  learn  how  to  speak  and  write  correctly  without  going  through 
with  the  manifold  and  tedious  definitions  and  technicalities  of  Orthogra- 
phy and  Etymology,  we  hail  the  opportunity  of  doing  so;  and  it  will 
depend  upon  our  taste  and  means  and  opportunities  in  the  future  how 
far  we  shall  prosecute  the  study  of  English  in  detail,  in  its  history,  in 
its  curious  and  absurd  Orthography,  in  its  Etymology  and  Philosophy, 
in  its  Logic  and  Rhetoric  and  Poetry.  The  English  language  is  so 
great  in  the  sweep  of  its  history,  and  so  comprehensive  in  the  reach 
of  its  powers,  that  a  lifetime  might  be  profitably  spent  upon  it;  and  it 
is  ardently  hoped  that  the  time  is  coming  when  much  more  time  and 
labor  will  be  given  to  its  study  in  the  halls  of  higher  learning.  But 
in  the  common  school  we  can  not  aim  at  the  highest  scholarship  in  this 
department  of  learning,  any  more  tlian  Ave  can  in  Mathematics,  or 
Natural  Science. 

We  propose,  then,  to  begin  Avith  the  sentence.  This  is  not  only  the 
simplest  form  of  speech,  as  Ave  have  seen :  it  is  also  the  only  essential 
and  integral  part  of  discourse.  In  the  use  of  language,  Avhat  lies  be- 
yond the  construction  of  the  sentence  belongs  to  Logic  and  Rhetoric. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  sentences  —  simple,  complex,  comj^ound. 
To  become  able  to  speak  and  Avrite  these  correctly  is  the  one  object 
which  we  propose  shall  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  study  of  Grammar. 
It  is  the  one  to  which  we  shall  subordinate  arrangement  and  definition 
—  all  inquiry.  Thus  our  method  is  defined,  the  manner  of  our  ap- 
proach to  the  subject  determined. 
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Now  it  is  most  respectfully  suggested  that,  if  this  method  be  adopted, 
it  would  very  much  diminish  the  extent  and  labor  of  the  work  usually 
performed,  and  relieve  the  learner  from  a  great  deal  of  mere  drudgery. 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  useless  verbiage  in  our 
books.  Scientific  technicnlities  should  have  scientific  significance^  I  in- 
sist upon  it.  What  propriety,  then,  in  loading  a  Avork  on  English 
Grammar  with  the  names  of  properties  that  have  no  grammatical  im- 
portance or  force  in  the  sentence?  In  Day's 'Art  of  Composition', 
for  instance,  we  have  the  following  nomenclature  of  the  Xoun :  "  Com- 
mon noims",  "Proper  nouns",  "  Collective  nouns",  "Class  nouns", 
"Mass  nouns "," Quality  nouns"  "Action  nouns",  "Condition  nouns", 
"Relation  nouns",  "Concrete  nouns",  "Abstract  nouns", —  of  the  last 
four  classes.  The  distinction  of  Common  and  Proper  is  Avell,  because 
proper  nouns  should  be  written  with  a  capital,  and  are  used  only  in 
the  singular  number.  But  of  what  grammatical  importance  are  the 
other  distinctions,  since  the  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  and  the 
pronoun  with  its  antecedent,  whether  'mass'  or  'class'  nouns,  abstract 
or  concrete '?  These  properties,  whether  well  or  illy  named,  have  no 
force  affecting  the  concord  of  the  sentence,  and  therefore  no  grammati- 
cal significance.  The  same  author  has  the  following  nomenclature  of 
the  Adverb:  Adverbs  of  "  Property  ",  "Ptelation",  "Manner",  "Qual- 
ity  ",  "Amoimt",  "Extent",  "  Frequency",  "Intensity",  "Condition", 
"Comparison",  "Dependence",  "Order",  "Time",  "Place",  "Cause 
and  Effect",  "Reason  and  Consequent",  "Aim  and  Result",  besides 
"  Adverbial  Modifiers  ",  "  Phrase  ",  "  Clauses  ",  etc.  I  A  formidable  list 
for  the  tyro,  certainly. 

If  the  names  of  only  such  properties  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses 
as  transmit  their  force  to  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  and  thus  affect  its 
concord  or  agreement,  were  admitted  to  the  text,  a  few  pages  would 
contain  all  that  need  be  studied  to  become  practical  grammarians. 
Every  teacher,  I  think,  who  has  had  much  experience  must  be  con- 
vinced that  much  that  pupils  acquire  in  the  ordinary  way  constitutes 
only  so  much  worthless  lumber  in  the  mind,  which  never  can  be  built 
into  the  structure  of  general  scholarship. 

It  is  always  easier  to  make  objections  than  to  obviate  them.  This 
we  know  full  well;  and  unless  something  can  be  gained  by  an  improved 
method,  we  may  not  reasonably  hope  for  either  better  books  or  better 
teachers  than  we  have.  Mr.  IJoltwood,  in  a  late  book,  after  finding 
fault  heroically,  and  making  withal  some  good  suggestions,  has  illus- 
trated the  danger  of  attempting  radical  reforms.  He  says  "  It  is  ab- 
surd to  say  that  Grammar  as  generally   taught  is  the  art  of  speaking 
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and  writing  the  language  correctly,"  and  then,  as  if  acquiescing  in  the 
absurdity  as  a  necessity,  he  gives  us  a  book  of  definitions  only,  in 
which  the  2)}' inciples  of  good  usage  are  not  even  formulated,  and  from 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  impossible  to  teach  pupils  to  speak 
and  write  correctly. 

Believing  that  something  could  be  gained  for  the  student  by  cutting 
away  a  great  deal  of  technical  verbiage  from  text-books,  and  by  ap- 
proaching the  subject  more  directly,  as  above  indicated,  we  shoxild  be 
glad  to  see  another  book  and  a  fair  effort  made  in  this  direction.  Let 
the  principles  of  good  usage  be  put  into  appropriate  formulae,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  and  then  illustrated  and  made 
familiar  by  a  great  many  examples  of  correct  and  incorrect  syntax,  till 
the  pupils  comes  to  know  how  to  be  correct  in  the  use  of  language. 


S  C  H  O  O  L         G  0  V  E  li  N  ]\[  E  N  T  . 


EY   DARUS  H.  PINGKEY. 


The  first  requirement  of  a  good  school  is  perfect  discipline.  No 
school  can  be  conducted  successfully  unless  the  government  be  thorough 
and  exact,  yet  not  arbitrary. 

Correct  school  government  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  military 
or  civil  government.  In  military  discipline  all  departments  of  the  army 
must  be  thoroughly  organized,  so  that  there  be  union  in  action.  So  in 
civil  government.  All  nations  ruled  by  good  laws,  well  enforced,  are 
pi'osperous.  A  school  is  a  miniature  government,  in  which  the  subjects 
must  be  controlled  by  laws,  and  penalties  must  be  inflicted  for  the 
transgression  of  law.  Teachers  some  times  offer  in  excuse  for  lack  of 
discipline  that  they  do  not  endeavor  to  govern  their  pujjils  so  much  as 
they  try  to  teach  them.  Such  a  course  is  impracticable,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  teach  successfully  without  jDcrfeet  discipline.  Strict  gov- 
ernment is  the  condition  j^recedent  of  a  good  school.  No  school  was 
ever  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  bad  discipline.  Tliis  is 
acknowledged  by  all  practical  educators. 

The  manner  of  governing  schools  to  gain  perfect  discipline  differs 
with  teachers.  Some  appeal  to  a  child's  better  nature,  and  place  him 
on  his  own  recognizance  of  right  and  wrong;  others  resort  to  corporal 
punishment  as  the  only  method  practicable.  These  two  methods, 
moral  suasion  and  corporal  punishment,  must  be  combined  to  achieve 
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success  in  teacbiug.  Neither  method  will  answer  in  all  cases  of  school 
discipline.  Moral  suasion  has  no  eflect  on  some  children,  and  if  o-ov- 
erned  at  all,  they  must  be  by  a  wholesome  nse  of  the  rod.  But  in  ap- 
plying the  rod,  it  must  be  done  with  judgment  and  calmness.  By  an 
indiscriminate  whipping  the  good  will  of  pupils  is  lost.  With  moral 
suasion  and  corporal  punishment  judiciously  used  in  combination,  a  per- 
fect discipline  can  be  had  in  schools. 

A  few  general  rules  and  regulations  should  be  made  in  every  school, 
and  these  easily  comprehended.  A  multiplicity  of  rules  will  confuse 
any  pupil  and  ruin  the  government  of  the  whole  school.  The  execu- 
tion of  all  penalties  should  be  without  delay,  and  the  penalty  should 
follow  as  certainly  for  a  transgression  in  school  as  it  does  in  the  trans- 
gression of  a  natural  law. 

A  good  teacher  should  be  calm  at  all  times,  and  in  inflicting  a  pun- 
ishment he  must  never  lose  his  self-control.  His  conduct  toward  his 
pupils  should  be  firm,  dignified,  polite,  and  pleasant.  He  should  be 
firm,  but  not  obstinate;  dignified,  but  not  haughty;  polite,  but  not 
aflected;  pleasant,  but  not  fjiwning. 

Another  quality,  which  embraces  every  thing,  a  successful  teacher 
always  possesses,  and  that  is  tact.  This  is  a  quality  which  is  better 
understood  than  explained.  It  is  something  in  the  character  of  a 
teacher  which  prompts  him  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place  and 
at  the  right  time.  Tact  embraces  every  thing  essential  to  governing: 
precision,  promptness,  and  general  executive  abilities.  Few  teachers 
can  teach  school,  but  a  great  many  can  Aeep  school.  Teachers  are  like 
poets — born,  not  made. 

A  great  many  teachers  fail  in  securing  perfect  control  of  their  schools 
by  copying  from  others.  In  copying  they  lose  their  individuality  and 
are  not  themselves.  Whatever  can  be  incorj^orated  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others  into  a  teacher's  own  code  of  government  is  beneficial; 
but  when  a  teacher  loses  his  own  individuality  he  is  acting  the  hypo- 
crite, and  will  certainly  fail.  Precedents  are  well  in  their  place,  and 
should  have  a  controlling  influence ;  but  in  teaching  things  occur  every 
day  which  can  not  be  disposed  of  by  precedents,  and  the  teacher  must 
use  his  own  judgment.  The  great  men  of  the  world,  who  have  changed 
the  course  of  events  and  benefited  humanity,  had  no  precedents.  So 
in  teaching,  a  teacher  must  be  the  architect  of  his  own  career,  the  ex- 
ecutor of  his  own  will.  "Be  yourself"  should  be  the  motto  of  every 
teacher.  He  must  learn  to  deal  with  the  living  present,  and  to  decide 
for  himself;  then  if  he  fail  as  a  teacher,  it  will  be  because  he  does  not 
possess  the  requisite  qualities  to  work  successfully  in  such  a  sphere. 

Farmington,  HI.,  July,  1870. 

XVI— 36. 
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E  L  E  M  E  ^  '1'  A  R  Y     G  E  O  G  R  A  P  H  Y  .— 11 1 . 


BV  PROF.  E.  C.  HEWETT. 


l>j  my  lust  mticle,  I  suggested  sonit;  exercises  for  fixiug  in  the 
pupils^  minds  ideas  of  direction.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  those 
exercises,  we  took  Nortli  as  the  primary  point,  and  determined  it  by 
reference  to  the  North  Star.  I  am  aware  that  some  very  good  teachers, 
and  very  good  text-books,  direct  the  pupils  to  learn  East  first,  and  to  fix 
it  as  '  the  place  where  the  sun  rises '.  I  object  to  this  method  for  two 
reasons :  first,  the  North  Star  is  the  grand  indicator  of  direction  in  prac- 
tical life,  the  world  over;  second,  the  sun  does  not  rise  in  the  east  but 
twice  in  the  year,  and  some  times  his  place  of  rising  is  many  degrees 
north  or  south  of  east. 

I  propose  in  this  article  to  suggest  some  exercises  for  training  in  a 
knowledge  of 

Length  and  tSi?:e. — These  exercises  will  train  both  the  perceptive 
powers  and  the  judgment.  Let  a  mark  or  a  piece  of  paper  exactly 
one  inch  in  length  be  placed  before  the  pupil.  Require  him  to  study 
it,  and  to  compare  it  with  other  things,  until  he  seems  to  have  some 
just  conception  of  it.  Noav  each  member  of  the  class  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  measure  or  rule, —  say  a  foot  in  length,  and  divided  into 
inches.  These  little  measures  can  be  made  of  thin  strips  of  wood,  or 
of  good  stiff  card-board,  and  any  young-lady  teacher  who  will  can  pre- 
pare one  for  each  of  her  class  in  a  few  minutes.  Now,  set  the 
pupils  to  making  lines  an  inch  long  on  the  blackboard.  Let  the 
class  work  simultaneously,  take  care  that  the  lines  are  neatly  made,  and 
let  every  pupil  carefully  test  his  own  work  by  the  use  of  his  measure. 
In  connection  with  these  exercises,  further  train  the  judgment,  by  re- 
quiring your  class  to  estimate  the  length  in  inches  of  various  short  objects, 
—  as  books,  slates,  pencils,  etc.  Make  them  think  carefully  before  pro- 
nouncing a  judgment,  and  then  let  them  test  all  estimates,  by  actual 
and  careful  measurement. 

After  many  such  exercises  upon  the  inch,  follow  with  similar  exercises 
upon  the  half-foot,  or  six  inches.  Follow  these  with  exercises  upon  the 
foot ;  then  take  the  yard.  The  amount  of  interest  that  the  pupils  will 
take  in  the  work  will  depend  very  largely  uj)on  the  earnestness,  in- 
genuity, exactness  and  perseverance  of  the  teacher.  As  the  standard 
of  measure  is  lengthened,  more  variety  can  be  given  to  the  exercise,  by 
bringing  in  the  estimate  of  the  length  of  desks,  width  of  alleys,  length 
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of  blackboards,  dimensions  of  the  room,  hight  of  \vindoA\-s,  etc.  There 
will  be  no  proper  snccess  unless  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  unless  they  are  frequently  set  upon  new  things, — 
and  all  the  better  if  they  can  be  led  to  suggest  them  themselves.  At 
the  same  time,  they  should  frequently  review  their  former  work,  clear 
back  to  the  very  first.  Besides  this,  if  they  are  required  to  work  in 
'platoons,  doing  every  thing  exactly  at  the  word  of  command,  and  with 
something  like  military  precision,  the  exercise  will  not  only  accomplish 
its  immediate  purpose  better;  but,  aside  from  its  immediate  purpose,  it 
will  be  a  most  valuable  training  in  many  other  respects. 

When  the  work  already  suggested  has  been  pushed  sufliciently  tar, 
then  let  the  pupils  go  out  of  doors  once  more.  Measure  off  a  rod  in 
the  school-yard,  prepare  some  strings  or  cords  one  or  two  rods  in  length, 
mark  them  off  into  yards  or  feet,  then  estimate  and  measure  the  school 
grounds,  neighboring  buildings,  or  fields,  or  a  block  in  the  city  or  vil- 
lage. It  would  be  well,  before  leaving  the  work,  to  select  a  piece  of 
readjust  a  mile  long,  and  let  the  class  walk  over  it  with  you,  carefully 
observing  and  estimating  the  distance  and  comparing  it  with  others  with 
which  they  are  familiar. 

Exercises  on  Size  will  very  easily  follow  such  exercises  on  length  as 
I  have  suggested,  if  they  have  been  thoroughly  given.  First,  get  an 
idea  of  the  square  inch,  by  marking  one  on  the  blackboard  and  by  re- 
quiring the  pupil  to  do  so ;  cut  pieces  of  paper  an  inch  square,  estimate 
the  size  of  book-covers,  desks,  slates,  etc.  Do  the  same  thing  for  the 
square  foot,  the  square  yard,  etc.  At  this  time  the  pupil  may  be  shown 
readily  that  Avhen  the  sides  of  a  square  are  doubled  in  length  its  size 
is  quadrupled,  etc.  All  these  exercises  may  be  followed,  if  the  teacher 
thinks  best,  by  entirely  similar  ones  to  teach  a  knowledge  of  bulk,  or 
'  solid  contents.'' 

How  many  of  our  pupils  ni  Geography  learn  the  numbers  in  the 
book,  indicating  the  hight  of  mountains,  the  size  of  buildings,  the  hight 
of  cataracts,  or  the  length  of  rivers,  without  attaching  the  semblance  of 
an  idea  to  what  they  commit.  It  is  all  the  same  to  them  whether  the 
mountain  is  5,000  or  50,000  ft.  high,  whether  the  river  is  300  or  3,000 
miles  long,  simply  for  the  reason  that  neither  has  to  them  any  meaning 
at  all.  To  pupils  thoroughly  and  sufHciently  drilled  as  I  ,have  indicated, 
I  am  sin-e  these  numbers  could  be  made  to  have  a  meaning.  Even  if 
they  had  passed  all  their  lives  on  the  prairie,  and  so  have  no  just  con- 
ception of  a  mountain,  it  would  be  a  help  to  a  true  notion  of  its  hight  to 
tell  that  a  mile  set  on  end  would  reaeli  n1>ont  to  the  top  of  a  mountain 
5,000  feet  high. 
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I  am  well  aware  that  the  exercises  I  have  been  urging  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  aggregate,  although  they  should  take  but  a 
few  minutes  each  day.  But  I  appeal  to  any  reasonable  educator,  if  a 
pupil  so  trained  will  not  be  certain  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of  Geog- 
raphy at  sixteen, — besides  all  incidental  advantages, —  even  though 
he  does  not  plunge  into  the  mysteries  of  Central  Africa,  or  attempt  the 
definitions  in  Mathematical  Geography,  quite  so  early. 

Kormal.  July  V,,  1S70. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY.   SCHOOLS  IN  CANADA. 


BY  J.  B.  ROBERTS. 


I  BELIEVE  that  I  promised  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  the  result  of 
some  of  my  observations  among  schools  at  the  East.  I  find  that  prom- 
ises are  easier  in  the  making  than  in  the  fulfillment.  Perhaps  I  can  do 
no  better  this  time  than  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  schools  of  Canada 
as  I  saw  them,  on  the  principle  of  "  de  hostibus  fas  est  doceri." 

The  first  thing  that  surprised  me  in  regard  to  these  schools  was  the 
ignorance  or  want  of  interest  manifested  by  the  people  in  respect  to 
them.  In  Montreal  I  was  put  to  my  wits'  end  to  find  the  location  of  a 
public  school.  In  fact,  the  only  intelligible  reply  made  to  my  inquiries 
of  some  half-dozen  or  more  people  was  from  an  Irish  woman,  who  de- 
livered herself  in  this  fashion,  without  dash  or  comma:  "  Oh  it's  the 
school  ye'd  be  afhter  findin'  is  it  yes  my  two  childer  goes  there  ye '11 
find  it  just  around  the  corner  across  the  lot  I'd  rather  they  should  be 
over  there  learnin'  their  letters  as  to  be  killed  on  the  shtreet  by  the 
kyars  will  you  be  afhter  my  childer  over  there  my  name  is  the  widow 
Briggs  and  I  will  see  afhter  you  ovei'  there  good  day  sir." 

Upon  entering  the  building,  I  heard  a  tumult  like  the  roar  of  many 
waters,  which  led  me  to  suppose  the  school  was  enjoying  an  in-door 
recess;  but  soon  above  all  the  confusion  arose  the  majestic  voice  of  the 
officer  in  command : 

"First  division.  History,  Recitation-room; 
Second  division.  Grammar,  right  gallery; 
Third  division,  Reading,  in  line. 

Go!!" 

I  was  courteously  received  by  the  principal,  who  assured  me  that  he 
had  been  in  charge  but  a  few  months,  and  had  hardly  got  things 
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Straightened  yet,  but  that  m  another  part  of  the  city  I  should  tind  a 
teacher  "who  had  been  in  the  business  twenty-five  years,  and  he  liad  a 
school  as  "was  a  school. 

I  spent  more  than  an  hour  in  this  school,  visiting  its  various  depart- 
ments and  class-rooms,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  conversation 
was  at  all  times  difiicult  on  account  of  the  prevailing  confusion.  Few, 
if  any,  of  the  pupils  were  over  twelve  years  old,  and  yet  there  were 
classes  in  Grammar,  in  Algebra,  in  Euclid,  in  Botany,  and  in  Latin. 
French,  of  course,  is  taught,  as  it  is  a  'military  necessity'  in  Canada 
that  every  one  should  speak  French. 

I  heard  a  class,  in  which  there  were  many  children  not  over  five 
years  of  age,  intoning  the  multiplication-table,  and  only  left  the  room 
when  they  had  got  as  far  as  six  times  six. 

I  asked  the  principal  whether  they  taught  words  or  letters  first. 
"Oh,  letters,  of  course,"  said  he;  "I  don't  think  they  would  attempt 
words." 

In  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  other  school,  so  highly  recommended, 
and  found  the  system  and  methods  almost  identical.  There  was  a  little 
less  disorder,  but  not  much  less.  The  manner  of  putting  the  question 
generally  suggested  the  answer  that  was  expected,  and  the  answers 
were  given  at  random,  by  any  body  and  every  body  who  felt  disposed 
to  '  speak  up '. 

It  was  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  information  with  regard  to  their 
school  system,  or  a  scrap  of  printed  matter  in  regard  to  their  statistics, 
finances,  or  course  of  study.  For  these  matters  I  was  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Education  at  Quebec;  but,  as  I  had  just  come  from 
Quebec,  I  did  not  propose  to  return  for  them. 

As  nearly  as  I  could  draw  from  the  somewhat  contiicting  statements 
of  teachers,  who  seemed  to  be  imperfectly  informed  in  respect  to  the 
matter,  the  schools  of  Canada,  until  within  about  a  year,  have  been 
mere  private  affairs,  neither  under  state  nor  municipal  control.  The 
state  has  now  assumed  their  management.  The  schools  are  supported, 
as  in  this  country,  by  municipal  tax.  But  the  government,  carrying  the 
classification  of  mankind  one  step  farther  than  the  N.Y.  Herald,  or 
some  other  paper,  which  made  three  varieties,  viz.,  saints,  sinners,  and 
the  Beecher  family,  makes  but  two  classes,  viz..  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. The  public  money  is  divided  between  these  pro  rata,  according 
to  population,— the  Catholics,  of  course,  getting  the  lion's  share. 

In  Montreal  the  two  school-boards  consist  of  seven  members  each, 
three  being  appointed  by  the  General  Government  and  four  by  the 
City  Council.     They  all  belong  to  the  clergy. 
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There  are  some  Catholic  children  in  the  Protestant  schools,  and  some 
Protestants  in  the  Catholic  schools,  and  I  attribute  the  slackness  in 
discipline,  which  is  equally  observable  in  both  kinds  of  schools,  in  part 
to  a  desire  to  rival  each  other  in  the  good  will  of  the  scholars. 

Montreal  claims  135,000  inhabitants.  The  state  of  education  there 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fiict  that  in  the  Protestant  schools,  which 
draw  about  one-third  of  the  public  money,  there  are  less  than  1600 
pupils.  There  is  at  present  no  public  high  school,  but  one  is  to  be 
opened  next  September. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  whether  I  did  not  see  any  thing  credit- 
able in  the  schools  of  Montreal.  I  will  confess  that  I  did.  I  heard 
some  very  good  singing  in  one  of  the  Protestant  schools,  and  saw  some 
good  writing  and  di-awing.  In  one  of  the  Catholic  schools,  also,  I  saw 
some  very  nicely-Written  copy-books.  The  teachers  seem  affable  and 
earnest,  and  quite  sensible  of  all  their  shortcomings.  One  of  them  said 
to  me,  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  his  tone,  "  You  see  how  we  are  sit- 
uated. Our  means,  our  numbers,  our  energies,  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic—every thing  is  divided  and  weakened." 

Far  from  us  be  the  day,  thought  I,  when  this  saying  shall  be  true  of 
the  public  schools  of  Illinois. 


BOUQUET-MAKING 


BY   B.  R.  CUTTEB. 


Flowers  are  usually  arranged  in  vases  for  common  use.  This  is  the 
easiest,  simplest  and  most  general  custom. 

The  best  bouquet-maker  for  the  New -York  trade  says,  "  The  more 
loosely  and  unconfined,  the  better."  Ci'owding  is  particularly  to  be 
avoided ;  and  to  prevent  this,  use  large  quantities  of  green  to  keep  the 
flowers  apart.  This  fiUing-up  is  a  very  important  part  of  all  bouquet- 
making,  and  the  neglect  of  it  is  the  great  stumbling-block  of  the  novice. 
Spiked  and  droojjing  flowers  with  branches  and  sprays  of  delicate  green 
are  indispensable  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  vase-bouquet. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  individuality  of  flowers,  avoid  placing  those 
of  similar  form  and  size  together.  The  rule  is  that  small  flowers  should 
never  be  massed  together.  Large  flowers,  with  plenty  of  green,  may 
be  used  with  advantage  alone;  but  a  judicious  contrast  of  forms  and 
colors  is  most  eftectual. 
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Do  not  use  too  many  colors.  The  most  fashionable  colors  are  those 
from  red  to  a  pure  white,  with  a  little  good  blue  and  scarlet  set  amongst 
the  white. 

The  arrangement  of  colors  in  simple  regular  forms  is  better  than  to 
place  them  in  rings.  You  can  use  for  green  geranium-leaves  or  any 
thing  of  that  nature  and  color.  If  you  can  get  smooth  handsome  leaves, 
they  are  much  more  durable. 

There  are  some  colors —  as  purple  and  many  shades  of  blue  —  that 
are  not  used  in  hand-bouquets,  unless  they  are  combined  with  the 
proper  shades  of  yellow. 

"We  are  told  that  even  established  rules  on  colors  fail  to  o-uide  us 
always  in  the  arrangement  of  flowers.  The  best  rule  is  to  place  them 
as  near  to  where  nature  placed  them  as  possible,  then  they  will  always 
look  well. 

Baskets  of  flowers,  and  bouquets  for  parlor-tables  and  mantles,  ouo-ht 
to  be  in  keeping  with  their  surroundings.  A  rough,  coarse  bouquet, 
that  is  well  adapted  to  grace  a  table  at  a  picnic  or  school  exhibition, 
would  not  be  in  good  taste  here. 

Fashion  governs  the  size  and  shape  of  bouquets,  just  as  it  does  bon- 
nets and  coats.  The  present  prevailing  fashion  is  oval  or  round,  and 
the  flowers  ought  to  be  rounding  in  form,  yet  not  too  much  so.  Handled 
baskets  are  not  in  fashion,  and  can  only  be  tolerated  when  trimmed  with 
flowers  and  fine  green. 

Hand-bouquets  are  always  made  formal,  because  it  is  the  fashion ; 
even  the  figures  in  the  fashion-plates  are  given  with  formal  hand-bou- 
quets. 

The  materials  used  here  are  fine  strong  twine  or  shoe-thread,  sticks 
about  the  size  of  a  penholder  for  centres,  fine  annealed  wire  cut  about 
three  inches  long  and  broom- straw  for  stemming  flowers  that  have  short 
stems,  like  the  Fuchsia. 

Cut  your  flowers  according  to  what  you  are  going  to  make,  arrange 
each  kind  and  color  by  itself,  select  something  for  the  centre,  and  fasten 
it  to  the  stick  with  the  twine,  then  go  on  with  flowers  and  green,  tak- 
ing pains  to  preserve  the  efiect  of  color.  If  you  find  that  it  does  not 
look  Avell,  take  it  apart,  and  try  again :  only  practice  can  make  perfect. 
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OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT 


kktmknt  of  public  instruction,) 

Superintendent's  Office,  \ 

Springfield,  Angunt,  1370.     > 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

SUPERi: 
STATISTICS  OF  LlLKAJaES. 


Ix  Schedule  No.  5,  as  furnished  by  the  Goveriuueut  to  the  marshals 
and  assistant  marshals  now  engaged  in  taking  the  9th  Census  of  the 
LTnited  States,  is  an  item  (6)  entitled  Libraries.  Under  this  general 
head  ai*e  enumerated  the  following  kinds  or  descriptions  of  libraries, 
viz :  "  State  Libraries,  Town  or  City  Libraries,  Libraries  of  Courts, 
Church  Libraries  (Pastors'),  Libraries  of  Colleges  and  other  institutions 
of  learning,  Sabbath-School  Libraries,  Circulating  Libraries  (subscrip- 
tion, etc.),  and  Private  Libraries,  including  those  of  Lawyers  and 
Clergymen." 

At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  charged  with  the 
iluty  of  collecting  the  statistics  called  for  by  Schedule  No.  5,  as  above. 
I  have  promised  and  undertaken  to  assist  them  in  the  matter  of  Libra- 
i-ies^ — the  more  cheerfully,  because  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
by  the  assistant  marshals  in  procuring  reliable  information  iipon  that 
subject,  and  especially  because  of  the  interest  and  value  attaching  to  a 
full  and  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of  Libraries,  and  the  aggre- 
•rate  number  of  volumes  contained  therein,  now  existing  iu  Illinois.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  intelligent  citizen  can  be  indifferent  to  the  stand- 
ing and  reputation  of  the  state,  as  it  will  appear  iu  the  next-published 
Federal  Census,  in  a  matter  so  exponential  of  progress  in  culture  and 
refinement  as  the  record  of  its  public  and  private  Libraries. 

While  we  shall  be  gratified  if  the  comparative  standing  of  the  state, 
in  this  particular,  is  found  to  be  favorable,  we  nevertheless  desire  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  If  a  full  report  can 
be  obtained,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  showing  will  be  more  than  re- 
spectable. 

The  annual  reports  of  County  Superintendents,  now  in  course  of 
preparation,  will  show  the  number  and  condition  of  District-School  Li- 
braries; and  the  reports  from  imiversities,  colleges,  and  other  incorpo- 
rated institutions  of  learning,  required  by  an  act  of  the  last  legislature, 
and  which  are  now  being  received  at  this  office,  Avill  furnish  a  full  ex- 
hibit of  the  library  statistics  of  those  institutions.  So  that  if  reliable 
returns  can  be  had  of  the  remaining  kinds  of  libraries,  designated  in 
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Schedule  5,  we  shall  be  able  to  give,  in  the  next  report,  a  full  statement 
of  the  whole  number  of  libraries  in  the  state,  of  every  description,  and 
the  grand  aggregate  number  of  volumes  which  they  contain. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  these  additional  statistics,  in  the  blanks 
furnished  this  year  to  County  Superintendents  for  their  reports,  and  I 
earnestly  request  the  cooperation  of  librarians,  pastors  of  churches, 
Sabbath-school  superintendents,  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  citizens  gen- 
erally, in  behalf  of  this  work.  If  every  person  having  cliarge  of  a 
library,  or  having  information  in  regard  to  any  library,  or  libraries,  of 
any  of  the  before-mentioned  kinds,  and  every  private  citizen  owning  a 
library,  will  be  kind  enough  to  report  the  number  of  volumes  in  each 
of  such  libraries,  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  his 
county,  and  to  aid  and  assist  such  superintendent  in  his  eiforts  to 
collect  these  statistics,  he  will  contribute  to  a  Avorthy  object,  promote 
the  honor  of  the  state  as  it  shall  appear  in  the  Federal  Census  and  in 
our  own  educational  report,  and  place  me  under  strong  personal  obliga- 
tions, which  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge. 

Only  those  Avho  have  made  the  attempt  can  understand  or  appreciate 
how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  collect  reliable  statistics,  upon  any  sub- 
ject, from  so  wide  afield  of  survey.  The  obstacles  to  success  are  many 
and  great  —  sometimes  utterly  insurmountable,  by  any  available  means. 
I  have  attempted  many  hard  tasks,  but  never  a  harder  one  than  this. 
And  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where  the  whole  dependence  must  be 
upon  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  others,  all  the  chances  of  success 
are  lessened. 

Some  mean  to  furnish  what  is  desired,  but  put -it  oti'till  it  is  too  late 
for  use;  some  intrust  the  business  to  others  who  never  attend  to  it;  not 
a  few  report,  indeed,  but  so  carelessly  and  inaccurately  as  to  be  of  little 
avail;  others  do  not  see  the  use,  and  so  decline  to  act;  others,  again, 
begin  the  work,  only  to  abandon  it  when  found  a  little  troublesome;  a 
few  report  promptly,  correctly,  and  cheerfully. 

I  wish  I  could  imjiress  upon  my  fellow  citizens  how  much,  and  in 
how  many  ways,  the  public  interest  is  promoted  by  a  kind  and  ready 
response  to  proper  and  reasonable  calls  for  information  the  sole  object 
of  which  is  to  add  to  the  common  stock  of  useful  knowledge.  As  the 
present  effort  has  this  end  in  view,  and  no  other,  I  shall  venture  to  hope, 
as  I  do  most  earnestly  request,  that  it  may  be  kindly  and  promptly  sec- 
onded by  all  concerned. 

"PLEASE  ACKNOWLEDGE  RECEIPT." 

The  above  sentence  is  often  appended  to  letters  and  circulars  from 
this  office,  transmitting  public  documents.     It  is  never  done  as  a  mere 
XVI — 37. 
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matter  of  form.  No  one  in  official  relations  with  this  department  is 
ever  knowingly  burdened  with  the  writing  of  supernumerary  letters : 
I  know  too  well  tlie  necessary  exactions  of  official  correspondence  to 
impose  upon  otlicrs  any  that  can  at  all  be  dispensed  with.  But  there 
is  a  plain  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  request  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
paragra])!).  It  is  made  my  duty  to  prepare,  furnish  and  forward  to 
school-officers,  certain  books,  documents,  and  blanks.  For  neglecting 
or  failing  to  do  tliis,  in  season  for  the  purposes  designated  in  the  law,  I 
am  justly  censurable  and  legally  accountable.  My  responsibility  does 
not  cease  until  the  documents  reach  the  hands  of  the  proper  parties; 
then  my  duty  is  performed,  and  liability  attaches  to  others,  for  the  right 
use  of  the  documents  received. 

But  how  am  I  to  know  that  what  was  sent  has  been  received,  and, 
hence,  that  my  duty  in  the  preiuises  has  been  discharged?  Only  by  a 
note  of  acknowledgment  from  the  party:  there  is  no  other  way. 
When  the  receipt  is  thus  acknowledged,  the  letter  is  placed  on  a  file  as 
evidence  of  the  fact,  and  I  can  safely  dismiss  that  particular  subject 
from  my  thoughts,  but  not  till  then.  This  is  why  the  request  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  is  made,  and  this  is  why  such  acknowledgment  is 
important,  reasonable,  and  necessary.  It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that 
packages  forwarded,  whether  by  mail  or  express,  will  reach  their  des- 
tination: instances  of  loss,  miscarriage  or  detention  are  too  numerous  — 
a  note  from  the  party  is  the  only  assurance. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  any  one  doubts  the  correctness  of  this  view 
of  the  case  —  it  is  self-evident.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  subject, 
under  the  impression  that  the  frequent  failure  of  school-officers  to  com- 
ply promptly  with  so  plain  a  business  requirement  and  so  obvious  an 
official  duty  is  the  result,  not  of  ignorance  or  intentional  neglect,  but 
only  of  inadvertence  and  lack  of  consideration.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  say  that  no  remissness  upon  this  point  is  chargeable  to  most  of 
the  school-officers  in  correspondence  with  this  office :  there  are  many 
counties  in  which  all  official  business  is  conducted  in  the  most  correct 
and  punctual  manner  —  from  which  the  receipt  of  all  documents  and 
packages  forwarded  is  always  promptly  acknowledged.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  all.  It  has  often  been  necessary  to  write  again  and  again,  oc- 
casionally five  or  six  times,  and  in  some  instances  even  more  than  that, 
before  an  official  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  what  had  been  of- 
ficially forwarded  could  be  obtained.  And  instances  are  not  wanting 
where  all  efforts  to  obtain  the  desired  information  have  failed  at  last. 
There  are  some  counties  whose  superintendents  have  not  yet  (July  21) 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurers'  and  Directors'  blanks  for- 
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warded  on  the  13th  day  of  June.  In  a  few  counties  the  officers  habit- 
ually neglect  this  important  matter.  In  the  mean  time  I  am,  of  course, 
left  wholly  in  the  dark  in  the  premises,  not  knowing  whether  to  proceed 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  blanks  have  been  received,  or  not.  It 
has  some  times  happened  that  on  the  very  eve  of  that  time  when  the 
report  is  due  at  this  office,  a  letter  from  the  County  Superintendent 
brings  the  disheartening  intelligence  that  no  blanks  have  been  received. 

Xow,  my  brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  When  you  send 
me  an  official  document,  package  or  communication,  requesting  me  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  thereof,  it  is  my  Jirst  duti/  to  comply  with  your 
request,  as  soon  as  the  thing  sent  comes  to  hand.  There  should  be  no 
delay.  It  will  take  me  but  a  moment,  and  noxc  is  the  time  to  do  it.  It 
is  not  only  my  official  duty  to  regard  your  request,  but  both  official  and 
personal  courtesy  also  requires  it.  And  our  duties  and  obligations  are 
the  same  in  this  matter  —  what  you  have  a  right  to  expect  and  require, 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  willing  on  your  own  part  to  do.  It  is  only  by 
each  doing  his  own  part,  well  and  punctually,  with  a  sense  of  mutual 
obligation,  and  with  a  common  sentiment  of  respect  andcourtesy,  that 
the  vast  and  complicated  system  with  which  we  are  connected  can  be 
made  to  run  smoothly  and  harmoniously. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  advert  to  some  other  kindred  topics  hereafter. 
For  the  present,  I  only  wish  to  emphasize  the  little  matter  of  which 
mention  has  been  made.  Attention  to  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  the 
benefit  and  convenience  of  all  concerned.  Do  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
little  request  —  "  Please  acknowledge  receipt." 

XEWTOX  BATEMAX,  Sup't  Pub.  Inst. 


EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


SOCIETY  OF  SCHOOL  PlilXCIPA  LS. 

The  special  object  of  this  organization  is,  as  we  understand  it,  to  gather  together 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  graded  .schools  or  school  systems,  for  the  consideration 
of  questions  more  especially  connected  with  the  administration  of  such  schools. 
There  are  many  questions  whose  discns.<ion  would  be  comparatively  tedious 
to  a  meeting  of  teachers  generally,  which  possess  a  deep  interest  to  this  more 
limited  number.  The  meeting  in  Chicago  served  to  bring  together  a  quite  large 
number  of  the  ablest  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  state.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  these 
men  exert  a  many  fold  greater  influence  upon  the  practical  efficiency  of  our  school 
^stem  than  any  other  like  body  of  teachers  in  our  public  schools. 
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The  result  «f  the  meeting  shows  that  its  general  plan  was  well  conceived  and 
that  its  execution  was  in  the  main  satisfactory.  The  Executive  Committee  are  en- 
titled to  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  performed  the  arduous  task  de- 
volving upon  them.  In  addition  to  preparing  the  excellent  programme,  they  pre- 
sented another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  teachers  who,  as  a  class,  talk  so  much 
about  promptness  in  observing  a  rule  or  pca'forming  a  duty,  arc  themselves  very 
nmch  like  otlier  people,  after  all,  when  the  act  involved  is  a  mere  duty.  For  the 
derelict  ones  we  have  no  words  of  excuse.  Their  failure  may  have  been  for  the  best 
of  reasons,  but  courtesy  to  their  brethren  requires  that  some  explanation  should 
have  been  made  for  it. 

The  papers  presented  were  carefully  prepared.  They  were  the  result  of  much 
study  and  research,  and,  as  such,  are  worthy  a  wider  consideration  than  they  re- 
ceived. This  leads  us  to  query  whether  more  definite  and  tangible  results  would  not 
be  reached,  and  a  wider  influence  secured  to  the  general  discussions  of  our  edu- 
cational gatherings,  if  the  question  involved  were  fairly  stated  in  a  resolution,  in 
the  adoption  of  which  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  body  might  be  gained.  Were 
such  a  course  adopted,  there  would  be  more  defiuiteuess,  more  point,  to  the  discuss- 
ions, more  interest  to  the  audience,  and  the  general  result  would  be  the  known  con- 
victions- of  all  rather  than  of  those  who  are  ambitious  to  ventilate  their  own 
opinions. 

Those  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting  will  have  pleasant  recollections  of  the  oc- 
casion  for  the  many  courtesies  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  Chicago  Principals'  As- 
sociation and  other  interested  friends.  All  outside  entertainments  were  so  judi- 
ciously arranged  as  to  cause  no  impediment  in  the  work  of  the  meeting.  The 
visit  to  the  lead-works  and  shot -tower,  and  to  the  Dearborn  Observatory,  were  ob- 
ject lessons  more  instructive  than  hours  of  study,  while  the  art  gallery  and  the  de- 
lightful excursion  on  the  lake  afforded  opportunity  for  a  study  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  wonderful  vrorks  of  art. 

For  the  following  notice  of  the  things  said  and  done  at  the  meeting  we  are  largely 
indebted  to  the  full  reports  of  its  proceedings  as  found  in  the  Chicago  Times,  Trib- 
une, and  Republican. 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  of  assembling,  the  President,  "W.  B. 
Powell,  of  Aurora,  gave  onlj'  the  outline  of  his  address.  He  alluded  to  the  origin 
of  the  educational  organizations  of  the  state,  their  objects,  and  the  special  work  of 
this  society.  The  idea  was  suggested  whether  there  might  not  be  at  some  time  a 
necessity  to  establish  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  school  principals  for  their 
work.  The  relation  of  our  high  schools  to  colleges,  whether  east  or  west,  would  be 
a  proper  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  society. 

The  paper  on  Musical  Instruction  by  Mr.  Whittemore  was  full  of  thought,  dis- 
cussing pointedly  the  questions  of  note-singing,  primary  instruction,  reading  music, 
singing  by  rote,  theory,  and  use  of  voice.  We  forbear  attempting  a  report  of  the 
essay,  as  its  author  has  promised  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  the  benefit  of 
his  suggestions  in  a  series  of  contributions  to  commence  in  a  few  months. 

The  lecture  of  Miss  Peabody  on  the  subject  Kindergartens  was  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  the  discussion  following  it  one  of  the  most  instructive, 
exercises  of  the  meeting.  This  lady  has  spent  years  in  study  and  observa- 
tion of  the  methods  of  educating  young  children,  and,  as  a  result,  has  become 
thoroughly    convinced    of  the    correctness  of  Froebel's  theory  and  methods. 
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After  alluding  to  the  necessity  of  much  physical  activity  in  the  early  life  of  the 
child  and  to  the  generally  unappreciated  opportunities  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
mother  for  its  education,  she  stated  that  the  author  of  the  Kindergarten  named  the 
school  thus  because  his  idea  was  that  children  needed  a  culture  as  careful  as  did 
plants  to  develop  them  rightfully.  As  soon  as  the  child  passes  into  the  schools,  the 
course  of  education  is  such  that  he  feels  that  in  after  life  he  lias  but  a  defective  de- 
velopment. 

Too  much  attention  is  given  in  schools  to  the  exaction  of  obedience  and  the  sup- 
pression of  constant  incipient  rebellion ;  and  this  obedience  is  often  asked  to  a  very 
imperfect  teacher. 

The  instinct  of  personal  freedom  is  the  great  educational  element.  It  is  a  sense 
of  being  the  cause  of  things,  and  coustructiveness  is  the  only  cure  for  destructive- 
ness.  It  is  often  said  that  teachers  can  not  teach  children  because  they  are  inatten- 
tive. But  they  are  only  inattentive  to  the  teacher:  they  are  attentive  to  some- 
thing else.  Let  the  teachers  go  to  the  children,  if  the  children  will  not  come  to 
them.  To  educate  a  child  aright,  he  must  be  played  with  and  sympathized  with. 
The  education  of  a  child  is  successful  as  he  is  sympathized  with,  and  this  is  the 
design  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Peabody  proceeded  to  present  the  intellectual  development  of  the  mind  in 
the  Kindergarten.  Nature  was  then  the  teacher.  Every  thing  was  learned  by 
doing  something.  The  teacher  explains  sound,  motion,  and  color,  by  means  of 
playthings,  and  educates  the  senses,  the  touch,  and  quickness  and  accuracy  of 
thought,  by  means  of  the  plays  of  the  pupils.  Miss  Peabody  described  the  cubes 
and  spheres  used  in  those  schools,  and  illustrated  by  example  how  the  children  were 
taught  by  the  use  of  them. 

She  explained  how,  by  the  folding  of  a  square  piece  of  paper,  and  cutting  it  in 
various  ways  when  folded,  a  great  diversity  of  beautiful  devices  was  produced.  In 
the  Kindergarten  the  mind  is  not  strained,  and  yet  the  interest  is  kept  alive.  Miss 
Peabody  referred  to  the  teaching  of  Botanj^,  and  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  best 
means  of  introducing  the  graduates  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  more  abstruse 
sciences.  The  teachers  must  see  that  there  is  a  constant  intellectual  operation  going 
on  in  company  with  what  they  are  doing.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  keep 
the  ability  to  conceive  mentally  equal  to  the  ability  to  do. 

Dr.  Edwards,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  University,  regarded  the  system  as 
the  true  system,  and  in  particular  that  sympathy  should  be  the  great  principle  in 
the  management  of  these  schools. 

The  discussion  was  further  participated  in  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Clark  School, 
Chicago,  who  asked  how  the  school-rooms  were  arranged.  Miss  Peabody  said 
there  would  be  two  rooms,  and  one  for  a  play-room.  One  teacher  could  not  teach 
more  than  24  pupils.  Froebel  himself  trained  teachers,  and  after  he  died  those 
whom  he  had  trained  formed  an  association,  who  instructed  girls  in  the  arts  of  Kin- 
dergarten instruction.  Froebel  held  that  what  all  children  should  be  instructed  in 
were  the  legitimate  objects  of  instruction  in  Kindergartens. 

The  children  must  be  taught  what  is  universal,  and  not  what  is  peculiar.  It  is 
impossible  to  sympathize  with  the  individual  imaginations  of  children,  but  tlie 
teachers  should  always  strive  to  cultivate  what  is  general.  3Iis3  Peabody  said  u 
lady  very  well  trained  in  Kindergarten  principles  had  established  a  school  in  Evans- 
ton,  which,  she  believed,  would  succeed.    The  teachers  must  be  thoroughly  posted. 
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It  is  just  as  impossible  to  teach  a  good  Kindergarten  without  training  as  it  is  to 
teach  music  without  special  training. 

Mr.  Cutter,  of  the  Washington  School,  Chicago,  aslced  what  tlie  Kindergartens 
were  good  for  if  the  poor  children  could  not  go  to  them. 

Miss  Peabody  said  poor  children  did  go  to  them,  and  they  had  actually  been  for- 
bidden in  Prussia  because  they  were  regarded  as  too  democratic.  She  desired 
that  these  schools  should  be  general,  and  her  experience  was  that  the  poor  children 
in  Germany  attended  these  schools  almost  exclusively. 

Mr.  Slocum,  of  the  Moseley  School,  Chicago,  asked  what  relation  the  Kinder- 
garten held  to  the  public  schools. 

Miss  Peabody  replied  that  they  were  not  related  at  all.  She  then  gave  a  historj' 
of  the  schools  in  Germany. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Wentworth,  of  Cook  County  Normal  School,  asked  how  much  it  would 
shorten  the  ordinary  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  if  children  were  taught  in 
Kindergartens  first. 

Miss  Peabody  replied  that  the  quickness  of  the  intellect  alone  acquired  in  these 
schools  would  cause  them  to  learn  much  more  rapidly  than  under  the  ordinarj^  sys- 
tem alone. 

Mr.  Wilkie,  of  Oak  Park,  gave  his  ideas  of  the  Kindergarten.  He  found  that 
pupils  trained  in  those  schools  seemed  to  have  a  much  better  idea  of  language,  and 
to  comprehend  it  much  better  than  pupils  not  trained  in  those  schools. 

Mr.  Blodgett  of  Rockford,  said  where  fliese  manipulations  could  be  successfully 
carried  out,  the  pupils  would  have  served  an  apprenticeship  to  all  the  fine  arts. 
He  had  studied  his  babies'  habits  in  order  to  ascertain  the  natural  order  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  senses,  and  had  been  able  to  refute  the  dogmas  of  a  first-class 
educator.  We  must  study  the  nature  of  children,  and  not  depend  too  much  upon 
theorists. 

Mr  Alfred  Kirk,  of  Carpenter  School,  Chicago,  asked  whether  there  was  not 
something  more  in  the  Kindergarten  to  be  obtained  than  the  power  of  constructing- 
Was  not  systematic  conversation  the  great  means  of  acquiring  the  best  fruits  of  the 
schools. 

Miss  Peabody  responded  in  the  affirmative.  The  great  object  was  to  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Kirk  thought  there  was  a  culture  that  the  child  needed  before  entering  the 
public  schools.  The  power  of  language  should  be  cultivated,  for  if  they  could  tell 
what  they  knew  accurately,  they  would  be  taught  to  tliink  correctly. 

Mr.  Thorpe,  of  Polo,  thought  perhaps  this  thing  was  being  overdone.  He 
thought  the  intellectual  part  of  the  child  should  be  left  alone  in  the  early  age  of 
the  child,  and  its  physical  nature  should  be  cultivated. 

SCHOOL    STATISTICS. 

The  subject  of  School  Statistics  was  presented  in  a  carefully-prepared  essaj-^  by 
E.  W.  Coy,  of  Peoria.  After  considerable  discussion,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Coy,  Etter,  and  Wentworth,  which  re- 
ported recommending  the  adoption  of  the  following  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing .school  records  and  reports : 

1.  A  report,  in  the  following  form,  of  the  .schools  under  his  charge  shall  be  made  by 
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each  superintendent  at  the  close  of  the  lust  week  in  each  iiml  every  month,  and  l.» 
forwarded  to  the  Schoolmaster  and  tlie  Illinois  Teacher  for  publication  : 

Report  of  SchooU  in  the  City  of for  the  month  ending js 


Number  of  I'uijUs  Enrolled 

Number  of  days  of  School 

Average  ninnber  Helonging 

Average  Daily  Attendance 

Per  cent,  of  A  ttendance 

Number  of  Tardinesses 

Number  neither  Absent  nor  Tardy 


Superintendent. 

2.  A  report  sliall  likewise  be  made  at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  and  for 
warded  in  like  manner  for  publication,  containing  the  following  items:  First- 
Whole  number  of  children  of  school  age.  Second— AVhole  number  of  different 
pupils  enrolled.  Third— Number  of  male  teachers.  Fourth— Number  of  female- 
teachers.  Fifth— Highest  salary  paid  male  teachers.  Sixth— Lowest  salary  paid 
male  teachers.  Seventli — Average  salary  paid  male  teachers.  Eighth — Highest 
salary  paid  female  teachers.  Ninth— Lowest  .salary  paid  female  teachers.  Tentli 
-Average  salary  paid  female  teachers.  Eleventh — Salary  of  superintendent. 
Twelfth — Cost  per  pupil  for  tuition.  Thirteenth — Entire  co.st  per  pupil.  Four 
teenth — Average  number  belonging.  Fifteenth — Average  daily  attendance.  Six- 
teenth— Per  cent,  of  attendance.  Seventeenth — Number  of  tardinesses.  Eigh 
teenth— Number  of  days'  absence.     Nineteenth — Number  of  weeks  at  schocjl. 

3.  The  ages  of  all  pupils  shall  be  taken  in  years  and  months  immediately  u]t<iii 
their  entering  school. 

4.  Every  pupil,  upon  entering  the  school,  prepared  with  books  and  other  retjui 
sites  for  performing  his  work,  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  school,  and  the 
record  of  every  pupil  so  enrolled  .shall  be  preserved,  and  shall  enter  into  and  form 
a  part  of  the  record  of  the  school,  whether  he  be  a  member  for  one  day,  for  one 
week,  or  for  an  entire  term. 

.J.  Every  pupil  who  shall  have  been  in  attendance  during  half  or  nujre  than 
half  of  a  given  session  shall  be  accounted  present  for  that  session ;  otherwise,  hr 
shall  be  accounted  absent. 

6.  Th(!  name  of  any  pupil  wlio  shall  have  been  absent  live  consecutive  days  for 
sickness  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll;  and  the  name  of  any  who  shall  have  been 
absent  for  three  consecutive  days  for  unknown  cause,  or  for  other  than  sickness, 
shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll  as  soon  as  the  teacher  has  positive  knowledge  that 
he  has  left  and  does  not  intend  to  return. 

7.  No  record  of  attendance  shall  be  kept  for  any  lialf-day  unless  the  seb<jol  sliall 
have  been  in  session  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  half-day. 

8.  Any  pupil  that  shall  be  absent  from  the  school-room  at  a  definite  time  pre 
viously  ■fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  session  .shall  be  marked  tardy ;  except  in 
case  where  a  pupil,  after  having  been  present  in  the  .school-room,  shall  be  .sent  by 
the  teacher  into  other  parts  of  the  school-building,  or  u|»on  the  school-premises,  to 
attend  to  business  connected  with  the  school. 

9.  The  average  number  belonging  shall  be  found  by  dividing  the  wliole  numb<r 
of  days  of  memberiship  by  the  number  of  days  of  school. 

10.  The  average  daily  attendance  shall  be  found  by  dividing  the  whole  number 
of  days  present  by  the  number  of  days  of  school. 

11.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  shall  be  found  by  dividing  one  hundred  times 
the  average  daily  attendance  by  the  average  number  belonging. 
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12.  The  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  sliall  be  found  by  dividing  the  amount  paid  to 
teachers  and  superintendents  by  the  average  number  belonging. 

13.  The  entire  cost  per  pupil  shall  be  found  by  dividing  the  entire  expense  of 
the  schools,  including  the  amount  paid  to  teachers  and  superintendents,  the  amount 
paid  for  fuel,  ordinary  repairs,  and  other  contingent  expenses,  also  the  interest  at 
G  per  cent,  on  all  permanent  investments  in  buildings,  grounds,  apparatus,  etc.,  by 
the  average  number  belonging. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  provision  made  for  the  issuing  of 
proper  blanks,  which  will  be  distributed  to  members  of  the  Association  in  season 
for  use. 

8l'l'PLY   OF   TEXT-BOOKS. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Smith,  of  Dixon,  read  an  ably-written  paper  on  this  subject,  of  which 
he  has  kindly  fumislied  us  the  following  ab.stract. 

The  expense  of  school-books  has  of  late  engaged  the  attention  of  parents,  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  no  little  discontent,  and  they  are  looking  and  hoping  for 
some  remedy.  The  main  question  in  this  discussion  seems  to  be,  "Will  it  be  eco- 
nomical? and  nearly  all  the  interest  in  the  subject  clusters  around  this  one  inqui- 
r3\  Our  state  expenditures  for  school  purposes  are  almost  alarmingly  large. 
During  the  year  18G8  there  was  expended  in  Illinois  the  enormous  sum  of 
6,896,879  dollars  —  greater,  probably,  than  that  of  any  other  state.  And  of  this 
sum  over  5,000,000  dollars  was  raised  by  the  school-district  tax  and  the  two-mill 
tax.  Now  will  it  be  best  to  add  another  considerable  sum  to  the  above  to  provide 
pupils  with  books?  It  is  estimated  that  each  child  attending  the  public  schools 
during  the  year  has  paid  at  least  one  dollar  and  a  half  (probably  more)  for  school- 
books,  which,  for  the  706,789  children  enrolled  in  the  schools  for  the  year  1868, 
would  give  the  sum  of  1,060,170  dollars.  And  this  sum  has  been  -p'^^i^.  principally 
by  those  who  had  already  paid  this  other  sum  of  over  $5,000,000.  If,  however,  the 
books  for  the  pupils  should  be  purchased  by  public  funds,  they  could  be  obtained 
with  the  discount  off  usually  allowed  dealers — say  30  per  cent. — and  which  on  the 
1,060,170  dollars  would  be  318,051  dollars,  or  nearly  50  cents  for  each  pupil.  We 
learn,  also,  from  places  where  this  system  has  been  tried,  that  the  expense  is  less- 
ened even  more  than  this. 

New-York  City  paid  100,000  dollars  to  furnish  her  300,000  school-children  with 
books,  or  50  cents  each ;  and  in  Bristol,  K.  I.,  the  annual  expense  for  each  pupil 
was  about  80  cents.  From  various  other  places  from  which  we  could  glean  infor- 
mation the  fact  is  clearly  shown  that  the  plan  would  most  certainly  lessen  the  ex- 
pense of  this  school  item. 

There  would  also  be  fewer  books  needed  than  by  the  present  system.  The 
books  would  not  be  laid  aside  upon  the  shelves  in  the  closets,  there  to  mould  and 
become  useless,  but  would  be  kept  in  constant  use  until  worn  out. 

Another  advantage  would  be  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  same  school-dis- 
trict. In  large  towns  and  cities  the  schools  do  not  suffer  much  from  a  diversity  of 
text-books,  but  in  country  schools  they  do. 

This  plan  would  also  enable  the  teacher  to  maintain  a  closer  supervision  over  the 
books  used  in  his  department ;  and  he  could  compel  the  pupils  to  take  proper  care 
of  them. 

But  this  question  is  not  altogether  one-sided :  there  are  some  objections  to  this 
plan,  and  those,  too,  which  ought  not  to  be  ignored. 
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111  the  first  place,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  value  of  books  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  pupil.  We  are  apt  to  prize  most  what  costs  us  most ;  and  if  pu- 
pils are  furnished  with  all  their  text-books  without  even  a  thought  on  their  part, 
they  may  soon  learn  to  care  little  for  them.  There  is  a  disjiosition,  especially  on 
the  part  of  children,  to  undervalue  money  or  what  costs  money ;  and  this  same 
tendency  among  certain  classes  of  adults  leads  to  numerous  evils  in  the  world,  and 
particularly  in  this  country ;  and  bankruptcies,  divorces  and  suicides  are  some  of 
the  fruits  of  this  sentiment.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  because  the  wheels 
of  society  creak  and  groan  under  this  and  kindred  evils,  that  the  whole  social  fab- 
ric is  about  to  tumble  in  ruins  around  us.  Yet  these  evils  tlu  e.xist,  and  no  such 
powerful  agency  as  the  public  schools  ought  to  be  used  to  increase  them;  and  they 
need  not.  This  plan  under  discussion  may  be  adopted  and  still  be  so  guarded  as  to 
work  no  ill  in  this  direction. 

A  second  objection  is  that  this  sy.stcm  will  impose  an  additional  lax  upon  those 
who  have  no  children  to  send  to  school.  They  now  cheerfully  submit  to  the  taxa- 
tion, which  is  in  many  places  really  onerous ;  and  is  it  well  to  ask  them  to  assume 
any  more  of  this  burden? 

The  third  objection  which  1  will  notice  is  that  many  teachers  are  so  negligent 
in  caring  for  school  property  that  they  would  be  so  extremely  lax  in  enforcing 
regulations  that  the  people  would  become  disgusted  with  the  whole  thing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  system  is  of  itself  a  good  one.  But  in  the  present  state 
of  school  matters  in  our  state  I  would  not  recommend  its  general  adoption,  as  so 
many  of  our  school-districts  are  now  incumbered  with  indebtedness.  In  those  dis- 
tricts, however,  where  the  people  have  good  school  accommodations  and  are  out  of 
debt,  I  would  recommend  a  just  and  favorable  trial.  But,  wherever  tried,  let  the 
system  be  well  and  strongly  guarded  by  careful  and  rigid  regulations  and  restrictions. 

From  the  State  Departments  often  .states,  in  answer  to  circulars  on  this  subject, 
I  received  responses,  and  from  only  one  was  the  report  adverse :  this  was  from 
Ma.ssachusetts ;  while  from  all  the  towns  and  cities  where  the  plan  had  been 
thoroughly  and  carefully  tried  it  was  highly  commended,  and  the  assertion  made 
that  the  people  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  return  to  the  old  ])lan  of  hav- 
ing pupils  furnish  their  own  books. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago,  said  tliat  it  was  assumed 
that  the  public  weal  was  the  only  ground  upon  which  a  tax  could  be  levied  for  any 
thing.  The  question,  then,  is.  How  far  can  money  be  taken  in  this  way?  Are 
there  not  cases  where  children  are  kept  from  school  for  want  of  proper  clothing, 
and  .should  the  clothing,  in  such  cases,  be  furni.shed  at  public  expense?  Should 
proper  food  be  furnished  at  public  expense  when  improper  food  is  furnished  at 
home?  Is  it  not  well  to  allow  the  people  to  expend  their  own  money  in  these 
cases?  One  of  the  educating  processes  of  the  schools  should  be  to  teach  the  pupils 
how  to  be  economical,  how  to  use  money  to  tlie  best  advantage.  Mr.  Pickard 
maintained  that  there  would  be  but  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  books.  Pupils 
will  not  use  secoud-hand  books.  They  do  not  want  books  that  have  been  damaged 
and  defoced  by  other  pupils.  The  total  expense,  therefore,  would  be  as  great  under 
the  free  system  as  under  the  present  system.  Rich  people  would  purchase  their 
own  books,  and  thus  the  pupils  would  establish  a  sort  of  caste  in  the  school,  which 
would  be  detrimental. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Etter,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Bloomington,  was  the  next 
speaker.    £[e  had  had  no  experience   in  the  system,  and  yet  he  had  given  it  some 
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ihought.  lie  believed  tliat  chiklrcii  ditl  nol  read  euDUgli.  If  the  books  were  fur- 
nished at  public  expense,  this  difficulty  could  be  obviated.  Mr.  Etter  had  written 
lo  the  superintendents  of  several  cities,  and  had  ascertained  that  the  average  cost 
of  books  ))er  pupil  was  about  90  cents.  In  Bloomlnffton  the  cost  to  each  pupil  was 
about  $1.90.  lie  believed  that  tiiey  could  be  furnished  for  about  60  cents  per  pu- 
pil, if  the  books  were  furnished  at  public  expense. 

>Ir.  Cutter  thought  one  of  the  great  advantages  ot  tlie  present  system  was  thai 
a  pupil  obtained  a  new  l)Ook  once  a  year  at  least.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  pro- 
duced by  a  new,  clean  book  that  ought  not  to  be  a})andoned.  He  believed  in  al- 
lowing pupils  to  'turn  over  a  new  leaf  occasionally. 

Mr.  Snow,  of  Batavia,  related  his  experience  In  regard  to  the  system  of  furnisii- 
ing  books  at  the  public  expense.     He  found  it  to  work  very  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Kirk  believed  that  in  hardly  a  single  in.stance  did  a  pupil  do  justice  to  him- 
self when  his  books  were  furnished  at  public  expense.  They  all  seemed  to  be 
lower  in  grade  than  the  pupils  who  bought  their  own  books. 

SCnOOL   ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gasluiaii,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Decatur,  111.,  read  a  paper  on 
School  AccommoilaUom.  He  discussed  at  considerable  length  bucolic  quarrels  that 
required  to  be  allayed  Ijefore  a  new  school-building  could  be  decided  upon.  There 
was  a  great  tendency  to  erect  showy  buildings,  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  one 
town  and  another.  But  many  of  these  buildings  were  not  paid  for,  and  the  speak- 
er believed  it  to  be  better  to  build  plain  buildings  and  have  them  paid  for.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  erect  very  large  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  gradation.  He 
had  found  that  four-room  buildings  were  amply  large  enough,  each  room  to  accom- 
modate G4  pupils.  It  was  better  to  erect  buildings  plain  on  the  exterior,  and  have 
them  well  furnished,  than  to  have  elegant  exteriors  poorly  furnished.  Mr.  Gast- 
mau  detailed  at  great  length  the  method  of  ventilating  and  heating  the  school- 
houses  of  Decatur.  Not  a  pupil  had  asked  to  warm  his  feet  in  two  years,  and  the 
headache  was  unknown  inside  of  the  building. 

The  .subject  was  discussed  by  S.  W.  Maltbie,  of  Genc-seo.  School  accommodations 
must  vary  according  ih  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  community  in  which  they 
are  erected.     Too  little  thought  is  given  to  the  subject  of  school-buildings. 

Mr.  Etter,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bloomington,  advocated  the  erection  of 
small  buildings.  It  required  all  the  power  a  man  had  to  perform  the  police  duties 
of  a  large  school,  say  of  1,200  pupils.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  large  school-grounds. 
He  did  not  believe  any  ground  was  needed  for  play-ground.  He  was  in  favor  of 
more  limited  recesses,  short  sessions,  and  sending  the  children  home  at  the  end  of 
the  session.  He  favored  play-rooms  in  the  basement  for  small  children.  One  great 
fault  in  school-buildings  was  that  there  was  not  stairway  room  enough.  One  of  the 
three-story  buildings  in  Bloomington  had  but  one  stairway,  and  two  large  furnaces 
directly  under  it.  If  the  building  should  take  fire,  he  did  not  see  how  the  children 
could  be  saved. 

Mr.  Griffith  inquired  whether  it  was  not  injurious  to  female  students  to  travel  up 
and  down  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs. 

Mr.  Boltwood,  of  Princeton,  said  that  in  most  buildings  there  was  no  provision 
for  a  library  or  a  cabinet.  There  ought  to  be  these  means  of  varying  the  ordinary 
text-book  routine.  Mr.  Boltwood  was  in  favor  of  large  school -grounds.  He  had  a 
tive-acrc  lot  about  his  building,  and  found  it  to  add  much  to  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  school. 
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Dr.  iSamuel  Willard,  of  Springtield,  thought  that  the  cuusc  of  ill  health  in  female 
pupils  was  the  result  of  something  more  than  going  up  stairs.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  travel  up  stairs,  and  was  the  most  unprofitable  work  that  any  person  can  do. 
Yet  female  dress  was  such  that  no  doubt  it  caused  much  of  the  ill  health  peculiar 
to  that  sex. 

SPECIAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  I.  S.  Baker,  of  the  Skinner  School,  Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  Special  In- 
struction. He  urged  several  cogent  reasons  against  teachers  limiting  themselves  to 
the  teaching  of  a  single  subject  only.  All  we  need  now  is  professional  training.  By 
special  teaching  the  teacher  would  lose  his  influence  over  the  moi-al  natures  of  his 
pupils,  and  would  not  feel  the  responsibility  that  belongs  to  him.  In  Chicago,  the 
change  of  pupils  from  teacher  to  teacher  is  a  great  evil. 

Mr.  Baker  then  presented  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
and  concluded  that  the  department  method  will  enable  teachers  to  do  better  work. 
It  allows  of  more  concentration  of  efl"ort. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bemis,  of  Rock  Island,  Mr.  II.  II. 
Smith,  and  others. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  Rockford,  commencing  July  o, 
1871. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Snow,  of  Batavia,  reported  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
185.60. 

The  oflicers  for  the  ensuing  year  txi-e  —  President —A.  Gove,  Normal,  111.  Secre- 
ta/ry—  H.  H.  Smith,  Alton.  Treasurer—  B.  R.  Cutter,  Qhicago.  Executive  Commit- 
tee—'E,.  C.  Smith,  Dixon;  S.  M.  Ettcr,  Bloomlngton;  Matthew  Andrews,  IMacomb. 
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Salaries. — It  has  been  thought  by  some  that,  on  account  of  the  stringency  of 
the  times,  tlie  gradual  appreciation  of  currency  to  a  gold  basis,  and  the  general 
tendency  to  the  situation  before  the  war,  there  would  be  a  depreciation  of  wages 
paid  to  teachers.  But  tlie  general  disposition  has  thus  far  been  to  allow  them  to 
remain  at  the  figures  of  the  past  year,  if  not  to  raise  them. 

In  Chicago,  after  quibbling  over  the  matter  for  a  while,  the  Board  of  Education 
have  fixed  the  salaries  as  follows:  Superintendent,  $4000;  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent, $2300;  Principal  of  High  School,  $2,500;  Principal  of  Normal  School,  $2200; 
Principals  of  District  Schools,  $2200  after  two  years  of  service ;  Principals  of  Pri- 
mary Schools  (ladies),  $1000;  Head  Assistants,  $1000;  Assistants  in  Grammar 
grades,  $800  (maximum) ;  in  Primary  grades,  $700  (maximum) ;  Music  Teachers, 
$2000.  Though  in  one  or  two  cases  this  is  a  slight  reduction,  the  rate  is  essential- 
ly the  same  as  last  year. 

In  Peoria,  the  salary  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  lias  been  raised  to 
$2100,  and  of  the  Principals  of  the  District  Schools  to  $1400  (maximum),  being  an 
increase  of  $200  in  each  case.  In  a  few  other  instances  the  salaries  of  individual 
teachers  have  been  raised  by  smaller  amounts. 

In  several  towns  we  understand  the  term  of  school  has  been  shortened  to  nine 
months,  without  changing  wages,  virtually  raising  them  about  ten  per  cent. 

Railway  Abbangements  for  the  National  Teachebs'  Associations. — 
The  following  railway  companies  have  consented  to  grant  free  return  to  members 
of  the  Association  who  may  have  paid  full  fare  in  coming  over  their  roads:  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Cincinna^and  Indianapolis;  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
(including  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  Divisions); 
Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago;  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western.  The  following 
companies  have  made  special  arrangements  as  stated  below :  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago,  two  cents  per  mile;  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  half  fare;  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  three-fifths  the  usual  fare. 

Teachers  who  attend  the  convention  and  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  above 
reduced  rates  must,  before  they  leave  home,  obtain  certificates  that  they  are  persons 
properly  entitled  thereto,  by  applying,  hy  letter  or  otherwise,  to  Andrew  J.  Rick- 
ofF,  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  On  the  presentation  of  these 
certificates,  at  any  station  or  landing-place  on  the  above  routes  of  travel,  the  par- 
ties named  on  them  may  purchase  round-trip  excursion  tickets,  good  from  the  sta- 
tion where  purchased  and  for  return  thereto,  over  the  lines  issuing  the  tickets. 
No  person  can  avail  himself  of  this  arrangement  unless  he  obtain  such  certificate 
and  purchase  his  excursion  ticket  before  he  leaves  home. 

The  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroads 
will  return  members  who  have  been  in  attendance  on  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  paid  full  fare  in  coming,  at  one-fifth  the  usual  fares.  Tickets  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  must  be  purchased  on  the  way  home,  at  the  ticket  office 
in  Cliicago,  southeast  corner  of  Lake  and  Clark  streets. 

The  Northern  Transportation  Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  teachers 
attending  the  meeting,  at  $13.00.  These  tickets  will  be  good  for  a  passage  by  the 
lakes,  from  Chicago  to  Cleveland  and  return,  including  meals  and  state-rooms, 
provided  that  those  who  hold  the  tickets  come  in  parties  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  each. 

From  a  letter  just  received  fron\  Superintendent  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  we  make 
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the  following  extract.  "There  arc  three  routes  open  to  teachers  from  Illinois :  1st. 
The  Northern  Transportation  Co.'s  line  of  Steamers;  3d,  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis  and  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis ;  and  3d,  The 
Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago  to  Crestline,  and  thence  by  the  C.  C.  C.  and  I. 
road  to  Cleveland.  To  avail  yourselves  of  the  route  by  the  lakes,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  j^ou  have  such  concert  of  action  as  will  enable  you  to  get  together  at  Chi- 
cago on  the  morning  of  the  leavmg  of  the  steamer,  and  further  it  will  be  desir- 
able, perhaps  indispensable,  that  five  or  ten  days'  notice  of  your  intention  be 
given  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  N.  T.  Co.  The  necessity  of  your  coming  in  a 
party  of  at  least  twenty-five  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  steamers  do  not  stop  at 
Cleveland  on  their  way  east,  and  they  would  be  justified  in  departing  from  their 
usual  route  only  by  having  a  large  number  of  passengers  who  might  desire  to  stop 
here." 

Southern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association. — The  attention  of  our  readers 
is  called  to  the  programme  for  the  next  meeting  of  this  body,  given  elsewhere 
in  this  number.  It  embraces  discussions  and  papers  on  very  important  edu- 
cational topics,  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  state.  If  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
we  are  in  doubt  whether  to  pity  most  the  speakers  who  are  to  deal  out  or  the  audi- 
ence who  are  to  take  in  so  much  mental  pabulum  in  so  short  a  time.  The  pro- 
gramme contains  enough  material  for  twice  three  days.  But  the  people  of  South- 
ern Illinois  are  awake  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  when  aroused  they  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  doing  things  by  the  halves,  which  means  that  they  move  with  twice 
the  energy  and  eftect  of  other  people.  Witness  their  munificent  gift  for  the 
Southern  Illinois  Normal. 

Central  College  Association. — The  proceedings  and  papers  of  this  body 
for  last  year  make  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-eight  pages.  The  subjects  discussed  are 
College  Education  and  Sexes,  Secret  Societies  in  College,  Encouragement  of  Literary 
Culture  through  Voluntary  Associations  of  Students,  College  Course  (f  Study  and 
Methods  of  Teaching,  Athens  and  her  Place  in  History,  College  Comity,  True  Idea  of 
(b  University,  Parallel  Courses  of  Study,  and  Duty  of  the  State  to  Higher  Education. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  com- 
mencing Tuesday,  August  23d.  The  following  is  the  programme  for  the  meeting : 
Inaugural  Address,  by  President  A.  L.  Chapin,  of  Beloit  College,  Wis. ;  Competi- 
tive Examinations  for  Public  Offices,  by  President  McCosh,  of  Princeton  College,  N 
J. ;  History  of  Courses  of  Study,  by  President  Everest,  of  Eureka  College,  111. ; 
Tendency  of  European  Universities  to  Modernize  their  Courses  of  Study,  by  President 
Hartshorn;  College  Examinations,  by  President  E.  O.  Haven,  of  NorthAvestern  Uni- 
versity; Modern  Mathematics  in  the  College  Course,  by  Professor  Saflnrd,  of  Chica- 
go University.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  Inst  year,  twenty-five  colleges 
were  represented. 

State  Teachers'  Institute.— The  annual  session  of  this  body  will  be  held  iu 
the  Normal  University  Building,  at  Normal,  for  two  weeks,  commencing  August 
8th.  Exercises  will  be  conducted  by  the  Normal  Faculty,  assisted  by  Profs.  Bolt- 
wood,  of  Princeton,  and  Blodgett,  of  Rockford,  in  Heading,  Arithmetic,  Geogra- 
phy, History,  Phonics,  English  Grammar,  Botany,  Etymology,  Gymnastics,  Ele- 
mentary Instruction,  Elementary  Chemistry,  Natural  Science,  Writing,  and  School 
Management. 

The  last  hour  daily,  and  the  Inst  morning  hour  on  Mllefnate  days,  will  be  at  the 
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disposal  of  the  Institute.     The  luslitate  will  be  divided  duriug  a  portion  of  each 
day  into  sections  corresponding  to  the  departments  of  a  graded  school. 

Messrs.  Hewett,  Stetson  and  Cook  have  been  appointed  Committee  on  Pro- 
gramme. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Aug.  9th  and  10th,  Dr.  Batcman  will  conduct  an 
examination  of  candidates  for  Slate  Certificates. 

Board  in  the  village  of  Normal  costs  |4.00  to  *4..j0  per  week.  There  are  no 
charges  for  tuition. 

The  following  railroads  will  return  members  at  one-fifth  fare:  C.A.  &  St.L.  R.R. 
(full  fare  paid  in  coming),  111.  Central  R.R.  (full  fare  paid  in  coming),  on  or  before 
Aug.  28th.,  C.B.  &  Q.  R.R.  (full  fare  paid  in  coming),  via  Mendota,  Peoria,  or  Camp 
Point,  the  I.  B.  &  TV.  R.R.  from  Bloomington,  and  the  C.  &  N.AV.  R.R.  m*  Chicago. 
It  is  confidentlj'  expected  that  similar  reductions  will  be  made  b}'  the  C.R.I.  &  P., 
P.P.  &  J.,  T.H.A.  &  St.L.,  and  T.P.  &  W.  Railroads. 

RiCH.VKD  Edwakds,  Pres't  111.  State  Teachers'  Institute. 

pKOCEEDrsGs  AT  Ottawa. — The  Committee  on  Publication  request  us  to  state 
that  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Association  at  its  meeting  at  Ottawa  has 
been  sent  to  the  address  of  every  member  as  recorded  in  the  Treasurer's  book. 
Some  have  failed  to  receive  their  copies  for  lack  of  definitcuess  in  the  address, 
while  others  have  not  borne  in  mind  the  fact  that  only  those  paying  the  annual 
dues  of  the  Association  arc  entitled  to  receive  them.  Copies  can  be  supplied  to 
those  wishing  them  for  seventy-five  cents  each.  Copies  of  proceedings  of  both 
Peoria  and  Ottawa  meetings  can  be  had  for  f  l.oO.    Address  E.  W.  Coy,  Peoria. 

CoMMEXCEMEXT  AxNiTERSARiES. — The  year  of  work  in  scliools  of  all  kind^< 
lias  passed.  The  following  summary  will  show  the  size  of  the  graduating  classes 
of  such  colleges  and  high  schools  as  have  sent  us  an  account  of  their  exercises. 
As  a  whole,  the  results  have  been  highly  encouraging,  showing  an  increasing  at- 
tention of  the  people  to  higher  culture. 

The  Northwestern  Female  College,  Evanston,  conferred  the  degree  of  Laureate 
of  Arts  on  two  young  ladies,  and  that  of  Laureate  of  Science  on  seven. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  conferred  the  degree  of  A.B.  upon  eleven 
young  men. 

The  State  Normal  L'niversity  graduated  fourteen  ladies  and  thirteen  gentlemen, 
and  five  students  from  the  High  School  of  the  Model. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  conferred  the  title  of  A.B.  on 
three  young  men. 

Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  graduated  two  young  ladies  with  the  title  Lau- 
reate of  Arts,  five  gentlemen  with  that  of  B.S.,  and  four  with  that  of  A.B. 

The  Northwestern  Christian  L'nivcrsity,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  graduated  a  class  of 
six. 

Knox  College,  Galesburg,  graduated  from  its  female  department,  8;  from  its 
male  department,  6.  The  course  of  study  in  the  seminary  has  been  extended  to 
.six  years,  so  that  ladies  can  now  pursue  all  the  studies  taken  in  the  college  course. 
An  attempt  is  being  made,  with  good  prospect  of  success,  to  raise  $200,000  as  an 
additional  endowment  for  the  institution. 

Michigan  University  graduated  a  class  of  seventy-five  from  the  department  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Arts,  the  largest  class  that  has  ever  left  the  institution. 
Aside  from  those  whose  homes  are  in  Ann  Arbor,  the  average  expenditure  of  the 
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class  has  been  $15(HJ.  Oue  has  spent  only  $6T.j  during  llie  whole  course.  Th*- 
average  class  man  is  five  feet  nine  inches  in  hight,  23  years  o  months  and  21  days 
old,  and  weighs  138  pounds.  The  summary  of  students  for  the  year  in  this  de- 
partment is  466;  in  the  department  of  ^ledicine  and  Surgery,  388;  department  of 
Law,  308;  total,  1112.  The  coming  year  promises  a  large  attendance  at  the  uni- 
versity. Over  eighty  students  have  already  passed  the  examinations  for  the  Fresh- 
man class,  among  whom  are  three  young  ladies.  It  is  stated  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty  that  the  presence  of  a  lady  in  the  class  for  the  past  year  has  exerted  a 
civilizing  influence  on  the  other  sex.  and  has  tended  to  stimulate  to  a  higher  degree 
of  scholarship. 

The  University  of  Chicago  graduated  a  class  of  16, 

The  Cook  County  Xormal  School  sent  out  a  graduating  class  of  fifteen. 

The  graduating  class  of  the  Peoria  County  Normal  numbered  four.  Hon.  ]S'ew- 
ton  Bateman  delivered  an  address  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  of  Iowa  University  there  were  fifty-two  grad- 
uates from  the  Xormal  and  Collegiate  classes.  The  address  of  Dr.  Bateman  was 
pronounced  the  ablest  exercise  of  commencement-week.  The  regents  voted  to 
continue  the  medical  department. 

Yale  College  sends  out  a  class  of  113  graduates.  The  average  age  of  the  class  i.^ 
23  years  6  months  and  14  days;  average  hight,  5  feet  10.8  inches;  average  weight, 
145  pounds ;  average  expense  during  the  whole  college  course,  $4,255.50. 

Brown  University  graduates  a  class  of  forty-six. 

Columbia  College  bestowed  the  degree  of  A.B.  on  thirty  young  men,  and  that  of 
Mining  Engineer  on  eight. 

The  graduating  class  at  Princeton,  X.  J.,  numbered  eighty-six. 

A  class  of  twenty-seven  left  Union  College  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Artti, 
and  six  with  that  of  Civil  Engineer. 

Seven  young  ladies  graduated  from  Elmira  Female  College,  X.  Y. 

High  Schools. — Princeton  High  School  has  sent  out  its  first  class  of  graduates, 
numbering  twenty-one. 

Decatur  High  School  had  eight  graduates.  *" 

Peoria  High  School,  sixteen. 

Paris  High  School,  six. 

Cincinnati  High  School,  fifty-two. 

Chicago  High  School,  fort\'-five  from  the  General  department,  and  nineteen 
from  the  Xormal  department. 

The  High  School  at  Macomb  graduated  a  class  of  twelve. 

The  Aurora  High  School  (East  Division)  graduated  a  class  of  thirteen  ;  that  of 
the  West  Division,  a  class  of  five. 

Death  ov  Hex.  A.  J.  Craig. — The  news  of  the  death  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Craig, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  will  fall  heavily 
upon  the  hearts  of  all  engaged  in  education  in  the  West,  especiallj-  in  his  own 
state.  !Mr.  Craig  died  Jul)-  3d.  In  an  executive  order,  Governor  Fairchild  says 
of  him,  "He  was  honest,  upright,  and  conscientiously  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  in  every  relation  of  life.  The  cause  of  education  was  dear  to  his 
heart,  and  he  brought  to  it  the  most  earnest  zeal,  energy,  and  devotion.  The  im- 
proving condition  of  our  common-school  system,  the  increasing  interest  of  our  cit- 
izens in  the  subject  of  popular  education,  the  ardor  of  onr  teachers  to  excel  in 
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their  high  profession,  all  Icslity  to  his  ability  and  fidelity  in  the  ])erl'oriiiance  of  the 
duties  intrusted  to  him  by  the  people  of  the  state.  Wherever  he  went,  he  organ- 
ized eftbrt,  awakened  interest,  and  imparted  to  others  somewhat  of  his  own  energy 
and  zeal." 

His  successor  in  office  is  Re\.  S.  Fallows,  of  Milwaukee.  Air.  Fallows  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  State  University,  and  was  at  one  time  a  prominent  candidate  for  the 
office  which  he  now  holds. 

TilK  Tu.WELiNO  Key. — Our  Leaclier  gave  us  a  new  game  the  other  day.  JShe 
said  that  the  girl  who  was  at  the  foot  of  the  grammar-class  should  have  the  key  of 
the  school-room  hung  around  her  neck  when  she  went  out  to  play  at  recess;  and 
the  only  way  for  her  to  get  rid  of  the  key  should  be  to  catch  some  other  girl  in  a 
mistake  in  grammar.  Then  the  one  who  had  made  the  mistake  was  to  wear  the 
key  until  she  got  rid  of  it  in  the  same  way. 

Amy  was  at  the  foot  of  the  class  when  the  bell  rang  for  recess;  and  out  she  went 
with  the  key  tied  to  her  neck,  We  played  tag  at  first ;  and  Nelly  Gray  had  to  put 
Ihe  key  on  because  she  said,  "It  isn't  me."  The  teacher  had  told  us  that  very 
morning  to  say,  "  It  is  not  I,"  or  "It  is  I." 

Nelly  did  not  keep  the  key  long;  for,  in  a  few  minutes,  Jenny  cried  out,  as  she 
slapped  Nelly  on  the  back,  "You  'm  it."  How  we  laughed !  It  was  just  the  same 
as  saying,  "You  am  it,"  in  stead  of  "You  are  it." 

Jenny  was  just  about  to  go  in  with  the  key  on  her  neck,  when  ISusau  pointed  at 
her  ami  said,  "  She  looks  pretty,  do  n't  she?"  "Ah !  I 've  caught  you,"  said  Jenny, 
" '  Do  n't  she '  is  not  correct.  You  should  have  said  '  Does  n't  she.'  "  So  Susan  had 
to  wear  the  key  in,  after  all. 

All  the  girls  took  part  in  the  game  in  good  humor ;  and  it  made  us  take  care  how 
we  talked.  The  Nursery. 
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VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  OUR  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 


BY   F.  HAXFORD. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Principals'  Society,  a 
very  able  and  interesting  paper  upon  the  above  topic  Avas  read  by  E. 
E.  Whittemore,  Esq.,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music  in  the  Chicago  Gram- 
mar Schools.  The  essayist  confined  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
what  should  be  taught  and  methods  of  teaching.  The  time  allotted  for 
discussion  was  lost  by  i^iilure  to  open  the  session  according  to  pro- 
gramme, and  that  is  my  excuse  for  this  brief  and  crudely-prepared 
article. 

The  theory  of  educating  at  the  expense  of  tlie  state  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  representative  govern- 
ment depend  upon  j^opular  intelligence  and  demand  a  system  of  free 
public  instruction.  Our  law  provides  that  he  who  designs  to  teach  in 
a  public  school  must  first  pass  satisfactory  examination  in  ortliograjihy, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  U.S.  history, 
and  that  school  directors  shall  exclude  none  of  these  branches,  but  may 
introduce  such  other  branches  as  local  interests  may  justify  and  re- 
quire. 

The  state  proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  individual  must  be 
able  to  spell,  read,  and  write,  in  order  that  he  may  receive  and  com- 
municate such  intelligence  as  bears  upon  his  relation  to  the  body  poli- 
tic, and  that  he  may  have  the  necessary  preparation  for  pursuing  other 
branches;  he  must  understand  something  of  arithmetic,  that  he  may 
compute  and  more  readily  ai)preciate  the  various  forces  in  the  political 
economy  of  the  state,  and  so  be  guided  in  his  duties  as  elector  or  leg- 
islator; something  of  grammar,  that  he  may  use  our  language  with  a 
XVI— 39. 
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fair  degree  of  accuracy  and  elegance,  be  enabled  to  appreciate  its 
genius,  and  to  frame  and  interpret  laws ;  something  of  geography  and 
liistory,  that  time  and  place,  cause  and  effect,  relation  of  past  to  present, 
relation  of  other  communities  and  the  world  at  large  to  his  own  com- 
munity and  to  his  own  country,  may  guide  him  in  his  political  duties. 
A  complex  but  symmetrical  idea  of  self-support,  wisdom,  and  justice. 
Utility  is  the  controlling  element :  first,  to  make  the  individual  self- 
supporting  ;  and  second,  to  make  him  a  good  citizen. 

But  the  law,  in  giving  to  boards  of  education  the  authority  to  extend 
the  range  of  study  beyond  the  given  schedule,  imdoubtedly  contem- 
plates the  propriety  of  including,  as  far  as  local  conditions  warrant, 
studies  that  open  the  way  to  larger  thought  and  higher  culture,  that 
encourage  the  love  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and  that  thus  add  to 
the  sources  and  sum-total  of  human  happiness. 

A  majority  of  the  larger  schools  of  the  state  have,  probably,  availed 
themselves,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  latitude  given,  but  chief- 
ly in  the  direction  of  classics  and  higher  mathematics.  But  are  there 
not  valid  reasons  for  giving  some  place  to  the  more  distinctively  iesthet- 
ical,  such  as  music?  Assuming  that  there  are,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
dissert  on  the  moral  influence  of  music,  its  entrancing  delights,  its 
power  to  excite  or  allay  human  passions  and  emotions ;  but  proceed  at 
once  to  consider  some  of  the  obstacles  that  oppose  the  introduction  of 
music,  as  a  branch  of  study,  into  our  graded  courses,  and  how  those 
obstacles  may  be  overcome.  If  I  mistake  not,  few  places,  as  yet,  em- 
brace music  in  their  programmes  of  study.  The  so-called  practical 
spirit  of  the  times  excludes  whatever  bears  not  quite  directly  upon  pro- 
vision for  jihysical  Avant.  But  its  successful  introduction  into  the  graded 
courses  of  the  larger  cities  is  attracting  considerable  attention  and 
bringing  forward  warm  advocates  in  many  quarters.  Now,  although 
the  law  contemplates  that  the  schedules  of  study  shall  be  determined 
by  the  directors,  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  most  cases,  they 
seek  the  advice  of  their  principals  or  superintendents ;  and  it  is  incum- 
bent on  these  to  support  their  recommendations  with  argument  and 
precedent. 

Sui:»pose  a  principal,  or  superintendent,  as  the  leader  of  educational 
sentiment,  desires  to  have  music  incorporated  in  the  course  of  study 
of  the  school  over  which  he  presides.  One  member  of  the  board,  who 
is  a  professional  man  and  conversant  with  the  curricula  of  the  best 
schools,  may  sanction  the  introduction,  while  his  associate  members 
may  oppose,  because  they  see  no  practical  benefit  likely  to  result.  Of 
course,  the  first  point  is  to  convince  the  majority,  or  all,  of  the  board. 
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This  may  be  no  small  task;  yet,  in  most  cases,  it  can  be  accomplished 
by  argument  upon  the  merits,  and  by  appeal  to  the  usages  of  the  best 
schools.  This  point  gained,  difficulty  may  arise  from  opposition  in  the 
community.  In  that  contingency,  it  is  not  advisable  to  increase  the 
opposition  by  attempting  to  override  it,  on  the  ground  that  you  are 
guided  and  sustained  by  the  action  of  your  board.  Seek,  rather,  to 
disarm  the  opposition  by  the  same  arguments  and  appeal  that  secured 
the  sanction  of  the  board,  and  by  proposing_^a  suspension  of  judgment 
until  a  thorough  and  just  trial  has  been  made.  Much  can  be  done,  Avith 
both  directors  and  peojile,  by  addressing  a  circular  of  inquiry  to  the 
heads  of  such  schools  as  afford  the  desired  precedent  and  submitting 
the  answers  received.  The  same  remarks  would  apply,  were  any  other 
branch  of  study  at  issue.  Conciliatory  arguments  are  the  best;  and,  as 
a  friend  once  advised  me  in  an  experience  of  this  kind,  so  I  advise: 
"  Stroke  the  fur  toward  the  tail." 

Again,  assistant  teachers  may  fail  to  do  the  Avork  skillfully,  either 
from  indifference,  from  want  of  preparation,  or  from  supposed  inabili- 
ty. The  same  determined  effort  which  is  demanded  to  prepare  for  in- 
struction in  other  departments  is  needed  and  Avill  suffice  in  music.  The 
graded  methods  of  instruction  are  so  well  defined  and  progressive  that 
no  live  teacher  need  hesitate  to  undertake  the  work.  As  to  the  inabil- 
ity, it  is  more  fancied  than  real.  Every  one  can  prepare  himself  in 
theory,  and  few  will  fiiil  in  acquiring  ability  to  judge  of  pitch  quite  ac- 
curately, if  they  do  their  utmost  to  teach  well.  Those  who  some  times 
find  their  judgment  at  fault  can  change  work  with  the  more  successful, 
and  surmount  the  difficulties  in  that  way.  It  M'ill  be  found,  too,  that  in 
schools  where  vocal  music  is  systematically  taught,  from  the  lowest 
grades  upward,  the  number  of  inimusical  pupils  will  be  very  small. 
The  constant  drill  will  develop  some  ability  in  almost  every  case. 

If  a  board  of  education  could  not  be  induced  to  formally  adopt  mu- 
sic as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study,  they  could  not  refuse  to  permit 
the  experiment  to  be  tried  in  a  single  division,  and  this  might  prove  an 
entering  wedge,  that  would  open  the  way  to  its  adoption  at  a  future 
time.  But  the  work  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  when  the  teacher  has 
the  same  authority  to  assign  duty,  and  require  its  performance,  in  this 
as  in  other  studies. 

This  subject  will  commend  itself  to  every  one  who  desires  to  see  all 
classes  better  prepared  to  find  enjoyment  in  more  refined  pleasures,  to 
hear  worshiping  congregations  sing  with  both  the  spirit  and  the 
understanding,  and,  as  before  remarked,  to  add  to  the  sources  and 
sum-total  of  human  happiness. 
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SUGGESTED  GRADES  FOR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


BY  (i.   W.  BATCni;i,Di;K. 


TiiERK  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  tendency  among  school-men,  especially 
where  free  scliools  obtain,  to  place  the  amount  of  work  to  be  accom- 
plisheil  by  the  average  pupil  out  of  proportion  to  his  actual  or  even  theo- 
retical necessities ;  to  insist  more  upon  mathematical  accuracy  in  reci- 
tation than  real  breadth  of  culture ;  to  complete  studies,  rather  than 
fiimiliarize  the  pupil  with  the  paths  and  roads  leading  to  completion;  to 
insist  upon  smatterings  in  the  upper  stories,  rather  than  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  the  intellectual  building. 

In  the  following  suggested  form  of  grading  in  country  schools,  I  have 
attempted  to  preserve  harmony  between  teachers  of  high  and  low  de- 
gree, and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  true  advancement  of  the  pupil. 

A  school  ought  to  be  arranged  in  six  grades  or  classes,  with  studies 
to  corresjjond,  as  follows : 

Sixth  Grade. — Primer  thoroughly  taught  and  mastered,  both  the 
reading  and  spelling;  articulation  of  sounds;  counting  from  one  to 
twenty. 

Fifth  Grade. — First  Reader;  Primary  Speller;  counting  to  one 
hundred,  with  oral  exercises  in  Addition  and  Subtraction.  Commence 
the  use  of  slate  and  blackboard. 

Fourth  Grade. —  Second  Reader;  Mental  Arithmetic;  Spelling.  Use 
slate  and  blackboard  in  preparing  reading-  and  spelling-lessons. 

Third  Grade. — Third  Reader;  Mental  Arithmetic  completed,  and 
Written  commenced;  Spelling;  Oral  teaching  of  Grammar;  Primary 
Geogi-aphy;  and  Writing  Avith  pen  and  ink. 

Second  Grade. — Fourth  Reader;  Written  Arithmetic;  Geography; 
Grammar;  Spelling;  Writing. 

First  Grade. — Fifth  lieader;  Higher  Arithmetic;  Analysis;  Writ- 
ten Spelling;  History;  Composition. 

Examinatio]is  with  a  view  to  promotion  should  be  held  every  three 
months,  and  promotions  allowed  only  upon  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  lower  grade. 

To  illustrate :  Before  a  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  pass  from  the 
fifth  to  the  fourth  grade,  he  should  be  able  to  read  icell  in  any  ordinary 
first  reader  —  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  first  readers  are  nearly  of 
the  same  scope;  to  spell  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  words  in  the  same 
readers;  count  readily  one  hundred;  name  the  pages  and  lessons  of 
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his  books  at  sight,  both  in  the  Roman  and  Aral)ic  chai-acters ;  name 
and  designate  the  use  of  the  different  marks  used  for  punctuation ;  be 
able  to  add  and  subtract  mentally  all  combinations  of  numbers  below 
twenty;  make  the  Arabic  and  Roman  characters  on  the  blackboard, 
and  give  the  sounds  of  the  vowels. 

To  pass  into  the  third,  he  should  be  able  to  call  any  of  the  words  in 
the  Second  Reader  at  sight  and  read  fluently;  enunciate  andj^ronounce 
accurately  all  words  used  in  his  recitations;  spell  eighty  percent,  of 
words  in  the  Second  Reader;  master  Primary  Arithmetic,  and  write 
his  reading  and  spelling  on  the  slate  and  blackboard. 

For  the  second  grade,  he  should  have  comjileted  what  is  usually 
termed  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  understand  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  "Written  Arithmetic  as  far  as  Denominate  Numbers;  be  able  to 
read  understandihgly  the  majority  of  reasonably-correct  newspaper 
articles;  spell  orally  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  words  in  ordinary  si^elling- 
books,  and  write  correctly  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  sanae 
spelling;  state  the  general  divisions  of  Grammar,  the  parts  of  speech, 
and  give  reasons  for  the  correction  of  sentences  from  oral  instruction ; 
give  the  general  outlines  of  Geography,  tell  the  boundaries  of  any  one 
of  the  United  States,  and  write  a  fair  hand. 

To  enter  the  first  grade,  he  should  have  completed  Oral  Spelling, 
Grammar  as  a  text-book,  Writing,  Geography,  and  Intermediate  Writ- 
ten Arithmetic;  be  able  to  read  ordinary  works  in  the  English  lan- 
guage so  as  to  be  understood  and  have  the  meaning  comprehended  by 
his  listeners. 

I  have  thus  indicated,  not  a  course  of  study,  as  time  is  not  taken 
into  consideration,  but  a  system  of  grading  which  may  apply  to  comi- 
try  schools :  indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  same  system  ought  to 
obtain  in  cities  and  towns. 

Elocution,  Phonic  Analysis,  Gymnastics,  Object  Teaching,  etc.,  etc., 
have  been  purposely  omitted :  not  that  they  are  Avorthless,  but  that, 
they  should  all  be  strictly  subordinate,  and,  together  with  researches 
into  the  minutioB  of  the  so-called  English  branches,  and  the  pursuit  of 
an  extended  education,  with  the  'learned  ])rofessions\  be  left  for  those 
who  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  pursue  them. 

I  insist  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land  should  have  ilie  knowl- 
edge of  each  branch  as  indicated,  to  be  by  that  means  placed  on  the 
direct  road  to  further  investigation;  and  tliat  beyond  this  all  study 
should  be  left  to  the  individual  choice  and  inclination. 

Carthage,  Illinois,  A  iig.  .■>,  IS'iO. 
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HOME  LESSONS  IN  ORTHOEPY.— III. 


BY  THOMAS  METCALl' 


Teacher,  are  you  making  any  systematic  effort  to  perfect  your  own 
pronunciation  ?  Remember  that  your  LaLits  of  utterance  in  the  school- 
room, rather  than  the  ortlioepic  rules  to  which  you  refer  your  pupils, 
will  mould  the  speech  of  the  rising  generation. 

I  jiroceed  to  point  out  other  common  errors  found  in  the  maltreat- 
ment of  vowels. 

1.  There  is  the  careful  but  unauthorized  substitution  of  a  as  in  7)iate 
for  the  proper  flat  a  in  air.  The  latter  vowel  is  more  open  than  a;  that 
is,  the  vocal  channel  is  wider  (deeper),  on  account  of  the  lower  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  tongue.  Good  usage  does  not  allow  air,  thare, 
l^firent.     We  should  insert  the  long  flat  a  —  fiir,  their,  parent. 

I  liave  hinted  that  this  error  arises  from  a  misconcej)tion,  rather  than 
from  heedlessness.  Former  editions  of  Webster's  Dictionary  counte- 
nanced—at least,  many  careful  students  so  interpreted  —  a  sound  of  a 
before  r  which  the  latest  edition  expressly  disavows.  Webster  now 
suj^ports  the  Worcesterian  instruction  on  this  point. 

2.  It  is  painful  to  observe  the  frequency  with  which  the  long  sound 
of  00  fails  of  correct  utterance.  Some  times  this  occurs  on  account  of 
a  short  i  before  the  proper  vowel,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  ill-timed  long 
u;  but  the  substitute  is  oftener  allied  to  the  French  u  or  to  one  of  the 
German  diphthongs.  I  may  be  unable  to  pruve  my  assertions  true  if  I 
allow  myself  to  be  tii  much  muved;  so  I  will  only  hint  that  the  error 
is  common  to  tii  many  skules.  I  do  assure  you  that  the  schools  may  soon 
remove  so  poor  a  substitute  for  oo. 

If  you  know  your  own  pronounciation  to  be  faulty  in  this  respect, 
please  to  note  that  in  giving  the  full  sound  of  long  oo  the  cheeks  are 
drawn  in  against  the  side  teeth,  the  mouth  being,  at  the  same  time, 
rounded  at  the  lips,  and  the  voice  projected  upward. 

3.  Nothing  serves  better  to  indicate  a  neat  pronunciation  than  does 
a  uniformly  correct  utterance  of  the  middle  syllable  in  such  words  as 
edifice,  modify,  navigate.  Doubtless  the  true  sound  is  that  of  short 
*■/  yet  a  rude  short  u  is  so  commonly  heard  in  its  place  that  the  stu- 
dent, and  the  teacher  too,  may  wisely  be  reminded  of  the  necessity  of 
drill  on  words  of  this  class, — words,  I  mean,  containing  short  i  in  an 
unaccented  syllable. 

Should  it  be  said  that  our  orthoepists  appear  to  countenance  the  pro- 
nunciation which  I  here  condemn,  I  can  do  no  better  service  than  to 
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urge  the  objector  to  note  very  carefully  what  they  really  do  teach,  and 
to  compare  civuc,  modufy,  edufiication,  with  civic,  modify,  edification. 
The  vulgarity  of  the  former  will  immediately  appear. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  A  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The  school-room  is  deserted  now, 

The  happy  children  gone, 
And  silence  rests  upon  the  spot 

So  strangel}',  sadly  lone. 

There  's  loneliness  within  tlie  walls, — 

I  miss  the  little  feet 
That  echoed  here  a  moment  since. 

And  filled  each  vacant  seat. 

Gone  is  each  voice  of  gladness, 
And  childhood's  joyous  tone, 

And  with  m}^  sad  and  lonely  thoughts 
Once  more  I  'm  left  alone. 

But  now,  methinks  the  room  is  filled 

With  spirits  of  the  past ; 
A  strange,  sweet  spell  is  in  the  air, 

And  all  around  me  cast. 

The  echoes  of  the  youthful  tones, 

That  rung  here  long  ago. 
Steal  o'er  me  like  the  far-off  strain 

Of  music  soft  and  low. 

A  fairy  throng  steal  softly  back 

To  their  accustomed  place. 
And  every  vacant  seat  is  filled 

With  a  familiar  face. 

A  bright  and  joyous  band  are  they, — 
The  same  sweet  smile  is  there. 

That  often,  when  within  these  walls, 
Their  features  used  to  wear. 

And  with  them  back  thcj^  bring  the  light 

Of  childhood's  happy  da3^s. 
And  round  the  room  that  lonely  seemed 

They  shed  sweet,  bright'ning  rays. 

And  o'er  my  soul  the  influence  falls, 

Like  some  soft  ray 'of  light ; 
And  loneliness  and  gloom  is  past, 

Ail,  all  around  seems  bright. 
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TWO  WAYS  OF  DOING  SCHOOL-WORK.— V. 


BY  E.  h.  WELLS. 


A  TKAciiER  ought,  each  year,  to  visit  at  least  a  dozen  scliools  —  such 
as  have  the  reputation  of  being  good  schools.  He  should  visit  them 
with  the  intention  of  learning  methods  of  teaching  better  than  his  own, 
and,  having  learned  them,  of  putting  them  into  jiractice  in  his  own 
school.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  aids  for  the  advancement  of 
schools. 

Mr.  Wouldbe  had  never  visited  schools  for  this  j^urpose,  and  he  took 
with  him  into  his  school-room  some  notions  'as  old  as  the  hills',  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  teacher  to  teacher  of  a  class  that  has  never 
learned  that  the  earth  and  the  teacher's  work  are  on  the  move. 

One  can,  in  mind,  contrast  the  school-Avork  of  such  a  teacher  with 
that  of  Miss  Goodsense,  who  had  visited  many  schools,  had  taken  many 
notes,  and  had  given  much  thought  and  some  trial  to  many  of  the 
things  she  had  heard  and  seen.  Some  of  her  notes  are  here  given,  and 
the  reader  can  readily  infer  what  Miss  G.  would  be  likely  to  adopt, 
what  reject, —  and  can,  with  some  degree  of  assurance,  determine  what 
Mr.  W.  would  be  likely  to  practice,  in  his  inexperience  and  ignorance 
of  school-work. 

Visited  Mr.  A's  school.  He  had  much  to  say,  in  a  fault-finding  way, 
of  the  teacher  that  had  preceded  him.  Told  of  his  poor  discipline,  and 
how  he  had  found  things  generally  in  poor  condition.  Some  scholars 
were  reading  in  First  Reader  that  did  n't  know  all  of  their  letters ; 
some  in  Second  Reader  didn't  know  the  names  of  all  the  pauses;  some 
pupils  had  been  promoted  that  should  have  reviewed;  and  some  were 
kept  in  review  that  were  well  qualified  to  advance.  A  number  of  the 
large  scholars  did  n't  know  all  of  the  multiplication-table ;  the  school 
had  not  been  drilled  in  the  abbreviations,  etc.,  etc. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  A.  expects  to  leave  nothing  for  the  next  teacher  to 
do.  I  Avonder  if  the  next  teacher  will  not  find  as  much  fault  with  him. 
I  Avonder  if  it  does  not  show  a  weakness  in  Mr.  A  to  be  thus  fault- 
finding. I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  our  teachers  of  best  repu- 
tation say  any  thing  of  censure  in  regard  to  their  predecessors.  It 
seems  to  me  it  Avould  be  better  to  take  a  school  as  one  finds  it, —  say 
nothing  about  its  condition,  except  to  directors, —  and  then  trust  to  an 
honest  purpose  and  good  work  to  secure  from  the  directors  and  patrons 
of  the  school  a  proper  appreciation  of  services  thus  rendered. 
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Visited  Miss  B's  scliool.  Her  recitations  wore  poor.  She  said  so, 
and  said  they  Avcre  tlie  poorest  slie  had  heard  during  the  term.  She 
told  most  of  her  cLisses  to  take  their  lessons  over  again,  and  that  she 
could  n't  excuse  them  on  the  morroAv  for  such  very,  very  poor  lessons. 
She  was  grieved  the  more,  because  slie  had  company:  her  pupils 
never  did  so  Avell  when  they  had  company,  they  Avere  so  easily  embar- 
rassed. She  asked  me  to  call  again  soon,  and  was  sure  I  Avould  be 
better  pleased  with  my  visit. 

I  believe  all  this  Avas  a  miserable  way  to  try  to  cover  up  poor  work. 
A  friend  of  mine  visited  Miss  B's  school  a  few  days  ago,  and  said  it 
Avas  just  the  same  then.  AVhy  did  n't  she  require  those  scholars  to 
learn  those  lessons  then,  before  leaving  the  school  ?  The  pupils  seemed 
to  know  that  their  teacher  did  not  mean  even  what  she  did  say.  It  is 
strange  she  could  not  '  see  herself  as  others  saw  her '. 

Visited  Mr.  C's  school,  and  Avas  greatly  pleased  Avith  his  fine  disci- 
pline. His  pupils  did  not  CA^en  look  toward  the  door  as  A'isitors  Avere 
entering  or  departing.  They  Avere  quiet,  studious,  attentive,  and  oblig- 
ing. I  do  n't  just  see  AA'herein  is  this  poAver  of  Mr.  C,  imless  it  is  by 
example.  He  is  quiet,  industrious,  attentive,  and  obliging.  One  boy 
was  so  much  out  of  order  that  Mr.  C.  deemed  it  necessary  to  speak  to 
him.  He  did  so  by  simply  calling  his  name  in  a  Ioav,  pleasant  tone,  yet 
Avith  a  firmness  indescribable.  The  boy  Avas  immediately  in  order,  and 
remained  so  during  the  session. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  C  has  studied  the  question  of  discipline, 
for  I  have  heard  it  said  that  in  his  early  teaching  he  Avas  very  loud  in 
threats  and  punished  often,  and  yet  had  a  very  poorly-disciplined 
school. 

If  there  is  a  poAver  to  be  acquired  by  Avhich  one  can  govern  well 
Avithout  seeming  efibrt,  I  must  have  it,  if  possible.  I  have  lieard  that 
Dr.  Gregory  has  a  fine  lecture  on  the  philosophy  of  good  school  dis- 
cipline.    Perhaps  Mr.  C.  has  heard  him. 

To-day  I  have  visited  Miss  D's  school,  and  have  been  especially 
pleased  Avith  the  drill-AVork  at  blackboards.  The  commands  of  Atten- 
tion !  Write!  Erase!  etc.,  Avere  as  promptly  obeyed  as  March!  and 
Halt!  Avould  be  by  well-disciplined  soldiery.  The  motto  for  black- 
board Avork  Avas — "Correctness,  Quickness,  and  Neatness";  and  I 
verily  believe  as  much  good  Avork  Avas  done  in  half  an  hour  as  would 
be  done  in  a  day  in  some  schools  that  I  have  visited.  I  Avould  hardly 
have  thought  that  so  small  children  could  have  Avritten  so  Avell  num- 
bers and  tables,  and  have  recited  so  avcII  separately  and  in  concert. 
This  visit  Avill  be  of  great  help  to  me  in  my  school-AVork. 
XVI — 40. 
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i\Ir.  E  is  one  of  a  class  of  teachers  that  think  they  must  teach  their 
'pony'  classes,  as  they  call  their  smallest  pupils,  a  list  of  things  that 
they  can  not  now  understand,  such  as  the  names  of  the  capitals  of  the 
United  States  and  Illinois,  of  the  first  and  last  Presidents  of  our  coun- 
try, of  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  of  the  Discoverer  of  America,  etc., 
etc.  To-day  he  asked  a  little  boy  "Who  discovered  America?"  "John 
M.  Palmer,''  said  the  little  fellow,  promptly.  "No,"  said  Mr.  E, 
"Christoplier  Columbus."  "Christopher  Columbus,"  repeated  the 
young  hopeful,  "  What  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States?"  "John 
M.  Palmer."  "No,  Washington."  "Washington,"  was  the  echo. 
"Who  assassinated  Abraham  Lincoln?"  "John  M.  Palmer."  "No, 
Wilkes  Booth."  "Wilkes  Booth,"  said  tlie  urchin.  "Who  is  Govern- 
or of  Illinois  ?  "  "John  M.  Palmer."  "That 's  right,"  said  Mr.  E ;  and 
an  expression  of  satisfaction  rested  upon  the  countenances  of  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil. 

If  all  'ignorance  is  bliss',  I  am  led  to  think  how  happy  must  be  Mr. 
E  and  his  'pony'  class.  I  suppose  he  has  spent  as  much  time  in  trying 
to  teach  these-  pupils  what  they  can  not  comprehend  as  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  teach  them  to  do  much  such  blackboard  work  understanding- 
ly  as  I  saw  done  in  Miss  D's  school. 


WHAT   SHALL  BE  THE    STYLE,   SIZE    AND    CHARACTER  OF   OUR 
SCHOOL-BUILDINGS  ? 


BY    E.    A.  GASTMAN. 


Shall  one  large,  showy  building,  or  several  less  pretentious  ones, 
be  erected?  It  is  not  always  easy  to  answer  these  questions.  The 
jilan  of  the  town  has  much  to  do  with  it.  If  compactly  built,  one  will 
ansAver;  if  the  reverse,  two  or  three  will  be  best.  If  one,  it  will  pretty 
surely  be  a  grand  palace;  fine  towers  and  mansard  roofs  will  be  in  the 
ascendency.  Rival  towns  mi;st  be  humbled,  and  our  vanity  gratified 
at  the  expense  of  usefulness.  Some  of  our  towns  have  erected  school- 
houses  costing  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  are  now  paying 
their  teachers  in  scrip  worth  whatever  brokers  see  fit  to  pay.  This  ex- 
travagance is  actually  threatening  the  perpetuity  of  the  free-school 
system  in  our  state. 

Expenses  must  be  curtailed.  Salaries  are  cut  down  to  the  lowest 
figure.      Cheap  teachers  are  in   demand.     The   wealthy   seek  better 
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teaching,  even  though  it  be  found  in  poorer  houses.  The  masses  are 
dissatisfied,  and  the  schools  soon  become  unpopular  in  the  community. 

It  is  frequently  urged  that  we  must  have  large  houses,  to  secure  good 
grading  and  save  the  expense  of  employing  more  than  one  principal. 
With  four  rooms  very  good  classification  can  be  secured :  six  or  eight 
are  preferable.  Let  small  houses  be  provided  for  primary  schools,  Avith 
a  larger  one,  if  necessary,  in  the  centre  of  the  district.  The  difticul- 
ties  of  governing  diminish  with  the  number  to  be  governed.  One 
vicious  pupil  corrupts  a  whole  school.  Let  this  influence  be  exerted  on 
the  smallest  possible  number. 

In  towns  of  2000  we  shall  have  a  school  attendance  of  about  300  — 
probably  less.  To  accommodate  this  number  would  require  six  rooms. 
Two  houses  will  be  best:  one  with  four,  the  other  with  two  rooms. 
In  some  cases  it  will  be  best  to  have  a  central  house  with  fom-  rooms, 
and  two  separate  rooms  in  difterent  parts  of  the  town.  In  another 
class  of  towns,  ranging  from  3000  to  GOOO,  there  will  be  needed  room 
for  from  450  to  900  children.  In  the  last  case  build  three  houses,  one 
with  six  or  eight  rooms,  and  the  others  with  four  rooms  each.  If  neces- 
sary, build  primary  rooms  in  crowded  localities.  In  towns  of  SOOO  to 
15000  inhabitants,  build  more  houses,  or  larger  if  desirable,  and  make 
a  central  house  answer  for  the  high  school. 

Rooms  should  seat  G4  pupils.  This  number  is  large,  but  it  allows 
the  schools  to  expand  during  the  winter  months.  These  rooms  should  be 
28  X  35  feet  if  single,  or  25  X  33  feet  if  double  desks  arc  used.  Ceil- 
ings should  not  be  more  than  twelve  feet  high.  Can  be  built  of  brick  for 
from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  each.  Wooden  buildings  would  cost 
35  per  cent.  less. 

Every  house  shoukl  have  wiile  entrances,  so  arranged  that  the  boys 
may  pass  at  one  ?.nd  the  girls  at  tlie  other.  Outside  doors  should 
alway  open  out.  Do  n't  take  too  much  room  for  halls  and  stairways. 
Provide  wardrobes,  at  least  for  the  girls.  Five  feet  will  be  wide 
enough.  Arrange  teacher's  platform  and  pupils'  desks  so  that  the 
teacher  may  be  near  the  door  to  attend  to  the  halls.  Provide  a 
teacher's  closet  in  each  room.  Fail  not  to  have  abundance  of  light. 
Let  the  sun  shine  directly  into  every  room,  if  possible.  You  can  not 
have  too  much  blackboard;  but  do  n't  make  it  so  high  that  children 
can  not  reach  it.  "See  that  the  mason  takes  especial  pains  to  make  the 
wall  firm  and  smooth.  Make  him  set  the  second  coat  with  plaster  and 
finish  with  lime  and  sand,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  as  hard  as  possible. 
Almost  any  slating  will  make  a  good  board,  if  properly  applied. 
Hard  work  nevers  pays  better  than  Avhen  applied  to  finishing  a  black- 
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board.  Provide  a  good  library  and  apparatus-room  in  every  building. 
It  is  impossible  to  teach  science  to  much  advantage  Avithout  apparatus; 
and  this  can  not  be  preserved  unless  a  room  be  provided  for  it. 

Ventilate  thoroughly.  If  not  able  to  put  in  the  patent  systems,  at 
least  arrange  the  windows  so  that  the  sash  may  be  lowered  at  the  top 
and  raised  from  the  bottom.  Several  styles"  of  ventilating  stoves  are 
now  offered  which  are  great  improvements.  Get  plain  furniture.  Let 
folding  desks  and  turn-up  scats  alone.  Nothing  better  that  single  desk 
and  chair. 


OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
superintendent's  office, 

SprinQfield,  September,  1870. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

OviiR  fifteen  years  ago,  the  people  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  enacted  that  there  should  be  established  and  main- 
tained a  general  system  of  free  schools,  for  the  thorough  and  efficient 
education  of  all  the  youth  of  the  state,  in  those  elements  of  knowl- 
edge which  Avere  considered  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the  common 
pursuits  and  employments  of  life,  and  for  the  intelligent  discharge  of 
the  obligations  and  duties  of  citizenship.  They  further  provided,  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  levy,  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  necessary 
taxes,  for  the  election  of  the  various  classes  of  officers,  the  licensure 
and  employment  of  teachers,  and  all  the  numerous  and  diversified 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  required  in  the  operation  and  control  of 
the  system. 

It  Avas  a  great  enterprise,  undertaken  in  behalf  of  momentous  inter- 
ests. The  system,  then  launched,  has  held  steadily  on  its  way,  un- 
changed in  its  essential  features,  until  noAA'.  By  the  Avise  action  of  the  late 
Constitutional  Convention,  it  has  at  last  a  firm  place  in  the  fundament- 
al laAV.  It  has  settled  doAvn  among  the  permanent  interests  for  which 
the  state  is  henceforth  required  to  pi-ovide.  If  it  has  cost  vast  sums 
of  money,  it  has,  in  return  therefor,  educated  a  great  army  of  youth, 
and  in  a  thousand  Avays  benefited  and  blessed  the  state. 

The  system  Avas  founded  Avith  a  full  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  through  their  representatives,  of  the  large  expenditures  that 
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would  be  required  to  carry  it  on.  But  it  was  expected  and  believed 
that  the  practical  results  of  the  system  —  the  universal  education  of  the 
people  in  the  essential  elements  of  secular  knowledge  —  would  justify 
and  more  than  recompense  the  outlay.  To  make  sure  of  this,  the  leg- 
islature of  that  day  meant  to  clothe  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
system  with  all  needful  authority  and  powers.  This  must  be  assumed. 
It  can  not  be  supposed  that  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
such  a  system,  created  for  such  a  purpose,  and  involving  such  outlays 
of  money,  would  be  left  without  the  authority  necessary  to  insure  the 
largest  and  best  results  for  the  state.  In  the  light  of  this  self-evident 
truth,  the  whole  school-law,  in  all  its  sections  and  provisions,  must  be 
interpreted  and  applied.  If  we  find  a  right  or  power  or  duty  to  be  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  supreme  object  of  the 
legislature  in  creating  the  system,  we  must  claim  and  exercise  that 
power,  even  though  it  is  not  explicitly  conferred  by  the  statute,  and 
perform  that  duty,  though  it  may  not  be  expressly  enjoined  in  the  act, 
simply  because  the  paramount  purpose  of  the  law,  taken  as  a  whole, 
demands  it,  and  can  not  be  attained  without  it.  And  much  more  must 
a  liberal  construction,  in  the  interest  of  the  palpable  design  of  the  leg- 
islature, be  given  to  those  parts  of  the  law  which  do  bear  closely  upon 
such  indispensable  powers  and  duties. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  a  particular  subject:  We  are  forced,  in 
public  schools,  to  teach  the  pupils  in  classes.  Thi.s  is  an  inexorable 
condition,  an  absolute  practical  necessity,  whatever  our  preferences  and 
theories  may  be  on  the  subject.  The  principal  unit  in  the  instructions 
and  exercises  of  a  public  school  is,  and  must  be,  the  class/  it  is  not, 
and  can  not  be,  the  individual  scholar.  There  can,  of  course,  be  con- 
siderable direct  contact  between  the  mind  of  the  teacher  and  that  of 
each  separate  pupil,  and  there  should  always  be  as  much  of  this  as  pos- 
sible. But  it  still  remains  true,  and  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
ever  so  remain,  that  the  grouping  of  pupils  into  classes,  and  instructing 
them  as  such,  is  an  absolutely  essential  condition  of  success  in  public 
schools.  To  teachers  this  proposition  needs  no  argument;  to  those 
who  are  not  teachers  I  can  only  say,  here,  tliat  it  is  susceptible  of  the 
most  palpable  and  irrefragable  demonstration.  For  the  present  I  lay 
it  down  as  a  postulate,  and  pass  on. 

Instruction  by  classes  is  equally  indispensable,  whether  text-books 
are  used,  or  not:  the  same  practical  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  pu- 
pils in  small  masses,  or  groups,  in  stead  of  singly,  existing  in  cither 
case.  But  there  is  probably  not  one  public  school  in  the  state  whore 
text-books  are  dispensed  with  entirely,  and  very  few  in  which  they  are 
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not  considered  indispensable,  and  used  habitually  and  constantly  as  the 
basis  of  study  and  histruction  in  all  the  classes.  For  all  the  purposes 
of  the  present  inquiry,  therefore,  it  may  be  assumed  that  text-books,  in 
the  hands  of  all  the  jjupils,  are  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  the 
practical  operations  and  workings  of  the  school  system  throughout  the 
state. 

Is  it  possible  to  form  classes,  with  text-books  as  the  basis  and  guide 
of  both  study  and  teaching,  unless  all  the  pupils  of  each  of  the  pro- 
posed classes  are  provided  with  copies  of  the  identical  book  prescribed 
for  each  of  such  classes  ?  Clearly  not.  This  is  too  obvious  for  doubt 
—  too  plain  for  argument.  To  think  of  forming  a  text-book  class  of 
seven  in  English  Grammar,  for  instance,  while  allowing  one  of  the 
seven  to  use  Wells's  Grammar,  another  Greene's,  another  Kerl's,  another 
Pinneo's,  another  Clark's,  and  the  remaining  two  no  book  at  all,  is  pre- 
posterous. There  must,  then,  be  uniformity  of  text-books  in  all  of  the 
several  classes  of  the  same  school,  and  each  member  of  a  given  class 
must  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  prescribed  book. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  great,  paramount  object  of  the  free-school  sys- 
tem is  to  educate,  in  the  best  and  most  efficient  manner,  the  largest 
practicable  number  of  the  school-going  children  of  the  state ;  that  to 
this  end  the  pupils  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  taught  and  instructed  in 
classes ;  that  some  particular  text-book  must  be  adopted  and  prescribed 
for  each  class ;  and  that  every  member  of  a  given  class  must  not  only 
have  a  book,  but  the  identical  book  so  prescribed.  And  it  logically 
follows,  in  virtue  of  the  princq^les  laid  down  in  the  former  part  of  this 
discussion,  that  a  supporting  construction  must  be  given  to  those  pro- 
visions of  the  law  which  relate  to  text-books,  and  to  the  general  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  schools  and  school  system ;  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  such  direct  provisions,  the  necessary  i:)Owers  must  neverthe- 
less be  assumed  and  exercised. 

Recurring  to  the  general  School  Law,  Section  48  provides  that  boards 
of  school  directors  '•'"may  direct  Avhat  branches  of  study  shall  be  taught, 
and  what  text-hooTcs  shall  be  used  in  their  respective  schools." 

Is  this  provision  mandatory,  or  only  directory  ?  It  is  held  that  it  is 
imperative  and  peremptory.  First,  because  such  a  construction  of  the 
word,  '  may ',  in  a  statute,  in  certain  cases,  is  warranted  by  the  highest 
judicial  authority  in  the  state.  In  4  Gilra.,  20  [Schuyler  Co.  v.  Mercer 
Co.],  the  court  say:  "The  word  'may'  means  'must'  or  'shall'  incases 
where  the  public  interest  and  rights  are  concerned,  and  where  the 
public  or  third  persons  have  a  claim,  dejitre,  that  the  power  should  be 
exercised." 
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The  conditions  on  Avhicli  tlie  above  ruling  is  jiredicated  are  emphati- 
cally fnlfiUed  in  the  present  case.  The  public  interest  and  rights  arc 
deeply  concerned  in  whatever  afiects  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools, 
and  I  have  shown  that  uniformity  of  text-books  does  affect  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  schools;  but  there  can  not  be  uniformity  unless  the  books 
to  be  used  are  designated  and  prescribed.  'May  direct',  therefore, 
means  here  must  direct.  Again,  the  jDublic  have  a  strong  claim,  de 
jure^  that  the  power  of  prescribing  text-books  should  be  exercised,  for 
the  same  reason  just  given:  hence,  there  is  the  plain  sanction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  opinion  that 'may',  in  the  passage  quoted,  means 
'shall'  or  '  must'. 

It  is  held  that  the  directors  are  peremptorily  required  to  direct  what 
text-books  shall  be  used,  because,  secondly,  it  is  a  duty  the  perform- 
ance of  which  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  realization  of  the  paramount 
object  for  which  the  school  system  was  established,  as  has  already  been 
shown.  The  same  view  is  evident  from  the  language,  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  whole  of  the  48th  section,  and  esfjecially  from  the  immediate 
context — the  clause  in  relation  to  text-books  being  inseparably  con- 
nected, both  grammatically  and  logically,  with  that  concerning  the 
branches  of  study  to  be  taught,  respecting  which  the  duty  of  the  di- 
rectors is  of  course  imperative. 

Again:  As  the  duty  of  directors  to  designate  the  text-books  that 
shall  be  used  in  their  respective  schools  is  imperative,  so,  also,  is  the 
duty  of  requiring,  and,  if  need  be,  of  enforcing,  obedience  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  by  them  in  relation  thereto.  And  their /)0^cers, 
in  this  regard,  are  commensurate  with  their  duties.  Duty  imj)lies  right. 
But  the  authority  of  the  directors  in  the  premises  does  not  rest  upon 
this  principle  alone :  it  is  expressly  conferred  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
statute.  They  are  to  "  adopt  fmf^m/brce  all  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  management  and  government  of  the  schools."  The 
moment  a  regulation  is  shown  to  be  'necessary'  for  the  Avelfare 
of  the  schools,  the  poAver  to  '  enforce '  attaches.  A  rule  enjoin- 
ing uniformity  of  text-books  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  it  may  and  must,  therefore,  when  adopted,  be  enforced. 
How  can  it  be  enforced  —  what  are  the  penalties?  Suspension, 
or  expulsion.  This  is  the  very  language  of  the  law;  and,  as  if 
to  emphasize  the  point  in  hand,  it  occurs  immediately  after,  and 
in  the  same  sentence  with,  the  requirement  to  prescribe  studies  and 
text-books :  "  they  may  [must]  direct  Avhat  branches  of  study  shall  be 
taught,  and  what  text-books  shall  be  used,  and  may  suspend  or  expel 
pupils  for  disobedient  conduct."     If  a  pupil  obstinately  and  persistently 
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neglects  or  refuses  to  supply  himself  with  the  necessary  books,  as  re- 
quired by  the  directoi's,  it  is  an  act  of  'disobedience',  for  which,  by  the 
very  letter  of  the  law,  lie  may  be  suspended  or  expelled,  the  same  as 
for  the  persistent  infraction  of  any  other  reasonable  and  necessary  rule 
of  the  board. 

I  will  here  remark  that  what  has  been  said  of  the  right  and 
duty  of  directors  to  designate  and  prescribe  branches  of  study 
and  text-books  is  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  theory  of  the 
law.  But  in  point  of  fact  I  suppose  that  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  teachers,  of  the  county  superintendent,  and  of  others  who  are 
experienced  and  well  qualified  in  such  matters,  usually  determine  the 
course  of  the  directors.  This  is  wise  and  right.  The  questions 
pertaining  to  studies  and  the  choice  of  books  are  exceedingly  important 
and  difficult,  and  no  prudent  board  of  directors  will  undertake  to 
decide  them,  although  they  have  the  power,  without  first  consulting 
with  their  teachers,  and  others  of  mature  judgment.  But  this  in  no 
manner  affects  the  case  as  it  has  been  stated.  Books  and  studies 
selected  by  the  teacher  or  superintendent,  and  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  directors,  are  thereby  as  authoritatively  and  legally  enjoined  as 
if  chosen  and  prescribed  by  the  directors  alone,  without  consultation. 

Another  remai-k :  In  selecting  the  text-books  to  be  used,  directors 
are  advised,  as  a  general  rule,  to  designate  those  books  and  series,  in 
the  different  branches  of  study,  of  which  there  are  already  the  largest 
number  of  copies  in  the  hands  of  the  scholars.  There  may  be  instances 
Avhere  no  regard  should  be  had  to  this  consideration :  as,  for  example, 
where  all  of  the  books  in  use  are  unsuitable,  obsolete,  or  worthless  as 
school-books;  or  where  the  diversity  of  books  is  so  great  that  it  Avould 
be  no  object  to  choose  from  among  them.  But  it  will  usually  happen 
that  the  books  owned  by  the  scholars,  tliough  diverse,  are  yet  good  in 
themselves,  belonging  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  approved  and  reput- 
able series  now  in  common  use  in  the  state.  In  all  such  eases  it  will 
be  safe  and  advisable  for  the  directors  to  save  expense  to  parents  as 
far  as  possible,  and  thereby  lessen  complaint,  by  adopting  and  pre- 
scribing those  books  or  series  of  books  of  which  there  are  the  most 
copies  already  in  the  school.  For,  while  there  are  marked  differences 
even  among  the  really  good  books,  and  teachers  may  have  their  prefer- 
ences, yet  these  diversities  are  not  so  important  as  is  the  question  of 
economy  involved.  To  a  really  competent  teacher  it  matters  but  little, 
comparatively,  what  particular  text-books  are  used,  provided  they  are 
not  positively  unsuitable  or  pernicious,  while  the  saving  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  course  recommended  would  be  an  object  to  many  families. 
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It  may  be  furtlicr  remarked,  that  what  has  been  said,  and  is  yet  to 
be  said,  is  not  be  understood  as  inhibiting  or  discouraging  the  topical 
method  of  teaching.  The  principles  and  instructions  of  tliis  communi- 
cation are  perfectly  compatible  with  that  mode  of  instruction,  whenever 
directors  and  teachers  see  fit  to  adopt  it.  If  a  teacher  prefers  that 
method,  and  is  competent  to  carry  it  out,  and  has  the  approval  of  the 
directors  in  so  doing,  then  these  instructions  arc  to  be  understood  and 
applied  accordingly. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  it  is  proper  next  to  inquire  as  to  tlie 
poAvers  and  duties  of  the  State  Superintendent,  in  the  premises.  By 
the  Sth  section  of  the  act,  he  is  reqidred  to  "  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  think  necessary  and  expedient  to  carry  into  full 
effect  the  provisions  of  all  the  laws  which  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be 
in  force,  for  establishing  and  maintaining  schools  in  this  state."  By 
the  9th  section,  he  is  empowered  to  cause  all  school-funds  to  be  Avith- 
held  from  any  township  or  district,  and  from  the  school-officers  or 
teachers  thereof,  until  such  officer  or  teacher  shall  have  complied  with 
all  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  his,  her  or  their  duties,  and 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  not  inconsistent 
with  this  act;  and  to  forbid  the  payment  of  any  part  of  any  school- 
fund  to  any  district  in  which  the  school  or  schools  have  not  been  kept 
according  to  law." 

In  virtue  of  these  provisions  of  law,  and  in  the  strong  conviction 
that  duty  requires  that  something  should  be  done  to  arrest  the  enor- 
mous injury  to  the  schools  from  the  prevalence  of  the  evil  in  quest- 
ion, the  subjoined  propositions  and  instructions  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted, for  the  information  and  guidance  of  whom  it  may  concern : 

1.  Boards  of  school  directors  have  the  power,  and  it  is  their  impera- 
tive duty,  to  designate  and  prescriljc  what  text-books  shall  be  used  in 
their  respective  schools. 

2.  Boards  of  directors  have  the  power,  and  it  is  their  imperative 
duty,  to  require  each  and  all  of  the  pupils  of  their  respective  schools  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  prescribed  text-books,  and  to  enforce  the 
requirement  by  all  reasonable  means,  including,  in  the  last  resort,  the 
penalties  of  suspension  or  exjiulsion  from  school. 

3.  For  failing,  neglecting  or  refusing  to  perform  the  duties  specified 
in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  school  directors  are  liable  under  the 
provisions  of  the  7Gth  section  of  the  act. 

4.  Diversity  of  text-books  in  the  same  branch  of  study,  and  in  the 
same  school,  is  held  to  be  incompatible  with  that  classification  of  the 
pupils  which  is  indispensable  to  thorough  and  efficient  instruction,  and 

XVI — 41. 
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llicrefore  contrary  to  the  true  spirit,  intent  and  meaning  of  the  law; 
and  hence,  a  school  in  -which  such  diversity  is  persistently  allowed  and 
practiced  can  not  be  recognized  as  'conducted  according  to  law' in 
such  a  sense  as  to  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the 
common-scliool  funds. 

5.  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  are  requested  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  boards  of  directors  to  the  matters  herein  set  forth,  and  to 
explain  to  them,  patiently,  kindly  and  fully,  their  duties  in  the  premises, 
and  see  that  these  views  of  the  law  in  relation  to  text-books  are  carried 
out,  as  soon  and  as  fully  as  practicable. 

6.  When  a  boai-d  of  directors,  after  having  been  duly  notified  and 
instructed  by  the  County  Superintendent,  and  after  a  sufficient  time 
has  been  allowed  for  comj^liance,  persistently  neglects  or  refuses  to  en- 
join and  enforce  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  schools  under  its  con- 
trol, and  continues,  knowingly  and  of  purpose,  to  permit  and  allow  a 
diversity  of  books  in  the  same  branches  of  study  in  said  schools,  as 
hereinbefore  explained;  it  will  then  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Su- 
perintendent to  report  said  school  to  the  State  Superintendent,  as  not 
conducted  according  to  law,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  and  as  having 
thereby  and  therein  forfeited  its  claim  to  the  public  funds. 

V.  Upon  receiving  such  a  report  from  a  County  Superintendent,  an 
order  will  be  issued  to  the  proper  officers,  under  the  authority  express- 
ly conferred  by  the  9th  section  of  the  act,  directing  them  to  withhold 
the  school-fund  from  said  district,  until  said  directors  shall  have  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  herein  construed,  and  until  the 
schools  in  said  district  shall  be  conducted  in  conformity  therewith. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  Pub.  Inst. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Uniformity  of  Text-Books. — The  attention  of  school-officers  and  teachers  is 
especially  invited  to  the  communication  on  tliis  su1)ject  in  the  Official  Department 
of  this  number  of  the  Teacher.  The  subject  is  one  of  th3  greatest  importance  in 
the  practical  working  of  our  school  system,  and  is  deserving  the  careful  considera- 
tion it  has  received  from  the  State  Suijerintendent.  Were  we  to  name  one  cause 
wliich  more  universally  and  more  thoroughly  wastes  the  time  of  the  teachers  and 
and  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  the  state  than  any  other,  that  cause 
would  be  'diversity  of  text-books '.    It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  state  that,  in  the 
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great  majority  of  tlie  schools,  from  one-tenth  to  one-half  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  teacher  is  wasted,  and,  of  course,  as  great  a  part  of  the  ex- 
pense, because  they  are  uselessly  divided  in  conducting  several  exercises  in  a  single 
subject^  made  necessary  by  a  midtiplicity  of  text-books  in  the  same  study.  Under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  too  little  time  for  the  most  profitable  instruction 
can  be  allowed  to  an  exercise  in  ungraded  schools.  Anj^  movement  which  will  tend 
to  increase  this  amount  of  time  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Those  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  public  schools  will  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
the  opinion  of  the  State  Superintendent  already  referred  to.  Its  enforcement  will 
have  greater  immediate  effect  upon  the  improvement  of  our  schools  than  could  any 
thing  else. 

Correction. — Ed.  of  Teacher:  A  correspondent  of  your  journal,  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle entitled  How  to  teach  EnrjUsJi  Grammar,  makes  a  remark  upon  my  book  which 
does  it  great  injustice.  He  calls  it  'A  book  of  definitions  only'.  In  answer  to  this, 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  Primary  part,  of  IG  pages,  contains  no  definitions ;  the  In- 
termediate part,  of  63  pages,  contains  very  few  definitions,  and  these  of  the  most 
essential  terms;  and  the  Common-School  part,  which  is  intended  rather  for  those 
who  require  to  know  some  of  the  technical  terms  of  the  language,  is  very  far  from 
being  'a  book  of  definitions  only'.  I  submit  that  the  Intermediate  part  contains  a 
grammar  much  after  your  correspondent's  idea,  as  advanced  in  his  article — begin- 
ning with  the  sentence,  and  defining  only  the  things  essential  in  the  structure  of 
the  sentence.        ■  H.  L.  Boltwoop. 

Princeton,  III.,  Aug.  22d,  IS'tO. 

Subscribe  for  the  Teacher. — There  are  at  least  fifteen  hundred  teachers  in 
this  state  who  enter  upon  the  responsible  work  of  instruction  for  the  first  time  tliis 
season.  But  very  few  of  this  number  have  ever  received  any  special  instruction 
preparing  them  for  their  new  position.  The  great  majority  of  them  need  every 
aid  that  can  be  rendered.  To  such  the  Teacher  would  come  as  a  friend  in  need. 
From  every  number  they  would  gain  some  hint  which  would  be  of  immediate 
practical  service  in  the  school-room.  AVill  not  our  friends  call  the  attention  of 
their  fellow  teachers  to  the  advantage  of  reading  a  good  educational  journal,  and 
ask  them  to  send  in  their  subscriptions  at  once  ?  Shall  the  Teacher  receive  five 
hundred  new  subscribers  within  three  months? 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

We  give  considerable  space,  tliis  month,  to  tlie  meetings  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional bodies  just  held  in  Cleveland.  In  the  extent  of  their  representation  and  in- 
fluence, and  in  the  importance  and  dignity  of  their  proceedings,  these  as.sociations 
exceed  any  others  of  the  country.  While  their  appropriate  oflice  has  not  yet  l)ecn 
fully  conceived  and  realized,  they  have  done  and  are  doing  nnich  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  general  educational  interests  of  the  nation.  In  the  average  ex- 
cellence of  the  papers,  addresses,  and  discussions,  the  meetings  just  held  are  fully 
equal  to  those  of  previous  years,  while  in  attendance  they  have  been  excelled  but 
once  or  twice.  There  were  present  representatives  from  at  least  twenty-seven 
states.  We  note  witli  pleasure  the  fact  that  Illinois  was  more;  largely  represented 
than  ever  before  save  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago. 
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One  of  tlie  most  important  objects  accomplished  was  the  revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, by  which  three  separate  organizations  were  consolidated  into  one,  known 
as  the  National  Educational  Association,  with  four  departments  —  one  of  School 
Superintendence,  one  of  Normal  Schools,  one  of  Elementary  Schools,  and  one  of 
Higher  Instruction.  The  constitution  provides  for  the  creation  of  other  departments 
whenever  the  interests  of  the  Association  shall  make  it  desirable.  The  advantages 
of  this  arrangement  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  arc  famiUar  with  the  past 
doings  of  these  bodies.  While  it  secures  to  the  resulting  one  the  strength  of  its 
three  predecessors,  it  does  not  restrain  either  one  from  its  independence  of  action. 
By  the  arrangement  to  meet  a  portion  of  the  time  in  departments,  as  much  work 
can  be  accomplished  in  three  days  as  could  otherwise  be  done  in  twice  that  time. 
By  the  representation  of  all  grades  of  educational  laljor  in  the  diflferent  departments, 
a  much  larger  attendance  will  be  secured.  It  is  hoped  that  departments  representing 
other  kinds  of  instruction  will  be  organized,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  edu- 
cators of  all  classes  shall  turn  their  steps  toward  this  grand  national  educational 
congress  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  own  particular  department,  and  unite 
with  each  other  in  advancing  the  interests  of  general  education. 

The  American  Nokmal  Association 

was  called  to  order  by  President  John  Ogden,  who  delivered  an  able  address  upon 
the  CondUio)i  ami  Wants  of  Normal  Schools.  After  noticing  the  foct  of  their  popu- 
larity, and  that  they  were  in  danger  of  suffering  from  the  assumption  of  the  name 
by  numerous  pretentious  and  showy  institutions  for  the  sake  of  riding  into  popu- 
larity, he  stated  that  Normal  Schools  must  be  placed  upon  a  more  elevated,  rational 
and  substantial  basis.  They  must  do  the  work  of  first-class  professional  schools,  or 
they  had  better  quit  the  field.  They  must  produce  better  teachers  —  teachers  of 
broader  thought,  more  expanded  minds,  and  more  liberal  culture :  not  hobbyists,  nor 
copyists,  nor  idealists,  nor  realists,  exclusively,  but  large-hearted,  clear-headed, 
strong-handed  teachers  —  teachers  that  shall  be  able  to  grapple  with  the  vital  issues 
of  the  day ;  teachers  that  shall  have  power  to  wield  the  influences  and  to  shape  the 
destinies  of  the  country.  This  class  can  only  be  produced,  in  any  considerable 
numbers,  by  a  higher  grade  of  professional  schools,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  guard 
the  profession  against  the  impositions  incident  to  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
affairs. 

In  speaking  of  the  necessities  in  the  organization  and  management  of  these 
schools,  Mr.  Ogden  said  that  they  should  be  independent;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  should  not  be  subordinated  to  any  other  class  of  schools.  They  might 
properly  exist  as  departments  of  universities  where  the  collegiate  or  academic 
departments  furnish  the  requisite  qualifications  in  the  branches  of  study;  but 
in  the  normal  school  proper  there  should  be  nothing  to  distract  the  student  from 
the  exclusive  pursuit  of  professional  knowledge  and  skill,  nor  any  thing  to  divert 
or  subordinate  these  to  any  other  pursuit  in  after  life. 

Tlie  objects  and  aims  of  tlie  normal  school  sJiould  hejo  Idgh,  and  the  course  of  study 
and  2')ractice  so  complete,  as  not  only  to  meet  tlie  increasing  public  demand  for  teacldng 
ability  of  a  higher  order,  but  to  satisfy  the  higltcst  ambition  of  the  student  in  a  literary 
pmnt  of  view;  or,  in  otlier  words,  to  leave  nothing  icanting  to  complete  the  j)rofession. 

They  should  be  purely  professional  in  their  highest  departments.  They  may 
properly  have  preparatory  or  academic  departments  attached,  like  other  higlier 
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institutions  of  learning,  but  tlic  worlv  of  tlie  normal  scliool  proper  is  siii  generis. 
It  is  purely  professional.  If  normal  schools  have  any  mission  to  perform  in  this 
country,  where  such  abundant  facilities  exist  for  education,  it  is  in  this  direct  line. 
It  is  specific.  Other  institutions  possess  equal  if  not  greater  advantages,  ordinarily, 
for  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  study.  Why,  then,  should  we  num- 
ber the  normal  school  with  them. 

There  should  be  a  prescribed  course  of  professional  study  and  practice  agreed 
upon  by  the  profession,  embracing  a  synopsis,  at  least,  of  all  those  sciences  that 
relate  to  the  body  as  a  physical  organism ;  to  the  intellect  as  a  perceptive,  recep- 
tive and  reasoning  agent ;  to-  the  soul  as  the  grand  representative  of  all  those  psj-- 
chological  influences  and  relations  that  at  once  bind  together  and  vitalize  the  whole 
range  of  human  faculties. 

In  close  connection  with  the  foregoing,  however,  a  model  school  should  be  at- 
taehed  to  every  normal  school — a  model  in  more  senses  than  a  mere  school  of 
practice.  It  should  be  a  model  in  all  its  appointments.  It  should  be  supplied  with 
the  most  extensive  cabinet  of  curiosities  and  common  things,  with  the  very  best 
modern  apparatus,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex,  so  that  the  whole  range 
of  subjects  and  sciences  could  be  illustrated  at  the  same  time  that  the  use  of  the 
apparatus  is  taught.  This,  combined  with  object  lessons,  oral  instruction,  etc., 
might  include  a  careful  outline  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  business 
forms,  etc. —  in  fact,  an  epitome  of  the  world  life  the  pupil  is  about  to  enter.  All 
these  should  be  presented  for  the  stud}^  and  practice  of  the  pupil-teacher. 

These  schools  should  be  endowed  by  the  state.  The  propriety  of  providing  a 
system  of  public  instruction  for  a  state  and  then  deserting  it  to  seek  a  precarious 
supply  of  teachers  from  all  grades  of  knowledge  and  all  ranks  of  employment  is 
not  readily  apparent.  When  the  candidate  for  the  legal  profession  leaves  college, 
he  resorts  at  once  to  the  law-school,  or  to  months  and  years  of  patient  reading  and 
study ;  the  doctor  to  the  medical  college,  the  divine  to  the  theological  seminary,  the 
merchant  to  the  commercial  college,  the  mechanic  to  his  apprenticeship.  But  ala-s ! 
alas  for  the  teacher !  He  goes  at  once  into  practice,  though  he  may  be  as  igno- 
rant as  a  Hottentot  of  any  of  the  laws  of  mental,  moral  or  physical  growth,  or  of 
the  means  to  guide,  control  and  furnish  the  immortal  mind  and  soul  of  the  mate- 
rial upon  which  he  works.  Save  the  little  he  may  have  picked  up  by  the  way,  he 
must  learn  the  trade  after  he  goes  into  business.  The  state,  therefore,  should  pro- 
vide trained  teachers  for  all  her  schools,  as  a  matter  of  cconom}-,  and  guard  them 
carefully  against  the  impositions  incident  to  a  system  so  extensive,  and  hence  so 
liable  to  abuse. 

Professor  William  F.  Phelps,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  AVinona, 
Minnesota,  presented  an  able  report  on  the  Coarse  of  Study  for  ^formal  Scli-ools. 
He  said  that  schools  of  an  inferior  quality,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  are  the 
rule,  throughout  the  country,  and  first-class  schools  the  exception.  This  is  chiefly- 
due  to  the  foct  that  they  are  taught  by  untrained  and  ignorant  persons.  A  signif- 
icant fact  is  the  large  number  of  applicants  for  Ciidetships  who  fiiil  to  pass  examin- 
ations even  in  the  primary  branches.  He  regarded  the  higher  departments  of 
study  as  of  less  importance,  for  defects  in  primary  instruction  are  fatal  to  success. 
In  our  late  war  our  grandest  victories  were  won  not  so  much  by  the  improved  and 
deadly  machinery  of  war,  as  by  the  earnest  intelligence  of  our  volunteer  armies. 
If  primary  training  be  fixithful  and  efficient,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  certain  sue- 
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cess  and  usefulness.  To  .iccomplish  this,  the  proper  training  of  teaclicrs  is  the 
most  essential  feature.  Method  is  every  thing.  A  course  of  study  for  the  people 
should  be  judiciously  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  interests  of  the 
great  masses  are  more  important  than  all  others.  The  report  urged  the  necessity 
of  elevating  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  closed  with  a  course  of  study  for  nor- 
mal schools. 

The  next  paper  presented  was  by  S.  H.  White,  of  Illinois,  on  The  2)rovisio7ifor 
the  mass  of  teachers  of  some  means  for  professional  cidture.  The  report  presented 
the  focts  that  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  commence 
the  work  of  teaching  annually ;  that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  state 
normal  schools  equals  only  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers,  and 
that  there  is  about  an  equal  number  of  pupils  receiving  special  normal  instruction 
in  other  institutions.  It  urged  that  state  normal  schools,  as  at  present  organized, 
can  not,  by  reason  of  their  expense,  be  established  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply 
the  want  for  teachers,  and,  if  they  could  be  so  provided,  they  are  not  what  are 
needed,  because  of  their  too  extensive  course  of  study.  The  system  of  normal 
schools  should  be  graded,  the  great  number  of  them  having  a  course  embracing 
only  the  studies  taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  methods  of  teaching  the 
same,  and  instruction  in  school  management.  There  should  be  a  few  schools  o 
a  higher  grade,  for  more  extensive  professional  instruction  and  to  j^repare  teachers 
for  positions  in  higher  schools  and  colleges.  Training-schools  should  be  established 
in  connection  with  the  systems  of  cities  and  large  towns,  and  comprehensive  meas- 
ures should  be  adopted  for  holding  efficient  institutes  throughout  the  whole  countr)^. 

A  lively  and  interesting  discussion  followed  these  reports,  after  which  both 
papers  were  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  one  from  each  state  to  report  a 
course  of  study.  The  committee  reported  that  there  should  be  a  gradation  in  our 
normal  schools,  bj^  the  establishment  in  each  state  of  one  or  more  of  these  institu- 
tions, furnished  with  the  fullest  appliances  for  fitting  teachers  for  all  the  school  es- 
tablishments under  the  state  system,  and  by  the  establishment  of  as  many  more 
elementary  and  less  expensive  normal  schools  as  shall  suffice  to  supply  qualified 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  state  below  high  schools,  in  which  a  more  element- 
ary and  shQrter  course  of  instruction  shall  be  pursued. 

Second.  That  the  course  of  instruction  in  these  elementary  schools  should  in- 
clude, at  least,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography  (including  physical  geography), 
reading,  spelling,  composition,  drawing,  penmanship,  physical  and  vocal  culture, 
elements  of  botany,  physiology,  mental  philosophy  and  its  applications  to  educa- 
tion, school  management  and  school  laws,  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  named, 
objects  lessons  (including  lessons  in  form,  size,  coloi*,  place,  weight,  sound,  animals, 
plants,  and  the  human  body),  the  cultivation  of  morals  and  manners;  and  forma- 
tion, practice  and  criticism  in  teaching. 

Third.  That  the  syllabus  of  courses  of  study  for  such  elementary  normal  schools, 
drawn  up  and  recommended  respectively  by  Professors  Phelps  of  Winona,  Minne- 
sota, and  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  be  published  with  the  report  of  the  Association,  to 
serve  as  suggestions  and  helps  to  those  who  may  establish  such  elementary  schools 
or  courses. 

The  paper  of  lion.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago,  was  both 
sensible  and  seasonable.  It  was  the  only  one  calling  the  attention  of  the  conven- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  physical  culture.     Tlie  necessity  of  good  health  as  an  es- 
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scutial  clement  of  success  to  the  teacher,  as  the  chief  capital  for  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood, in  the  possession  of  the  mass  of  children  of  tlie  land,  and  as  one  of  the  means 
by  which  the  highest  attainments  possible  to  the  human  soul  can  be  reached,  was 
clearly  and  forcibly  presented.  The  speaker  protested  against  tlie  American  tend- 
ency to  carry  physical  culture  to  excess,  as  illustrated  in  the  prize-ring  and  in 
base-ball  clubs.  Teachers  should  study  tlie  human  body  to  ascertain  how  mucli 
service  it  may  render  in  the  cause  of  true  manhood.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
pliysical  condition  of  those  who  go  from  tliem,  so  far  as  that  condition  is  in  their 
power  to  determine.  It  is  within  the  province  of  the  teacher  to  care  for  the  habits 
of  his  pupils,  especially  those  vices  which,  through  their  own  ignorance  and  neg- 
lect of  parents,  corrupt  and  destroy  both  mind  and  body.  The  necessity  of  great . 
attention  to  the  study  of  physiology  in  normal  schools  was  presented,  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  in  some  it  was  almost  entirely  omitted. 

The  paper  of  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  Principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Training- 
School,  on  The  Place  and  Value  of  Object  Lessons,  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  week.  In  it  the  true  position  of  the  system  as  an  educational  agency  was 
clearly  set  forth.  In  primary  instruction  it  should  be  tlie  cliief  means;  in  interme- 
diate it  furnishes  an  important  aid ;  and  in  higher  it  should  not  be  entirely  over- 
looked. The  important  discussion  which  followed  developed  the  fact  tliat,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  speakers,  the  essayist  had  presented  the  golden  mean,  her  paper 
being  heartily  approved.  The  discussion  also  illustrated  the  tendency  of  speakers 
to  occupy  time  in  ventilating  their  opinions  on  subjects  having  only  an  imaginary 
relation  to  the  one  under  consideration.  The  general  sense  of  the  speakers  and  of 
the  convention  seemed  to  be  that,  as  a  system,  followed  exclusivelj^  objective 
teaching,  like  all  others,  is  defective ;  but  that  as  an  agency,  especially  in  primary 
education,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  omitted. 

In  his  paper  on  The  Relation  of  Mental  Science  to  Teaching,  Prof.  Dickinson,  of 
the  Westfield  Normal  School,  Mass.,  gave  a  clear  analj'sis  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  stated  the  kind  of  training  which  each  faculty  needed  to  develop  it  prop- 
erly. It  was,  in  a  small  space,  a  very  complete  digest  of  mental  science  as  appli- 
cable to  the  work  of  instruction.  AVe  can  wish  no  better  thing  for  teachers  than 
that  all  should  carefully  study  it  and  practice  its  precepts. 

The  National  Teachers'  Associatxon 

was  called  to  order  by  President  D.  B.  Ilagar,  of  Salem  Normal  School,  Mass. 
After  a  cordial  greeting  to  the  teachers  assembled  in  national  council,  his  address 
presented  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  Association  since  its  organization  in 
1857,  and  recommended  some  modifications  of  the  Constitution  made  necessary  by 
the  past  growth  and  experience  of  the  Association. 

Reports  were  presented  by  S.  II.  White,  of  Illinois,  on  The  Revision  of  tM  Constitu- 
tion; by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  on  A  National  University;  and  by  J.  B. 
Thompson,  of  N.Y.,  on  a  Decimal  System  of  Weiyht  and  Measures. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Hoyt  states  the  leading  offices  of  a  true  univerisity  to  be  — 

1.  To  provide  the  best  possible  facilities  for  tlie  higliest  and  most  profound  cul- 
ture in  every  department  of  learning. 

3.  To  provide  the  means  of  a  thorough  preparation  for  all  such  pursuits  in  life  as, 
being  based  upon  established  scientific  and  pliilosophic  principles,  are  entitled  to 
rank  as  professions, 
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■i.  To  exert  a  stimulative  and  elevating  inlluencc  upon  every  subordinate  class 
and  grade  of  educational  institutions,  by  holding  up  before  the  multitude  of  their 
pupils  the  standards  of  the  highest  scholarsliip,  and  by  preparing  for  their  admin- 
istrative and  instructional  work  officers  of  a  higher  grade  of  qualifications  than 
would  be  otherwise  possible. 

4.  To  enlarge  the  l)oundarics  of  human  knowledge  by  means  of  the  researches 
and  investigations  of  its  professors  —  who  must  of  necessity  be  the  foremost  men  of 
the  times  in  their  respective  departments, —  as  well  as  by  the  researches  and  inves- 
tigations of  other  advanced  minds,  encouraged  to  a  greater  activity  and  led  to 
greater  achievements  by  the  influence  of  the  university  example. 

The  report  states  that  no  people  can  justly  claim  to  be  in  the  highest  sense  civil- 
ized, whose  youth  are  compelled  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  best  schools  of  their 
own  country  because  they  fail  to  provide  facilities  equal  to  those  elsewhere  afforded. 
It  is  not  complimentary  to  our  educational  system  that  so  manj'  of  our  j'oungmen 
seek  the  schools  of  the  old  world  to  supply  what  is  lacking  here.  The  higlier  de- 
l^artments  of  education  in  the  new  world  are  represented  to  be  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, demanding  earnest,  serious  attention,  our  highest  colleges  and  universities 
being  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  Paris,  Turin,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  The  great  edu- 
cational problem  of  the  day  is,  how  to  make  up  our  glaring  deficiencies  and  elevate 
our  standard  to  the  highest  point  elscAvhere  attained. 

The  report  sets  forth  that  no  country  in  the  world  has  such  advantages  as  ours 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  true  nniversit3^  Here  in  America, 
where  only  in  all  the  world  just  ideas  of  fraternity  and  equality  have  been  planted 
and  kindly  cherished ;  where  the  elements  of  society  and  of  all  classes  of  in.stitu- 
tionsare  yet  plastic ;  where  there  are  no  crystallized,  much  less  fossilized,  education- 
al systems  to  be  overturned  and  got  rid  of;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an 
open  field  and  a  hopeful  groping  for  the  right  way ;  nay,  more,  where  individual 
philanthropists  and  both  state  and  national  governments  are  ready  with  vast  re- 
sources, growing  vaster  every  day,  to  join  in  the  work  of  laying  its  deep  and  broad 
foundations ;  what  hinders  that  here  we  begin  at  once  the  upbuilding  of  a  univer- 
sity commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  our  country  and  the  needs  of  the  times  ? 

The  report  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  a  national  university,  which,  it  says, 
would  at  once  become  a  power,  influential  alike  in  furthering  and  directing  our 
material  development ;  in  elevating  the  character  of  all  the  lower  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  country ;  awakening  and  sustaining  higlier  conceptions  of  both  in- 
dividual and  national  culture  —  thus  helping  us  to  become  a  nation  fully  worthy 
of  the  future  that  awaits  us. 

It  would  do  more,  vastly  more  than  this.  It  would  sujDply  to  all  lands  a  most  im- 
portant need  of  the  tirnes  —  a  university  placed  under  the  benign  influence  of  free 
civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  sublimely  dedicated  to  the  diffusion  and  ad- 
vancement of  all  knoAvledge.  Students  of  high  aspirations,  and  ripe  scholars  of 
genius,  would  eventually  flock  to  its  halls  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  adding 
to  the  intellectual  wealtli  of  the  nation,  should  they  remain,  or  bearing  with  them 
scions  from  the  tree  of  liberty  for  planting  in  their  native  lands.  And  thus  Amer- 
ica, already  the  most  marvelous  theatre  of  material  activities,  would  early  become 
the  world's  recognized  centre  of  intellectual  culture  as  well  as  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal power. 

The  report  concludes  as  follows : 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  attention  of  the  Association  has  not  been 
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called  to  this  subject  a  moment  too  soon.  TIic  trial  of  its  political  institutions 
through  which  the  American  nation  has  just  passed  ;  the  manner  in  wliicli  the  ne- 
cessity for  education  as  the  only  guaranty  for  the  perpetuity  of  tiiose  institutions 
has  just  been  burned  into  the  national  consciousness ;  the  pressing  demand  made  by 
our  material  and  social  conditions  for  the  best  educational  facilities  tlie  world  can 
furnish ;  and  the  fast  accumulating  evidence  tliat  America  is  surely  destined  to  a 
glorious  leadership  in  the  grand  march  of  the  nations;  all  these  constitute  an  ap- 
peal to  action  which  it  were  criminal  to  disregard.  The  necessity  is  great.  The 
country  and  the  times  are  ripe  for  the  undertaking. 

The  questions  that  remain  for  our  discussion  relate  to  the  very  imi)ortant  subject 
of  definite  ways  and  means.  For  the  proper  consideration  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  these,  your  committee  have  found  it  necessary  to  pray  for  an  extension 
of  the  time  allotted  them. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Thompson  gave  a  full  liistory  of  the  attempts  to  supplant  the 
present  system  of  weights  and  measures  by  a  simpler  one,  discussed  the  merits 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  proposed  systems,  and  concludes  that  the  one  adopted 
by  the  French  is  the  best.  It  closes  with  the  following  resolutions,  which  were, 
we  believe,  adopted : 

Jiesolved,  That  a  iiuiversal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  founded  upon  a  common 
standard  and  the  decimal  system  of  notation,  are  alike  important  to  commercial  intercourse 
between  different  and  distant  nations,  and  to  the  progress  of  science  and  civilization  through- 
out the  world. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Association  that  the  'Metric'  system  is  nearer  per- 
fect than  any  other  that  can  be  reached,  and  therefore  has  the  strongestclaims  for  universal 
adoption. 

Jiesolved,  That  we  recommend  its  early  introduction  into  our  schools  and  seminaries 
of  learning,  as  the  best  means  of  popularizing  the  system  and  securing  its  general  use 
among  the  people. 

The  evening  address  of  Gen.  Eaton,  on  The  Relation  of  the  National  Oovernment 
to  Education,  was  a  very  full  and  able  discussion  of  tlie  whole  subject.  We  wish 
it  could  be  read  by  every  teacher,  and  especially  by  all  who  are  influential  in 
shaping  the  policy  of  the  general  government  on  this  question.  We  have  room  to 
give  but  a  mere  outline  of  it.  It  commenced  with  a  history  of  the  colonial  and 
early  action  of  the  government  in  this  direction.  It  next  notices  the  things  that 
Congress  may  not  do  in  relation  to  puljlk-  education :  1.  It  can  and  sliould  seek  to 
do  nothing  in  violation  of  constitutional  law.  3.  Nothing  sliould  be  done  calcu- 
lated to  decrease  local  or  individual  eflbrt  for  education.  3.  The  general  govern- 
ment, in  its  relation  to  public  education,  may  not  suffer  either  the  local  or  general 
prevalence  of  ignorance  that  shall  result  in  the  destruction  of  tiie  ])rinciples  of 
liberty  by  the  centralization  of  power.  "* 

The  address  then  mentioned  some  things  which  the  general  government  may  do 
in  relation  to  education :  1.  It  may  do  all  tilings  required  for  education  in  the  ter- 
ritories. 2.  It  may  do  all  things  required  for  education  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 3.  It  may  also  do  all  things  reciuired  by  its  treaties  with  and  its  obligations  to 
the  Indians.  4.  It  may  also  do  all  that  its  international  relations  require  in  regard 
to  education.  5.  It  may  call  all  persons  or  states  to  account  for  whatever  has  been 
intrusted  to  them  by  it  for  educational  purposes.  G.  It  may  use  either  tlie  public 
domain  or  the  money  received  from  its  sale  for  the  benefit  of  education.  7.  It  may 
know  all  about  education  in  the  country,  and  may  communicate  of  what  it  knows 
at  the  discretion  of  Congress  and  the  Executive.  8.  It  may  make  laws  for  these 
several  purposes,  and  the  Federal  Courts  may  adjudicate;  questions  under  them. 
XVI— 42. 
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9.  In  accordance-  with  these  laws,  plainly  the  government  should  provide  a  nation- 
al educational  office  and  an  officer,  and  furnish  him  clerks  and  all  means  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  national  educational  obligations.  10.  It  may  take,  as  has  been 
established  by  legislative  and  executive  action  and  by  the  decision  of  the  courts, 
such  exceptimiai  action  as  exceptional  circumstances  may  require —(«)  for  the 
l)ublic  welfare;  {b)  for  tlie  assurance  of  a  republican  form  of  government;  (c)  for 
the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  those  lately  slaves ;  (d)  for  the  security  of  their 
citizenship ;  (e)  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote;  (/)  for  the  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law;  aud  (g)  for  the  fitting  of  any  citizen  for  any  responsibility  the 
nation  may  impose  on  him. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Proper  Work  of  a  Primary  School,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  N.Y., 
showed  the  manner  in  which  a  child  should  be  trained,  by  receiving  frequent 
changes  in  his  applications,  exercises,  thoughts,  etc.,  always  enabling  him  to  work 
out  with  his  own  mind  any  questions  that  his  fliculties  are  able  to  accomplish.  He 
thought  objective  teaching  conducive  to  this  plan  of  training.  From  the  neglect 
of  early  training,  he  said,  thousands  are  unable  to  survey  all  the  beauties  of  the 
earth  and  sky.  For  them  half  the  magnificence  of  God's  work  is  a  sealed  book, 
and  they  pass  through  life  into  eternity  without  knowing  the  secret  beauties  of  na- 
ture. The  senses  may  be  trained  to  a  high  degree  by  objective  lessons  and  other 
appliances.  In  every  thing  the  teacher  must  be  the  guide.  There  may  be  perfect 
order  and  the  child  remain  unconscious  of  it,  and  his  mind  continue,  as  it  were, 
free  and  untrammeled. 

In  speaking  of  the  objects  to  be  employed,  the  speaker  thought  the  simplest  ones 
should  first  be  taken.  There  should  be  a  series  of  exercises  in  drawing,  weighing, 
measuring,  discriminating  musical  sounds,  etc.  The  pupil  will  thus  be  led,  imper- 
ceptibly to  himself,  into  a  very  general  and  extremely  valuable  knowledge  of  the 
rudimentary  branches  of  science.  If  any  one  asks  how%  with  all  this  work,  time 
can  be  found  for  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  etc.,  w^e  answer  that  experience  has 
proved  that  more  can  be  accomplished  in  this  manner  than  by  following  the  old 
plan. 

The  claims  of  vocal  music  for  a  place  in  the  studies  of  the  schools  of  the  country 
were  presented  by  George  B.  Loomis,  of  Indianapolis,  and  by  Eben  Tourjee, 
Director  of  New-England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston.  The  arguments  used  in 
favor  of  its  general  adoption  as  a  branch  of  instruction  were  — 

It  is  an  aid  to  other  studies. 

It  assists  the  teacher  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

It  cultivates  the  aisthetic  nature  of  the  child. 

It  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline. 

It  lays  a  favorable  basis  for  the  more  advanced  culture  of  later  life. 

It  is  a  positive  economy. 

It  is  of  the  highest  value  as  a  sanitary  measure. 

It  prepares  for  participation  in  the  church  service. 

Through  its  medium  the  moral  nature  may  be  cultivated. 

Mr.  Tourjee  cited  the  schools  of  Boston  as  illustrations  of  what,  in  his  concep- 
tion, musical  instruction  in  public  schools  should  be  and  do. 

The  short  and  practical  paper  of  J.  IT.  Blodgctt,  of  Illinois,  on  The  Study  of 
'Language  in  Common  Schools,  was  followed  by  a  discu.ssion  which  was  profitable 
trom  the  fact  that  it  showed  the  subject  to  be  one  of  the  least  appreciated  and 
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most  vaguely  colupreheuded  of  all  branches  of  instruction.  There  was  a  very 
general  tendency  to  discuss  language  from  a  scientific,  philosophic  or  historic  point 
of  vicAV,  and  not  as  an  art,  a  habit,  which  the  child  learns  from  the  time  when  it 
commences  to  hear  and  use  Avords.  Many  of  the  speakers  failed  to  comprehend 
either  the  subject  under  consideration  or  the  nature  of  childhood. 

The  ofQcers-elect  of  the  National  Educational  Convention  are  as  follows : 

President— S .  h.  Pickard,  Chicago,  111.  Vice-Presidents— E.  E.  White,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Stone,  Connecticut ;  "William  F.  Phelps,  Minnesota ;  E.  A.  Hubbard, 
Massachusetts;  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop,  Ohio;  Dr.  Reid,  Missouri;  A.  D.  Williams> 
West  Virginia ;  B.  C.  Hobbs,  Indiana ;  K  E.  Cobleigh,  Tennessee ;  M.  A.  Newell, 
Maryland ;  J.  H.  Hoose,  New  York ;  Miss  K.  S.  French,  New  Jersey.  Secretary  — 
W.  E.  Crosby,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Treasurer  —John  Hancock,  Ohio.  Board  of 
Directors  —  D.  B.  Hagar  and  A.  J.  Rickofl",  at  large;  Miss  A.  A.  Rockefeller,  Ala- 
bama; E.  T.  Dale,  Arkansas;  B.  G.  Northrop,  Connecticut;  J.  E.  Dow,  Illinois; 
A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indiana;  A.  Armstrong,  Iowa;  E.  F.  Ileis,  Kan.sas;  Miss  M.  E. 
Whithington,  Kentucky ;  J.  IT.  Hanson,  ]\Iaine ;  N.  E.  Sheldon,  Massachusetts ; 
W.  R.  Creery,  Maryland;  J.  W.  Ewing,  Michigan,  J.  Baldwin,  Missouri;  W.  E.  C. 
Rich,  New  Hamp,shire ;  John  S.  Hart,  New  Jersey ;  L.  A.  Ellis,  New  York ;  W. 
D.  Henkle,  Ohio;  George  Lockey,  Pennsylvania;  T.N.  Bicknell,  Rhode  Island; 
M.  C.  Wilcox,  Tennessee ;  J.  Dana,  Vermont ;  R.  M.  Manly,  Virginia ;  S.  R. 
Thompson,  West  Virginia ;  O.  Arey,  Wisconsin ;    Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Department  of  School  Superintendents. — President — Hon.  D.  W.  Hen- 
kle, of  Ohio;  Vice-President — W.  IVI.  Coll)y,  of  Arkansas;  Secretary — W.  John- 
son, of  Maine. 

Department  of  Normal  Schools. —  President — S.  H.  White,  Illinois;  Vice- 
President — C.  C.  Rounds,  Maine ;  Secretary — A.  L.  Barber,  Dist.  Columbia. 

Department  of  Primary  Schools. — President — E.  A.  Sheldon,  N.Y. ;  Vice- 
President — A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indiana;  Secretary — W.  E.  Sheldon,  Mass. 

Department  of  Higher  Instruction. — President —  Charles  W.  Eliot,  ]\rass. ; 
Vice-President — N.  S.  Cobleigh,  Tenn. ;  Secretary — S.  G.  Williams,  Ohio. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Cleveland  Herald  and  Leader  for  assistance  in  making 
out  the  foregoing  abstract  of  proceedings. 

PERSOXAL    ITEMS. 

M.  L.  Seymour  will  teach  for  the  next  year  at  Forreston,  Ogle  county. 

H.  S.  English  changes  from  Salem  to  Cairo,  in  place  of  J.  G.  Morgan. 

Benjamin  W.  Baker,  a  member  of  the  recent  graduating  class  at  Normal, 
takes  a  position  in  the  Normal  Model,  in  place  of  Joseph  Carter,  resigned. 

I.  A.  Shurtleff  has  resigned  the  superintendency  at  Blue  Island,  to  take  a 
position  in  the  Cook  County  Normal,  at  $2000  a  year. 

D.  B.  Butler,  a  graduate  of  Chicago  University,  goes  from  Pittsfield  to  take 
charge  of  the  Buda  schools. 

John  N.  Fuller  has  been  chosen  Superintendent  of  the  Lacon  schools  for  the 
coming  year. 

Prof.  P.  R.  Kendall,  formerly  of  Lombard  Universit}-,  takes  charge  of  a  d(!- 
iiominational  school  at  Logansport,  Indiana. 

We  regret  to  learn  that,  through  political  inlluences.  Dr.  Samuel  Willard  was 
not  reelected  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Scliools  at  Springliekl.    Dr. 
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"Willard  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  capable  and  active  teachers  in  the  state.  In 
accuracy  of  scholarship  lie  has  very  few  equals,  as  those  who  have  read  his  articles 
in  the  Teacher  can  attest.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bennett,  formerly  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Fourth-Ward  School,  Springfield. 

President  Edwauus,  of  Normal,  is  now  in  Europe.  lie  spends  his  vacation 
chiefly  in  England  and  France.  He  will  return  early  in  the  next  school  year. 
\yhile  absent,  he  promises  to  let  us  hear  from  him  through  the  pages  of  the 
Teacher. 

J.  D.  II.  CouNEMUS  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  schools  at  Galva,  and 
taken  a  similiar  position  at  Moline.  Salary,  floOO— three  hundred  dollars  in  ad- 
vance of  the  previous  salary  of  the  position  at  Moline. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Boomer  has  been  elected  Principal  of  Jones  School,  Chicago,  in 
place  of  Morton  Culver,  resigned. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Briuiit  has  been  elected  Principal  of  Foster  School,  Chicago,  in 
place  of  George  AV.  Spoflbrd,  who  has  resigned  after  having  occupied  the  place 
fourteen  years.  At  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school,  Mr.  Spofford  was  presented 
with  a  fine  gold  watch. 

O.  S.  Westcott  has  resigned  his  position  as  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Chica- 
go High  School,  to  take  the  general  Western  Agency  of  Brewer  and  Tileston,  the 
Boston  firm  of  book-publishers,  in  place  of  George  N.  Jackson.  Mr.  Jackson  has 
embarked  in  a  manutacturing  enterprise. 

H.  W.  Snow,  Teacher  of  History  in  Chicago  High  School,  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition, to  engage  in  the  insurance  business.  He  is  succeeded  by  Dr.  Samuel  Wil- 
lard, late  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Springfield. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago,  was  honored  by  the 
title  LL.D.,  at  the  recent  commencement  at  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Pillsbtjrt,  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  connection  with  the 
Normal  University,  has  resigned.  Cause,  greater  attractions  of  the  insurance 
business. 

Mr.  Ellec,  of  Mt.  Carroll,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  school  at  Farming- 
ton,  Fulton  Co.    Mr.  D.  H.  Pingrey,  his  predecessor,  goes  to  Rushville. 

Prof.  C.  II.  Allen  has  resigned  the  charge  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Platteville,  Wisconsin.  He  goes  to  Oregon,  to  establish  a  denominational  school. 
Prof.  E.  A.  Charlton,  for  two  years  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Auburn,  N.Y., 
wall  be  his  successor.  Mr.  Charlton  will  be  an  accession  to  the  corps  of  efficient 
working  men  in  tlic  educational  ranks  of  this  great  educational  centre  of  our 
country. 

Prop.  E.  P.  Evans  has  resigned  his  professorship  of  German  Language  and 
Literature  in  Michigan  University.  He  is  to  reside  in  Europe  a  series  of  years,  in 
care  of  the  education  of  a  young  Californian  eleven  years  of  age,  receiving  $5000 
a  j-'ear  therefor. 

Prof.  J.  C.  AYatson,  of  the  same  institution,  has  been  honored  with  an  invita- 
tion from  L.  Elic  de  Beaumont,  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Im- 
perial Institute  of  France,  to  be  present  at  a  public  session  of  that  body,  to  receive 
the  Lalandc  Prize,  Avhich  has  been  decreed  to  him  for  'the  discovery  of  nine  plan- 
ets'. The  prize  consists  of  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  542  francs,  which  is  de- 
creed, from  time  to  time,  to  the  person  making  the  most  important  discoveries  or 
producing  the  most  important  work  in  the  advancement  of  astronomical  science. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Black,  President  of  Iowa  Uuiversity,  has  resigned  his  position,  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  Pennsylvania  College. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Twining,  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  new 
Forest- Avenue  School,  Chicago. 

Jeremiah  Slocum,  Principal  of  tlie  Moseley  School,  Chicago,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Chicago  High  School.  Mr.  S.  N.  Grif- 
fith, of  Geneva,  111.,  is  his  successor. 

Mr.  M.  p.  Cavert  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Pekin.  Mr. 
Cavert  comes  among  us  from  the  State  of  New  York,  where  he  has  been  for  a  long 
time  prominently  known  as  a  teacher  and  educator.  For  several  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  that  state. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

At  the  examination  of  the  Senior  Preparatory  Class  of  Knox  College,  eleven  stu- 
dents were  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class. 

The  Chicago  High  School  had,  at  a  recent  examination  of  candidates  for  admiss- 
ion, 396  applicants,  of  whom  385  were  admitted,  on  the  usual  per  cent,  of  70. 

In  the  examination  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Peoria  High  School,  forty- 
seven  out  of  fifty-four  were  admitted,  on  a  per  cent,  of  seventy-five.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  the  pupils  of  the  school  gave  an  exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the  library 
of  the  school.    The  amount  raised  was  about  $235. 

ElPaso  is  to  have  a  new  school-house,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

Over  90  applications  have  been  made  for  admission  to  the  next  class  of  Cornell 
University. 

Anew  school-house  has  recently  been  dedicated  at  Flagg  Centre,  Ogle  Co.  An 
able  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Crofts. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Michigan  University  has  provided  for  medical  instruc- 
tion to  ladies.  They  are  to  form  a  distinct  class,  but  to  receive  the  identical  lec- 
tures prepared  for  gentlemen.  Each  professor  is  to  receive  an  addition  of  |500  to 
his  salary. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Illinois  Industrial  University  has  decided  to  open  that 
institution  to  females  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  males. 

The  salaries  of  principals  of  first-class  schools  in  St.  Louis  Iiave  all  been  fixed  at 
$2000,  irrespective  of  sex.  Two  ladies  have  their  salaries  raised  from  $1400  to 
$2000  by  this  action  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Among  the  recent  important  bequests  and  subscriptions  to  educational  institutions 
are  $30,000  to  Vassar  College  for  the  endowment  of  a  professorshii)  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  $60,000  to  Cornell  University  for  the  erection  of  a  mechanics'  workshop ; 
$45,000  to  Colby  University  (Me.)  for  a  building  for  the  cabinet  and  laboratory. 
Hamilton  College  has  recently  been  fiivored  with  two  bequests  of  $30,000  each. 
Princeton  received  $140,000  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  now  reported  tliat  some 
one  as  modest  as  benevolent  has  given  her  $100,000  more.  Otterbein  University 
received  $49,000 last  year,  and  Ripon  College  $20,000.  Christian  Union. 

EDUGATIO  j\^.l  L   NE  W8 . 

ILLINOIS. 
KoRMAL  Institute.— The  session  of  this  body  just  closed  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  efl"ective  ever  held.     It  was  in  session  two  weeks  from  August  8th.     Dur- 
ing the  first  week  Prof.  Ilcwett  gave  exercises  in  Oeogmphy,  especially  upon  tlie 
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seat  of  the  Europoau  War,  and  in  School  Management ;  Metcalf,  in  Arithmetic;  '6q\^- 
a\\,u\  Botany ;  Ji\o<XgGt^,'n\  Natund  History ;  Cook, 'n\  Music;  and  Boltwood,  in 
Grammar.  President  Edwards  was  absent  in  Europe,  but  there  was  an  earnest 
determination  to  let  nothing  flag  on  that  account.  Prof.  Hewett  had  engage- 
ments which  took  him  away  tlie  second  week,  as  also  Professors  Metcalf  and  Bolt- 
wood.  Mr.  Blodgett  left  to  read  a  paper  before  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  Cleveland.  The  work  of  the  second  week  Avas  done  by  Messrs.  Cook, 
S(!wall,  and  Gove.  Evening  lectures  were  given  by  Major  Powell,  Mr.  Boltwood, 
and  Prof  Scwall.  The  exercises  of  the  institute  were  enlivened  by  various  dis- 
cussions of  interest. 

A  class  of  fifteen  was  examined  for  State  Certificates.  The  Board  of  Examiners 
consisted  of  Messrs.  Blodgett,  Boltwood,  Scwall,  Baker  of  Champaign,  and  Will- 
ard  of  Springfield. 

Cook  County  Normal  School. — The  catalogue  and  circular  of  this  school  has 
been  issued  in  a  neat  form,  and  aftbrds  much  valuable  information  concerning 
the  institution.  From  it  wc  learn  that  during  the  first  j^ear  of  the  school  there 
was  a  total  attendance  of  CO  pupils ;  average  number,  41.  During  the  second  year 
these  numbers  were  79  and  04 ;  third  year,  83  and  71.  The  first  graduating  class 
luimbered  20 ;  the  second,  15.  The  course  of  study  is  for  two  years.  The  faculty 
of  the  school  consists  of  D.  S.  "Wentworth,  Principal,  assisted  by  Misses  A.  Augus- 
ta Frost  and  Mf^ry  It.  Gorton,  teachers  in  the  Normal  Department ;  Miss  Armada 
G.  Paddock,  Principal  of  Training  Department ;  Ira  A.  Shurtleff,  Principal  of 
High  School ;  and  Misses  Ernestine  A.  Merglcr  and  Sarah  M.  Curtis,  teachers  in  the 
Intermediate  and  Primary  Departments.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  term  the 
scliool  will  occupy  the  new  and  splendid  building  which  has  just  been  completed 
for  it. 

Northwestern  University. — The  total  assets  of  this  institution  arc  $779,349 ; 
the  disbursements  of  the  ensuing  year  are  expected  to  be  |28,900 ;  the  museum 
contains  10,000  specimens ;  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  23,635,  includ- 
ing an  addition  of  20,000  volumes  recently  purchased  in  Germany ;  the  advantages 
of  the  university  have  been  extended  to  the  ladies'  college  as  soon  as  they  shall 
have  provided  the  necessary  buildings.  For  the  year  just  closed,  the  number  of 
students  has  been  as  follows :  Preparatory  School,  153 ;  Department  of  Science, 
Literature  and  Arts,  109 ;  Medicine  and  Surger}^,  75 ;  total,  337. 

Jacksonville. — The  third  annual  report  of  Ilev.  I.  Wilkinson,  Superintendent 
of  the  Schools  of  this  city,  is  on  our  table.  It  gives  a  full  statement  of  the 
educational  progress  of  the  past  year  and  the  present  status  of  the  public  schools. 
By  a  judicious  use  of  statistics  many  instructive  facts  are  presented,  comparisons 
drawn,  and  deductions  made.  Some  of  the  statistical  items  are  of  general  interest. 
The  number  of  children  in  the  city  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  is 
283G ;  number  enrolled  in  the  schools,  1682 ;  total  number  of  visitations  in  the 
schools,  1977 ;  average  age  of  the  lowest  grade,  7.3  years;  of  the  highest,  18.9  years. 
Whole  number  of  teachers,  32,  of  whom  6  are  males.  Mr.  Wilkinson  renews  his 
recommendation  to  employ  ladies  as  principals,  and  urges  in  favor  of  the  plan  the 
successful  experience  of  various  cities  which  have  adopted  it.  "  Bloomington  has 
not  a  male  principal  in  the  ward  schools  and  only  one  man  —  the  Principal  of  the 
High  School, —  and  twenty-six  lady  teachers.  Macomb  has  but  one  man  and  nine 
lady  teachers.    Rocl-ford  has  but  two  men  and  forty-two  lady  teachers.     Oaleshury 
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has  not  a  man  teacher,   but  twenty-seven  lady  teachers.     Clinton  lias  all  lady 
teachers.    Decatur  has  but  two  men  and  twenty-si.x  lady  teachers." 

"In  the  large  cities  the  preponderance  of  women  teachers  is  most  marked.  In 
Chicago  there  are  24  men  to  241  women;  in  Cincinnati,  GO  to  324;  in  Milwaukee, 
14  to  70;  St.  Louis  has  18  to  1(5(3;  San  Francisco,  5(5  to  ISo.  In  the  eastern  states, 
the  diflerence  is  increased :  Boston  has  only  07  men  to  5G5  w^omcn  amono-  her 
teachers;  Providence,  9  to  142;  Brooklyn,  27  to  510;  Philadelphia,  82  to  1,217; 
Baltimore,  42  to  325 ;  and  Washington,  4  to  50.  There  is  no  record  of  any  south- 
ern city  except  Louisville,  which  has  29  men  to  103  women.  In  New  York,  in 
1860,  three  quarters  of  the  public-school  teachers  were  women.  In  18GG  there 
Avere  only  178  men  among  more  than  2,000  teachers,  and  the  numbers  remain 
about  the  same." 

Among  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools  are  489  families  sending  one  pupil 
each;  267,  two  each;  108,  three  each;  35,  four  each;  9,  five  each;  and  3,  six  eaeli. 
There  have  been,  during  the  year,  479  suspensions  for  irregularitj',  19  for  misconduct 
and  279  cases  of  punishment.  The  total  expense  of  the  schools  for  the  year  has 
been  $39,194.49,  of  which  the  teachers  received  $20,100.  The  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance has  been,  with  the  pupils,  90 ;  with  teachers  at  institute,  84. 

Paris. — The  closing  exercises  of  the  Paris  schools  were  held  in  one  of  the 
churches,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  pupils  and  an  interested,  audi- 
ence of  parents  and  friends.  The  chief  attraction  was  the  exercises  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  High  School.  Addresses  were  given  to  the  children  and  parents 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Sweeney  and  Rev.  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Paris,  and  the  Avork  of  the  school 
year  was  pleasantly  terminated.  Superintendent  Hurty,  in  his  annual  report,  gives 
the  following  statistics.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  is  890. 
Average  dailj'  attendance,  326 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  83 ;  cost  per  pupil,  estimat- 
ed on  average  daily  attendance,  $15.91. 

DeKalb  County.^ — The  News  speaks  highly  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  George  T, 
'Woodward,  in  charge  of  the  graded  school  at  DeKalb  during  the  i^ast  year. 

Kane  County. — The  Aurora  Beacon  speaks  highly  of  the  W'ork  which  Super- 
intendent Charles  is  doing  to  elevate  the  scholarship  and  increase  the  efliciency  of 
the  teachers  in  his  county.  It  says  of  him  that  if  he  "carries  out  the  .system  he 
has  at  present  marked  out,  during  the  four  years  for  which  he  was  elected,  the 
schools  of  the  back  towns  of  Kane  county  will  stand  as  preeminent  among  the 
country  schools  of  the  state  as  do  the  schools  of  Aurora  among  those  of  larger 
towns."  His  thorough  work  must  have  a  favorable  eft'ect  in  materially-  elevating 
the  standard  of  instruction  in  the  country  schools.  Thus  far  during  the  present 
year  he  has  examined  181  teachers,  of  whom  two  received  first-grade  certificates, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  second  grade ;  twenty-six  were  rejected.  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Hall,  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  East  and  West  Aurora,  are  doing  a 
noble  work.     "  Both  their  schools  are  truly  successful." 

Ogle  County. —  Superintendent  E.  L.  Wells  is  a  man  alive  to  every  duty  de- 
volving upon  him  and  to  the  progress  of  education  in  hiscounty.  Among  his  recent 
good  works  in  the  issue  of  his  'Circular  Number  Three'  to  the  teachers  of  his 
county,  in  which  he  speaks  of  such  subjects  as  Kcaminaiion  of  Teachera,  Qiialijh'a- 
tionsfor  Gertifiades,  Visitinrj  Schools,  Teachers'  InMitiitcs,  Teachers'  Brill,  tlic  Illinois 
Teacher,  Normal  U/urersiti/,  Hints,  etc.  One  of  his  '  conclusions '  is  that  "After  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  books,  tlie  success  of  the  teacher  does  not  so  much 
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depend  upon  the  increase  of  such  knowledge  as  it  docs  upon  the  improvement  in 
methods  of  teaching."  Of  the  Illinois  Teacher  Ik;  says,  "  The  teacher  that  can 
not  'afford'  to  pay  $1.50  per  year  for  it  can  not  afford  to  have  his  salary  increased 
1 1.50  per  month  bj^'the  valuable  aid  of  this  journal."  Among  his  'hints'  may  be 
found  the  following : 

"  Ventilate  avcII  your  school-rooms,  and  keep  the  temperature  of  the  same  even 
and  comfortable  for  yoiu-  pupils.  A  thermometer  should  be  in  every  school-room 
and  the  mercury  should  stand  at  about  G5  degrees. 

"Keep  3'our  school-rooms  neat  and  attractive,  and  adorn  them  with  such  maps, 
charts,  pictures,  etc.,  as  you  can  procure. 

"  Do  aU  you  can  for  the  comfort  of  and  to  make  your  schools  attractive  to  your 
pupils. 

"  Prepare  programmes  of  dailj^  exercises,  post  them  in  j'our  school-rooms,  and 
follow  them  promptly. 

"  Keep  your  pupils  interested  and  busy  with  their  studies,  and  it  will  be  less 
Avork  to  govern  them. 

"  Have  all  the  smaller  scholars  obtain  slates  and  iicucils,  and  use  them  for  print- 
ing letters,  drawing  maps  and  waiting  numbers. 

"  Require  your  pupils  generally  to  stand  while  reciting,  and  require  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  to  be  attentive  to  the  recitation. 

"  Do  not  advance  your  pupils  in  text-books  until  they  are  qualified  to  be  pro- 
moted. Many  pupils  are  now  reading  in  fourth  readers  who  coukl  improve  much 
faster  by  reading  in  second  readers. 

"  Require  your  pupils  to  read  as  they  would  properly  talk. 

"  Adopt  good  forms  of  analj'sis  for  problems  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  require 
your  pupils  to  be  exact  in  the  use  of  them. 

"  Require  j'our  pupils  to  give  full  and  correct  solutions  for  problems  in  practical 
arithmetic,  and  give  definitions  and  state  principles  briefly  and  correctly.  Consider 
this  as  important  work  as  to  get  correct  answers  to  the  problems. 

"  Require  your  pupils  studying  geography  to  draw  maps  as  a  daily  exercise. 

"  Keep  some  of  your  pupils  constantly  at  work  drawing  maps,  printing  words, 
solving  problems,  etc.,  on  the  blackboard. 

"  Teach  your  pupils  to  think  —  think  for  tliemsclves ;  to  have  independent 
thought. 

"Take  good  care  of  the  school  property  intrusted  to  j'our  care. 

"  Make  neat  schedules,  in  which  treasurers  will  find  no  errors. 

"In  fine,  visit  schools,  attend  teachers'  institutes,  read  educational  books  and 
journals,  study  new  books  and  learn  new  methods  of  teaching,  do  your  work 
thoroughly,  teach  ideas  and  not  books,  and  make  yourselves  live  teachers  and  your 
schools  live  schools." 

E.  Brown,  Principal  of  the  Oregon  Graded  School,  has  published  in  the  Report- 
er a  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  year,  in  which  he  urges  his  patrons  to  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children.  He  gives  the  following  statis- 
tics: Whole  number  enrolled,  239;  average  number  belonging,  196;  average  daily 
attendance,  182 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  numlier  enrolled,  80 ;  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance on  number  belonging,  93. 

Perry  County. — The  County  Superintendent  will  hold  examinations  for  grant- 
ing teachers'  certificates,  as  follows:  Tamaroa,  Oct.  15 and  Oct.  29;  Duquoin,  Sept. 
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2 ;  Pinckncyvillc,  Sept.  30.  There  will  be  au  examination  at  the  close  of  the  In- 
stitute, which  commences  at  Tamaroa  Sept.  12. 

rnojr  ABROAD. 

Massachusetts. — The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for 
18G8 -69,  presents  the  following  .statistics:  Number  of  children  of  all  ages  in  all 
the  public  schools  iu  winter,  247,881 ;  number  of  teachers  during  the  year — males, 
1,085;  females,  6,937;  total,  8,020;  average  duration  of  public  schools,  eight  months 
and  four  days ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  (including  high-school  teachers) 
per  month,  $72.04,  being  a  decrease  of  89  cents ;  average  wages  of  female  teachers, 
!|28.81,  being  an  increase  of  97  cents.  The  amount  raised  for  the  education  of  each 
child,  iu  1858,  was  $6.34;  in  1868,  $10.84;  the  increase  of  average  wages  du- 
ring 10  years  has  been — of  male  teachers,  47  per  cent. ;  of  female  teachers,  46  per 
cent.  The  normal  schools  of  the  state  are  in  fine  condition.  They  graduate  one 
hundred  and  sixty  students  per  year.  The  total  number  in  attendance  during  the 
year  has  been  696.  The  experiment  of  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  articulate,  which  is 
being  tried  in  the  Clarke  Institution,  at  Northampton,  is  ijroducing  very  favorable 
results.  In  his  closing  remarks,  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  makes 
the  following  suggestions,  which  should  be  carefully  read  and  considered  by  all 
boards  of  education  :  "I  think  no  intelligent  man,  looking  upon  our  school  system 
from  my  stand-point,  will  fail  to  agree  with  me  in  regarding  the  superintendence  of 
the  schools  as  the  central  point  of  weakness  or  of  strength.  It  is,  indeed,  the  spinal 
cord  of  the  system.  If,  as  in  the  living  organism,  there  be  weakness  here,  the 
whole  system  will  give  signs  of  corresponding  weakness.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  be  sound  in  health  and  full  of  life,  then  a  normal  energy  and  force  will  be  sent 
through  every  tissue  and  nerve,  and  the  system  will  accomplish  freely  and  fully  its 
destined  end.  No  matter  how  lavish  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  how  well  ap- 
pointed and  even  elegant  the  school-houses,  how  ample  the  provision  of  books  and 
every  needed  appliance  for  illustration ;  still,  if  there  be  weakness  and  incompe- 
tency in  the  supervision,  the  teachers  will  also  be  incompetent  and  ill-assorted,  the 
schools  will  be  without  classification  and  in  disorder,  and  the  studies  will  be  pur- 
sued, if  pursued  at  all,  at  hap-hazard,  with  no  intelligent  reference  to  a  proper  end. 
Instead  of  success,  there  will  be  fliilure;  in  stead  of  satisfaction,  there  will  be  mor- 
tification and  disgrace.  The  .sole  inference  which  I  wish  to  draw  from  this  imper- 
fect discussion,  and  to  press  upon  the  thoughtful  attention  of  my  fellow  citizens  in 
every  town,  is  this :  that  in  all  their  plans,  labors,  and  sacrifices  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  common  schools— the  peoples'  colleges,— they  never  fail  to  place  the 
general  charge  and  supervision  of  them   in  the  most  competent   and  trustworthy 

hands." In  the  city  of  Worcester  the  average  age  of  pupils  in  the  High  School 

is  26.5;  in  grammar  schools,  32.6 ;  in  secondary  schools,  51.7;  in  primary  schools, 
58.2.  There  are  2800  parents  of  Irish  nativity  who  have  children  in  the  public 
schools;  205  of  English   nativity ;  and   2742  who  were  born  in   the  United  States. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

C")  The  reputation  of  Professor   Porte  r  as  a  writer   on  phih)sophical  and  edu- 
tioual  subjects  will  excite  a  wide  interest  to  read  his  Ainerlam,  CoU&jeii  and  Ameri- 

(«")  AiiEKic.t^N  Colleges  and  the  American  I'iiblu:.    I'.y  Noah  Porter,  D.M.    Charles  C. 
ChatflelU  &  Co.,  New  Haven.    12ino.,  iM  paj^es. 
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can  Public.  Asa  discussion  of  many  of  the  important  (lUestionK  of  higher  educa- 
tion, it  may  be  considered  the  most  valuable  educational  volume  of  the  year.  The 
professor  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  old  regime  of  classical  instruction  as  against 
the  more  modern  idea  of  special  or  partial  courses  of  study.  Ilis  arguments  are 
strong  and  strongly  stated ;  but  there  are  many  who  will  be  slow  to  be  convinced 
b}'  them.  Whether  classical  study  aftords  the  best  discipline  and  instruction  pre- 
paratory to  the  average  life  of  the  higher  class  of  American  citizens  we  leave  with 
the  author  to  discuss  with  his  opponents.  In  the  battle  of  ideas  he  has  the  voice 
of  antiquity  and,  as  he  claims,  the  experience  of  modern  times  in  his  favor.  Were 
the  world  practically  constructed  as  his  theory  seems  to  suppose,  it  would  doubtless 
be  possible  to  lay  generally  a  classical  foundation  for  the  educational  super- 
structure. But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  greater  part  of  American  children 
receive  only  a  few  months  of  instruction,  and  but  comparatively  few  are  favored 
with  any  at  all  after  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  it  becomes  quite  evident  that 
only  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  'American  people '  can  aspire  to  a  classical  edu- 
cation for  their  children.  But  perhaps  the  term  is  intended  to  refer  to  only  those 
who  seek  a  higher  education  for  their  sons  and  daughters.  The  average  age  of  the 
last  graduating  class  at  Yale  College  (Professor  Porter's  own  institution)  was  22 
years  and  6  months.  Of  this  time  probably  five  years  have  been  chiefly  given  to 
the  study  of  the  classics.  These  graduates  are  now  ready  to  commence  prepara- 
tion for  their  special  calling  for  life.  When  we  remember  that  every  year  there 
are  large  numbers  of  young  men  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  that  of  twenty-two  who 
must  close  their  school  days  ready  to  commence  the  labors  of  active  life  in  stead  of 
preparation  for  them,  there  is  hardly  opportunity  to  raise  the  question  of  the  value 
to  them  of  Latin  and  Greek  compared  with  knowledge  which  they  must  use  at 
once  and  continually.  When  rigid  necessity  dictates,  there  is  but  little  opportuni- 
ty for  choice.  Here  seems  to  be  Professor  Porter's  oversight.  He  has  discussed 
the  problem  of  education  as  applied  to  an  American  people  living  in  leisure  en- 
joyed by  only  a  few.  With  that  few  he  has  come  in  contact,  and  from  them  judged 
all.  He  has  assumed  the  conditions  and  then  prescribed  the  course.  But  when 
applied  to  all  the  conditions  of  our  people  as  they  actually  exist,  the  course  lacks 
in  comprehensiveness  and  pliability. 

('■')  This  edition  of  Ctesar's  Commentaries  is  designed  to  follow  the  author's 
Latin  Reader.  Besides  the  Latin  text,  this  volume  contains  a  life  of  Caesar,  giving 
the  leading  events  in  his  career,  a  map  of  Gaul,  explanatory  notes,  and  a  vocabu- 
lary embracing  all  that  the  student  will  require  at  this  stage  of  his  progress.  The 
text  is  based  upon  the  best  authorities,  and  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the 
editions  most  approved  by  European  scholars.  The  map  is  taken,  with  slight  al- 
terations, from  the  History  of  Julius  Ciiesar  by  Napoleon  III.  The  notes  appear  to 
have  been  carefully  and  judiciously  prepared,  and  contain  just  such  information 
as  the  learner  needs.  Tlie  illustrations  inserted  in  the  notes,  of  the  plans  of  bat- 
tles, the  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  and  several  other  subjects,  will  be  found  a  valu- 
able aid  in  explaining  the  text.  The  references  are  to  the  author's  Latin  Grammar, 
and  are  wisely  placed  in  the  notes  following  the  text,  rather  than  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.     The  typography  is  excellent.  o. 

(•")  C;«SAR's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War:    with  Explanatory  Notes,  a  copious 
Dictionary,  and  a  Map  of  Gaul.     By  All)ert  Harkness,  LL.D.    I).  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.Y. 
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Volume  XVL  OCTOBER,  ISYO.  Number  10. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL   CONVENTION. 


Mr.  Editor  :  I  felt  to  '  thank  God  and  take  courage '  after  meeting 
so  many  earnest,  active  laborers  in  the  cause  of  education,  at  Cleveland. 
I  am  particularly  gratified  vrith  the  consolidation  and  better  organiza- 
tion of  the  several  National  Literary  Associations  which  is  contem- 
plated. We  may  now  hope  for  such  an  annual  Congress  of  litterateurs, 
professional  teachers  and  philanthropic  educators  as  the  world  has 
never  seen.     Let  us  'hope  to  be  there'. 

And  now,  what  are  the  signs  of  the  times  from  the  look-out  of  this 
convention  ?  What  the  indications  of  health  or  disease  as  given  by 
this  national  pulse?  What  theories  and  methods  of  the  past  must  be 
modified  or  perish,  and  what  are  likely  to  grow  stronger  with  coming 
years?     Is  progress  possible — in  what,  and  how? 

Without  pretending  to  the  wisdom  necessary  to  answer  these  quest- 
ions correctly,  I  may  note  the  following  facts. 

1.  The  universal  approval  of  a  System  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
theory,  once  so  much  argued,  that  it  is  unjust  to  tax  all  the  people  for 
the  support  of  schools,  since  not  all  have  children,  is  abandoned  by  all 
true  Americans. 

2.  The  theory  that  the  church  is  the  proper  educational  agency,  and 
should  govern  in  the  distribution  and  application  of  the  necessary 
means,  is  foirly  given  up  by  all,  it  Avould  seem,  except  the  Catholics, 
who  were  not,  I  believe,  represented  in  the  convention. 

3.  The  theory  that  the  state  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  country  is  the  American  idea.  Not,  indeed,  that  the 
children  belong  absolutely  to  the  state,  and  may  be  reared  up  and  edu- 
cated at  the  public  expense,  or  put  to  death  if  the^  should  happen  to 
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give  110  promise  of  future  service  in  war;  nor  yet  quite  as  in  Prussia, 
where  all  the  children  are  educated,  but  only  for  the  specific  uses  of  the 
state.  It  is  preeniiiiently  the  American  idea  that  all  the  children  should 
be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  state  for  the  good  of  the  people,  as 
capable  of  a  higher  civilization  —  a  higher  life.  As  there  is  no  defin- 
able limit  to  such  an  education,  there  is  still  some  confusion  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  liow  far  such  an  education  should  be  carried,  and 
what  branches  of  science  should  be  included  in  the  course  of  study. 
Upon  these  subjects  the  most  experienced  educators  in  the  country  are 
not  well  agreed.  The  course  of  study  has  been  very  much  extended 
in  later  years,  until  now,  in  all  the  states,  there  is  more  or  less  provis- 
ion for  instruction  in  higher  branches;  and  the  undoubted  tendency  is 
to  expand  it  yet  more  and  more. 

4.  It  Avas  apparent  that  it  is  the  public  sense  that  teaching  must  be 
made  a  profession,  having  its  proper  guaranties  and  recognition  as 
such;  and  much  of  the  acknowledged  inefliciency  of  our  public  schools 
was  charged  back  upon  incompetent  and  non-professional  teachers. 
But  how  to  fully  inaugurate  and  establish  this  professioti,  and  secure 
greater  competency  of  teachers,  is  a  grave  question,  which  was  hardly 
answered.  State  Normal  Schools  had  their  advocates,  while  the  con- 
viction was  general  that  hitherto  they  have  signally  failed,  and  that 
they  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  relied  on  as  a  j)rincip'al  in- 
strumentality in  securing  the  end  proposed.  Teachers'  Institutes,  car- 
rying home  to  the  masses  the  most  essential  information,  and  giving 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  certainly  had  much  more 
general,  if  not  universal,  favor;  and  to  my  mind  this  is  a  significant  in- 
dication. 

5.  Nothing  has  given  more  general  or  complete  satisfaction  than  the 
plan  of  grading  schools  in  the  cities  and  populous  districts,  where  a 
large  number  of  children  can  be  brought  together.  The  success  of 
the  Graded  School  is  acknowledged  upon  all  hands,  while  the  dissatis- 
faction with  ungraded  schools  is  deep  and  general.  A  gentleman  of 
general  information  on  the  subject  put  the  case  strongly,  when  he  said 
these  schools  have  made  no  progress  in  the  last  ten  years. 

6.  Another  fact  is  evident.  The  difference  between  the  college  and 
the  common  school  is  rapidly  growing  less.  While  the  college  has  ex- 
l)anded,  adapting  itself  more  and  more  to  the  wants  of  the  common 
people,  the  common  school  has  risen  to  a  more  liberal  course  of  study, 
and  responds  more  and  more  to  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  elite  and 
wealthy,  who  are  ambitious  of  higher  culture.  The  relations  between 
the  teachers  are  also  becoming  more  close  and  fraternal,  so  that  they 
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already  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  one  great  work,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
genuine  brotherhood.  We  felt  genuine  pleasure  in  the  recognition  of 
this  fact  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

7.  One  other  fact,  and  it  is  the  last  I  shall  mention,  was  apparent. 
There  seemed  to  me  a  general,  perhaps  I  might  say  a  national,  unrest  — 
a  want  of  satisfaction,  as  if  something  were  yet  wrong  —  a  strong  con- 
viction that  important  changes  must  take  place,  that  stopping  in  statu 
quo  is  impossible. 

This  appeared  in  the  claim  (1)  that  our  methods  of  education  must 
become  more  practical  ;  in  connection  with  which  the  'dead  languages' 
and  mere  'book  worms'  and  'common'  and  'uncommon  sense'  were 
ventilated.  (2)  That  in  the  course  of  study  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  modern  languages,  and  to  what  is  known  as  '  modern  science ', 
and  especially  to  music  —  a  sentiment  that  enlisted  very  general  sym- 
pathy. (3)  That  the  study  of  some  branches  is  attempted  out  of  time 
and  place :  one  high  authority  (the  venerable  Mr.  McGuftey)  asserting 
that  English  Grammar,  for  instance,  should  be  deferred  until  the  last  of 
the  college  course,  and  many  seeming  to  doubt  whether  it  should  be 
taught  at  all  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  the  common 
school.  (4)  That  too  little  attention  had  hitherto  been  given  to  jesthet- 
ic  culture,  which  I  think  all  felt  to  be  true.  (5)  And  finally,  and  most 
seriously,  that  the  methods  of  teaching  are  generally  defective :  a  great 
many  attempting  to  show  a  better  way.  When  Prof  Dickinson  took 
the  stand  to  give  some  account  of  European,  and  especially  of  German 
and  Prussian,  methods  of  instruction,  as  he  had  lately  seen  them,  the 
profoundest  anxiety  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  improvement  upon 
our  methods  pervaded  the  whole  assembly.  That  there  is  general  dis- 
satisfaction with  existing  methods  of  teaching  in  this  country  can  not 
be  doubted.  But  What  can  be  done  ?  is  the  practical  but  hard  question. 
Socrates  and  Aristotle,  Pestalozzi  and  Herbert  Spencer,  Cambridge  and 
Oswego,  were  invoked,  not  altogether  in  vain,  for  the  needed  direction. 

But  the  great  genius  and  philanthropist  who,  from  the  thousand  and 
one  methods  which  bold  experimenters  have  tried  and  are  yet  trying, 
with  varying  and  unsatisfactory  results,  shall  eliminate  a  true  and 
therefore  the  best  method  of  human  development — a  method  which 
can  be  incorporated  into  the  public  school  and  made  available  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  is  probably  yet  to  be  born.  Confessedly,  on 
this  subject  we  know  but  in  part.  Our  methods  are  as  yet  empirical, 
and  in  the  darkness  of  prevailing  ignorance  we  can  hardly  hope  to 
avoid  serious  mistakes. 

Such,  jVIr.  Editor,  is  a  brief  resume  of  my  observations  during  the 
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exercises  of  the  convention,  as  I  now  recall  them.  If  this  be  a  fair,  as 
it  is  a  candid,  statement  of  facts  and  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  con- 
vention—  a  convention  made  np,  we  may  assume,  of  representative 
men,  what  is  the  lesson  that  is  taught  us?  We  can  not  compare  the 
present  with  the  past  without  feeling  that  we  are  making  rapid  progress 
in  the  development  of  a  system  of  education,  American  in  its  ideal  and 
its  proportions,  and  greater  in  its  benevolent  purposes  than  any  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  E.  W.  GRAY. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS.    SEASONABLE  ADVICE. 


BY  B.  R.   CUTTER. 


Now  is  the  time,  if  you  have  not  done  it  already,  to  save  seeds  of 
our  best  flowers  for  next  year.  Pick  only  the  largest  and  best;  clean 
them  nicely,  and  put  them  away  in  neat  paper  bags,  taking  care  to 
label  every  package  with  the  name  and  year,  thus:  Double  White 
Aster,  1870;  Selected  Chinese  Pink,  1870.  It  is  well  to  note  on  the 
package  whether  the  seed  is  'choice'  or  only  '  medium',  as  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction,  in  the  spring,  to  know  just  what  we  are  sowing  or  giving 
away. 

Whenever  you  see  any  thing  pretty,  or  in  fact  any  thing  you  think 
you  would  like,  make  a  permanent  record  of  it,  for  reference  next  sea- 
son. You  can  include  in  this  record  some  idea  of  the  amount  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  ground,  improvement  or  failure  in  the  culture  of  any 
plant  or  flower,  thus :  "  Sow  more  mignonette,  two  rows  not  enough." 
"Set  plants  a  little  deeper  than  last  year."  "Make  lattice-work  for 
sweet-pea  hedge,  like  the  one  we  saw  in  Rochester,"  etc.,  etc.,  filling 
in  with  any  remark  or  description  of  detail  you  think  best. 

Plant  bulbs  any  time  now,  following  directions  given  last  year.  The 
catalogues  are  all  ready,  and  bulbs  are  cheaper  than  last  year.  Try 
to  put  out  or  pot  a  few  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and  Lilies, —  es- 
pecially L.  Auratum,  Candidum,  Umbellatum,  Martagon,  Eximium, 
and  Lancifolium.  Plant  in  any  good  soil  in  a  well-drained  bed,  where 
the  water  never  stands,  and  cover  with  leaves  till  the  ground  thaws. 
They  need  not  be  moved  for  years. 

Gather  acorns  and  nuts  of  all  kinds,  enough  at  least  to  plant  a  belt 
around  your  school-house.  Almost  every  class  of  people  have  had  their 
say  about  this  matter  of  planting  trees,  but  in  many  places  it  seems  to 
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be  left  for  the  teacher  and  pupils  to  do.  Try  to  have  each  scholar 
plant  one  acorn  some  where  in  the  district  every  year,  and  it  will  be 
but  a  short  time  before  there  will  be  timber  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Advise  them  to  plant  a  whole  handful,  while  you  are  about  it; 
tell  them  to  put  them  in  any  where,  they  will  not  be  disturbed :  along 
the  road,  over  in  the  field,  down  by  the  slough,  under  the  blufl',  back 
of  the  barn,  just  this  side  of  tlie  house.  Do  not  cover  them  too  deep, 
only  an  inch  or  two. 

J.  F.,  Esq.  will  soon  be  around  to  see  your  bedding  plants,  unless 
you  take  them  into  the  house  or  some  sheltered  situation.  Do  not  wait 
for  him,  for  he  is  no  help  to  you,  only  a  bother  in  this  case.  Potted 
my  plants  during  the  last  vacation,  and  they  begin  to  flower  already. 

Do  not  forget  to  make  a  note  of  a  few  Tuberoses  for  next  season. 

You  can  cut  ofi"  the  tops  of  your  Lantanas,  Fuchsias,  and  Geraniums, 
and  pack  the  roots  in  rather  dry,  sandy  soil,  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  till  spring.  Cover  them  all  up  in  the  sand,  and  do  not  water  un- 
less they  wither,  and  then  only  sparingly. 

Washington  School,  Chicago,  Sept.  IS'O. 


E  D  U  C  A  T  I  O  X      IX    E  X  G  L  A  X  D 


ABEKTSTwriH,  Wales,  Aug.  19,  1870. 

Me.  Editor  :  I  think  there  was  some  sort  of  a  promise  of  a  letter 
for  the  Teacher  from  this  region  of  temporary  sojourn.  The  letter 
ought  to  have  been  written  from  London,  but  sight-seeing  in  that  great 
city  left  me  so  weary  at  the  close  of  every  day's  ramble  that  writing 
was  simply  impossible.  But  I  give  to  you  my  first  leisure  after  escap- 
ing from  the  unmatchable  noise  and  crowding  of  the  huge  metropolis. 

It  f^ives  one  a  strange  sensation  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  so  many  centuries ;  to  look  upon  the  statues  and  stand 
upon  the  graves  of  so  many  mighty  men  and  women ;  to  walk  tlirough 
apartments  that  have  been  human  habitations  for  a  thousand  years  or 
more.  A  part  of  the  Tower  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Julius  C«sar, 
and  Westminster  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  buildings,  in  some  respects,  in 
London,  was  the  banqueting-room  of  "William  Rufus. 

But  I  suppose  the  proper  thing  for  an  educational  journal  is  educa- 
tion. This  is  an  exceedingly  important  moment  in  respect  to  that  sub- 
ject here.     A  law,  covering  as  much  paper  to  the  full  as  the  school-law 
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of  Illinois,  and  containing  one  hundred  sections,  besides  seven  large 
pages  of  schedules,  has  just  received  the  royal  assent.  Its  enforce- 
ment will  revolutionize  school  matters  in  England  and  Wales.  In  or- 
der to  iinderstand  its  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  for  a 
moment  the  arrangements  heretofore  in  force  concerning  schools. 

Until  recently,  most  of  the  educational  work  of  the  country  was 
done  by  the  great  universities,  the  endowed  'public'  schools,  usually,  I 
believe,  called  grammar  schools,  and  such  other  elementary  schools  as 
were  sustained  partly  by  the  efforts  of  benevolent  persons,  and  partly 
by  the  desire  on  the  part  of  their  teachers  of  getting  a  livelihood  from 
the  tuition  fees  of  puj^ils.  For  the  great  mass  of  the  people  these  in- 
strumentalities were  quite  inadequate,  and  thousands  grew  up  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood  without  the  ability  to  read  their  mother  tongue. 

Within  a  few  years  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  education  to  a  larger  part  of  the  people.  Schools  have  been 
multiplied.  Normal  and  Training  Schools  have  been  established. 
Grants  of  money  have  been  made  by  the  government,  both  to  element- 
ary and  normal  schools.  These  grants  have  been  payable  only  on  the 
fulfilling  of  certain  conditions.  Every  normal  school  is  entitled  to  a 
certain  amount  of  money  for  every  one  of  its  pupils  who  is,  by  the 
royal  inspectors,  pronounced  a  successful  teacher.  These  inspectors 
ascertain  the  facts  on  which  their  judgment  is  formed  by  an  actual  in- 
spection of  the  school  taught  by  the  individual.  So  that  the  Normal 
not  only  instructs  its  pupils,  but  secures  them  situations  for  teaching, 
and  watches  over  them  after  they  begin  teaching  for  themselves.  If, 
for  any  reason — inability  to  secure  a  school,  sickness,  or  even  death, — 
a  graduate  fails  to  teach,  the  normal  school  sending  him  forth  loses  all 
compensation  for  instructing  him. 

Elementary  schools  receive  a  given  amount  annually  for  every  pupil 
regularly  attending  school,  morning  and  afternoon.  An  extra  amount 
is  paid  for  every  one  who  has  been  present  more  than  200  mornings  or 
afternoons  in  the  year.  The  teaching  and  discipline  must,  however,  be 
pronounced  satisfactory  by  the  inspectors. 

But  although  the  government  inspects  and  aids  these  schools,  it  con- 
trols none  of  them.  They  are  usually  managed  by  committees  appoint- 
ed by  those  who,  through  their  voluntary  contributions,  sustain  the 
school.  Heretofore  the  law  has  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  determin- 
ing the  number  of  schools  in  a  given  locality,  nor  has  it  decreed  by 
Avhom  those  established  shall  be  governed.  It  has  simply  ordaiijed  that 
wherever  a  school,  established  by  any  effort  or  under  the  control  of 
whatever  parties,  conforms  to  the  required  conditions,  there  the  peo- 
ple shall  have  the  benefit  of  a  parliamentary  grant  of  money. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  tlic  schools  have  been  mostly  establislied  in  con- 
nection with  tlic  various  religious  denominations.  This  gives  rise  to 
two  classes  of  schools  —  the  'National',  and  the  'British  and  Foreign'. 
The  National  schools  are  connected  witli  the  established  churcli,  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  are  eitlier  misectarian,  or  connected  with 
the  dissenting  chapels.  In  their  insjjection  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
government  to  employ  men  who  are  acceptable  to  the  denomination 
with  wliich  the  given  school  is  connected. 

By  the  new  law,  however,  the  people  in  any  borough  or  parish,  or  in 
the  different  divisions  of  the  metropolis,  are  hereafter  to  elect  a  reo-ular 
school  board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  furnish  all  needed  school  facili- 
ties to  the  district  for  which  they  are  elected.  This  board  is  empow- 
ered to  receive  the  tuition  fees  of  children,  the  grants  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  schools  under  their  care,  and,  when  necessary,  tliey  may 
compel  the  rating  authorities  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
For  neglect  of  duty,  the  board  is  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department  in  London.  In  such  cases  a  new  board  is  appointed 
by  the  Department.  With  the  consent  of  the  Department,  the  board 
may  make  by-laws  requiring  the  attendance  at  school  of  every  child 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age.  To  this  there 
are  certain  specified  exceptions.  The  ofiicial  term  of  members  of  the 
board  is  three  years,  and  they  are  all  to  be  chosen  at  the  same  time. 
But  it  seems  that  when  the  Department  dissolves  a  board  and  appoints 
a  new  one,  this  last  is  to  hold  oftice  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Depart- 
ment. This  Department  is  a  committee  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council, 
and  its  full  title  is  'The  Kight  Honorable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education'.  Its  present  nominal  head  is  the 
Karl  de  Grey  and  Ripon,  but  the  active,  driving,  working  man  is  the 
Kt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  and  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Forster,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  our  ex- 
cellent minister,  Mr.  Motley,  and  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  R.  Sandford, 
]  was  furnished  with  a  cojiy  of  the  new  bill  as  soon  as  it  was  printed. 
l>y  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Sandford,  I  was  furnished  with  letters  to  the 
managers  of  all  the  Nornial  Schools.  I  had  time,  however,  only  to 
visit  one  —  that  of  the  Borough  Road,  London.  Much  interest  at- 
taches to  this  school  f]-om  the  fact  that  its  germ  was  the  monitorial  es- 
tablishment of  the  famous  Joseph  Lancaster.  It  is  also,  I  believe,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  very  best  in  the  kingdom.  I  heard  several  lessons, 
saw  some  work  in  map-drawing,  and  inspected  sketches  of  lessons  given 
by   the   pupil-teachers.      There   was  certainly   very   much  to  praise. 
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There  was  accuraoy,  thoroughness,  inhiutc  painstaking,  and  aVjsence  of 
sham.  Among  tlic  matters  that  seemed  less  oLviously  excellent  was 
the  scarcity  of  blackboard.  On  the  whole,  I  formed  a  high  estimate  of 
the  institution,  and  noted  some  things  to  be  imitated  in  due  time.  In 
this,  and  I  believe  in  all  the  normal  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  students  arc  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  building.  Only  thus  can 
students  such  as  they  demand  be  secured.  With  their  numbers,  this 
is  not  so  much  of  an  undertaking.  There  are  now  in  attendance  nine- 
ty-eight young  men.  Mixed  schools  are  not  popular  in  England  ex- 
cept for  children. 

But  you  do  not  wish  to  print  a  full  description  of  the  Borough-Road 
School  in  this  article,  and  I  forbear.  Perhaps  at  some  future  time,  if 
the  subject  is  deemed  of  sufficient  importance,  more  may  be  said  about 
it  in  the  Teacher. 

Educationally  England  is  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  America.  By 
the  new  bill  she  inaugurates  our  system  of  non-sectarian  schools. 
Every  where  the  public  sentiment  is  demanding  that  popular  education 
shall  be  liberated  from  ecclesiastical  control.  On  this  point  the  new 
bill  is  very  explicit.  It  allows  the  distinctive  tenets  of  no  particular 
sect  to  be  taught  in  any  of  the  schools  established  under  it,  and  per- 
mits the  parent  to  withdraw  his  child,  if  he  desires  it,  even  from  the 
general  religious  teaching  that  may  be  imparted. 

In  this  very  town,  a  vigorous  effort  is  now  making  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  grand,  non-sectarian  University.  They  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent beginning,  having  secured  a  magnificent  building  for  about  one- 
eighth  of  its  cost.  This  building  is  almost  paid  for.  Indeed,  the  sub- 
scriptions amount  to  much  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  it  altogether. 
A  grant  from  the  government  is  also  among  the  things  hoped  for,  and, 
it  appears,  with  some  reason. 

The  English  love  of  social  distinctions  appears,  however,  in  all  they 
flo  — in  the  compartments  of  the  railway  carriages,  and  in  the  framing 
of  a  system  of  public  education.  By  the  law  Parliamentary  grants 
are  made  only  to  schools  established  for  the  children  of  persons  Avho 
maintain  themselves  by  manual  labor.  The  unfortunate  nobility  and 
gentry  seem  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  A  very  intelligent  English  gen- 
tleman, with  whom  I  talked  a  few  days  since,  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  possible  that  the  children  of  professional  men  could  be  ed- 
ucated with  those  of  traders  and  mechanics.  I  was  as  much  puzzled  as 
he,  but  on  a  different  account :  I  was  astonished  that  a  question  so  silly 
should  ever  be  raised. 

England  is  a  glorious  country.     Its  natui-al  resources  are  vast,  and 
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two  thousand  years  of  cultivation  have  greatly  improved  them.  Its 
fields  and  hedge-rows,  and  its  neat,  and  some  times  elegant,  farm-houses, 
make  it  look  like  a  vast  garden.  Life  here  is  full  of  comforts,  except 
to  the  lowest  orders ;  and  to  many  it  is  laden  with  luxuries.  But  I,  for 
one,  have  no  desire  to  live  here.  My  brief  trip  only  intensifies  my 
love  for  the  Great  Republic.  One  day,  in  Liverpool,  after  a  consider- 
able experience  of  seeing  the  Cross  of  St.  George  unfurled  in  honorable 
places,  there  appeared  at  the  mast-head  of  a  New- York  steamer,  the 
simply  beautiful  flag  of  our  own  country  —  the  Stars  and  Stripes  I  1 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  thrill  of  delight  that  passed  through 
every  nerve  and  artery.     "Long  may  it  wave!" 

RICHARD  EDWARDS. 


IN  THE  MORNING. 


I  AM  sitting  alone  on  my  little  throne  — 
The  Teacher's  platform  and  tlie  Teacher's  chair. 

The  seats  are  all  vacant ;  but  I  'm  not  alone, 
For  voices  of  merriment  ring  on  tlie  air. 

The  boys  at  my  right,  in  tlie  yard  at  plaj^, 

Are  filling  the  air  with  tlieir  shouts  of  glee. 
I  can  see  tliem,  and  hear  every  word  they  say : 

They  often  look  in  and  smile  to  me. 

The  girls  at  my  left  in  their  play-house  sit, — 

Some  singing  a  beautiful  Sabbath  song. 
Some  twining  bright  flowers,  some  trying  to  knit : 

They  were  early  here,  I  liave  seen  tliem  long. 

A  moment  since  I  was  with  tliem  there. 
And  they  gave  me  a  seat  on  the  rude  plank  form. 

And  twined  these  gay-colored  flowers  in  my  hair. 
While  their  faces  showed  that  their  hearts  were  warm. 

I  have  their  tasks  for  to-day  all  planned. 

Their  lessons  marked  out  and  the  times  assigned: 

All  this  has  been  done  with  careful  hand. 
With  a  loving  heart,  and  a  generous  mind. 

And  when,  in  a  minute,  the  bell  shall  call 

Each  happy  face  to  its  sober  task. 
May  our  love  prevail  till  it  bless  us  all 
Is  the  prize  we  seek,  is  the  prayer  w(;  a.sk. 

S.  UNDERHILL 
Burton,  Adam^  Co.,  Illinois. 

XVI — 45. 
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NEWSPAPERS      IN      SCHOOL. 

BT  F.  H.  HALL. 

Spiritual  shepherds  have  some  times  been  accused  of  feeding  their 
slicep  on  straw  that  grew  several  thousand  years  ago.  Do  not  mental 
sh€j)herch  some  times  commit  a  similar  error,  and  supply  their  flocks 
■with  food  -which  lacks  the  freshness  necessary  for  rapid  and  healthy 
development? 

Supposing  an  aftirmative  answer  will  generally  be  given  to  the  above, 
I  present  as  one  remedy  the  careful  perusal,  by  the  teacher,  of  a  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper,  not  overlooking  the  'Commercial',  'Monetary', 
or  'Daily  Market'.  A  proper  use  in  the  school-room  of  the  knowledge 
here  acquired  will  add  much  to  the  interest  in  recitation,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  encourage  pupils  in  gaining  information  from  the  same 
source.  I  will  briefly  show  how  the  uewspai:)er  may  be  used  in  con- 
nection Avith  two  or  three  branches  of  study. 

First,  in  giving  practical  arithmetical  questions,  the  attention  of  pu- 
pils will  much  more  readily  be  secured  if  the  actual  prices  of  commod- 
ities are  used.  Government  bonds  should  be  boiaght,  sold,  and  ex- 
changed for  other  stocks,  according  to  the  daily  quotations.  Gold  may 
be  reduced  to  currency,  and  vice  versa.  The  gains  or  losses  of  the 
Wall-street  gold-dealer  who  bought  at  10.30  a.m.  and  sold  at  3.20  p.m. 
will  interest  all.  Butter  may  be  bought  Oct.  15th,  and  held  (on  one 
corner  of  the  blackboard)  until  Nov.  5th,  then  sent  to  a  commission 
merchant  in  Chicago,  sold,  freight  and  commission  deducted,  and  the 
gain  or  loss  found,  using  in  each  case  the  actual  price  of  butter  at  the 
time  of  each  transaction.  Lumber  for  fences,  sidewalks,  etc.,  should 
be  purchased,  hedge-plants  for  a  given  amount  of  hedge,  shingles  for  a 
roof  of  given  dimensions,  stone  for  a  cellar-wall,  and  boards  for  a  corn- 
crib.  A  load  of  hay  or  coal  may  be  "weighed,  weight  of  wagon  de- 
ducted, and  value  of  the  load  found  according  to  price-current. 

But  the  arithmetic  class  should  not  be  alone  in  deriving  benefits  from 
the  newspaper.  The  reading  class  should  learn  the  jDronunciation  and 
signification  of  such  terms  and  phrases  as  the  following :  Hors  de  com- 
bat, coup  d'etat,  seller  October,  college  scrip,  grain  receipts,  warranty 
deeds,  alias,  and  alibi.  A  page  might  be  filled  with  terms,  that  seldom 
or  never  occur  in  our  reading-books,  that  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  newspaper. 

Geography  and  History,  too,  are  studied  Avith  new  zeal  when  occa- 
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sional  reference  is  made  to  the  news  of  the  day.  We  can  never  have 
a  better  time  than  the  present  for  studying  the  geography  of  France 
and  Prussia,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Europe.  In  attempting  to  read  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the  pupil  at  once  feels  the  necessity 
of  understanding  the  geography  of  France.  If  while  this  necessity  is 
thus  impressed  upon  his  mind  he  be  put  to  the  task,  much  better  results 
may  be  looked  for  than  ordinary. 

While  the  pupil  reads  of  Xapoleon  III  and  his  humiliation  at  Sedan, 
he  may  more  easily  learn  of  Xapoleon  I  and  Waterloo.  The  name  of 
Victor  Hugo  and  the  word  Tuileries  are  each  suggestive  of  a  thrilling 
chapter  in  French  History. 

Xo  better  time  could  be  found  for  teaching  the  relative  size  and  im- 
portance of  the  European  coxmtries  than  when  they  are  jealously 
studying  their  own  and  each  other's  resources. 

Let  us,  then,  not  fail  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it  in  the  school-room,  therewith  sea- 
soning our  instruction  and  rendering  more  palatable  the  nutriment  we 
daily  offer  those  who  look  to  us  to  supply  them. 


IXFLUENCE     OF     :<TUDY     OX     HEALTn. 


BY  B.  G.  XOBTHBOP. 


Alahmists  have  written  eloquently  on  'the  Slaughter  of  the  Inno- 
cents' in  school  by  overstudy,  alleging  that  severe  application  is  im- 
pairing the  health  of  multitudes,  and  that  the  study-hours  should  be 
reduced  to  five,  four,  and  as  some  strenuously  contend,  three  hours  a 
day.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  study  is  unfavorable  for  health.  My 
observations  do  not  confirm  the  impression  that  our  schools  overtask 
the  brain  and  injure  the  health.  The  body  is  the  instrument  through 
which  the  mind  works,  and  its  power  depends,  in  no  small  degree,  on 
the  vigor  of  the  phvsical  system.  Increased  effort  and  energy  of  mind 
must  be  balanced  by  proper  activity  of  the  body.  The  mischievous 
error  prevalent  on  this  subject  is  a  common  excuse  for  indolence  and  in- 
efficiency. Studv  need  not  be  injurious  to  health.  The  mind  itself 
was  made  to  work.  Its  primal  law  is  growth  by  work.  It  can  gain 
strength  only  by  spending  it.  The  intensest  study  invigorates  the  body 
as  well  as  the  mind,  strengthens  both  the  nervous  and  muscular  system, 
makes  the  blood  course  in  stronger  health-giving   currents   through 
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the  system,  enlarges  the  brain,  erects  the  form,  softens  the  features, 
brightens  the  eye,  animates  the  countenance,  dignifies  the  whole  per- 
son, and  in  every  way  conduces  to  health,  provided  that  it  is  pursued 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hygiene  as  to  diet,  exercise,  rest,  sleep, 
and  ventilation. 

Undoubtedly  the  minds  of  very  little  children  are  often  stimulated 
by  parents  and  nurses  to  premature  and  therefore  injurious  activity.  I 
have  no  sym2)athy  with  any  processes  for  initiating  babes  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  books.  Such  prodigies,  however  they  may  gratify  the  pride 
of  parents,  always  suggest  painful  apprehensions  of  future  debility  and 
premature  decrepitude.  Precocity  is  unnatural  and  undesirable,  be- 
cause it  is  the  symptom,  if  not  the  cause,  of  disease.  Early  ripeness 
of  mind,  as  of  fruit,  is  hastened  by  a  secret  enemy  at  the  core;  and 
however  attractive  the  exterior,  it  is  found  lifeless  and  insipid.  It 
shows  well  for  a  time,  like  plants  in  a  hot-house  with  large  tops  and 
little  roots.  What  is  gained  in  time  poorly  compensates  for  the  loss  of 
maturity  and  spirit.  Precocity  stints  the  growth  of  both  body  and 
mind,  if  it  does  not  become  the  tomb  of  talents  and  health. 

Many  children  begin  the  study  of  books  when  they  should  be  follow- 
ing the  strong  native  bent  of  childhood  in  observing  objects.  The 
perceptive  faculties  should  be  first  addressed.  Teachers  too  seldom  in- 
quire what  is  the  order  in  which  the  juvenile  powers  are  to  be  developed, 
and  hence  lessons  are  often  assigned  which  task  the  reflective  faculties 
chiefly,  when,  in  the  natural  order  of  growth,  they  should  be  comparative- 
ly latent.  Violence  is  done  to  a  child  who  at  this  tender  age  is  harassed 
with  problems  of  arithmetic  or  the  intricacies  of  grammar.  Observa- 
tion precedes  reflection.  At  the  earliest  school  age,  the  memory  as  well 
as  the  perceptive  faculties  may.be  pleasantly  and  safely  exercised  with 
attractive  lessons,  or  observations  rather,  on  form,  color,  size,  weight, 
place,  number,  time,  the  obvious  qualities  of  common  things,  and  the 
form  or  spelling  of  words,  and  in  reading.  Let  those  exercises  be  very 
brief — relieved  after  each  lesson  by  gymnastics  or  marchings  and  mu- 
sic, and  the  primary  school  becomes  a  sort  of  play  —  safe  and  healthy 
for  vigorous  children  of  five  years  of  age. 

But  the  objection  under  consideration  relates  chiefly  to  much  older 
children.  In  regard  to  them  even  the  wise  man  is  quoted  to  confirm 
that  view :  "  Much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh."  Very  true.  So, 
also,  the  most  invigorating  and  healthful  kinds  of  labor  and  exercise 
bring  for  the  time  weariness,  till  relieved  by  repose.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly exceptional  cases  of  older  children,  whose  nervous  state,  or 
otherwise  abnormal  condition,  requires  the  partial  or  entire  suspension 
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of  study.  But  even  in  these  cases  the  illness  is  commonly  due  to  other 
causes  than  excessive  study.  When  the  jilainest  laws  of  health  are 
violated,  when,  for  example,  children  are  crammed  with  mince-pies,  col- 
ored candies,  or  doughnuts,  between  meals  and  before  retiring,  it  is 
hardly  feir  that  the  inevitable  result  should  be  charge<l  to  the  over- 
tasking of  the  teacher. 

After  the  earnest  studies  of  school,  and  in  addition  to  all  the  gym- 
nastics there  introduced,  let  children  be  encouraged  to  walk  and  ride, 
work  and  play,  run  and  romp;  let  them  row  boats,  jump  rope,  trundle 
hoop,  twvangthe  bow,  pitch  quoits,  try  for  ten  strikes,  play  at  ball,  base, 
cricket,  or  croquet,  or  with  shuttlecock  and  battledoor,  and  then  we 
shall  hear  far  less  of  the  evil  of  overtasking  the  brain.  I  have  no  fear 
of  stimulating  healthy  children,  of  suitable  age,  to  excessive  study 
during  school-hours,  provided  they  are  relieved  by  proper  intervals  for 
gymnastics  and  music. 

To  be  healthful  and  inspiring,  study  must  be  pm'sued  not  as  a  task 
— hated  and  coerced,  but  under  the  impulse  of  such  incentives  as 
make  it  a  noble,  worthy,  cheerful,  joyous  work.  Wh'en  interest  is 
awakened,  ambition  kindled,  and  progress  made,  the  consciousness  of 
improvement  becomes  a  reward  of  past  effort,  and  a  healthful  motive  to 
new  exertions.  The  exhilaration  of  success  is  a  standard  hygiene  for 
the  body,  and  cures  many  maladies  Avhich  no  therapeutic  agents  can 
reach.  In  the  school,  as  in  the  world,  far  more  rust  out  than  wear  out. 
Study  is  most  tedious  and  wearisome  to  those  who  study  least. 
Drones  always  have  the  toughest  time.  Grumblers  make  poor  scholars, 
their  lessons  are  imiformly  'hard'  and  'too  long'.  The  time  and 
thought  expended  in  shirking  would  be  amjile  to  master  their  task. 
Sloth,  gormandizing  and  worry  kill  their  thousands  whei'e  oA'^ei'study 
harms  one.     The  curse  of  Heaven  rests  on  laziness  and  gluttony. 

The  lazy  groan  most  over  their  '  arduous  duties';  while  earnest  work^ 
ers  talk  little  about  the  exhausting  labors  of  their  profession.  Of  all 
creatures,  the  sloth  would  seem  to  be  most  wearied  and  worn.  "  He  that 
is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a  great  waster  " — first 
of  all,  of  health.  Said  Dr.  Humphrey,  for  twenty-two  years  the  Pres- 
ident of  Amherst  College,  and  who  reached  the  age  of  eighty-two :  "  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  man  who  died  from  the  effects  of  study."  Kant, 
an  indefatigable  student  in  the  most  profound  themes  of  metaphysics, 
and  leader  of  a  new  school  in  philosophy,  lived  beyond  the  limits  of 
thi-ee-score  and  ten.  As  the  result  of  his  long  experience  and  wide  ob- 
servation, he  was  wont  to  say :  "  Intellectual  pursuits  tend  to  prolong 
life."     He  placed  great  reliance  on  the  power  of  cheerfulness  and  %cUl 
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in  resisting  disease.  "Be  of  good  cheer"  is  as  wise  a  prescription  for 
the  health  of  the  body  as  of  the  soul. 

Barbaric  races  are  comparatively  puny  and  short-lived.  The  in- 
crease of  knowledge  and  the  advance  of  civilization  have  greatly 
lengthned  human  life.  This  fact  is  abundantly  established  by  statistics 
in  all  of  the  most  educated  countries  of  the  world,  and  the  careful  in- 
vestigations of  life-insurance  companies.  Old  men  are  seldom  found 
among  savages,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  is  proportioned  in  some  meas- 
ure to  the  degree  of  barbarism ;  while  early  deaths  every  where  dimin- 
ish as  science  and  general  culture  advance.  It  is  said  that  the  statistics 
of  Geneva  show  that  from  1600  to  IVOO  the  average  length  of  life  in 
that  city  was  13  years  and  3  months.  From  1700  to  1750  it  was  27 
years  and  9  months.  From  1750  to  1800  it  was  36  years  and  3  months. 
From  1800  to  1833  it  was  43  years  and  6  months. 

The  great  scholars,  philosophers,  poets,  statesmen,  orators,  discov- 
erers, and  savants,  have  been,  as  a  general  fact,  men  of  abounding 
health  and  long-lived.  The  Necrology  of  ministers,  as  shown  in  the 
annual  reports  of  different  denominations,  is  striking  in  this  particular, 
especially  in  view  of  the  well-known  fact  that  physical  infirmity  some 
times  determines  the  choice  of  a  professional  life.  In  some  families, 
the  son  who  is  too  frail  to  work  goes  to  college.  Many  years  ago,  one 
of  five  sons  of  a  New-Hampshire  farmer  was  sent  to  college,  because 
his  feeble  constitution  could  not  endure  the  labors  of  the  farm,  which 
his  rugged  brothers  pursued  for  life.  He  was  long  a  scholarly  and 
successful  pastor,  and  recently  died  at  eighty-five,  surviving  all  his 
brothers.     Study  evidently  prolonged  his  life. 

To  give  a  few  out  of  a  multitude  of  illustrations.  Lord  Bacon,  Mil- 
ton, Mcintosh,  Burke,  Berkley,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  President  Stiles, 
President  Dwight,  Washington,  Benjamin  Rush,  and  Audubon, 
reached  nearly  three-score  and  ten  years.  Dryden,  Adam  Clark,  Leib- 
nitz, Linnaeus,  Locke,  Crabbe,  Dugald  Stewart,  Swift,  Roger  Bacon, 
Haydn,  Handel,  Webster,  and  Wilberforce,  ranged  from  seventy  to 
eighty. 

The  advanced  age  of  great  British  statesmen,  among  the  most  in- 
tense thinkers  of  the  world,  strikingly  illustrates  the  healthfulness  of 
intellectual  pursuits.  Lord  John  Russell  is  now  seventy-eight.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  Premier  at  eighty  and  died  at  eighty-one.  Lord 
Brougham  made  able  speeches  in  Parliament  after  he  was  eighty- 
seven,  and  died  at  ninety.  Lord  Lyndhurst  electrified  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a  brilliant  speech  when  he  Avas  ninety^  and  died  at  ninety- 
one. 
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The  average  age  of  the  deceased  Presidents  of  Yale  College  is  sixty- 
nine  years,  and  of  ^11  the  deceased  Presidents  and  Professors,  sixty- 
five  and  one-third  years.  The  average  age  of  all  the  deceased  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  now  fifteen  in  number,  is  seventy-four  and 
one-half  years.  Mr.  Lincoln,  falling  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  while 
in  health,  and  with  one  exception  the  youngest  of  all  the  Presidents  at 
his  premature  death,  of  course,  iinduly  reduces  this  average.  One  — 
Millard  Fillmore  —  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Wordsworth,  Rollin,  Roscoe,  Dr.  Harvey  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
died  at  eighty.  The  three  Adamses — Governor  Samuel,  John  and 
John  Quincy  —  and  Noah  Webster,  averaged  eighty-five.  John  Wes- 
ley, leading  a  life  of  intense  activity,  continued  to  work  without  falter- 
ing till  one  week  before  his  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

Carl  Ritter,  Franklin,  Pestalozzi,  Herschel,  Newton,  Swedenborg, 
Mirabeau,  Rowland  Hill,  Washington  Irving,  the  astronomer  Halley, 
the  mathematician  Hutton,  the  tlieologians  Beecher,  Emmons,  and 
Dana,  averaged  eighty-five  years.  Hobbs,  Humboldt,  Ferguson,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  Bishop  Wilson,  Fontenelle,  William  Ellery,  Presi- 
dents Johnson,  of  Columbia  College,  Day,  of  Yale,  and  Nott,  of  Union, 
averaged  ninety-two. 

Statistics  of  literary  institutions  clearly  prove  that  longevity  of 
scholars  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  men.  This  evidence 
is  the  more  satisfactory  because  it  embraces  large  numbers  and  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  average  age  of  the  graduates  of  Yale  College  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  nearly  62  years,  yot  including  4  of  the  number  still 
living  at  the  age  of  about  94  years. 

Dr.  Palmer's  statistics  of  Harvard  College,  from  the  year  1851  to 
1863,  show  the  average  age  of  Harvard  graduates  deceased  during  that 
period  to  be  58,  while  throughout  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  aver- 
age of  all  who  die  after  they  reach  20  is  only  50.  Here  adults  only  en- 
ter into  the  comparison  in  either  case. 

My  investigations  on  this  subject  establish  another  striking  fact.  As 
a  general  rule,  in  the  most  advanced  years  of  literary  men,  when  the 
bodily  sight  has  failed  in  part  or  entirely,  the  mental  eye  has  remained 
undimmed.  This  remarkable  continuance  of  reason  and  intellectual 
vigor  to  extreme  age  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  healthfulness  of  study. 

It  is  not  study  itself,  then,  that  injures  health,  but  habits  and  condi- 
tions that  have  no  necessai-y  connection  Avith  study.  Aside  from  facts,  it 
seems  improbable  that  the  culture  and  exercise  of  the  noblest  part  of  our 
nature  should  prove  a  drain  upon  the  vital  functions  of  the  body.     Lgt 
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study  be  pursued  in  our  schools  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hy- 
giene; let  singing  and  gymnastics  alternate  with  lessons  and  recita- 
tions; let  the  posture  of  pupils  be  erect,  their  breathing  deep,  the  rooms 
ventilated,  and  all  proper  rules  of  health  be  heeded,  and  little  will  be 
said  of  *  the  murder  of  the  innocents  in  school'.  Indiscretions  at  home 
do  a  thousand  fold  more  harm  than  overstudy  at  school.  Concerts, 
parties,  balls,  late  hours  generally,  neglect  of  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
three  or  four  hours'  daily  confinement  at  the  piano,  excessive  or  indi- 
gestible food,  and  unventilated  sleeping-rooms,  suggest  the  secret  of 
many  pale  faces  and  frail  forms.  Connecticut  Report. 
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Defabtment  of  Public  Instruction,) 

supebintendent's  office,         > 

Springfield,  October,  1S70.     > 

CASHING  ILLEGAL  ORDERS. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Teacher  I  called  especial  attention  to  a 
late  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court,  sustaining,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
the  previous  ruling  of  this  department  in  relation  to  the  payment  of 
orders  drawn  by  boards  of  directors  on  township  treasurers.  The 
court  say  that  "  the  provision  [School-Law,  Sec.  6*7]  requiring  orders  to 
exjjress  on  tJieir  face  for  what  ;^urpose  drawn  must  be  regarded  as 
mandatory,  and  it  can  not.,  and  ought  not,  in  any  case  be  dispensed  with.''^ 

The  attention  of  school  ofiicers  is  again  invited  to  this  subject,  and 
to  the  communication  thereon  in  the  July  number  of  the  Illinois 
Teacher,  because  the  fact  of  frequent  and  serious  departures  from  the 
express  requirements  of  the  law,  on  the  part  both  of  directors  and 
treasurers,  is  being  developed  in  the  reports  from  county  superintend- 
ents of  schools. 

As  the  public  schools  are  now  open  throughout  the  state,  for  the  fall 
term,  county  superintendents  will  have  a  good  opportunity,  in  the 
course  of  their  school  visitations,  to  remind  directors  and  treasurers  of 
their  respective  duties  in  regard  to  the  drawing  and  payment  of  or- 
ders—  an  opportunity  which  should  be  faithfully  improved,  so  as  effect- 
ually to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  irregularities  in  question.  Direct- 
ors should  be  informed  that  orders  which  do  not  show,  on  their  face, 
the  particular  indebtedness  or  purpose  for  which  they  were  drawn  are 
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illegal  and  void;  and  treasurers  should  be  instructed  to  refuse,  per- 
emptorily, to  cash  such  orders,  if  presented,  and  warned  of  the  conse- 
quences of  persistence  in  such  a  course.  Should  the  money  obtained 
upon  any  such  illegal  order  chance  to  be  misapplied,  squandered,  or 
lost,  not  only  would  the  directors  be  liable  therefor,  under  the  Vrth  sec- 
tion of  the  act,  but  the  treasurer  paying  the  order  would  be  liable  on 
his  official  bond  for  the  whole  amount  of  such  loss.  The  law  is  plain 
and  easily  complied  with,  and  its  requirements  are  indispensable  and 
mandatory,  and  it  is  the  province  of  county  superintendents  to  see 
that  the  practice  both  of  drawing  and  paying  such  orders  is  abandoned, 
every  where  and  immediately, 

DISTRICT  AXD  TOWNSHIP  RECORDS. 

The  attention  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  is  also  respectfully 
directed  to  another  very  important  matter,  namely,  the  books,  records 
and  accounts  of  township  treasurers  and  boards  of  directors.  The  42d 
section  of  the  act,  page  18,  provides  that  "directors  shall  be  authorized 
to  use  any  funds  belonging  to  their  district,  and  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  book  for  their  records,  and  the 
said  records  shall  he  hept  in  a  punctual,  orderly  and  reliable  manner." 

The  duty  of  procuring  such  a  book,  and  of  using  it,  as  the  law  quoted 
above  directs,  is  as  imperative  upon  boards  of  school  directors,  and  as 
essential  to  the  safe  and  prudent  management  of  the  business  aftairs  of 
the  district,  as  is  the  duty  of  providing  school-houses,  employing  teach- 
ers, or  any  other  duty  imposed  upon  directors  by  the  statute.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  in  every  point  of  view,  that  all  official  school 
business  should  be  clearly  entered  of  record.  Lack  of  such  official 
records  has  caused  more  law-suits  and  losses,  more  confusion  and 
trouble,  in  the  financial  and  general  business  administration  of  the 
school  system,  than  any  other  one  thing. 

The  subject  received  A^ery  particular  attention  when  I  first  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1859  I  prepared, 
and  sent  to  all  school  officers,  a  circular  containing  elaborate  and  de- 
tailed instructions  and  suggestions  concerning  the  best  manner  of  keep- 
ing the  books,  records  and  accounts  of  school  districts  and  townships; 
and  the  subject  has  received  a  large  share  of  my  time  and  thought 
from  that  day  until  now.  There  has  been  an  immense  improvement  in 
these  matters,  but  there  are  still  a  great  many  districts  in  which  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  are  utterly  disregarded. 

The  ideas  and  recommendations  embodied  in  the  circular  of  1859 
were  immediately  taken  up  and  acted  upon  by  honorable  and  well- 
XVI — 46. 
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known  publishers  in  this  state,  who  have  from  time  to  time  greatly  im- 
proved upon  the  suggestions  originally  made,  until  they  have  produced 
a  set  of  blanks  and  records  for  the  use  of  school  officers  which,  if  not 
perfect,  are  the  best  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  —  being  in  exact 
conformity  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  school-law,  and  adapted  to 
all  the  uses  and  purposes  of  boards  of  directors  and  trustees,  and  so 
clearly  arranged  and  explained  as  to  be  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  most  inexperienced.  I  mention  this  simply  to  show  that  no  school 
board  in  the  state  has  any  good  excuse  for  not  keeping  its  business  rec- 
ords in  a  proper  manner.  It  makes  no  diftcrence,  of  course,  what  books 
are  used,  so  that  they  are  'suitable',  and  so  arranged  that  the  records 
can  be  kept  in  an  'orderly  and  reliable  manner'.  But  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  the  law  is  not  and  can  not  be  complied  with  without  pro- 
curing appropriate  and  well-bound  boohs  of  some  kind :  loose  sheets  or 
scraps  of  paper  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  The  language  of  the  law 
(Sec.  42)  is  explicit  and  mandatory — "the  directors  shall  appoint  one 
of  their  number  clerk,  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  official  acts  of 
the  board,  in  a  well-hound  book,  provided  for  the  purpose.'''' 

It  is  further  provided,  in  the  same  section  (42),  that  the  clerk  of 
each  board  of  directors  shall  submit  the  records  of  the  district  to  the 
township  treasurer,  "for  his  inspection  and  approval",  in  April  and 
October  of  each  year,  and  "at  such  other  times  as  the  township  treas- 
urer may  require."  Treasurers  are  presumed,  in  the  law,  to  be  expe- 
rienced and  capable  business  men,  competent  to  keep  their  own  records 
and  accounts  in  a  correct  and  legal  manner,  and  also  to  advise,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  instruct,  directors  in  respect  to  theirs.  Hence,  the  law 
gives  treasurers  the  power,  and  makes  it  their  duty,  to  inspect  district 
records  twice  a  year,  and  to  see  that  they  are  kept  as  they  ought  to  be 
—  that  all  official  acts  are  duly  recorded,  and  that  all  statistics  required 
to  be  reported  are  faithfully  collected  and  properly  entered  up.  So 
important  is  this  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  that  treasurers  would  be  war- 
ranted in  withholding  the  school-fund  from  any  district  whose  directors 
neglect  or  refuse  to  submit  their  records  for  inspection,  on  demand,  or 
to  keep  them  as  directed,  until  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the  in- 
structions of  the  said  treasurers  are  complied  with. 

The  attention  of  county  superintendents  is  further  invited  to  the 
provisions  of  the  32d  and  56th  sections  of  the  school-law  concerning 
the  books,  records  and  accounts  of  township  treasurers.  If  the  duties 
of  clerks  of  boards  of  directors  are  clearly  defined  and  peremptorily 
enjoined,  in  respect  to  records,  etc.,  in  the  42d  section  of  the  act,  as 
has  been  shown  to  be  the  fact,   still  more  explicit  and  mandatory  are 
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the  obligations  and  duties,  touching  the  same  matters,  which  are  im- 
posed upon  township  treasurers  in  Sections  32  and  56.  The  provisions, 
of  Sec.  56  especially,  are  specific  and  detailed,  and  need  not  be  here 
enumerated.  A  careful  reading  of  that  section  will  show  how  amply 
the  legislature  has  provided  for  the  thorough  and  systematic  manage- 
ment of  all  the  financial  and  general  business  affairs  of  the  school-sys- 
tem. If  any  of  these  matters  are  at  '  loose  ends',  in  any  county,  town- 
ship or  school-district  in  the  state,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  school-law, 
which  prescribes  every  essential  duty  and  confers  all  necessary  powers. 
As  previously  remarked,  I  ask  the  earnest  official  attention  of  county 
suiDcrintendents  to  the  condition  of  the  books,  records  and  accounts  of 
districts  and  townships,  while  engaged  in  visiting  schools  during  the 
present  autumn.  The  supervision  of  these  matters  is  a  legitimate  and 
highly-important  part  of  the  official  duties  of  county  superintendents 
of  schools.  It  is  legitimate,  because  they  are,  by  the  20th  section  of 
the  act,  declared  and  required  to  be  "  the  official  advisers  and  constant 
assistants  of  the  school  officers"  of  their  respective  counties  —  because, 
by  the  56th  section,  they  are  expressly  empowered  to  "direct"  in  what 
manner  township  treasurers  "  shall  arrange  and  keep  their  books  and 
accounts" — because  they  are  repeatedly  enjoined,  throughout  the  act, 
to  cooperate  with  the  state  superintendent  in  carrying  out  all  lawful 
rules  and  regulations  established  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school- 
system —  and  because  the  very  nature,  object  and  scoj^e  of  their  offi- 
cial position,  powers  and  functions  confer  and  imply  jurisdiction  in  the 
premises.  The  importance  of  such  supervision  is  too  obvious  for  argu- 
ment—  it  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  One  striking  proof  is  just  at 
hand,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  all  county  superintendents.  I  refer 
to  the  difficulties  encountered  by  them  in  obtaining  reliable  statistics 
and  other  data  for  their  annual  reports  to  this  office.  From  every 
county,  without  exception,  where  the  report  was  faulty,  or  behind  time, 
the  chief  cause  assigned  was  the  delay  or  imperfect  condition  of  the 
reports  received  by  them  from  township  treasurers.  The  faultiness  of 
some  of  the  township  reports,  as  represented  by  superintendents,  was 
lamentable  in  the  extreme.  Now,  it  is  quite  certain,  as  every  county 
superintendent  knows,  that  if  the  books,  records  and  accounts  of  all 
district  and  township  officers  had  been  kept  as  they  ought  to  have  been, 
and  as  the  law  requires  them  to  be,  no  such  delays  and  errors  could 
have  occurred.  The  great  majority  of  the  items  required  to  be  report- 
ed by  those  officers,  respectively,  would  have  been  already  of  record, 
needing  only  to  be  transcribed  into  the  blank  forms  furnished  from  this 
office.  The  only  exceptions  would  have  been  a  few  special  statistics, 
not  heretofore  called  for. 
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But  enough  has  been  said  to  sliow  the  imperative  need  of  immediate 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  records  and  business  aflairs  of  school- 
districts  and  townships,  and  county  superintendents  are  again  most 
earnestly  and  respectfully  requested  to  bestow  a  large  share  of  their 
thoughts  and  time  upon  this  subject,  during  the  official  visits  which 
they  are  now  making  among  the  schools.  Every  superintendent  should 
himself  study  the  subject,  carefully,  if  he  is  not  already  master  of  it, 
so  as  to  understand  it  clearly  and  fully,  and  be  able  to  give  all  needful 
instruction.  Then,  having  in  his  own  mind  a  clear  and  well-defined 
apprehension  of  the  subject,  a  true  idea  of  how  school-records  and  ac- 
counts should  be  kept,  he  can  proceed  with  confidence  to  make  his  in- 
vestigations, and  put  his  knowledge  in  practice.  Where  all  is  found  to 
straight  and  correct,  give  the  word  of  merited  approbation,  and  pass 
on;  where  the  reverse  is  discovered,  explain  what  must  be  done,  and 
how  to  do  it,  and  persevere  till  the  reformation  is  complete.  Let  this 
be  done  in  every  county,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  making  up  fu- 
ture annual  reports. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't  Pub.  lust, 
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School  Attendance. — A  tendency  to  hobby-riding  is  a  trait  of  the  American 
people.  Whenever  any  class  of  our  people  get  astride  of  a  particular  hobby,  the 
spirit  of  emulation  is  some  times  apt  to  urge  them  onward,  till  in  the  race  the  steed 
gives  out.  With  many  teachers,  just  now,  the  hobby  is  '  Per  Cent,  of  Attendance '. 
With  them  a  high  per  cent,  seems  to  be  the  grand  object  for  which  schools,  teach- 
ers, and  even  children,  were  created. 

There  were  once  two  sea-captains  whose  business  was  to  carry  freight  and  pass- 
engers from  one  port  to  another.  Each  one's  interest  prompted  him  to  make  as 
expeditious  trips  as  possible,  consistent  with  a  safe  voyage.  The  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  the  trip  was  transformed,  however,  to  a  desire  to  excel  each  other  in  the 
speed  of  their  respective  boats.  As  the  race  progressed,  a  determination  to  win 
increased,  merchandise  was  thrown  overboard,  and  the  passengers  pressed  into  serv- 
ice in  working  the  boat,  till  after  a  time  the  race  was  run  and  the  end  reached,  but 
at  the  cost  of  a  disastrous  sacrifice  of  valuable  property. 

The  goal  of  perfect  attendance  seems  to  be  the  ambition  of  many  teachers.  Now, 
regular  attendance  in  school  is  desirable ;  but  when  it  becomes  the  chief  object  for 
which  the  school  is  conducted,  it  has  much  the  same  relation  to  the  work  of  edu- 
cation that  a  steamboat  race  has  to  the  business  of  a  common  carrier.  It  is  not  a 
very  difficult  task  to  secure  a  high  per  cent,  of  attendance  when  the  energy  of  the 
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school  management  is  devoted  to  that  object.  Strict  regulations  construed  to  foster 
the  aspirations  of  an  ambitious  teacher  may,  with  work  enough,  gain  the  coveted 
position.  Probably  more  days  of  attendance  in  school  are  secured  ;  probably,  also, 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  will  be  less.  We  consider  it  very  probable,  too, 
that,  had  a  less  amount  of  energy  been  given  to  attendance  and  the  .same  been  de- 
voted to  other  necessary  work,  the  school  would  more  completely  have  answered 
its  purpose  as  an  educational  agency,  and  that  its  benefits  would  have  been  enjoyed 
by  a  greater  number. 

The  hobby  'attendance'  seems  to  be  ridden  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  result 
is  to  diminish  the  eflBcieucy  of  the  school  and  to  circumscribe  its  benefits.  If,  by 
some  means,  the  object  of  ambition  could  be  made  to  be  the  highest  per  cent,  of 
children  of  legal  school  age  enrolled  in  school,  belonging  in  school,  and  attending 
school,  we  can  conceive  that  this  desire  to  excel  would  not  be  so  liable  to  change 
the  school,  in  its  practical  workings,  from  its  designed  purpose.  There  would  then 
be  an  incentive  to  spread  its  benefits,  in  stead  of  to  restrict  them  as  now. 

The  attempt  to  adopt  uniform  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  results 
in  different  towns  is  a  good  one.  In  order  that  the  subject  shall  not  receive  undue 
attention,  would  it  not  be  well  to  agree  upon  some  common  standard  of  excel- 
lence, which  may  be  reached  by  reasonable  efl'ort,  with  which  to  compare  I'esults? 
This  standard  should  not  be  100.  Some  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  of  the 
country  affirm  strongly  that  any  .system  of  regulations  or  management  which  se- 
cures a  j'^early  per  cent,  above  95  is  gained  at  a  loss  of  efficiency  to  the  school, 
while  some  do  not  aspire  so  high.  The  agreement  upon  some  such  standard  by 
mutual  consent  would  secure  all  the  advantages  of  comparison  and  avoid  the  mis- 
chief arising  from  too  great  competition. 

Carrying  Children  to  School. — In  the  year  1869  the  legislature  of  IMassa- 
chusetts  passed  an  act  authorizing  towns  to  raise  money  by  taxation,  or  otherwise, 
to  be  expended  by  the  school-committee  in  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  child- 
ren to  and  from  school.  The  act  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  as  a  freak  of  some 
eccentric  legislator,  but  it  seems  exactly  to  meet  the  wants  of  some  parts  of  the 
state.  The  chairman  of  a  school-committee  in  one  of  the  most  populous  counties  in 
the  state,  in  a  letter  to  the  Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  says,  "  We  have 
been  consolidating  and  grading.  In  stead  of  eleven  schools  of  the  old  six  months' 
grade,  we  have  now  five  primary  and  two  grammar,  and  shall  be  able  to  keep  at 
least  eight  months  this  year,  with  no  addition  to  the  appropriation,  though  we  pay 
better  wages,  and  transport  the  children  in  two  districts  at  an  expense  of  ten  dol- 
lars per  week." 

Correction. — By  an  oversight,  a  mistake  was  made  in  the  publication  of  the 
fifth  regulation  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  School  Records  and  Statistics, 
adopted  by  the  Society  of  School  Principals  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago.  On  the 
blanks  sent  to  principals  and  superintendents  for  their  use  in  making  monthly  re- 
ports, the  regulation  is  numbered  four.  As  published,  it  reads— "4.  The  name  of 
any  pupil  who  shall  have  been  absent  five  consecutive  days  for  sickness  shall  be 
dropped  from  the  roll ;  and  the  name  of  any  who  shall  have  been  absent  for  three 
consecutive  days  for  unknown  cause,  or  for  other  cause  than  sickness,  shall  be 
dropped  from  the  roll  as  soon  as  the  teacher  has  positive  knowledge  that  he  has 
left  and  does  not  intend  to  return." 
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It  should  read — "  The  name  of  any  pupil  who  shall  have  been  absent  five  con- 
secutive days  for  sickness  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll ;  and  the  name  of  any  who 
shall  have  been  absent  for  three  consecutive  days  for  unknown  cause,  or  for  other 
cause  than  sickness,  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll.  The  name  of  any  pupil  shall 
be  dropped  from  the  roll  as  soon  as  the  teacher  has  positive  knowledge  that  he  has 
left  and  does  not  intend  to  return." 

Table  Exhibiting  the  Attendance,  during  the  year  1869-70,  in  Twelve 
OF  the  Principal  Colleges  op  Illinois. 

No.  of  Freshmen,  Aggregate  of 

^T.-.r-co    n-o    /^r>T  T  Trr'T?o  Sophomores,  Jun-      No.  of  Stu-  Whole  No.  Undergrad- 

JM  AjlJiiS    Ur     l^Uijijii't-TJiO.  iors  &  Seniors  iu  dents  iu  in  OoUego  uates  in  aU 

Classical  Course,  other  courses.  proper.  dep'rtm'nts. 

1.  Shurtleff  College —  —      34  125 

2.  Illinois  Wesley  an  University..  13  37      50 163 

3.  Lombard  University 18  37      56  186 

4.  Abingdon  College —  —      — 194 

5.  Eureka  College —  —      — 200 

6.  Wheaton  College 20  28      48  222 

7.  McKendree  College 51  76      127  229 

8.  Illinois  College —  —      40  238 

9.  Northwestern  University 72(  ?) 37(  ?) 109 262 

10.  Chicago  University 60      40      100  291 

11.  Knox   College 47      50      97  306 

12.  Monmouth  College 93      38      131  370 

Abingdon  and  Eureka  do  not  distinguish  the  Academicals  from  the  CoUegiates. 

Shurtleif,  Illinois,  and  the  Northwestern,  do  not  distinguish  the  Classicals  from 
those  pursuing  other  courses.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Northwestern  there  is  a 
separation  in  the  names  of  the  members  of  each  of  the  four  classes,  that  renders  it 
probable  that  37  of  the  109  collegiates  have  been  pursuing  other  courses  of  study, 
72  the  classical.  The  compiler  has  not  seen  the  catalogues  of  any  other  Illinois 
colleges  for  the  year  1869-70.  The  column  headed  'aggregate'  includes  prepara- 
tory and  academical  students,  as  well  as  collegiates.  d. 

State  Superintendent. — The  renominatiou  of  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  to  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  his 
services  in  that  important  position.  With  the  exception  of  two  years — 1863  and 
1864,— when  the  office  was  filled  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Brooks,  Mr.  Bateman  has  been  Su- 
perintendent since  January,  1859.  During  that  time  the  school-system  of  the  state 
has  been  revised  and  matured,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  its  features  have  been 
adopted  by  other  states  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  excellence.  The  state  has,  dur- 
ing that  time,  grown  to  an  educational  position  among  the  states  scarcely  second  to 
any  other  in  point  of  influence.  Much  of  what  has  been  done  has  been  due  to  the 
energetic  labors  of  the  men  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  throughout  the 
state.  But  to  say  that  the  greatest  honor  belongs  to  the  leader  is  only  recognizing 
the  fact  every  where  practically  acknowledged,  that  the  character  of  any  enterprise 
is  determined  by  those  at  its  head.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  coming  term 
the  legislature  will  supply  the  office  with  needed  aid,  so  that  the  Superintendent 
can  acquaint  himself  more  thoroughly  with  our  school  system  in  its  practical 
workings. 

Circulation  op  the  Teacher. — The  steadily-increasing  circulation  of  the 
Teacher  throughout  the  year  is  gratifying  evidence  that  its  management  receives 
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the  approbation  of  the  teachers  of  the  state,  and  stimulates  to  a  renewed  effort  to 
make  it  what  we  are  sure,  with  the  continued  help  of  the  educational  talent  of 
Illinois,  it  can  be  made  — not  only  the  first  educational  journal  of  the  "West,  but  of 
the  entire  country.  The  contents  of  the  present  number  will  be  found  of  especial 
interest.  The  review  of  the  doings  of  the  National  Educational  Conventions  at 
Cleveland,  by  Prof  Gray,  gives  at  a  glance  an  idea  of  educational  progress  in  our 
own  country,  while  the  correspondence  of  Pres.  Edwards  presents  clearly  the  con- 
dition of  popular  education  in  England. 

Back  NtrMBERS.— The  publisher  has  yet  a  few  complete  sots  of  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  current  volume  of  the  Teacher,  which  can  be  supplied  to  those  desir- 
ing their  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  year.  The  practical  articles  of  Prof. 
Hewett,  on  Primary  Geography ;  of  Prof  Metcalf,  on  Orthoepy ;  of  Mrs.  Jones, 
on  Commencing  to  Read  and  Write ;  of  Miss  Johnson,  on  Primary  Reading,  and 
Miss  Peabody,  on  the  same  subject,  are  worthj-  of  being  read  and  preserved  for 
reference  by  every  primary  teacher. 

PERSOXAL  AXD  G  EXE  HAL  ITEJIS. 

Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.D.,  President  of  Dartmouth  College  from  1828  to  1863, 
died  at  Hanover,  N.H.,  on  the  9th  of  Aug.  Upon  educational  topics  Dr.  Lord  was, 
in  some  cases,  a  man  of  peculiar  and  decided  convictions. 

Prof.  Daniel  Bexbright  has  returned  from  Germany,  where  he  has  spent 
the  last  year,  and  will  resume  his  place  as  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston. 

Amos  W.  P.a.tten,  A.B.,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  of  Latin  in  the  Prepar- 
atory School  of  the  Northwestern  University. 

D.  S.  Morrison,  of  Chester,  has  removed  to  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  (Timothy  Titcomb)  is  about  to  take  charge  of  the  monthly 
magazine  '  Hours  at  Home',  under  the  new  title  '  Scribner's  Monthly '. 

Southern-Illinois  Items. — Prof  Yokom,  of  the  last  graduating  class  of  the 
Normal  University,  has  charge  of  the  Carbondale  school;  Mr.  Coolidge,  of 
Litchfield,  of  the  Duquoin  school ;  Prof  Young  takes  the  school  at  Murphys- 
boro;  Prof  James,  at  Grand  Tower;  Dr.  Stratton  and  wife,  of  Marion  school. 
Prof  Saneord  remains  at  Anna.  Prof  Holloway,  at  Pana  last  year,  is  in  charge 
of  schools  at  Centralia.  Prof  Cl.^^rk  Braden,  of  Carbondale,  has  met  with  a  sad 
bereavement  in  the  death  of  his  wife. 

The  City  of  New  York  has  appropriated  $150,000  with  which  to  commence 
erecting  a  building  for  a  Normal  College  for  women.  It  is  expected  to  accomo- 
date 3000  students. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  numbers  129  students,  including  10  ladies. 
The  graduating  class  contains  twelve.    Annual  commencement  occurs  November  15. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  elected  Prof 
Asa  Gray,  the  celebrated  botanist,  of  Cambridge,  President.  The  next  meeting 
is  to  be  held  in  Indianapolis. 

The  Trustees  of  Louisville  Medical  College  have  established  a  beneficiary  schol- 
arship for  each  congressional  district  in  the  surrounding  and  southern  states. 

The  Normal  School  at  Platteville,  "Wisconsin,  opened  with  about  240  pupils,  of 
whom  90  are  in  the  Normal  Department.  The  other  departments  are  the  Pre- 
paratory, Academic,  and  Model. 
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SOUTHERN-ILLINOIS  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 
SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Association  met  in  the  Hall  of  the  Public  School  Building,  in  Anna,  Aug. 
30th  at  2  o'clock  p.m.,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents, 
was  called  to  order  by  W.  C.  Griffith,  of  the  Executive  Committee.  G.  D.  Yokom 
was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tern.,  and  Geo.  Ross  Railroad  Secretary. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Kroh,  who  welcomed  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation in  an  appropriate  address,  which  was  responded  to  by  Joel  G.  Morgan,  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  What  a/re  some  of  tJie  pro^ninent  causes  of  failure 
in  teaching  ?  was  opened  by  W.  H.  Scott,  of  Metropolis,  who  said  we  are  here  not  to 
talk  of  our  school  system,  but  of  the  education  needed  by  our  sons  and  daughters. 
The  education  which  does  not  have  reference  to  the  threefold  nature  of  our  being, 
i.e.,  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  does  not  amount  to  much.  He  thought  one 
great  cause  of  failure  was  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  pay  fair  wages  to 
teachers. 

P.  H.  Kroh  thought  the  cause  of  failure  to  be  the  want  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  subject  of  teaching.  He  said  one  teacher  came  to  be  examined 
who  thought  the  Seven-Hilled  City  was  one  of  the  cities  built  by  the  Children  of 
Israel  in  the  Wilderness.  Parents  think  they  can  not  afford  to  pay  good  teachers 
well,  appearing  to  believe  that  teaching  school  is  like  hauling  wood — the  cheaper 
it  can  be  done,  the  better. 

J.  P.  Slade  said  that  parents  and  directors  were  not  alone  responsible  for  poor 
schools.  He  had  observed  that  teachers  who  qualified  themselves  to  do  good  work 
in  the  school-room  were  in  demand  at  good  wages.  He  had  found  many  boards  of 
directors  willing  to  give  ten  or  twenty  dollars  per  month  above  the  usual  wages, 
if  thereby  they  could  secure  a  good  teacher.  He  thought  that  many  teachers,  and 
county  superintendents  even,  had  come  short  of  doing  their  duty. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dimond,  of  Anna,  was  not  disposed  to  be  so  severe  upon  the  teachers, 
though  he  thought  many  of  them  did  not  improve  as  they  ought  to  do.  They 
were  too  apt  to  become  mere  'routine'  teachers.  No  teacher  should  be  satisfied 
unless  his  scholars  are  really  advancing.  Notwithstanding  the  apathy  on  the 
part  of  many  teachers  and  parents,  our  common  schools  are  not  a  failure. 

Mr.  Woodside  thought  those  teachers  who  could  find  no  reward  in  their  labors 
aside  from  the  reception  of  their  wages  would  always  fail.  But  the  chief  cause  of 
failure  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  education  of  the  moral  nature  did  not  keep  pace 
with  that  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Mr.  Sampson  considered  irregularity  of  attendance  one  prominent  cause  of  fail- 
ure.    The  only  way  to  overcome  it  was  to  labor  with  the  parents  themselves. 

Mr.  Morgan  believed  irregular  attendance  to  be  the  result  of  a  lack  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  teachers  to  make  the  school  attractive. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens 
of  Anna,  met  to  listen  to  Dr.  Bateman's  lecture,  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that 
no  government  composed  of  elements  so  heterogeneous  as  those  composing  ours, 
and  continually  becoming  more  so  by  the  influx  of  the  Chinese,  can  long  endure, 
unless  the  masses  are  educated.  He  said  our  common  schools  were  to  be  the  sal- 
vation of  the  nation,  that  all  the  beneficent  advantages  of  universal  suff"rage  would 
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be  lost,  yea,  worse  than  lost,  unless  i)r()nii>t  and  energi-tie  steps  should  l)e  taken  to 
educate  the  millions  who,  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  are  tlirown  upon  us  uneducat- 
ed and  ignorant.  Our  only  safety  is  in  universal  education,  witliout  wliich  univer- 
sal suffrage  Avill  prove  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Wednesday.— The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  J.  P. 
Slade.    Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  "W.  H.  Scott,  of  Metropolis. 

Messrs.  Yokum,  Sanborn,  and  Blair,  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, and   ]Messrs.   Coolidge,  James,  and  ,  Committee  on  Nomination  of 

Officers. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  What  is  the  education  needed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple? was  opened  by  W.  H.  Scott,  who  said  the  educational  interests  of  our  cities 
are  well  attended  to,  while  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  tlie  coun- 
try districts  is  not  what  it  should  be.  He  thought  that  not  only  should  attention 
be  given  to  the  physical  and  mental  training  of  the  young,  but  a  due  share  should 
be  given  to  moral  instruction.  He  feared  there  was  a  tendency  in  our  schools  to 
ignore  the  moral  natures  of  the  young. 

Mr.  Coolidge  said,  as  this  is  an  educational  meeting,  it  becomes  us  to  consider 
questions  pertaining  to  education.  He  thought  no  set  rules  of  arbitrary  morals,  as 
viewed  by  religious  teachers,  are  what  we  need.    We  need  broad  and  liberal  views. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  the  question  relates  to  the  education  of  the  many,  and  not  the 
few.  All  are  educators.  The  farmer  is  an  educator,  and  the  seed  which  he  drops 
into  the  moral  furrow  which  he  plows  will  bring  a  rich  reward.  The  mother  is 
the  most  important  educator  in  the  world.  We  should  be  careful  to  see  that  child- 
ren who  have  been  well  instructed  at  home  do  not  come  in  contact  with  vice  and 
corruption  after  they  leave  home. 

B.  G.  Roots,  of  Tamaroa,  said  he  would  have  every  child  attach  an  idea  to  every 
sentence  he  reads,  and  would  so  arouse  the  child  that  he  would,  in  a  good  degree, 
obtain  a  fair  understanding  of  his  lesson.  In  this  way  every  branch  of  study  can 
be  made  attractive  and  interesting.  As  children  can  not  grasji  abstractions,  teach- 
ers should,  as  far  as  possible,  make  use  of  objects  witli  wliioli  the  children  are  fa- 
miliar, in  illustrating  the  lessons. 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  Cairo,  thought  the  preceding  sp(;akers  did  not  conlinc  themselves 
to  the  subject  under  discussion.  He  thought  this  talk  al)out  moral  instruction  for- 
eign to  the  question,  and  said  that,  in  order  to  advance  the  interests  of  education, 
we  must  begin  by  the  use  of  practical  means.  You  may  preach  for  ever  to  a 
heathen  of  his  moral  obligations  and  not  benefit  him.  But  put  tools  into  his 
hands  and  show  him  how  to  labor  to  improve  his  condition,  and  yon  confer  a  ben- 
efit. The  success  of  the  Prussian  army  is  the  result  of  the  teachings  of  such  men 
as  Humboldt.  He  said  if  people  would  only  make  tlu'ir  homes  attractive,  buy 
books  for  the  children,  and  take  plenty  of  papers,  their  sons  would  not  leave 
home  and  wander  off  into  the  world  after  cnjoynu'iit,  and  be  so  casilv  led  into  evil 
ways. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dimond,  of  Anna,  said  the  state  must  educate  the  people  and  fit  men 
for  business  and  make  tliem  capable  of  filling  wortliily  tiieir  stations  in  life. 

The  question  Shoidd  females  have  as  high  irar/es  as  mules  for  doinf/  the  same  irork? 
was  introduced  and  briefly  discussed.  All  who  spoke  gave  an  affirmative  answer 
to  the  question,  and  mention  Avas  made  of  the  fact  that  in  at  least  one  city,  St. 
Louis,  females  are  paid  the  same  as  males  for  doing  the  samo  work.     Why  tliey  do 

XVI — 47. 
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not  rccoivo  the  same  in  other  places  was  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Roots,  who  said 
that,  while  it  is  true  tliat  females  make  just  as  good  teachers  as  males,  if  the  people 
want  to  pay  extra  for  a  male  teacher  to  gratify  a  whim,  they  can,  as  there  is  no  law 
to  prevent  it.  Porgies,  on  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  are  so  abundant  that  five  cents' 
worth  go  as  far  in  food  as  fifty  cents'  worth  of  beef-steak.  If  people  prefer  the 
beef-steak,  which  is  no  better  than  porgies,  while  it  is  mucli  more  expensive,  there 
is  no  law  to  prevent  them  from  buying  it. 

AfUrnoon  Session.— ^Insic  by  Misses  Josie  and  Jessie  Phillips,  of  Cairo. 

]\Ir.  B.  W.  Baker,  of  the  Normal  University,  read  a  carefully-prepared  paper  on 
the  Power  of  Words. 

Next  came  a  discussion  of  the  question  Should  the  public-school  system,  of  Illi- 
nois include  other  branches  of  instruction  than  those  enumerated  in  the  ScTwol-Latc  ? 

Mr.  Woodside,  of  Jouesboro,  taking  the  afiirmative,  said  that  Music  should  be 
taught.  Though  not  all  pupils  would  become  musicians,  many  of  them  would, 
while  all  would  be  benefited  by  the  training  and  exercise.  Physiology  should  be 
tau2:ht,  and  the  laws  of  health  should  be  understood.  Some  of  the  branches  now 
tau"-ht  might  be  abridged  in  order  to  teach  Music. 

The  question  was  discussed  by  others,  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  at  least  the 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  Coolidge  thought  no  teacher  ought  to  be  allowed  to  teach  these  higher 
branches,  or  the  elements  of  them,  until  after  obtaining  a  certificate  showing  that 
he  was  qualified  to  teach  them. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Jack,  Principal  of  Decatur  High  School,  read  a  paper  the  subject  of 
which  was  ^^sthetics. 

Following  the  reading  of  this  paper  came  a  discussion  of  the  following: 

li'esolved.  That  the  second -grade  certificate  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Morgan  said  he  would  not  disgrace  a  teacher  with  a  second-grade  certificate. 
He  had  been  superintendent  for  four  years,  and  in  all  that  time  he  did  not  give 
more  than  three  second-grade  certificates.  Certificates  are  seldom  shown  to  direct- 
ors, and  if  they  are,  they  have  no  influence  on  them.  They  should  not  be  given, 
because  they  unnecessarily  wound  teachers'  feelings.  Let  the  test  rest  on  qualifi- 
cation to  teach  the  branches  prescribed. 

Mr.  Ilolderby  said  there  was  not  sufficient  material  in  the  state  to  fill  all  of  the 
schools  with  teachers  deserving  first-grade  certificates.  Teachers  should  liave  at 
least  one  year's  experience  before  receiving  a  first-grade  certificate. 

Mr.  Sampson  said  that  our  State  Superintendent  does  not  grant  State  Certificates 
to  any  who  have  not  had  at  least  three  years  of  experience.  This  rule  was  based 
upon  the  principle  that  practice,  above  mere  scholarship  even,  decides  who  are  and 
Avho  are  not  successful  teachers.  Men  ma}'  be  polished  soliolars  and,  just  for  the 
want  of  practice,  poor  teachers. 

Eveninfj  Session. — A  pajier  on  Primary  Teachinr/,  from  the  periodical  prepared 
by  the  Ladies  of  the  Decatur  Public  Schools,  was  read  hy  Mr.  W.  H.  Hubbel,  of 
Makanda. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  lion.  John  11.  Oberly,  of  Cairo. 
Commencing  by  saying  that  our  school  system  needs  no  defense,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  itself  its  own  best  defen,se,  be  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  a  broader  cul- 
ture and  more  general  diff"usion  of  the  blessings  of  education,  till  every  citizen,  no 
matter  what  his  nationality  or  origin,  shall  become  an  iiitelligent  voter. 
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Thursday. — After  usual  opening  exercises,  a  paper  on  Teaching  Geography,  from 
the  Decatur  Periodical,  was  read  by  Mr.  Sampson,  of  Jonesboro. 

Mr.  Roots,  being  called  upon,  said  that  he  would  consider  the  Association  an  In- 
stitute, and  discuss  the  question  Wliat  shall  he  done  with  the  child  during  his  first  six 
months  or  year  at  school  f  I  would  use  the  slate  almost  exclusively.  I  do  not  use 
the  blackboard  as  much  as  the  slate  with  this  class.  I  delegate  tiie  care,  in  some 
measure,  to  older  scholars,  who  take  pride  in  the  commission,  which  benehts  them 
by  resting  them,  and  practicing  them  in  the  habit  of  instructing  others.  What  do 
we  value  Grant  for  ?  Success.  So  I  value  teachers.  If  they  possess  this  talent, 
they  are  the  ones  to  be  valued  in  society.  You  can  not  teach  a  child  abstractions. 
In  carrying  tens,  I  do  not  stop  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  doing  so,  because  it  is 
beyond  his  comprehension.     He  must  exercise  faith. 

Two  other  articles  from  the  Decatur  Periodical  —  one  on  Teaching  reninamhip 
and  the  other  on  Teaching  History — were  read  by  Misses  Emmons  and  JMiehan. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  Mr.  Coolidge,  presented  the 
following  list  of  officers  for  the  next  year:  Presideid — James  P.  Slade,  of  St. 
Clair  county.  Vice-Presidents — B.  G.  Roots,  of  Perry;  W.  11.  Scott,  of  Massac; 
G.  N.  Halloway,  of  Marion;  N.  P.  Ilolderby,  of  Gallatin ;  J.  C.  Scott,  of  Richland; 
S.  F.  Gilmore,  of  Effingham.  Secretary — II.  S.  English,  of  Alexander.  Treasurer 
—  J.  W.  Blair,  of  Perry.  EjceeuUve  Committee —  T.  A.  E.  llolcoml),  of  Union ;  W. 
C.  Griffith,  of  Clark;  R.  T.  Young,  of  Jackson.     The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to  have  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  at  Carl)c)ndale,  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Southern-Illinois 
Normal  University,  if  circumstances  should  favor  tliis  arrangement;  otherwise,  to 
select  the  week  preceding  the  last  week  in  August  for  holding  tlu'  next  meeting. 

[Want  of  space  forliids  the  insertion  of  llic  scries  of  resohilions  adopted  by  tlie 
convention. — ^Ed.] 

As  a  majority  of  those  'down'  on  (he  i)rogramme  for  exercises  were  not  in  attend- 
ance, it  became  necessary  to  make  out  a  new  order  of  exercises  for  each  day. 

At  13  o'clock  M.  the  Association  adjourned,— with  the  understanding,  however, 
that  all  who  could  not  leave  before  evening  sliould  meet  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  for  a 
sociable,  which  proved  to  be  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  meeting  to  many 
of  the  members,  who  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac(iuainted  with  their 
associates,  and  of  exchanging  views  witli  less  formality  than  tiiey  could  in  the  busi- 
ness sessions,  but  with  no  less  pleasure  and  prolil. 


EDUCATION  A  L     KE  \VS. 

I LLIXOIS. 
Aurora.— The  schools  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  1400,  an  increase  of  TiO 
over  that  of  the  first  week  last  year.  The  numl)cr  of  teachers  is  27,  including  six 
of  the  last  graduating  class  of  the  High  School.  Miss  R.  E.  Wallace,  Training 
Teacher,  who  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  school  at  Oak  Park,  is  succeeded  Ity 
Miss  F.  E.  Lindsley.  The  High  School,  in  care  of  Miss  Reed,  assisted  by  Miss  Shej)- 
ardson,  is  full.  Latin  and  German  have  been  added  to  the  course.  The  outlook 
indicates  a  prosperous  year. 
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Bloomington. — The  schools,  so  far  as  opened,  are  full  to  overflowing.  Four 
buildings  contain  1400  pupils,  two  more  buildings  will  be  occupied  soon,  and  a 
third  about  the  holidays.  The  High  School  contains  140  pupils.  The  present  num- 
ber of  teachers  is  forty,  and  eight  more  will  be  needed  soon.  The  advance  recent- 
ly made  by  Bloomington  in  educational  matters  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  just  received  from  Superintendent  Etter.  He  says,  "Two 
years  ago  we  had  but  few  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  comparatively ;  now  we 
have  all.  Then  there  was  but  one  school-building  fit  to  be  so  called ;  now  we  have 
four  large  ones,  and  three  smaller,  all  in  good  order,  well  ventilated  and  heated, 
supplied  with  almost  every  convenience.  The  board  have  just  purchased  another 
lot,  and  intend  to  erect  another  house  next  spring."  For  this  great  improvement 
the  credit  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  Etter.  The  Board  of  Education  have  shown  their 
appreciation  of  his  labors  by  increasing  his  salarj'  to  |2600. 

Notes  from  Chicago. — The  new  school  year  of  the  city  public  schools  opened 
Sept.  5th,  when  about  28,000  pupils  gathered  themselves  in  charge  of  550  teachers. 
Additional  school  accommodation  for  8500  pupils  has  been  furnished  in  new  build- 
ings since  last  year.  Two  new^  grammar  schools  and  three  primary  have  been  or- 
ganized. A  new  branch  building  in  the  Brown  District  (West  Division)  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  during  the  present  term,  and  is  greatly  needed,  as  there  are 
ten  half-day  divisions  in  that  school.  About  300  pupils  are  waiting  for  seats  in 
the  Moseley  District  (South  Division).     All  the  school-buildings  in  the  South  and 

West  Divisions  are  full,  and  there  is  yet  lack  of  room The  Larrabee  opens 

with  450  pupils.     C.  G.  Stowcll,  Principal;  Maria  H.  Haven,  Head  Assistant 

The  Principals  met  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Saturday,  Sept.  10th, 
and  organized  for  their  Association  work  the  coming  year.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Super- 
intendent, was  reelected  President;  Geo.  Howland,  Vice-President;  and  A.  R. 
Sabin,  Secretary.  This  Association  held  regular  monthly  meetings  last  year,  and, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Superintendent,  did  a  good  deal  of  work,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  will  be  felt  in  the  schools  this  j'car.  An  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Lewis,  of  the  Haven,  Baker,  of  the  Skinner,  and  Heywood, 
of  the  Ogden,  was  chosen  to  arrange  business  for  the  meetings  this  year,  which 
will  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  school  month,  at  9.30  a.m.,  76  Lasalle  St. 
By  the  Constitution,  the  following  constitute  the  regular  membership  of  the  As- 
sociation: J.  L.  Pickard,  LL.D.,  Sup't;  J.  D.  Broomell,  Ass't  Sup't;  S.  Johnston, 
Clerk  of  Board  of  Education;  Jliyh  ScJiool— Geo.  Howland,  A.M.,  Prin.;  E.  C. 
Delano,  Prin.  Normal  Department ;  S.  P.  Wellers,  Teacher  of  Latin ;  S.  H.  Pea- 
body,  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences;  II.  F.  Munroe,  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Natural 
Sciences;  Dr.  Willard,  Teacher  of  History ;  J.  Slocum,  Teacher  of  Mathematics ; 
Albion  Cate,  Teacher  of  Greek;  C.  G.  G.  Paine,  Teacher  of  Mathematics;  Mrs. 
E.  F.  Young,  Prin.  School  of  Practice  and  Normal  Primarj^  Grammar  ScJiools — 
A.  P.  Burteink,  Principal  Dearborn;  N.  T.  Boomer,  Jones;  A.  H.  Vanzwoll, 
Scammon ;  James  Hannan,  Kinzie ;  F.  Hanford,  Franklin ;  B.  R.  Cutter,  Wash- 
ington ;  S.  N.  Griffith,  Moseley ;  J.  K.  Merrill,  Brown ;  O.  T.  Bright,  Foster ;  F. 
S.  Heywood,  Ogden;  A.  R.  Sabin,  Newberry;  Jeremiah  Mahony,  Wells;  I.  S. 
Baker,  Skinner;  Leslie  Lewis,  Haven;  Jas.  H.  Broomell,  Cottage  Grove ;  C.  F. 
Babcock,  Ilolden;  Miss  E.  Lundegreen,  Holstein;  H.  H.  Belfield,  Dore;  Alfred 
Kirk,  Carpenter;  A.  N.  Merriman,   Hayes;  N.  C.  Twining,   Forest  Av. ;  C.  G. 
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Stowell,  Larrabee;  F.  B.  Williams,  Clarke.  Primary  Sclwoh— Mary  J.  Syncn, 
Principal  Pearson  St.;  Hattie  N.  Winchell,  Elizabeth  St.;  Sarah  O.  Babcock, 
Rolling-Mill ;  Mary  E.  S.  Brown,  Walsh  St. ;  Fannie  E.  Flowers,  Mitchell  St. ;  An- 
nie E.  Young,  Elm  St.;  Mary  E.  Reed,  Wentworth  Av. ;  Catliarine  II.  Johason, 
Blue  Island  Av. ;  F.  Emma  Coss,  North  Branch  ;  Nancy  A.  Helm,  Cicero ;  Etta  J. 
Reed,  Calumet  Av. ;  Lizzie  C.Rust,  La.salle  St. ;  Ellen  J.  Kennedy,  Lincoln  St. ;  Mary 
J.  Dewey,  Third  Av.  Friends  of  education  generally  are  cordially  invited  to  attend 
the  monthly  meetings  of  this  Association.  The  Superintendent  announced  that 
our  regular  institute  work  would  be  conducted  in  the  three  sections  of  the  city  as 
follows :  West  Div.,  at  the  Skinner  School ;  South  Div.,  at  the  Haven  School ;  Nortli 
Div.,  Franklin.  They  will  be  in  charge  of  the  principals  of  the  several  sections. 
The  Sept.  Institute  will  be  held  on  the  24th ;  thereafter,  on  the  second  Saturday  of 

each  month High  School — There  are  at  present  twenty  teachers  connected  with 

the  High  School,  besides  four 'High-School  Class' teachers.  Number  of  pupils, 
G;n  :  58  senior  class,  71  first  middle,  149  sec.  middle,  the  remainder  juniors ;  Nor- 
mal Department,  about  80 Mr.  Blackman  has,  during  the  summer,  revised  his 

Graded  Songs,  No.  1,  and  has  added  No.  5  to  the  series,  designed  for  the  High 
School,  with  four-part  studies  arranged  for  mixed  voices.     Mr.  Whittemore,  owing 

to  ill  health,  has  not  resumed  his  school  duties  as  yet German. — German  has 

been  introduced  into  11  of  our  schools.  The  German  Committee  in  the  Board  of 
Education  have  come  to  see  that  a  voluntary  study  in  a  graded  school  is  an  incon- 
gruity. They  arc  therefore  requiring  the  German  to  be  taught  by  divisions,  where 
all  the  children  may  study  it  without  losing  ground  in  their  other  studies.  I  am 
sorry  to  know  that  this  new  movement  is  meeting  with  opposition  among  some  of 
my  brother  principals ;  but  let  me  assure  them,  through  the  Teacher,  that,  after  one 
year's  trial  of  the  above  plan,  I  am  only  surprised  that  they  have  endured  the 
class  plan  so  long.     German  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  annoyance  to  me,  and  I 

would  gladly  see  it  taught  to  every  child  in  our  city Principals  Baker,    Belfield 

and  Merrimau  have  been  seriously  ill  during  the  summer  vacation.  j\Ir.  JMerriman 
is  still  unable  to  resume  school  work Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Lewis  have  the  sym- 
pathy of  their  many  friends  in  the  loss  of  their  only  child. 

Decatur^— The  financial  and  statistical  reports  of  the  schools  for  the  year  18G9 
-'70  are  before  us.  From  them  we, gather  the  following  facts.  Whole  number  of 
pupils  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  2,247 ;  total  enrollment  for  the 
year,  1,770;  average  number  belonging,  1,370;  average  attendance,  1,25)0:  aver- 
age age,  10.:}  years;  number  of  pupils  attending  less  than  four  weeks,  106; 
between  four  and  eight  weeks,  129 ;  between  eight  and  twelve  weeks,  20G ;  between 
twelve  and  sixteen  weeks,  121 ;  number  of  teacliers  employed,  28 ;  average  num- 
ber attending  per  teacher— in  High  School,  27.5 ;  ward  schools,  49.2 ;  cost  of  tuition 
per  pupil,  including  High  School,  upon  average  daily  attendance,  |1:3.22;  cost  of 
same  including  all  expenses  and  interest  paid,  $22.72. 

GALEsnuKC— The  .schools  commenced  with  a  little  over  1400  pupils  and  27 
teachers.  Special  teachers  of  Penmanship  and  German  have  been  employed. 
Regular  instruction  in  Music  has  l)een  incorporated  into  the  course  of  study, 
and  a  teacher  in  that  branch  also  has  been  employed.  There  are  two  colored 
schools.    The  schools  have  but  five  full  Iiours  in  each  day's  session.    All  (lelin(iuenta 
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are  detained  half  an  hour  withhi  the  school-room.    Tlio  teacliers  are  to  meet  once 
a  week  in  the  evening  for  reading  and  elocutionary  drill. 

J.vcKsoNViiJ.E. —  Superintendent  Olcott  is  hard  at  Avork  acquainting  himself  with 
the  duties  of  his  new  situation.    The  High  School  has  about  80  pupils. 

Jdi.ikt. — A  correspondent  writes  us  as  follows :  "The  public  schools  of  Joliet 
opened  on  the  fifth  instant,  with  a  full  corps  of  teachers.  The  attendance  is 
larger  than  ever  before,  and  great  unanimity  and  good  feeling  seem  to  exist  con- 
cerning school  matters.  The  school-buildings  have  been  repaired  and  beautifully 
decorated  during  vacation.  Two  new  school-houses  have  been  erected  the  past 
year.  This  city  now  employs  twenty-four  (24)  teachers  and  a  superintendent. 
Probably,  as  the  year  advances,  two  more  teachers  will  be  added  to  the  corps- 
The  schools  are  tlioroughly  organized  and  graded,  the  discipline  is  effective,  and 
every  thing  systematic."     Charles  I.  Parker  is  City  Superintendent. 

Litchfield. — The  report  of  the  schools  of  this  city  gives  a  total  enrollment  for 
the  past  year  of  953  pupils ;  an  average  number  belonging  of  586 ;  attending,  638. 
The  corps  of  teachers  comprises  Mr.  B.  F.  Hedges,  with  tvi^elve  assistants.  The 
best  possible  comment  on  the  liberality  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  teachers  is  the  fixet  that  the  latter  were  unanimously  reappointed,  at  in- 
creased salaries. 

Normal. — The  Normal  University  opened  on  the  12th  ult.,  with  an  attendance 
of  325  pupils  in  the  Normal  department,  64  in  the  High-School  department,  60  in 
Grammar  department,  and  25  in  Primary  department ;  total,  474.  The  experience 
of  the  University  justifies  the  expectation  of  an  addition  of  from  ten  to  twenty -five 
per  cent,  in  the  different  departments  during  the  first  week.  Eight  of  the  thirteen 
gentlemen  graduating  in  the  last  class  of  the  Normal  department,  and  one  from 
the  High-School  department,  are  teaching,  at  salaries  varying  from  $1000  to  $1200 
a  year.  By  the  catalogue  just  issued,  we  notice  that  during  the  past  year  the  Uni- 
versity had  27  students  in  the  graduating  class ;  84  who  have  finished  more  than 
one  year's  study  and  less  than  three ;  and  318  who  have  done  less  than  one  year's 
work.  The  total  number  in  the  Normal  department  was  429 ;  in  the  High-School, 
76 ;  in  the  Grammar  School,  200 ;  and  in  the  Intermediate  and  Primary  School, 
52 ;  Miss  Horton,  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  engaged  as  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Pillsbury.     Pres.  Edwards  has  returned  from  Europe. 

Peoria. —  From  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  we 
gather  the  following  items.  Total  number  of  seats  in  public-school  buildings, 
2,545 ;  number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years, 
7,581 ;  number  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one,  the  former  being  the 
age  at  which  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  schools,  6,913 ;  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
3,019;  average  number  belonging,  2,213;  average  daily  attendance,  2,090;  per 
cent,  of  attendance,  94.4;  per  cent,  of  average  numl)er  belonging  upon  whole  num- 
ber enrolled,  73.3;  per  cent,  of  average  number  belonging  upon  number  of  school 
age,  32 ;  tardinesses  per  pupil  upon  average  number  belonging,  1.6 ;  average  num- 
ber belonging  in  High  School,  55 ;  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  per  teacher — 
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in  High  School,  16;  in  District  Schools,  43.  Salaries  paid  during  the  year 
were  — to  male  teachers  —  one,  $1900;  five,  $1300;  to  female  teachers  — one, 
$900;  one,  $600;  two,  $550;  four,  $525;  two,  $500;  six,  $475;  fourteen,  450;  five, 
$425;  four,  $400;  ten,  375.  Cost  per  pupil  on  total  cnrolln^ent,  $13.91  ;  on  num- 
ber belonging,  $18.97 ;  on  daily  attendance,  $20.09.  The  report  of  Superintendent 
Dow  contains  a  statement  of  <the  work  of  the  year  and  tlio  present  condition  of 
the  schools,  and  valuable  suggestions  for  their  future  management.  The  schools 
have  opened  the  new  term  witli  full  attendance  and  mucli  more  encouraging  pros- 
pects than  for  several  years. 

QuiNCY. — The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year  just  closed  is  on 
our  table.  We  take  from  it  the  following  items.  Amount  paid  during  the  year 
for  teachers'  salaries,  $15,949.35.  Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  2,902 ;  average 
number  belonging,  1,536;  average  attendance,  1,318.  The  average  number  belong- 
ing was  53  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment ;  the  average  attendance  was  44  per  cent, 
of  the  enrollment ;  fifteen  per  cent,  of  those  drawing  public  momey  were  en- 
rolled in  school ;  and  the  average  attendance  was  13  per  cent,  of  the  same  number. 
The  average  age  was  10^  years.  Average  number  of  teachers  employed  for  the 
present  year,  with  their  salaries,  is,  one  gentleman  at  ^1500,  one  at  $1000,  one  at 
$900 ;  one  lady  at  $650,  one  at  $600,  nine  at  $450,  nineteen  at  $400,  and  two  at 
$380.  During  the  past  year  the  number  was  one  gentleman  at  $1500,  one  at  $1200, 
two  ladies  at  $550,  two  at  $450,  seven  at  $435,  seventeen  at  $400,  and  four  at  $380. 
The  new  year  opens  flivorably.  The  High  School  contains  84  pupils.  A  new 
and  splendid  building,  the  Franklin  School  house,  now  nearly  completed,  is  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  public  schools,  and,  when  opened,  it  will  be 
occupied  largely  by  pupils  now  attending  private  schools,  For  several  years  the 
school-system  of  the  city  has  been  growing  stronger,  and  now  it  has  brighter  pros- 
pects than  ever  before. 

RocKFORD. — We  have  received  from  Henry  Freeman,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  East-Rockford,  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  brief  and  pointed, 
forcibly  presenting  some  important  suggestions.  Among  others  are  —  monthly 
pay  of  teachers,  fencing  High-School  grounds,  better  pay  for  teachers,  greater  pro- 
vision for  the  wants  of  the  schools  generally.  Tlie  average  enrollment  of  pupils 
under  his  control  is  about  one  thousand. 

Shelbyvili.e.— The  graded  schools,  under  the  superintendence  of  our  friend 
Jephthah  Hobbs,  are  opening  with  all  accommodations  filled.  The  prejudice  which 
existed  against  the  .system  when  first  establish"d  has  worn  awaj'.  Mi:  T.  J.  ]\[ouser 
s  Principal  of  the  High  School. 

Springfield.— The  .schools  opened  on  the  5th  ult.,  under  most  favorable  omens, 
a  very  large  number  being  in  attendance.  The  High  School  opens  with  about  180 
pupils.  Mr.  Bennett,  the  new  Superintendent,  takes  hold  of  the  work  Avith  a  will, 
and  promises  to  be  popular.  There  is  among  the  teachers  generally  an  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  whch  has  never  been  excelled. 

Cook  County  Normal  Sciiooi-  has  85  students  in  the  Xormal  department,  60 
in  the  High-School,  and  a1)()Ut  fifty  each  in  the  Intermediate  and  Primary  depart- 
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ments.  The  school  has  Just  taken  possession  of  its  new  and  sph'ndkl  house,  erect- 
ed at  a  cost  of  about  ^100,000.  The  edifice  was  dedicated  on  the  22d  ult.  Tlie 
dedicatory  address  was  inade  by  lion.  Lyman  Trunil)ull.  Speeches  were  made  ?jy 
Mr.  Bhitliardl,  President  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors;  A.  G.  Lane,  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools;  .J.  L.  Pickard,  Sup't  Schools,  Chicago;  President  Edwards, 
of  Normal  University;  Alderman  Woodard,  of  Chicago,  and  others. 

Peoria  County  Normal. — The  new  year  of  this  school  has  coumienced  with 
fuller  attendance  than  ever  before.  The  Training  Department  has  been  enlarged, 
and  an  additional  teacher.  Miss  Nellie  Pringle,  of  Fredonia  Normal  School,  N.Y., 
has  been  engaged. 

Fkkky  Hat-l. — AVc  learn  that  the  Ladies'  Department  of  Lake-Forest  Universi- 
ty', Ferry  ILill,  Hon.  E.  P.  Weston,  Principal,  is  opening  its  second  year  iwith 
a  large  attendance  and  the  most  flattering  prospects.  This  institution  was  estab- 
lished to  meet  a  demand  not  previously  supplied,  and  is  receiving  a  fine  i)atrou- 
age,  corresponding  with  its  excellent  facilities.  Its  location,  equipment,  and  man- 
agement, combine  to  insure  it  a  large  success. 

University  of  Chicago. — The  college  year  opened  the  12th  of  September, 
with  a  larger  addition  of  new  students  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  last  cata- 
logue contained  the  names  of  34G  young  men,  in  all  the  departments.  Of  this 
number  55  belong  to  the  Law  School.  No  one  of  the  various  Medical  or  Theologi- 
cid  schools  of  the  city  has  yet  become  incorporated  with  the  University.  This 
3'oung  institution  has,  apparently,  a  brilliant  future  before  it.  Already,  in  the  few 
years  of  its  existence,  it  has  acquired  n,  highly-respectable  position  among  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  country.  The  President,  Dr.  J.  C.  Burroughs,  is  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  tact,  both  as  a  general  manager  and  as  a  teacher.  Among 
the  professors  are  several  men  of  national  reputation.  The  great  telescope  is 
among  the  chief  'sights'  of  Chicago.  During  the  past  year,  the  fiimous  Ilengsten- 
berg  Library — a  rare  collection  of  over  12,000  volumes — has  been  added  to  the 
other,  already  numerous,  facilities  for  a  superior  education.  With  several  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  city  deeply  interested  in  its  prosperity  and  growth,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  can  hardly  fail  to  l)ccome  a  great  power,  not  only  in  our  state  but 
in  our  entire  land. 

QuiNC^Y  College. — Bj'  the  catalogue  of  this  institution  for  1801)-"70,  we  learn 
that  in  the  Collegiate  department  the  number  of  students  for  the  year  was  — 
Freshmen,  33 ;  Sophomores,  15 ;  Juniors,  3 ;  Seniors,  4.  The  Preparatory  depart- 
ment numbered  90;  Commercial,  87 ;  Model  School,  66 ;  total,  258.  The  new  year 
opened  September  5th,  wath  an  unusually  large  attendance  from  the  rural  districts. 
Besides  the  preparatory,  scientific  and  classical  courses,  there  is  a  normal  course 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  intending  to  teach.  The  system  of  formal  and 
regular  marking  is  discarded.  All  students  are  examined  once  a  month,  and  their 
class  standing  thereby  determined,  according  to  which  they  are  every  month  re- 
seated in  their  recitation-rooms.  There  are  also  public  test  examinations  at  the 
end  of  each  term,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Only  those  who,  in  these  examin- 
ations, maintain  standing  in  their  classes  above  a  certain  grade  arc  allowed  to  com- 
pete for  honors. 
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lN!*TlTrTKS. 

An  intcr-countj-  institute,  for  tlui  countii's  of  Kane,  Kendall,  DoKalb,  r.asiUc, 
Lee,  Bureau,  and  Ogle,  -will  be  luld  at^Iendota  on  the  Hth,  t>th  and  7th  of  the  pres- 
ent month.     The  following  is  the  published  programiuo. 

Fird  Day.—l.  Devotional  Exercises,  I4  hour.  3.  Organization,  ^^  hour.  3. 
Use  of  Teachers  Institute  and  JVonnal  Brills.  Remarks  by  Superintendents  G.  8. 
Wedgwood,  -of  Lasalle,  and  II.  P.  Hall,  of  DeKalb,  I4  hour  each ;  followed  by  a 
general  discussion,  i.^  hour.  4.  Music,  I4  hour.  5.  Elocution,  i^  hour,  with  illus- 
trative Readings  and  Recitations  by  Miss  Churchill,  of  Chicago. 

Second  Day. — 1.  Devotional  exercises,  with  singing,  I4  hour.  '2.  Primary  In- 
struction, "^.y  hour,  by  Miss  F.  Lindsley,  of  Aurora,  'i.  School  Classification  :  How 
shall  we  organize  and  classify  a  school  on  first  commencing  a  term  or  year*  by  Su- 
perintendents Geo.  B.  Charles,  of  Kane,  and  J.  II.  Preston,  of  Lee,  ,14  hour  each ; 
).<  hour  general  discussion.  Recess,  15  minutes.  4.  How  shall  we  secure  uniform- 
ity in  Examination  of  Teachers?  by  Superintendents  A.  Ethridge,  of  Bureau, 
and  J.  R.  3IarshalI,  of  Kendall,  I4  hour  each ;  J^  hour  general  discussion.  After- 
noon.— 1.  Music,  34  hour.  3.  Grammar,  and  how  it  should  be  taught,  by  Profs. 
Powell,  of  Aurora,  and  Henry  L.  Boltwood,  of  Princeton,  'f^  hour  each.  Recess, 
5  minutes.  3.  What  is  the  best  method  of  conducting  Examinations?  by  Super- 
intendent Wells,  of  Ogle  County,  ^o  h^^in";  '2  hour  general.  Recess,  5  minutes. 
4.  Theory  and  Art  of  "Teaching,  by  Hon.  (.1.  W.  Quereau,  of  Aurora,  and  Prof 
Clark,  of  Ottawa,  ^.i  hour  each. 

TJdrd  Day. — 1.  Devotional,  with  ^lusic,  I4  hour.  '2.  Should  Child ren from  C  to 
15  years  of  age  be  compelled  to  attend  our  Public  ScJioolsf  by  Capt.  J.  II.  Freeman, 
of  Polo,  and  II.  O.  Snow,  of  Batavia,  ^^  hour  each ;  i.^  hour  general  di  bate.  ;{. 
Lecture,  }.y  hour,  on  School-Jioom  Physiology,  by  Dr.  L.  llurd,  Earlville.  Reciss,  5 
minutes.  Should  the  BibU  be  raul  as  a  school  ex<'rcise  in  all  the  public  schools  of  this 
state?  Affirmative — A.  J.  Sawyer,  of  Sandwich;  Negative — J.  Ivor  3I(>nlgomery, 
of  Somonauk,  I4  hour  each;  general  discussion,  'o  hour.  5.  Report  of  Conunit- 
tee  on  Resolutions,  etc.     G.  Critic's  Report. 

There  will  be  a  lecture  the  first  evening  by  Miss  Churchill,  and  the  second 
by  Hon.  G.  W.  Quereau.  .1.  Ivok  Montoomkkv,  Secy  of  Com. 

Fulton  County. — The  County  Institute  was  hekl  during  the  last  wetk  in 
August.  A  very  full  programme  for  each  day  had  been  neatly  printed  beforehand. 
Those  named  upon  it  and  who  were  present  gave,  by  their  previous  preparation, 
an  unusual  degree  of  interest  to  the  occasion.  Those  named  and  absent  received 
especial  notice  in  the  shape  of  a  unanimous  vote  of  censure.  More  such  out- 
spoken sentiment  of  teachers  in  rc^gard  to  like  failures  would  raise  the  jirofession 
decidedly  in  the  estimate  of  its  own  members.  So  long  as  tlie  profession  meekly 
allows  itself  to  be  imposed  ui)on  in  such  way,  so  long  will  it  lack,  to  a  great  extent, 
that  element  of  self-respect  whieli  will  give  it  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent 
public.  Tlie  exercises,  evening  lectures  included,  wt-re  givin  by  teaeliers  of  the 
county.  A  unanimous  and  hearty  vote  of  tlianks  was  given  to  Superintendent 
Bento'n  for  his  assiiluous  labors  in"  discharge  of  liis  oflieial  duties.  Tills  was  a  de- 
served compliment  to  an  ellieient  ollieer.  Tlie  whole  expenses  of  tlie  institute 
were  sf!  14.50.  M  its  close  an  examinaticm  was  held,  at  which  six  .second-grade  and 
three  first-grade  certiticates  were  given.  ,1.  H.  Uraham  was  made  President  for 
the  next  year.     The  total  attendance  of  teachers  was  .sixty-three. 
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Jackson  County. — The  second  session  of  the  Jackson  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute convened  at  Carbondale,  August  22d,  and  continued  in  session  five  days. 
The  altendiincc  was  small,  yet  the  exercises  were  very  interesting.  Chiss  drills 
were  given  in  AritJiuietk,  by  R.  J.  Young,  of  Murphysboro;  in  Ornmmar,hy 
Theodore  James,  of  Grand  Tower;  in  Reading,  by  H.  T.  Wright,  and  in  Phonic 
Analysis,  by  G.  D.  Yokom,  both  of  Carbondale.  At  the  close  of  the  institute  a 
public  e.xamination  was  given.  The  public  schools  of  Carbondale  are  superin- 
tended by  G.  D.  Yokom;  c)f  Murphysboro,  by  R.  J.  Young;  and  of  Grand  Tower, 
by  Theodore  James.  These  gentlemen  are  experienced  teachers,  who  have  re- 
ct-ntly  moved  into  Southern  Illinois.  To  good  teachers  there  are  good  openings  in 
Egypt.  Dr.  Ford,  our  new  County  Superintendent,  is  making  a  very  efficient  offi- 
cer. His  examinations  of  teachers  are  close  and  critical.  None  but  qualified 
teachers  can  secure  certificates  in  Jackson  county.  Jackson. 

LooAK  County. — The  indications  are  that  a  larger  number  of  districts  than  usual 
will  have  nine  months'  school  this  year.  Lincoln,  having  five  thousand  inhabitants, 
has  just  completed  an  elegant  and  commodious  school-building,  at  a  cost  of  ^42,000. 
"■JMie  school  board  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Prof.  Wilkinson, 
late  of  Jacksonville,  as  superintendent  of  the  schools.  Atlanta  is  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample in  the  matter  of  new  school-buildings.  Her  new  building  in  progress  of 
erection  will  be  neat  and  attractive  enough,  and  sufficiently  large,  without  an  ex- 
travagant expenditure.  When  completed,  it  will  seat  550  pupils,  and  will  have  cost 
only  about  .$25,000.  Geo.  J.  Turner  is  Principal  of  the  Atlanta  schools.  The  next 
session  of  our  Teachers'  Institute  begins  at  Lincoln  on  Monday,  October  24th,  and 
will  continue  through  the  week.  l.  t. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(")  Tins  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Chase  &  Stuart  Classical  Series,  and  is 
put  up  in  the  same  neat  and  compact  style  as  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  pre- 
vious!}^ issued.  The  type  and  paper,  the  binding,  and  the  convenient  size  of  these 
books,  will  at  once  secure  for  them  a  favorable  reception.  The  text  is  based  upon 
the  oldest  and  best  manuscripts ;  the  notes  are  carefully  and  judiciously  prepared, 
and  are  well  filled  with  grammatical  references  and  explanations  of  construction. 
Although  Saliust  shows  a  decided  partiality  for  antique  forms  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression, 3'et  tliere  is  much  to  commend  his  writings  to  the  student.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  his  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  more  generally  read  in  our  preparatory 
schools ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  not  be  an  improvement  to  sub- 
stitute them  for  a  portion  of  the  unreasonable  amount  of  Virgil  required  for  ad- 
mission to  many  of  our  colleges.  c. 

C^)  Tins  volume  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  taste  and  skill  displayed  in  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  preparation  of  many  of  our  school-books  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  beautifully  printed,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  the  best  of  style.  In 
external  appearance  it  is  a  vast  remove  from  the  Latin  Grammars  as  known  to  our 
fathers.  Woods's  translation  of  Madvig  has  been  in  use  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  has  received  the  highest  commendation  from  classical  scholars  both  in 
tliis  country  and  in  England.  The  present  edition  has  been  revised,  and  in  many 
places  retranslated,  by  Prof.  Thacher,  of  Yale  College,  and  contains  all  the  addi- 
tions and  improvements  made  hy  the  author  himself  in  his  last  edition  of  1867. 
AVith  the  growing  disposition  among  teachers  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  begin- 
ner a  mere  manual  of  Latin  Grammar,  which  shall  seek  simply  to  make  him  fa- 
miliar with  the  leading  forms  and  usages  of  the  language,  such  a  work  as  this  of 
IMadvig's  is  indispensable  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  is  exhaustive  and  complete, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  teachers  and  advanced  students.  It  has  no 
equal  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 

(^"7  C.  Salu'Stii  Crispi  Catilina  et  .Jugurtha:  with  explanatory  notes,  lexicon,  etc.    By 

Geo.  Stuart,  A.M.    Eldredge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia. 
(")  A  Latin  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Schools.    By  I.  N.  Madvig.    Translated  by  Rev. 

Geo.  Woods,  and  revised  by  Thomas  A.  Thacher,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Yale  College. 

Giun  Brotliers  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOLS, 


Mk.  Editor:  In  the  summary  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Gray,  'of  the  signs  of  the  times  from  the  lookout  of  the  late  conven- 
tion' at  Cleveland,  the  following  statement  occurs: 

"State  Normal  Schools  had  their  advocates,  while  the  conviction  was 
general  that  hitherto  they  have  signally  tailed,  and  that  they  can  not, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  relied  upon  as  a  jDrincij^al  instrumentality 
in  securing  the  end  proposed.  Teachers'  Institutes,  carrying  home  to 
the  masses  the  most  essential  information,  and  giving  knowledge  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching,  certainly  had  much  more  general,  if  not  uni- 
versal, favor;  and  to  my  mind  this  is  a  significant  indication," 

In  respect  to  these  rather  rash  assertions  will  you  allow  me  to  re- 
mark : 

First,  that  if  the  conviction  at  the  Cleveland  convention  was  gen- 
eral that  State  Normal  Schools  had  'signally  failed',  it  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  two  days  should  have  been  occupied  by  the  representatives 
of  these  failures  in  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  the  further 
extension  and  development  of  the  system.  If  that  conviction  was  gen- 
eral, it  is  strange  that  gentlemen  like  yourself,  Messrs.  Ogden,  x\rey, 
Sheldon,  Rounds,  Dickinson,  Hagar,  and  others,  who  were  prominently 
connected  with  the  convention,  did  not  hear  of  it  until  the  fact  appeared 
in  print  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Gray.  For  one,  while  mingling 
somewhat  actively  and  quite  generally  among  the  assembled  educatoi-s, 
I  did  not  hear  even  a  single  hint  of  any  such  conviction.  Certainly  no 
public  expression  was  made  to  warrant  so  preposterous  and  sweeping 
an  inference.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  prudent  educator, 
with  the  history  of  State  Normal  Schools  for  the  past  thirty-two  years 
before  him,  would  risk  his  reputation  for  intelligence  upon  this  subject 
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by  making  so  unwarranted  an  assertion  as  that  they  have  '  signally 
failed'. 

Secondly.  The  first  State  Normal  School  in  this  country  was  estab- 
lished in  1838.  So  far  from  having  signally  failed,  it  still  lives  and 
prospers.  And  nearly  all  of  the  northern,  with  several  of  the  southern 
states,  have  established  and  are  liberally  supporting  similar  institutions. 
From  one  such  school  in  1838,  the  number  has  increased  to  nearly  fifty 
in  1870.  Every  year  witnesses  additions  to  the  number.  More  have 
been  put  in  ojDcration  during  the  last  five  years  than  during  the  preced- 
ing twenty.  If  State  Normal  Schools  are  signal  failures,  how  is  the 
fact  of  this  rapid  increase  to  be  accounted  for? 

Thirdly.  The  State  of  New  York,  from  a  single  Normal  School  in 
1844,  with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000,  has  'signally  failed'  by 
inaugurating  six  others,  with  an  annual  appropriation  of  nearly 
8150,000.  Wisconsin  has  established  three  within  the  past  five  years, 
two  of  which  are  in  successful  operation,  and  she  has  accumulated  a 
fund  for  their  support  valued  at  $1,000,000.  Minnesota  has,  within  the 
same  period,  established  three,  all  of  which  are  eminently  successful. 
This  young  state  has  appropriated  from  her  treasury  the  sum  of 
$200,000,  during  the  time  named,  for  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  these  agencies  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Indiana  has  done  nobly 
at  Terre  Haute.  And  your  own  Illinois, —  does  she  pronounce  Ed- 
wards and  his  grand  achievements  at  Bloomington  a  '  signal  failure '  ? 
If  so,  why  that  splendid  endowment  at  Carbondale?  why  that  im- 
posing dedication  in  Cook  county,  a  few  days  since  ?  Verily,  if  the 
sentiment  at  Cleveland  was  as  x*epresented  by  your  correspondent,  the 
convention  ought  to  have  resolved  itself  into  a  historical  society,  for 
the  special  investigation  of  the  literature  of  this  subject. 

Fourthly.  Your  correspondent  says :  "  It  was  apparent  that  it  is  the 
public  sense  that  teaching  must  be  made  a  profession,"  etc.  Exactly 
so.  And  how  has  that  truth,  proclaimed  a  generation  ago  by  Mann, 
Gallaudet,  Stowe,  Page,  and.  other  representative  educators,  become  a 
part  of  the  'public  sense'?  Through  the  actual  results  achieved  main- 
ly by  the  State  Normal  Schools.  The  public  sense  has  at  last  begun  to 
discern  the  vast  diflercnce  between  a  trained  and  an  untrained  teacher. 
It  begins  to  be  perceived  that  there  is  a  profound  philosophy  at  the 
foundation  of  this  great  work  of  developing  human  character  —  the 
true  end  of  education ;  that  teaching  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts ; 
that  its  basis  is  exact  science,  and  that  the  knowledge  and  skill  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  dischai-ge  of  its  duties  can  not  be  picked  up  in  a 
few  days  at  a  Teachers'  Institiite,  however  valuable  these  agencies  may 
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be  in  their  way.  It  is  bccomiug  more  appai-ent  to  the  '  puhHc  sense ' 
that  a  professionally-educated  teacher  must  become  so  by  a  careful, 
systematic  and  painstaking  course  of  preparation,  sucli  as  a  Normal 
School  only  can  impart.  No  man  who  has  carefully  studied  the  history 
of  these  important  agencies,  through  all  their  struggles  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  obstacles  which  ignorance,  prejudice  and  malice  could  invent, 
can  with  any  show  of  justice  pronounce  them  a  signal  fuilure. 

Fifthly.  If  your  correspondent  implies  by  a  signal  failure  tliat  a  few 
of  these  institutions,  scattered  over  half  the  area  of  the  republic,  have 
not  been  able  to  supply  a  hundred  thousand  teachers  for  as  many  schools, 
he  can  technically  justify  his  assumption.  But  in  that  case  the  assump- 
tion itself  is  preposterous;  for  they  were  never  designed,  never  ex- 
pected, to  accomplish  impossibilities.  Tliey  were  expected  to  prove, 
what  they  have  proven  conclusively,  that,  as  a  class,  teachers  specially 
trained  for  their  work  are  greatly  superior  to  those  who  are  not  thus 
prepared.  They  were  designed  at  first  as  an  experiment  to  demon- 
strate a  great  principle  of  educational  policy .  They  were  expected  to 
train  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  voidd  imp>rove  the  average  qual- 
ity of  yet  other  teachers  whom  they  might  instruct  in  turn,  and  of 
others  still,  with  whom  they  would  come  in  contact  in  the  institutes, 
associations,  and  conventions.  They  were  expected  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  teaching  in  the  communities  where  they  miglit  be  located, 
by  furnishing  good  models  of  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline, 
and  by  sending  out  teachers  thoroughly  furnished  for  their  Avork.  And 
nobly  have  they  answered  their  design,  fully  have  they  vindicated  the 
sagacity  and  wisdom  of  the  far-seeing  men  who  have  struggled  so  man- 
fully and  long  to  place  them  in  an  assured  position.  Said  Horace  ]\[ann 
in  one  of  the  last  letters  he  ever  penned,  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  American  Normal-School  Association  at  its  meeting  in  1859,  "How 
vividly  do  I  remember  the  time  when  this  cause  emitted  its  first  glim- 
mering twilight  ray !  Now  its  glorious  orb  is  ascending  toward  the 
meridian."  And  so  the  truth  is  marching  on.  State  Normal  Schools 
are  not  a  signal  failure,  but  a  signal  success.  They  are  no  longer  an 
experiment,  but  an  accomplished  fact.  The  only  danger  which  men- 
aces them  is  that  inexperienced  and  incompetent  persons  may  be  placed 
in  charge  of  them,  and  thus  divert  them  from  their  true  aim  as  profess- 
ional seminai-ies  for  teachers.  But  that  will  be  tlie  fault  of  their  man- 
agers, and  not  any  intrinsic  defect  in  the  i)iinciples  which  underlie  them. 

I  fully  accept  the  theory  enunciated  in  the  third  proposition  of  your 
correspondent,  that  '  the  state  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  country '.     And  the  state  must  take  the  consequences  of 
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this  responsibility,  at  whatever  necessary  cost.  If  it  be  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  establish  and  support  a  system  of  common  schools,  it  is 
derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  omits  to  provide  for  the  schools  thus  created 
'able  masters,  worthy  of  the  high  vocation  of  instructing  the  people'. 
It  is  its  duty  to  establish  and  liberally  support  normal  schools  enough 
to  supply  every  school  with  a  competent  teacher.  Teachers'  Institutes 
are  good  enough,  as  far  as  they  go.  But,  '  in  the  nature  of  the  case', 
they  do  not  and  can  not  go  far  enough,  by  a  long  distance.  If  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  is  so  evanescent  and  superficial  a  thing  that  it  can 
be  picked  up  by  attendance  upon  a  few  institutes,  then  education  is  it- 
self a  sham  and  a  delusion.  These  are  the  convictions  that  are  becom- 
ing general,  outside  of  the  Cleveland  Convention  at  least.  Hence  Ave 
are  witnessing  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Normal-School  System,  and  it 
will  continue  to  expand  until  it  is  made  capable  of  compassing  the 
larger  design  of  becoming  a  principal  instrumentality  in  securing  the 
end  proposed  —  an  adequate  supply  of  well-trained,  skillful  teachers. 

Finally.  If  Mr.  Gray  misconstrued  the  criticisms  passed  upon  our 
State  Normal  Schools  at  the  convention  as  a  judgment  of  signal  fail- 
ure, by  the  same  criterion  he  will  be  compelled  to  class  our  common 
schools,  graded  and  ungraded,  in  the  same  category.  They  are  far 
from  having  worked  up  to  their  theory  or  answered  fully  their  design. 
They,  too,  are  imperfect.  Our  colleges  are  imperfect.  All  human  in- 
strumentalities are  imperfect.  Are  they  therefore  signal  failures  ?  We 
think  not.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  detect  their  defects  and  patiently  and 
hopefully  to  labor  for  their  improvement,  until  their  highest  possibilities 
for  usefulness  are  reached,  or  imtil  we  can  devise  some  better  plan  to 
accomplish  their  beneficial  purposes. 

AVM.  F.  PHELPS. 

state  Kormal  Scliool,  Wiyiona,  Minnesota,  Oct.  10,  1S70. 


MORALS      AND      MANNERS 


BY  J.  L.  PICKARD. 


It  is  some  times  asserted  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  public  school  is 
not  up  to  a  healthful  standard  —  that  it  is  unsafe  to  intrust  the  educa- 
tion of  children  to  such  an  agency.  Some,  who  fear  not  so  much  its  im- 
moral tendencies,  claim  to  find  great  cause  for  alarm  in  the  lack  of  aes- 
thetic culture  —  in  the  nesflect  of  'manners'. 
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That  there  is  some  truth  in  the  assertion,  and  some  occasion  for 
alarm,  can  not  be  denied.  It  is  not  my  jHirpose  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  to  some  extent  both  morals  and  manners  are  neglected.  But  I  may 
with  propriety  ask  the  question  Is  any  other  kind  of  school  entirely 
free  from  liability  to  similiar  criticism?  Are  the  home  influences,  of 
those  families,  even,  who  will  not  patronize  public  schools  because  of 
their  immoral  tendencies,  always  and  ever  pure?  Do  privati3  tutors 
and  governesses  succeed  better  than  public  teachers  in  inspiring  their 
pupils  with  a  love  of  virtue  and  of  manly  deportment?  Are  vicious 
practices  and  boorish  habits  entire  strangers  to  our  colleges,  seminaries, 
and  boarding-schools?  Experience  and  observation  will  warrant  the 
answer  No.  Nor  should  I  be  surprised  to  hear  from  them  an  emphasized 
No! 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  public  school  which 
makes  it  more  objectionable  than  any  other.  Pupils  are  about  the  same 
the  world  over.  They  yield  more  readily  to  degrading  influences, 
hence  elevating  influences  must  be  made  the  stronger.  The  home  and 
the  school,  the  parent  and  the  teacher,  must  be  at  one.  The  public 
school  afibrds  the  same  op2:)ortunity  for  this  concert  of  action  as  does 
any  private  school.  Where,  then,  lies  the  blame,  if  our  public  schools 
are  not  as  high-toned  in  ipo'mt  of  morals,  as  exact  in  matters  of  deport- 
ment, as  are  others  ?  Is  it  in  the  pupils  ?  May  not  my  children  find  as 
corrupt  associates  in  a  private  school  as  in  a  public  school  ?  May  not 
the  very  impression  that  all  they  meet  in  the  former  are  pure-minded 
and  refined  put  them  ofi"  their  guard,  so  that  they  are  more  easily  en- 
snared ?  Is  it  safe  to  assume  that  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  who  are 
able  to  furnish  them  private  tuition,  are  any  more  virtuous  than  the 
children  of  the  poor ?  They  may  have  more  polish;  but  have  they 
more  culture  ?  Will  a  corrupt  heart  covered  by  a  smooth  manner  have 
any  less  influence  than  the  same  corrupt  heart  in  a  forbidding  exterior? 
Is  it  in  the  teachers  ?  Our  teachers,  as  a  class,  can  not  be  surpassed  in 
moral  qualities  or  in  refinement  of  manner.  Nor  are  the  exceptions  to 
such  a  statement  less  rare  in  professors  and  preceptresses  than  in  our 
plain  common-school  teachers. 

If  public  schools  are  not  what  they  should  be  and  what  they  are  capable 
of  becoming,  may  we  not  find  the  reason  in  the  withholding  of  patron- 
age on  the  part  of  those  who  know  so  well  what  a  good  school  should 
be,  and  prize  so  highly  and  so  justly  refined  manners  and  a  correct 
life? 
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TWO   WAYS  OF   DOING  SCHOOL-AVORK.— VI. 


BY  E.   L.  WELLS. 


jNfiss  F.is  a  very  kind  teacher.  She  hel^ss  her  pupils  over  every  ob- 
struction in  theii-  rugged  j)ath  to  knowledge.  She  pronounces  for 
them  the  difficult  words,  and  gives  them  three  or  four  trials  in  spelling 
them.  She  solves  for  them  the  difficult  problems  —  which,  in  the  diffi- 
cult book  they  use,  are  nearly  the  whole  of  them, —  and  she  excuses  them 
from  learning  the  rules  of  arithmetic  and  the  fine  print  of  the  grammar. 
She  starts  the  tables  and  the  definitions  for  them  at  recitations.  She 
is  a  very  kind  teacher.  And  what  a  pity  she  can  not  always  accom- 
pany her  pupils  along  the  journey  of  life.  Poor  things !  How  can 
they  continue  to  climb  the  hill  of  science  when  she  is  gone !  How  can 
they  chew  gum  without  her  to  start  it  for  them ! 

Mr.  G.  is  an  'old  teacher'.  He  prides  himself  upon  this  —  that  he 
has  taught  many  terms.  He  has  some  reputation,  and  always  finds 
work.  He  has  some  excellences  as  a  teacher,  but  in  many  respects  he 
is  a  workman  of  the  stage-coach  and  flint-lock  age.  He  does  not  at- 
tend institutes,  reads  no  educational  journal,  visits  no  schools,  and  would 
not  attend  examinations  if  he  were  not  obliged  to  do  so.  He  is  a 
school-keeper.  His  primer  scholars  are  taught  by  the  a,  b,  c  method, 
and  read  and  spell  c a 1,  cat,  at  a  snail's  pace,  with  a  probabil- 
ity that  the  snail  would  win.  His  classes  read  three  or  four  lessons  at 
a  single  recitation.  He  asks  only  the  questions  of  the  text-books,  asks 
them  in  their  printed  order,  and,  after  his  scholars  have  answered,  he 
looks  at  the  book  to  see  if  the  answers  are  correct.  By  mistake  he 
asks  "  What  is  a  square  foot?  "  but  before  his  pujjil  has  completed  his 
answer,  he  exclaims,  "  O  !  the  next  question  is  'What  is  the  table?'" 
He  and  his  scholars  say  exquis'ite,  centrifu'gal,  again,  Carrib'ean, 
America,  Gib^eraltar,  etc.,  etc.  Easy  John  reads  from  his  Third 
Reader,  "And  Gesler  observed  William  Tell  to  have  another  ar- 
r  er  under  his  griddle."  When  the  young  ladies'  class  has  read  of  a  man 
passing  through  some  woods  where  he  caught  sight  of  some  horses  tied 
to  a  cluster  of  trees  near  an  old  wooden  house  where  there  was  a  reli- 
gious meeting  at  the  time,  and  these  young  ladies  are  asked  to  close 
their  books  and  tell  what  has  been  read,  they  seem  astonished  that  they 
should  be  asked  such  a  question.  But,  after  some  hesitation,  they  gen- 
erally agree  that  a  man  was  going  through  some  woods  and  a  wooden 
hoi-se  caught  him.      Some  dissent,  and  say  a  man  caught  a  wooden  horse. 
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Miss  H.  has  her  pupils  learn  detiuitious.  She  is  very  particular  in 
this  work.  Susie  Jones  spelled  the  word  '  glutton ',  but  could  not  de- 
fine it.  Said  Miss  H.,  "You  ought  to  have  learned  this.  Can  you  not 
think  what  it  means?"  Susie  thought  in  vain,  and  was  reprimanded 
and  told  that  she  must  remain  after  school  and  learn  that  a  glutton  is  a 
gormand. 

Peter  Hasty  very  promptly  defined  'obliterated'  as  'bottled  out'. 
Her  larger  pupils  can  recite  as  fiist  as  they  can  talk, — "Geography  is  a 
description,"  etc. ;  and  they  say  they  have  never  seen  the  earth.  They 
recite  promptly,  "A  noun  is  a  name,"  etc.,  and  they  say  that  the  stove, 
desks,  books  and  maps  are  nouns.  She  tells  Kitty  Workwell  she  has 
had  an  excellent  lesson,  for  she  has  recited  correctly  all  of  the  capitals 
of  the  United  States.  But  upon  questioning  Kitty  we  find  she  does 
not  know  Avhat  a  capital  is.  She  says  capitals  are  o)i  rivers :  she  has 
seen  boats  on  rivers,  and  concludes  that  capitals  are  boats.  When  Miss 
H.  explains  the  meaning  of  a  word,  it  is  after  this  raamier:  "A  park  is 
a  place  where  there  are  fountains,  statuary,  etc. ;  now  do  n't  forget  what 
a  park  is." 

Very  unlike  Miss  H.  is  Miss  I.,  who  also  requires  definitions.  A  little 
boy  in  recitation  spoke  of  an  acute  angle.  Said  Miss  I.  to  him,  "  What 
could  you  say  in  place  of  acute."  After  a  little  thought,  he  replied,  "  I 
could  say  a  sharp  angle."  A  little  girl  used  the  word  obtuse,  and  in 
reply  to  a  similar  question  said  she  could  say  a  blunt  angle.  Thus 
new  words  receive  attention  from  them  until  they  are  well  understood. 
Her  scholars  are  brimful  of  thought.  They  abound  in  enthusiasm  in  dis- 
cussing the  subjects  of  their  lessons.  They  are  young  philosophers, 
and  puzzle  many  an  older  person  with  their  eager  questions.  But  the 
pupils  of  Miss  H.  are  stuffed  with  meaningless  words.  They  are  no 
incentives  to  thought,  or  feeling,  or  action.  Being  dead  themselves, 
they  can  not  give  life  to  their  possessors.  Miss  H.  has  never  learned 
that  true  teaching  consists  in  developing,  and  not  in  cramming. 


SCHOOL     GOVERNMENT. 


BY   A.  C.  BLOOMER. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard  to  '■school  government'' ; 
still,  there  is  room  for  more.  What  an  easy  task  the  teacher's  would 
be,  were  all  his  pupils  earnest  and  diligent  workers.     Such  would  prob- 
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ably  be  the  ease  if  each  one  understood  his  true  relation  in  school, 
each  knowing  that  he  is  working  for  himself.  But  a  great  many  child- 
ren are  driven  from  home  to  the  School-room,  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation or  encouragement  from  parents.  They  can  not  or  do  not 
know  why  they  must  go  to  school  and  study  for  five  or  six  hours  every 
day.  They,  as  a  class,  see  little  use  in  so  doing.  They  always  have 
plenty  of  time  after  to-day. 

Some  go  to  school  and  study  faithfully  because  it  is  the  wish  of  their 
parents  that  they  should ;  others,  because  the  teacher  says  "  You  must 
study  your  lessons  and  not  idle  away  your  time.  Idleness  is  the  great- 
est prodigality  in  the  world."  Could  not  more  be  accomplished  if  the 
pupil  understood  the  true  relation  between  himself  and  school?  If 
pupils  were  taught  at  all  times  to  be  obedient  because  it  is  right^  many 
vexatious  trials  would  be  overcome.  Parents  generally  instruct  their 
children  to  obey  the  rules  of  school.  If  the  little  child  wishes  to  know 
Avhy  his  teacher  does  not  wish  or  i^ermit  him  to  whisper,  why  he  must 
go  to  school  when  he  does  not  desire  it,  his  inquiries  are  hushed  by  the 
parent:  hence  the  mind  is  kept  undeveloped,  acting  mechanically,  and 
not  by  light  of  reason.  If  parents  are  not  willing  to  satisfy  the  inquisi- 
tive spirit,  the  teacher  should  take  particular  pains  to  do  so.  He  should 
teach  truth  and  honesty,  obedience  and  diligence  in  study,  because  it 
is  right. 

"  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law."  All  things  must  Avork  in  perfect  har- 
mony. Classes  going  to  and  from  the  recitation-seats  should  be  re- 
quired to  go  in  order  and  quietly.  If  pupils  are  kejjt  at  work,  they 
wdll  have  little  time  to  even  think  of  communicating  or  looking  around 
the  room  to  see  what  A,  B  and  C  are  doing.  Let  us  remember, 
"  Order  and  method  render  all  things  easy."  Every  teacher  should 
have  a  programme  by  which  to  be  governed.  It  should  be  written  upon 
the  blackboard,  where  all  the  members  of  the  school  can  see  it.  It 
must  be  adhered  to  at  all  times.  When  the  time  comes  for  recess, 
give  it  to  the  very  minute.  If  we  are  i^romjit,  our  pupils  will  find 
it  out,  and  learn  to  follow  after  us.  Teachers,  as  a  class,  are  all  the 
time  thinking  "How  can  I  make  my  school  interesting?  What  shall 
I  do  to  get  my  reading-class  to  give  stricter  attention  to  their  reading? 
Where  is  the  trouble?  Do  I  give  too  lengthy  lessons,  or  do  they  not 
study  enough  ?  " 

At  the  commencement  of  this  term  I  had  each  pupil  make  out  a  pro- 
gramme of  his  studies,  giving  me  one  copy  and  retaining  one  for  him- 
self.    The  one  attached  was  handed  me  by  one  of  my  pupils : 
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FORENOON.  1  AFTERNOON. 

9.00  to    9.15,  Opening  Exercises.  |   1.15  to  1.45,  Elocution :  Recite  Mo.  and 
9.15  to  10.45,  Study  and  Recite  Arith.  Wed ;  Study  Tucs.  and  Thurs 

10.45  to  11.00,  Recess.  i   1.45  to  3.00,  Study  &  Recite  Astronomy 

1innf.-v11Sn     SlnHTr  T?>,ntr.r;/i  Onrt*„   01::     T> 1_ 


11.00  to  11.30,  Study  Rhetoric. 

11.30  to  12.00,  Study  &  Recite  Spelling, 

12.00  to    1.15,  Intermission. 


3.00  to  3.15,  Recess. 

3.15  to  3.45,  Recite  Rhetoric. 

3.45  to  4.15,  Penmanship. 


Study  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  at  home. 

In  looking  over  the  different  programmes,  Ave  find  out  how  much 
time  each  intends  to  give  to  the  several  studies.  If  at  any  time  a  pu- 
pil fails  to  get  a  lesson,  the  teacher  is  able  to  find  out  the  cause  very 
easily.  Some  require  more  time  than  others  in  getting  the  same  les- 
son. It  will  bring  pupils  to  the  mark,  especially  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  studying  only  till  they  find  something  they  'ca'n't  get'  at  first 
sight. 

Yate*  City,  III.,  Oct.  IS,  1S70. 


THEORY  VBJisrs  PRACTICE  IN  TEACHING. 


BY   UARICS  H.  PIXGRKY. 


Theory,  according  to  Webster,  is  "A  doctrine,  or  scljeme  of  things, 
which  terminates  in  speculation  or  contemplation,  without  a  view  to 
practice."  This  definition  applies  very  forcibly  to  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing adopted  by  some  teachers,  Avho  seem  never  to  have  had  any  idea  of 
the  practical  utility  of  the  knowledge  which  they  impart.  This  class  of 
teachers  build  their  own  theories,  irrespective  of  the  exi»crience  of  the 
past.  They  set  themselves  up  as  the  standard  of  perfection  in  teach- 
ing, ride  their  respective  hobbies,  and  disregard  the  plainest  teachings 
of  wisdom.  This  class  discard  text-books,  and  the  definitions  of  science 
laid  down  by  men  of  experience  and  culture.  They  coin  their  own 
definitions,  which  abound  in  verboseness  and  inelegance.  The  defini- 
tions of  the  standard  text-books  are  set  aside  as  obsolete  matter,  un- 
worthy to  be  taught  to  f>upils.    The  result  of  such  teaching  is  confusion. 

It  is  the  class  of  theoretical  teachers  who  ride  hobbies,  and  search 
long  to  find  nice  points  upon  which  to  'split  hairs'.  They  are  the 
teachers  who  insist  upon  mere  mathematical  accuracy  in  every  particu- 
lar, and  who  lose  sight  of  real  breadth  of  culture. 

Text-books  are  essential  in  teaching,  and  the  matter  which  the  .stand- 
ard text-books  contain  should  be  learned  by  the  pupil  and  taught  by 
XVI — 50. 
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the  teacher.  The  definitions  in  the  best  text-books  are  the  result  of 
lonf  study  by  the  best  men  of  the  country,  who  have  given  concise  and 
comprehensive  rules,  definitions,  and  explanations.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  better  qualified  to 
coin  definitions  than  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  pursuit 
of  some  special  branch  of  learning,  and  who  have  set  forth  the  best  pos- 
sible definitions  in  that  branch. 

To  impart  knowledge  so  that  it  will  become  of  practical  usefulness  to 
pupils  'is  not  even  considered  by  this  class  of  theoretical  teachers. 
Whatever  they  do  undertake  they  carry  to  an  extreme,  running 
through  the  most  minute,  microscopic  net-work,  sifting  and  comparing 
all  of  the  minutiie,  until  nothing  remains,  or  until  the  goal  is  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  their  wanderings.  These  teachers  should  be  classed  by 
themselves  and  called  teachers  of  one  idea,  who  never  have  a  compre- 
hensive thought  on  any  subject. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  obtain  their  education  at  the  public 
schools,  and  should  be  taught  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  able 
to  use  their  acquired  knowledge.  But  with  many  this  is  not  the  case. 
Pupils  taught  by  extremists  have  but  little  idea  how  to  put  their  knowl- 
edge into  practice.  They  can,  perhaps,  calculate  the  cost  of  one-ninety- 
millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  wheat  at  one  dollar  a  bushel,  but  are  wholly 
incapable  of  compiiting  the  cost  of  excavating  a  cellar  at  so  much  per 
cubic  foot,  or  to  tell  the  cost  of  plastering  a  room  after  all  the  dimen- 
sions are  given.  They  may  be  able  to  tell  you  the  interest  on  one  dol- 
lar for  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  second,  at  one  per  cent.,  and  egregiously 
fail  in  computing  the  interest  on  a  note.  The  pupils  are  not  in  fault:  it 
is  their  teachers  who  should  be  censured  for  spending  their  pupils'  time 
in  calculations  of  insignificant  moment.  The  pupils  of  such  teachers 
might  possibly  make  good  detectives,  but  not  philosophers  nor  states- 
men, nor  could  they  fill  any  sphere  of  life  in  which  breadth  and  culture 
of  intellect  are  necessary.  It  is  very  true  that  this  class  of  teachers 
call  all  other  teachers  '  old  fogy ',  and  wage  a  general  warfare  on  all  sys- 
tems not  agreeing  with  theirs. 

This  opposition  of  theoretical  teaching  to  experimental  and  practical 
will  have  the  eftect  of  putting  in  stronger  light  the  teachings  of  experi- 
ence as  the  true  standard.  The  process  of  teaching  every  thing  accord- 
ing to  a  prescribed  formula  must  be  modified,  or  else  the  votaries  of 
theory  must  give  way  to  men  who  teach  so  that  their  pupils  can  put 
into  practice  the  knowledge  acquired.  The  demands  of  the  age  re- 
quire more  practical  knowledge  and  less  theoretical.  Pupils  must  not 
only  be  taught  to  think,  but  to  act,  and  to  act  understandingly. 

Jiushville,  III.,  Oct.  1870. 
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THE     C  A  L  L  A 


BY  B.  R.  CCTTEK. 


C  Ethiopica,  or  Egyptian  Lily,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  showy 
of  our  house  plants,  when  properly  grown;  but  too  many  people  expeet 
too  much  of  it,  and  try  to  force  it  all  the  time. 

The  Calla  should  be  potted  early  in  autumn,  in  a  mixture  of  peat  or 
swamp  muck,  clear  sand,  and  good  garden  soil,  in  about  equal  parts. 
Keep  only  moderately  moist  till  flower-buds  appear,  when  more  water 
should  be  given.  Keep  the  leaves  and  flower-stalks  well  supported,  as 
they  are  very  liable  to  be  broken  when  watered  or  moved. 

If  the  plant  should  make  foliage  for  a  long  time  without  flowering, 
cease  watering  freely  for  a  time,  an^d  frequently  they  will  show  flower 
in  a  short  time,  when  water  should  be  given  again. 

Some  times  an  old  plant  will  throw  up  a  great  number  of  suckers, 
which  weakens  it.  These  should  all  be  taken  oft'  but  three  or  four. 
To  do  this,  turn  it  out  of  the  pot  and  shake  oft'  the  dirt,  so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  see  where  to  cut  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots;  then  repot 
as  before  directed. 

After  they  are  done  flowering  in  the  spring,  or  in  June  at  the  latest, 
they  should  be  moved  out  doors  and  allowed  to  dry  oft'  gradually.  It 
is  no  matter  if  nearly  all  the  leaves  die,  leaving  perhaps  only  one  or 
two  short  ones :  it  will  grow  all  the  better  for  such  treatment. 

Washington  School,  Chicago.  Oct.  isrc. 


HOME  LESSONS  IN  ORTHOEPY.— IV. 


BY   THOMAS  METCAI.F. 


1.  In  the  September  lesson  I  referred  to  the  placing  of  long  n  (or 
some  allied  sound)  for  long  oo,  which  ought  to  be  uttered  in  the  words 
school,  prove,  two,  truth.  The  opposite  exchange  is  some  times  made. 
In  some  portions  of  the  country  iSoosaii  and  Looey  are  \n-gcd  to  j^lay 
their  noo  dooet,  and  their  father,  who  has  a  constitootional  fondness  for 
the  Jioot  and  his  dootifid  daughters,  drops  his  noosjyajnr  as  soon  as 
they  are  allooded  to.  This  error  is  not  whooly  foreign  to  Illinois. 
There  are  teachers  in  our  own  state  who  use  long  oo  for  long  u.     Is 
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tbe  reader  one  pf  the  number?  If  so,  let  the  putting-away  of  the 
habit  be  the  first  home  lesson.  Let  him  remember,  however,  that  long 
u  must  not  be  uttered  immediately  after  the  sound  of  r,  sh,  or  zh. 

2.  Pronounce,  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  fii'st  syllable  of  each  word 
and  without  dwelling  at  all  on  the  second, ya/4'^y  tah'imsnah'in.  Hav- 
ing followed  the  directions,  you  have  given  an  erroneous  but  not  an  un- 
common utterance  of  'five  times  nine'.  The  correct  delivery  of  long  i 
does  not  present  to  the  ear  an  Italian  a  so  clearly  and  fully  formed. 
What  there  is  of  the  Italian  quality  should,  in  ordinary  speech,  be  in- 
stantly merged  in  the  second  element  of  the  long  i  (namely,  e  or  i) 
which  should  be  as  quickly  dropped.  In  singing  long  i,  it  is  true,  the 
former  element,  the  Italian  a,  forms  the  basis  of  the  tone;  but  it  is  an 
error  to  hold  this  a  perceptible  length  of  time  when,  in  common 
speech,  we  utter  such  words  asjliid,  mine,  divine. 

3.  A  still  more  frightful  distortion  of  this  diphthong  is  some  times 
observed;  thus,  nav/in  toAo'ims  nmo'in  —  oioin  toims  noin.  Such  an 
error  reverses  the  quaint  but  not  obsolete  pronunciation  which  we  have 
heard,  of  He  for  oil,  bile  for  boil,  and  w^.?e  for  noise. 

4.  I  present  a  home  question. 

Can  you  pronounce  the  following  combinations  as  they  must  be  j^ro- 
nounced  to  accord  with  Webster's  Key  ?  Some  of  them  are  words, 
some  are  caricatures,  and  some  are  popular  errors:  Hand,  hand,  hand; 
luv,  luv,  Isv;  plaful,  plefiil;  thot';  forti;  preti,  priti;  samun,  samun; 
samodi,  salmodi;  kfirct,  karot,  karat;  barel,  bilrl;  kworel,  kworl ;  latin, 
latn;  jugfi,  jeografi;  ksilri  v«b,  ogzilyari  verb;  laj,  larj;  ekstenshiin, 
kstenshn;  farwel,  farwel. 


REST. 


BY   GRACE  C.  BIBB. 


There  is  a  singular  idea  in  the  minds  of  people,  both  in  the  profess- 
ion and  out  of  it,  that  many  things  innocent  enough  in  themselves  and 
held  to  be  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise  to  the  general  public  are 
beneath  a  teacher's  dignity.  As  if  what  is  added  to  the  instructor  is 
subtracted  from  the  individual. 

Because,  forsooth,  one  teaches  children  fur  six  hours  of  every  day,  he 
is  not  to  rest  on  the  seventh,  but  rather  to  be  set  up  on  some  pedestal  of 
imaginary  dignity,  from  which  he  can  never  step  down,  even  to  handle  a 
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mallet  on  a  croquet-ground,  without  endangering  the  structure.  There 
are  two  duly-recognized  means  of  recreation :  teachers  may  play  chess, 
or  they  may  attend  lectures;  but  if  in  neither  they  find  rest,  what  then? 

It  is  not  less  of  human  interest  that  Ave  need,  but  more.  The  best  in- 
structors are  not  those  who  are  ciphers  outside  of  the  school-room.  The 
truest  wisdom  is  from  experience,  the  highest  knowledge  from  beyond 
books.  Whatever  helps  to  make  the  most  of  us  as  men,  as  women, 
also  helps  to  make  the  most  of  us  as  teachers.  The  more  lines  of  com- 
munication we  establish  between  ourselves  and  humanity,  the  more 
closely  will  the  hearts  of  our  scholars  be  bound  to  our  hearts;  the  more 
nearly  will  we  teach  and  govern  through  perfect  love.  We  are  in  the 
world  and  of  it,  fighting  its  battles  with  its  weapons :  what  is  right  for 
us  as  members  of  society,  as  beings  accountable  to  a  wise  God,  is  not 
wrong  for  us  as  teachers. 

There  is  no  class  to  whom  real  rest  from  labor  is  so  essential  —  rest 
not  of  absolute  repose,  but  of  entire  change  of  occupation.  Let  us  take 
this  in  whatever  way  seems  to  us  best.  Let  us  not  fear  healthy,  ra- 
tional amusements,  and  let  us  class  amusements  as  for  us  healthy  or  un- 
healthy just  in  proportion  as  they  refresh  or  exhaust  our  weary  brains, 
and  as  they  soothe  or  excite  our  overtaxed  nerves. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Dear  Sir:  I  was  very  much  cheered  by  the  cordial  manner  in 
which  the  true  kindergarten  doctrine  was  received  in  the  West.  It 
was  a  new  i^roof  to  me  that  it  does  contain  the  great  secret  of  education ; 
which  is,  to  assist  from  the  beginning  in  intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
and  religious  development,  neither  of  which  can  proceed  with  any  de- 
gree of  perfection  unassisted  by  an  education  in  the  maternal  spirit. 
The  growth  of  mind  and  extent  of  nature's  development,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Youmans,  does  not,  however,  as  she  leaves  it  to  be  in- 
ferred, go  on  spontaneously.  It  needs  the  educator's  careful  oversight, 
just  as  the  learning  to  walk  must  always  have  it.  To  educate  is  such  a 
means  of  development  and  of  profit  to  the  educator  that  God  enjoins 
it  on  every  individual  in  contact  with  the  young,  on  the  penalty  of  injur- 
ing them;  for  not  to  educate  aright  injures.  This  idea  seemed  to  be 
taken,  with  the  greatest  clearness,  by  most  of  my  audience,  who  seemed 
to  realize  that,  of  course,  this  prodigious  force  of  will  (which,  combined 
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with  an  unbounded  sensibility  or  heart,  seems  to  be  the  whole  of  a 
child  when  first  born),  must  necessarily  create  evil  more  or  less,  unless 
it  shall  be  guided  by  the  mind.  This  direction  is  a  development  left  to 
the  care  of  the  parent  or  educator,  and  leading  into  temptation,  or  de- 
livering from  evil,  Justin  proportion  as  the  child  is  truly  guided.  This 
throws  all  the  responsibility  of  the  fact  of  evil  upon  the  human  race. 
It  is  not  necessary  —  although  it  is  so  nearly  universal  in  point  of  fact 
that  it  is  no  wonder  people  believe  it  necessary.  It  can  only  be  ban- 
ished from  the  earth  when  education  shall  become  so  primary  and  so 
profound  that  children  shall  know,  from  the  first,  hoio  to  do  the  will  of 
God,  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,  where  order  is  heaven's  first  law, 
and  love  is  the  pervading  spirit.  The  absolute  qualification  for  carry- 
ing on  true  education  is  to  be  converted  and  become  like  a  little  child, 
as  Jesus  Christ  says  is  necessary  even  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
And  this  is  what  the  kindergarten  doctrine  prescribes.  The  teacher 
must  first  study  into  the  nature  of  the  child,  and  learn  the  adaptations 
of  nature  without  to  the  development  of  the  nature  within ;  and  what 
study  is  at  the  same  time  so  profound  and  so  beautiful !  It  is  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  mother's  instinct,  and  the  true  means  and  the  only  way 
to  make  the  home  education  and  the  school  education  one.  And  this 
science  is  not  to  be  discovered  now,  for  Froebel  has  discovered  it. 

Froebel  has,  in  fact,  given  us  the  key  to  all  the  great  problems  that 
interest  the  age.  He  solves  the  woman  question  by  opening  on  her 
mind  this  great  science  of  human  nature,  to  be  learned  by  nothing  less 
than  by  actually  exercising  the  maternal  art  on  the  children  of  the  next 
generation :  an  art  which  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  dull  or  infei-ior 
thing  when  it  is  seen  that,  in  order  to  do  it  rightly,  we  must  learn  the  or- 
ganism of  the  soul  on  the  one  hand  and  study  nature  on  the  other, 
so  as  to  appreciate  the  laws  of  vital  growth,  which  we  are  to  lead  child- 
ren to  apply  in  their  earliest  plays,  and  thereby  learn  before  the  age  of 
responsibility  begins.  When  these  fine  laws  are  learned  so  early  in  life^ 
and  make  the  little  children  experience  their  j)ower  of  satisfying  the  mind, 
we  shall  not  see  so  much  of  the  j':'ro;:>e?^s^Y2/  to  evil  SiS  appears  now.  For 
this  propensity  is  superinduced  upon  those  beings  whom  Jesus  pro- 
nounced of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  already,  and  set  up  as  models  for 
his  disciples,  because  as  yet  they  had  not  sinned,  which  is  in  its  essence 
nothing  but  disorderly  action  depraving  the  innocent  heart. 

Is  it  not  interesting  to  remember  that  the  first  coming  of  Christianity 
was  in  the  form  of  an  infant?  and  perhaps  we  are  just  now  learning  the 
significance  of  that  symbol,  which  reveals  Chi-istianity  in  the  bosom  of 
every  human  family,  for  ever  and  ever.     It  is  striking  that  Jesus  says 
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but  little  about  our  educating  children,  but  ratlicr  of  their  educating  the 
adult;  and  we  shall  never  know  how  to  do  our  part  in  this  holy  com- 
munion until  we  humble  ourselves  to  learn  of  them  what  alone  can 
make  them  happy  and  keep  the  harmony  of  their  natures  during  their 
growth,  in  stead  of  antagonizing  them,  as  we  do  now,  and  trying  to  im- 
pose our  minds  on  them  —  as  if  they  were  clay  to  be  modeled,  in  stead 
of  living  organisms  that  are  killed,  or  at  least  diseased,  by  being 
handled —  and  should  be  cultivated  like  plants,  upon  which  we  bring 
the  laws  of  nature  to  bear. 

I  think  the  kindergarten  doctrine  will  send  an  electric  power  through 
all  education,  up  to  the  university ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  thing  can  be 
done  effectively  except  by  establishing  normal  classes  for  those  who  are 
to  teach  the  children.  It  is  a  specific  science,  as  well  as  art — the 
science  of  sciences,  the  art  of  arts, —  and  does  not  come  by  intuition. 
Froebel,  who  seems  to  have  divined  its  principles,  did  so  only  gradual- 
ly, through  a  lifetime  of  study;  and  because  he  has  elaborated  it  into 
processes  which  he  explains,  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  practice  on  it 
—  even  with  a  six-months  preparation.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is 
as  yet  only  one  normal  school.  But  I  am  in  hopes  to  get  an  endow- 
ment for  another  to  be  set  up,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  perhaps,  to 
educate  teachers  for  kindergartens  there  and  in  the  territories.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Committee,  if  he  can  secure  by  private 
endowment  a  salary  of  |2000  for  three  years,  will  be  able  to  call  from 
Lubec  that  teacher  of  whom  I  speak  in  my  Plea  appended  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  lecture,  and  open  a  free  normal  school  to  those  qualified  to 
enter  on  the  study.  I  came  within  one  of  getting  myself  made  trustee 
of  a  fund  of  |10,000,  by  means  of  which  I  could  make  Mrs.  Kriege's 
school  a  free  school,  and  establish  in  the  Middle  States  the  other  school; 
but  death  mocked  my  hopes.  With  such  a  lift,  the  thing  would  go  on, 
and  in  twenty  years  no  normal  school,  or  woman's  college,  would  be 
without  its  professorship,  and  all  mothers  would  be  educated. 

I  have  run  on  without  stint  upon  this  theme  so  dear  to  me.  But  I  must 
not  end  without  saying  that  the  Wisconsin  Convention,  Avas  the  best  edu- 
cational convention,  in  its  spirit  and  exercises,  that  I  ever  attended.  I 
fear  such  a  one  could  not  be  gotten  up  in  the  Eastern  States,  though 
those  who  made  the  addresses  were  largely  Eastern-born.  But  there  is 
not  such  a  dead  weight  of  Mssezfaire  to  lift  at  the  West  as  there  is 
here.  There  there  is  hope  of  doing  what  is  seen  to  be  good.  I  con- 
gratulate you.  Youi-s  respectfully, 

ELIZ.  P.  PEABODY. 
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NOTES,  LEXICOGRAPHIC  AND  LITERARY— I. 

BY  DR.   SAMUEL  TVILLARD. 

Under  this  title  I  propose  to  notice  uew  words  and  new  uses  of  old 
words,  and  peculiar  phrases  or  idioms;  to  remark  upon  the  history  of 
words,  idioms,  and  Americanisms;  to  notice  current  literary  allusions 
to  fact  and  fiction  the  explanation  of  Avhich  is  not  easily  accessible  to 
most  readers;  and  in  general  to  gather  up  little  matters  interesting  to 
the  curious  and  qiie7y-ons  among  the  readers  of  this  magazine.  It  will 
be  seen  that  our  sections  1  and  3  below  are  notes  like  those  which  make 
up  Wheeler's  excellent  little  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fic- 
tion :  I  do  not  propose  to  include  in  my  'Notes'  any  thing  in  that  book, 
as  that  should  be  as  easily  accessible  to  all  readers  as  the  diction- 
ary is.  If  any  one  wishes  to  ask  questions  on  such  allusions  in  our 
current  literature,  and  will  give  me  i*eference  to  book,  volume,  and 
page,  citing  passage  and  sufficient  of  context,  I  will  answer  through 
these  'Notes' — if  I  can. 

1.  Bisnop  Hatto. — "After  this  the  legend  of  Bishop  Hatto  seems 
reasonable." — Putnani's  3Iag.,  JSf.  Ser.,  VI,  Jf95.  The  story  of  Bishjop 
Hatto  is  one  of  the  mediaeval  legends,  and  is  discussed  by  S.  Baring 
Gould  in  his  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ayes,  Ser.  II,  p.  182.  The 
frontispiece  of  the  A'olume  is  a  copy  of  an  old  print  illustrative  of  the 
story.  The  legend  says  that  Hatto,  once  Abbot  of  Fulda  and  Bishop 
of  Mayence,  had  a  large  store  of  old  grain  in  the  year  970  (some  say 
914),  which  was  a  year  of  foilure  of  crops  and  of  famine:  that  he 
scoffed  at  the  poor  who  came  to  beg  relief;  but  he  at  last  gave  out 
word  that  on  a  certain  day  he  would  give  relief  to  all  who  could  not 
buy.  On  the  day  set,  hundreds  came  and  were  sent  by  him  into  a 
great  barn  to  wait:  when  it  was  full  he  closed  the  doors,  and  set  fire  to 
the  building,  and  laughed  at  their  screams,  which  he  compared  to  the 
squeals  of  rats.  But  soon  God  sent  upon  him  a  plague  of  rats  that 
pursued  him :  he  escaped  to  a  tower  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  the 
Maeusethurm,  to  which  myriads  followed  him :  they  swarmed  into  the 
tower,  and  finally  devoured  him.  There  is  such  a  tower  in  the  Rhine, 
of  which  the  story  is  told.  Gould  thinks  the  legend  grew  out  of  an- 
cient human  sacrifices,  the  victims  of  which  were  exposed  to  vermin 
in  some  cases.  Southey  has  versified  the  story  under  the  title  '  God's 
Judgment  on  a  Wicked  Bishop'.  Gould  gives  various  versions  of  the 
story,  and  cites  several  similar  or  related  ones:  among  them  is  that 
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which  Herodotus  tells  of  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  which 
happened  by  a  host  of  mice  that  invaded  the  camp  and  gnawed  the 
bow-strings  and  shield-straps  of  the  soldiers,  so  that  they  had  means 
neither  of  oftense  nor  of  defense. 

2.  SoTJTHET.— Should  this  name  be  pronounced  with  the  sound  of 
the  oic  in  the  first  syllable  as  in  south,  or  as  in  southern?  This  quest- 
ion is  resolved  readily  by  the  rhyme  in  which  Byron  sets  the  name :  he 
makes  it  rhyme  with  drouthy :  hence  the  ou  is  like  that  in  south. 

3.  Pou  Sto. — "  If  Archimedes  had  had  that  engine  at  command,  he 
would  not  have  gone  snivelling  about  after  a  Pou  Sto." — Putnam's 
Mag.,  JVew  Ser.,  II,  217.  Archimedes  was  the  greatest  physicist  of 
antiquity  (3d  century  B.C.),  and  studied  mechanics  and  the  mechani- 
cal powers.  He  was  telling  King  Hiero  of  Syracuse  of  the  power  of 
the  lever,  and  enthusiastically  said  '"Give  me  ichere  I  may  stand,  and 
I  will  move  the  world.''  The  words  in  Italics  are  the  Greek  nov  arZ, 
2)0u  sto:  and  this  phrase  is  used  to  mean  standing-place;  particularly, 
place  which  one  takes  to  make  a  great  eifort. 

4.  Gallic -v^'iSM. — In  modern  church  history,  the  policy  of  maintain- 
ing certain  degree  of  independence  in  the  church  organization  in  France, 
against  the  Pope,  by  which  nominations  to  bishoprics  shall  be  either 
made  or  controlled  by  the  government  of  France.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  the  support  of  the  church  by  the  states  of  Europe  was 
compensated  for  by  the  allowance  of  political  influence  and  local  liber- 
ty of  the  church  in  the  various  nations.  "The  Pope  suspects  the  Em- 
peror of  Gallieanism,  and  fi-equently  compares  the  conduct  of  Xapo- 
leon  I  to  Pius  VII  with  that  of  his  nephew  toward  himself.  '  Both',  he 
has  said,  'tried  to  dictate  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  See'." — Putnam'' s 
Mag.  A^  Ser.,  JSfov.  1870,  YI,  J^SJ^.  This  shows  something  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  See  in  church  history  the  Councils  of  Constance 
and  Basle,  and  the  life  of  John  Gerson. 

5.  Ax  M.  B.  Waistcoat. — In  Old  and  Xew  {Jan.  1870,  Yol.  I,  p. 
128)  is  this  sentence :  "  A  man's  theology  can  no  longer  be  predicated 
by  the  cut  of  his  coat  or  an  M.  B.  Waistcoat."  What  is  an  M.  B. 
Waistcoat?  M.  B.  is  an  abbreviation  for  Mark  of  the  Seast,  in  allu- 
sion to  Revelation,  xiii,  16,  17;  xiv,  9,  11 :  and  it  was  applied  in  Eng- 
land by  some  dissenter  to  the  garments  specially  adopted  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  English  clergy  that  favored  the  Tractarian  or  Romanizing 
movement,  and  who  attached  special  importance  to  the  style  of  their 
dress.     The  dissenters  regarding  this  dress  as  a  mark  of  Romanism  at 

XVI — 51. 
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heart,  and  the  papacy  and  the  Roman  Church  being  in  their  view  the 
great  beast  of  tlie  Revelation,  the  articles  of  the  dress  became  known 
amono- tailors  by  the  designation  M.  B.  It  was  accidentally  disclosed 
to  a  Tractarian  customer  by  the  orders  given  by  his  tailor  in  his  pres- 
ence to  the  foreman  of  the  shop.     See  Ilotten's  Slang  Dictionai'i/. 

6.  Bishop. — The  piece  at  chess  placed  next  the  king  and  queen  on 
each  side :  its  move  is  diagonal.  It  is  singular,  considering  the  antiqui- 
ty of  chess  and  the  allusions  to  it  in  literature,  that  this  definition  is 
wanting  in  all  editions  of  our  great  American  Dictionaries  of  "Webster 
and  Worcester. 

V.  Tireless. — A  critic  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (XXII,  "iol),  in  a  no- 
tice of  Mrs.  Henshaw's  History  of  the  N.  W.  Sanitary  Commission, 
pounces  upon  her  use  of  this  word,  and  informs  her  that  there  is  no 
such  word.  Finding  it  again  in  the  last  number  of  Putnam  that  we 
are  to  have,  p.  502,  this  piece  of  critical  superciliousness  comes  to 
mind.  No  critic  has  a  right  to  object  to  a  new  word  which  is  formed 
according  to  the  recognized  analogies  of  the  language,  and  which  is 
shorter,  or  more  expressive,  or  smoother,  than  any  which  it  may  sup- 
plant, or  which  is  adapted  to  express  another  shade  of  meaning.  Tire- 
less may  be  defended  on  several  of  these  grounds,  and  is  well  formed. 
The  only  etymological  objection  must  be  that  it  is  formed  by  annexing 
less  to  a  verb  in  stead  of  a  noun.  But  we  have  in  common  use  relent- 
less, resistless,  ceaseless,  listless,  rechless,  and  quenchless,  only  quenchless 
being  formed  with  passive  signification,  though  resistless  is  either  ac- 
tive or  passive:  there  is  also  moveless,  used  by  Poj)e,  passive  in  sense; 
but  I  have  met  with  it  used  actively.  There  are  also  in  our  dictiona- 
ries these  obsolete  or  unusual  words  formed  in  the  same  way :  exceptless 
(Shaks.,  active),  liveless  (Shaks.,  perhaps  from  adj.),  corruptless  (Dry- 
den),  opposeless  (Shaks.).  The  word  is  one  which  will  make  its  way 
into  the  language,  meaning  more  than  unwearied,  and  being  shorter 
and  smoother  than  untiring.  'No  such  word',  forsooth!  It  would 
sadly  mar  any  volume  of  the  Atlantic  to  strike  from  it  the  new  words 
used  by  its  writers ;  rightly  used  and  rightly  coined,  too. 

8.  Diplomatist. — This  word  ordinarily  means  one  skilled  in  or  em- 
ployed in  diplomacy,  or  theoflficial  intercourse  of  nations;  but  Geo.  P. 
Marsh  uses  it  in  The  Nation  (No.  276;  XI,  238,  b),  to  mean  one 
skilled  in  diplomatics,  which  is  knowledge  of  old  manuscripts,  and  the 
art  of  deciphering  them  and  judging  of  them. 

9.  HospiTATiox. —  Used  in  Putnam's  Magazine  (N,  Ser.,  VI,  491,  b) 
wrongly :  the  word  should  mean  '  being  a  guest';  it  is  used  where  hos- 
pitality should  be  used,  '  the  reception  of  a  guest'. 
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10.  Line, — This  is  defined  as  meaning,  as  a  measure,  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch.  A  jobber  in  Chicago  tells  me  that  in  measuring  buttons  a  line 
is,  in  English  manufactures,  one-fortieth  of  an  inch :  in  French,  one- 
tenth.  He  showed  me  a  rule  adapted  to  measure  the  diameters  of  but- 
tons, divided  according  to  the  English  scale  of  which  he  spoke. 


HOBBIES:    ATTENDANCE 


BY  AAKON  GOTE. 


Ax  editorial  in  the  October  Teacher  has  directed  my  thoughts  to 
'  Hobbies '  of  teachers.  I  conclude  that  this  riding  hobbies  is  often  the 
real  cause  of  success.  Few  and  no  great  results  are,  except  by  such 
riding.  There  seems  little  probability  of  endangering  the  cause  by 
making  an  earnest  effort  to  raise  the  percentage  of  attendance  in  our 
public  schools. 

Some  one  has  learned  that  the  best  schools  have  the  best  attendance. 
Learning  that  fact,  and  noting  that  among  the  many  excellences  of  a 
successful  school  high  rate  of  attendance  is  one,  he  or  she  is  thereby 
incited  to  work  up  his  own  school. 

When  I  visit  the  schools  of  my  friend,  I  note  especially  the  good.  I 
take  it  home  and,  if  possible,  incorporate  it  in  my  own  work.  In  visiting 
one  of  our  small  cities,  the  present  year,  where  the  population  is  largely 
foreign  and  not  unusually  intelligent,  I  found  inferior  buildings,  furni- 
ture, and  surroundings.  The  mental  discipline  was  severe:  the  breadtli 
of  culture,  for  youth,  unusual.  The  school  was  a  success.  Every  body 
believed  it.  When  I  saw  the  record,  saw  the  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
similar  towns  elsewhere  (it  was  above  95),  I  was  sure  of  one  founda- 
tion-stone upon  which  to  build  a  school.  Attendance,  tardiness,  care- 
ful preparation  of  teachers,  closeness  of  work  in  details,  all  were  hob- 
bies there. 

It  is  common,  if  we  would  belittle  one,  to  say  of  him  'he  rides  hobbies'; 
but  a  little  more  riding  in  some  cases  would  helj). 

It  seems  possible  to  make  the  attaining  a  l)igh  per  cent,  an  end  rather 
than  a  means.  One  year's  work  at  it,  even  for  an  end,  will  probably  in- 
crease our  efficiency.  It  will  work  on  parents,  where  it  is  most  needed. 
A  hundred  men  kept  a  hundred  boys  out  of  school,  some  day  in  Octo- 
ber, to  pick  potatoes.     Teachers  could  not  prevent  it :  fatliers  could. 
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Strong  eftort  and  'loud'  by  teacher  will  cure  that  fault  in  many  fathers. 
Every  public  educator  knows  it  to  be  a  fault. 

One  cause  is  sufficient  for  absence  —  sickness.  I  know  of  no  other. 
The  sooner  our  public  schools  work  on  that  basis,  the  sooner  they  will 
be  more  valuable  to  the  country, 

I  do  n't  quite  see  that  effort  in  the  direction  of  attendance  detracts 
from  effort  in  other  directions :  on  the  contrary,  excellent  attendance  of 
a  school  is  presumptive  of  other  excellences.  The  more  one  Avorks  in 
this  manner,  the  more  he  can  work. 

I  believe  a  high  per  cent,  of  attendance  is  a  requisite  in  a  good  school, 
and  that  the  standard  is  and  should  be  100.  The  fact  of  this  standard 
never  having  been  reached  seems  a  poor  reason  for  lowering  it.  Even 
were  it  made  95  per  cent.,  we  should  soon  want  to  know  who  had 
obtained  100  per  cent,  of  95  per  cent.  Schools  that  I  have  observed 
are  more  valuable  to  their  tOAvns  with  98  per  cent,  than  with  95  per  cent, 
attendance.  I  believe  the  census  should  always  Ije  regarded  in  consider- 
ing the  efficiency  of  a  school. 


ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.— IV. 


BY  FROF.  E.  C.  HEWETT. 


Ix  my  last  article  I  spoke  of  exercises  for  developing  the  idea  of 
length  or  distance.  I  conceive  this  to  be  a  subject  of  so  much  import- 
ance that  I  Avill  dwell  upon  it  longer,  and  more  in  detail.  Suppose 
your  class  to  have  studied  the  inch  and  the  half- foot  or  six  inches.  Now, 
let  exercises  like  the  following  be  kept  up  for  several  days.  Having 
your  class  stand  before  the  blackboard,  each  with  chalk  in  hand,  and 
supplied  with  the  little  rules  or  slips  for  measuring,  as  already  sug- 
gested, let  all  faces  be  turned  toward  the  teacher.  Give  the  com- 
mand "Make  a  straight  line  six  inches  long."  At  the  word  "One",  all 
turn  toward  the  board;  at  "Two",  all  jdI ace  the  chalk  on  the  board 
ready  to  draw;  at  the  word  "Three",  the  line  is  made.  "Exam- 
ine" follows,  when  all  judge  of  their  work,  and  change  it,  if  it  seems 
to  be  wrong.  Next,  give  the  command  "Measure":  now  the  little 
rules  are  applied,  and  the  work  is  tested  and  corrected.  At  the  word 
"Erase",  the  work  is  removed.  Now,  give  the  order  "Face",  and  all 
turn  toward  the  teacher,  ready  for  the  next  similar  exercise.  This 
work  should  be  done  with  military  precision :  allow  no  delay,  no  sloven- 
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ly  work,  no  eye  turned  to  the  neighbor's  work;  unless  the  command  is 
given,  as  it  may  be,  to  examine  and  test  the  work  of  neiglibor  at  the 
right,  or  the  left,  as  the  case  may  be. 

You  will  find  it  convenient  soon  to  use  several  technical  and  geomet- 
rical terms.  Let  these  be  taught  one  at  a  time,  on  the  correct  principle 
of  'Ideas  first,  names  afterward'.  For  instance,  make  two  lines  —  one 
horizontal,  the  other  inclined;  require  your  class  to  point  out  their  dif- 
ference. Hold  a  book  horizontal,  then  incline  it,  and  require  the  pupils 
to  state  the  difterence  in  position.  Take  other  illustrations,  if  necessary, 
until  you  will  get  the  expression  that  in  one  case  *  the  line  (or  book) 
tips\  in  the  other  it  does  not.  Then  let  them  say,  "A  line  that  does 
not  'tip' is  horizontaV  Let  this  word  be  pronounced,  spelled,  mas- 
tered. Now,  take  an  exercise  requiring  the  pupils  to  draw  a  "  horizon- 
tal line  six  inches  long,"  as  before.  Next,  make  two  lines — one  vertical, 
the  other  oblique.  Let  the  pupils  point  out  the  difterence.  Hold  two 
books  in  these  positions,  and  let  them  tell,  the  same  thing.  When  you 
are  told  that '  one  leajis,  and  the  other  does  not  lean ',  accept  this  state- 
ment, and  then  let  them  say,  "A  line  that  does  not  lean  is  verticaV 
Now  fix  this  word  in  the  same  way.  Then  require  them  to  make  "A 
vertical  line  six  inches  long,"  etc.  Teach  that  the  leaning  line  is  called 
an  oblique  line.  Require  them  to  hold  a  book  so  that  it  shall  be  hori- 
zontal, vertical,  oblique ;  or  to  point  out  things  in  the  room  that  are 
horizontal,  vertical,  or  oblique,  etc. 

Now,  make  two  lines  that  are  parallel,  and  two  that  arc  not, — hold 
two  books  parallel,  and  two  not  parallel.  Require  the  difterence  to 
be  pointed  out.  As  soon  as  you  are  told  that  in  one  case  the  lines  or 
books  are  'at  the  same  distance  apart  in  all  parts',  accept  it;  and  re- 
quire them  to  say,  "  Two  lines  Avhich  are  the  same  distance  apart  in 
their  whole  extent  are  paralUV  Master  this  word;  and  then  illustrate 
it,  and  have  them  do  so.  Require  "Two  parallel,  horizontal  lines,  six 
inches  long,  etc.  Make  two  lines  meeting  each  other;  show  the  two 
lines  meeting  at  the  corner  of  a  book-cover,  etc.  Ask  what  they  make? 
When  you  get  the  word 'corner',  accept  it;  and  then  give  the  word 
'angle' in  stead.  Practice  upon  this  word  as  before.  Now,  make  a 
right  angle,  an  obtuse  angle,  and  an  acute  angle.  Ask  for  their  diffl-rences. 
Dwell  particularly  on  the  right  angle;  talk  about  it,  until  you  are  told 
that  one  of  the  lines  meets  the  other  without  leaning  toward  it  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Now  tell  them  that  when  two  lines  meet  in  this  way 
they  make  a  right  angle.  Here  explain  that  two  lines,  or  surfaces,  that 
make  a  right  angle  ^xq  perpendicular  to  each  other.  Master  this  word, 
and  require  them  to  illustrate  it.     Point  out  very  carefully  the  difler- 
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ence  between  vertical  a,nd  perpendicular.  These  terms  are  often  con- 
founded. Now,  explain  when  an  angle  is  obtuse  and  when  acute,  and 
give  these  words.  If  you  should  get  the  words  'blunt'  and  'sharp'  at 
first,  that  is  -well ;  accept  them. 

These  exercises  may  be  very  profitable,  but  they  will  call  for  much 
time,  patience,  and  ingenuity,  if  they  are  truly  successful.  I  should 
think  they  might  profitably  occupy  a  class  of  little  folks  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  a  day,  for  six  weeks,  or  more.  I  wish  you  would  try  them, 
teachers,  and  let  us  know  how  they  work. 

"We  shall  now  be  ready  to  study  home  Geofjrapliy  more  fully,  and  to 
proceed  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  maps.  I  believe  that  the  earliest 
work  in  Geography  proper  ought  to  be  confined  almost  loholly  to  ma^js, 
and  to  talks  from  the  teacher.  The  eyes  and  the  ears  are  the  organs 
most  fully  exercised  in  the  early  stages  of  development,  not  forgetting 
the  hands;  and  we  are  unwise  if  Ave  do  not  recognize  the  order  of  na- 
ture while  teaching.  I  shall  speak  more  on  this  point  in  my  next  article. 
When  I  observe  the  methods  commonly  followed  in  teaching  Geogra- 
phy to  the  little  ones  —  methods,  as  I  think,  so  faulty  both  in  matter 
and  in  manner, —  I  have  no  wonder  at  the  meagreness  of  the  results. 

Xormal,  Oct.  17, 1870. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


State  Teachers'  Association. — The  prospects  arc  good  for  a  valuable  meeting 
of  this  body  at  Decatur,  on  Tuesday,  "Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Dec.  27th,  28th 
and  29th.  A  portion  of  the  time  will  be  used,  as  in  the  past  two  years,  in  section 
work,  in  which  Reading  and  Arithmetic  will  receive  special  attention.  A  wider 
range  than  so  brief  a  title  indicates,  especially  in  Reading  in  tlie  High-School  Sec- 
tion, is  contemplated.  A  course  of  reading  and  literature  for  schools  of  a  high 
grade  will  more  fully  express  the  idea.  State  Suijcrintendeut  Bateman  is  expected 
to  prepare  a  paper  or  address ;  President  Edwards  will  give  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations in  Europe ;  a  gentleman  of  a  life-exiDcricncc  as  a  teacher,  and  for  several 
years  a  resident  in  Cliina,  will  give  us  an  insight  into  tlie  Chinese  system  of  educa- 
tion ;  a  discussion  on  Truancy  will  be  led  by  a  gentleman  of  wide  experience  in  re- 
formatories, and  continued  by  others ;  some  liglit  on  tlie  philosophy  of  education 
will  come  from  an  examination  of  the  methods  of  teaching  mutes,  who  lack  one  of 
the  avenues  of  communication  used  in  reaching  ordinary  minds.  Additional  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  are  ready,  but  definite  arrangements  necessary  to  announce- 
ment in  a  programme  are  not  yet  completed.  We  shall  be  able  to  publish  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Teacher  the  rates  of  hotels  and  boardiug-houses  for  the  accom- 
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modatiou  of  guests,  audalso  the  programme  in  full.    A  space  ■\vill  be  allotted  for  re- 
ports and  geucral  conference  on  educational  facts  at  home  and  abroad. 

What  shall  be  the  Exekcises  at  the  Close  op  the  Term. — Ordinarily, 
when  a  man  undertakes  an  enterprise,  he  does  it  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
tlie  work  to  be  done  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  farm- 
er, tlie  merchant,  and  the  business  man  of  every  grade,  plan  their  labor  for  the 
season  after  a  review  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  with  a  view  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  certain  object.  Though  the  labor  of  the  professional  man  is 
not  so  completely  divided  into  seasons,  yet,  if  he  prosper  well,  he  is  continually 
working  for  a  definite  purpose  always  prominent  in  his  thoughts.  An  end  in  view 
is  an  organizer  for  action  and  gives  greater  effect  to  all  labor. 

The  calling  of  the  teacher  is  no  exceiDtion  to  the  general  rule.  The  work  of  ed- 
ucation is  a  series  of  achievements  each  of  which  should  be  the  result  of  a  well-de- 
fined course  of  action.  Yet  we  fear  that,  practically,  it  is  very  often  only  the  in- 
definite result  of  mere  desultory  eflbrts.  Should  each  one  of  the  teachers  of  the 
country  thoughtfully  consider  whether  there  is  a  careful  plan  of  operations  for 
the  present  year  or  term,  whether  there  is  a  limit  fixed  to  be  reached  at  its  close, 
whether  there  is  any  general  result  determined  upon  for  the  good  of  their  schools 
or  for  the  growth  of  educational  interest  in  the  neighborhood,  we  fear  that  many 
of  them  would  conclude  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  comparatively  aimless  work 
being  done.  We  might  go  farther,  and  ask  whether  on  each  morning  the  work  of 
the  day  has  been  mapped  out  with  a  view  to  accomplish  a  definite  object  in  each 
exercise.  We  suppose  that  a  little  previous  planning  and  preparation  would  in- 
crease materially  the  amount  of  real  work  done  each  day. 

The  following  plan  for  the  close  of  the  term  is  suggested  for  the  consideration  of 
teachers,  as  a  possible  aid  in  daily  work  from  now  till  then.  Be  prepared  to  give 
a  public  day  on  which  the  exercises  shall  be  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  and  shall 
be  an  index  of  tlie  character  and  amount  of  work  done  during  the  term.  Let 
there  be  an  exhibition :  not  such  an  one  as  is  usually  understood  by  that  word,  but 
an  exhibition  of  the  skill  and  attainments  reached.  Let  the  copy-books  all  be  pre- 
served and  presented  for  examination ;  the  spellers,  also,  kept  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  the  number  of  misspelled  words,  with  corrections ;  present  specimens  of 
map-drawing.  In  oral  exercises,  have  an  exercise  in  reading  by  the  class  and  by 
individuals ;  occasionally  a  declamation  or  recitation ;  present  a  class  in  arithmetic, 
to  illustrate  not  only  your  thoroughness  in  teaching,  but  the  proficiency  and  ex- 
pertness  of  j'our  pupils.  Exercises  in  geography  and  grammar  may  be  given  for 
the  same  purpose.    A  few  songs  may  l)e  brought  in,  to  give  agreeable  variety. 

We  present  this  as  a  plan  which  is  calculated  to  be  an  essential  aid  to  the  teach- 
er in  the  management  and  instruction  of  the  school,  in  stead  of  a  dreaded  drudgery, 
as  exhibitions  often  arc.  Your  pupils  will  know  of  your  plan  and  will  sympa- 
thize witli  you  in  the  eflfort  to  make  it  a  success.  Every  page  in  the  copy-book 
and  speller  will  show  signs  of  care  and  neatness,  and  every  exercise  of  the  school 
will  be  characterized  by  an  earnest  eftbrt  to  excel.  The  increased  interest  of  the 
children  will  very  probably  be  communicated  to  the  parents,  and  when  the  time 
arrives  a  fair  representation  of  them  will  be  present  to  share  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  day.  If  you  should  desii'e  to  extend  your  exercises  for  the  older  pupils  into 
the  evening,  a  good  opportunity  might  ))e  aflbrded,  by  charging  a  small  admission 
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fee,  to  collect  a  little  money  for  the  purpose  of  supjilj-ing  the  school  -vvith  some 
needed  convenience — as  a  clock,  a  dictionary,  or  a  piece  of  apparatus.  A  little 
money  will  be  paid  cheerfully  in  this  way,  which  if  levied  in  a  tax  would  cause 
much  grumbling. 

Nor  is  such  a  course  entirely  one-sided  in  its  results.  Like  a  deed  of  charity,  it 
blesses  him  that  gives  as  well  as  him  that  receives.  It  will  reflect  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  common  experience  in  the  profession  that  not  a  long 
time  elapses  before  a  teacher  who  works  with  such  plans  and  such  aims  receives 
calls  to  higher  positions  and  higher  remuneration. 


Record  op  Scholarship. —  On  the 
supposition  that  a  scholarship  record 
may  be  made  a  valuable  and  unobjec- 
tionable aid  in  class  instruction,  the  ac- 
companying method  of  keeping  it  is 
suggested.  A  card  of  the  style  indicated 
is  prepared  for  each  pupil  in  a  class. 
There  will  be  as  many  packs  as  there 
are  recitations.  A  card  will  last  for  a 
whole  terra,  and,  if  the  record  is  made 
with  pencil,  the  cards  can  be  erased  and 
it  can  be  used  for  several  terms. 

If  the  cards  are  shufiied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  recitation,  and  the  pupils 
are  called  upon  in  the  order  of  their 
names,  the  question  being  asked  before 
the  name  is  known,  any  possible  chance 
of  a  charge  of  favoritism  by  the  teacher 
is  removed;  any  pos.sible  definite  order 
of  calling  upon  pupils  to  recite  is  pre- 
vented; any  unconscious  tendency  of 
the  teacher  to  adapt  his  questions  to  the 
capacity  of  his  pupil  is  avoided ;  the 
record  for  the  whole  term  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance.  In  the  seventh  column 
the  result  of  the  monthly  examination 
is  placed,  and  this  result  combined 
with  the  four  weekly  averages  for  the 
month  forms  the  monthly  scholarship 
average. 

Industrial  Untversity. — AVe  learn,  by  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  convention  held  at  Bloomington  last  summer,  that  there  are  about  225  stu- 
dents attending  the  university,  of  whom  14  are  young  ladies.  At  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  the  committee  about  fifty  of  the  students  present  were  in  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  departments,  fifty-four  in  mechanics  and  civil  engineering,  sixty- 
five  in  chemistry,  fifteen  in  comparative  anatomy,  138  in  mathematics,  twenty-three 
in  military  tactics,  fifty  in  the  commercial  department,  ninety-two  in  English,  six- 
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ty-three  in  German,  twenty-seven  in  French,  twenty  in  Latin,  none  in  Greek.  All 
the  students  attend  the  lectures  on  history.  From  this  statement  it  appears  that 
only  one-tenth  of  the  students  are  studying  the  classics  at  all,  and  inasmuch  as  each 
student  pursues  three  studies,  only  one-thirtieth  of  the  working  force  of  the  insti- 
tution is  expended  upon  the  ancient  languages;  whereas,  in  an  ordinary  college, 
from  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  working  force  would  be  so  expcnd(  d.  The  univer- 
sity library  contains  about  4000  volumes,  of  which  nearly  half  are  specifically  agri- 
cultural and  scientific.  The  students  are  at  liberty  to  make  their  own  choice  of 
studies.  The  report  of  the  committee  referred  to  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  institution  that  the  trustees  and  faculty  are  administering  its  afl'airs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  design  of  its  founders,  and  it  secured  from  them  the  pass- 
age of  a  resolution  approving  the  present  management.  Now  that  the  principal 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  growth  of  the  university  has  been  removed,  Ave  may  ex- 
pect to  see  it  fast  taking  a  position  which  shall  comport  with  the  importance  of  its 
object  and  the  influence  of  the  state. 

Per  cent,  op  Attendance.— MoNTnLV  Uepokt.— The  following  list  com- 
prises the  reports  of  several  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  state,  all  computed,  we 
believe,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  State  Principals'  Society,  with  a  single 
exception.  In  the  Princeton  High  School  no  pupil  is  counted  a  member  who  be- 
longs less  than  one  week,  and  there  are  some  pupils  whose  exercises  come  regu- 
larly within  a  half-day  and  whose  attendance  is  so  counted. 
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Frank  II.  Hall,    Sup't. 
W.  B.  Powell. 
Warren  Wilkie,     " 
P.  U.  Walker. 
Frank  C.  Uarbutt.  " 
Aaron  Gove,  " 

A.  E.  KowcU. 
S.  M.  Heslet. 
ir.  S.  English. 
W.  D.  Hall. 
A.  J.  Sawyer,  " 

E  C.Smith,  " 

)  J.  H.  Biodgett  and 

|0.  F.  Barbour. 
J.  L.  Pickard,      Sup't. 
,M.  Andrews, 
M.  L  Seymour. 
J.  V.  lloilowav.  Sup't. 
H.  L.  Holt  wood,  Master. 
C.  F.  Kimball,     Sup't. 
J.  E.  Dow, 
E.  A.  Gastman,       " 
J   Hobbs, 

.C.  D.  Alariner,  Prin. 
.H.J.Sherrill. 


Knox  College,  in  Galesburg,  opens  with  a  largely-increased  attendance  in  all 
the  departments.    The  Freshman  Class  is  double  thenumber  of  last  year.     Access- 
ions have  been  made  to  the  corps  of  professors  from  the  most  distinguished  recent 
graduates  of  the  eastern  colleges.    The  Ladies'   Seminary  is  now  managed  by 
XVI — 52. 
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ladies  of  unusual  emineuce  as  teachers.  Great  energy  is  evinced  in  the  whole  admin- 
istration, indicating  the  presence  of  a  new  life  among  its  trustees  and  teachers.  This 
improvement  and  development  has  only  to  continue  a  few  years,  and  this,  which  is 
now  one  of  our  oldest  colleges  at  the  "West,  will  take  rank  among  the  best  colleges 
of  the  whole  country. 

The  Penn'sylvaxia  School  Journal  has  passed  into  the  Lands  of  Hon.  J. 
P.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  J.  P.  McCaskey, 
who  has  been  for  some  time  its  associate  editor.  Though  Dr.  Burrowes  has  disposed 
of  his  interest  in  it,  he  will  continue  to  write  for  its  pages.  Under  the  new  man- 
ao'ement  the  price  of  the  journal  will  be  §1.50,  in  stead  of  |1.00  as  heretofore. 
The  change  in  price  will  enable  its  editors  to  supply  articles  written  expressly  for 
its  pages,  and  to  make  it  more  thoroughly  a  progressive  journal.  We  deem  it  a 
"•ood  fortune  for  the  teachers  of  the  country  that  they  will  now  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  profiting  by  the  writings  of  the  chief  editor.  Prof  Wickersham.  By  special 
arrangement,  the  Illinois  Teacher  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  will  be 
sent  to  one  address  for  $2.50  a  year.  Subscriptions  for  the  two,  under  this  arrange- 
ment, may  be  addressed  either  to  N.  C.  Nason,  Peoria,  Illinois,  or  to  J.  P.  McCas- 
key, Lancaster,  Penna. 

The  P.O.  address  of  Dr.  Samuel  Willakd,  whose  first  of  a  series  of  inter- 
esting articles  appears  in  the  present  number,  is  Box  738,  Chicago. 
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Centralia. — J.  V.  HoUoway,  Superintendent,  has  published  in  the  Sentinel  a 
very  interesting  report  of  the  schools  in  his  care,  for  the  month  of  September. 
There  are  eleven  teachers  employed.  The  Board  of  Education  have  obtained  a 
beautiful  banner,  to  be  kept  for  a  month  by  the  school  having  the  least  number  of 
unexcused  absences  for  the  previous  month.  "We  judge  from  the  report  that  Mr. 
HoUoway  has  taken  the  right  course  to  secure  the  willing  labor  of  his  teachers 
and  the  cheerful  cooperation  of  the  public. 

Chicago. — As  a  result  of  charges  of  extravagance  against  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  building  more  school-houses  than  are  needed,  made  by  one  of  its  own  num- 
ber,—  for  political  effect,  we  presume, —  the  following  facts  have  been  developed : 
the  highest  enrollment  and  attendance  has,  for  several  years,  been  during  the 
month  of  May ;  the  city  owns  28,480  seats,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  29,806 As- 
sistant-Superintendent George  D.  Broomell  has  been  elected  Teacher  of  Mathemat- 
ics in  the  High  School,  and  F.  Hanford,  Principal  of  the  Franklin  School,  has 
been  chosen  his  successor.  The  readers  of  the  Teacher  have  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Hanford  through  his  valuable  articles  in  the  current  volume.  He  will 
perform  the  duties  of  his  new  position  profitably  to  the  schools  and  creditably  to 
the  profession.  Mr.  A.  R.  Sabin,  whose  reports  from  Chicago  have  added  interest 
to  our  news  items,  succeeds  3Ir.  Hanford.  "VN'e  congratulate  our  friend  Cutter,  of 
the  "Wasliington,  upon  the  certain  prospect  of  a  new  and  splendid  school -building. 
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He  could  tell  an  interesting  story  of  the  growth  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  firom  the 
times  of  12,000  pupils  and  100  teachers,  to  over  30,000  of  the  former  and  500  of  the 
latter.  He  has  waited  long  and  patiently  in  his  present  antiquated  house,  and  U 
deserving  of  a  new  one. 

Rock  Isla>-d.— The  Board  of  Education  employ  twenty-four  teachers,  besides 
a  special  teacher  of  Writing  and  Drawing.  The  half-day  system  has  been  practiced 
in  the  primary  department  for  several  years,  at  a  saving  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars per  year.  The  pupils  seem  to  make  as  rapid  progress  as  those  attending  all 
day.     The  salaries  of  female  teachers  range  from  $40  to  |75  per  month. 

Spbixgfield. — The  report  of  the  schools  of  this  city  for  the  past  year  is  before 
us.  We  have  been  much  interested  in  its  perusal.  The  Superintendent,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Willard,  evidently  believes  that  the  schools  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
andnotthe  peoplefor  the  convenience  ofthe  schools.  Advancing  the  question  "Will 
any  measure  help  toward  the  great  ends  of  public  education  ? "  as  a  test  for  judg- 
ment, he  advocates  the  simplification  of  the  system  of  records,  and  also  of  the 
method  of  admitting  pupils  to  school.  We  doubt  not  that  there  is  in  many  cases  a 
disposition  to  spend  labor  uselessly  upon  records ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
means  which  will  so  easily  and  so  cheaply  systematize  school  work,  which  will  so 
well  reveal  and  remedy  its  defects,  as  will  the  keeping  of  the  important  statistics  of 
the  school.  Dr.  Willard  sympathizes  with  the  teacher  in  eflTorts  to  secure  perfect 
attendance,  but  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  child  belongs  to  the  parent,  whose  ne- 
cessities may  demand  its  aid,  or  who  may  think  that  its  education  may  be  advanceil 
by  an  absence  from  school  for  a  few  days  to  take  an  excursion,  or  perhaps  to  attend 
a  fair.  The  report  reveals  more  than  ordinary  care  in  observation,  and  judg- 
ment in  discussing  many  subjects  connected  with  school  work.  The  number  of 
teachers  during  the  year  was  44 ;  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  2,6-37 ;  av- 
erage number  belonging,  1839;  average  daily  attendance,  1750;  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance, 95.2.  During  the  year,  870  pupils  left  school  for  irregular  attendance, 
1886  for  sickness,  and  915  for  other  causes. 

Cook  Cottn'tt  Xormax. — Our  old  friend  D.  S.  Wentworth  is  justly  proud  of 
his  new  building,  which,  he  says,  is  beautiful  in  all  its  appointments.  His  school- 
room is  60  by  4-5  feet,  and  has  accommodations  for  108  pupils.  He  has  recently 
received  a  fine  piano,  three  recitation  clocks,  $2<X)  for  an  addition  to  reference 
library,  f  700  for  apparatus,  several  fine  pictures,  etc.  The  Eberhartonian  Society 
has  raised  $200  for  its  own  room  and  library.  The  grounds  about  the  building  are 
being  improved  and  ornamented.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  have  appropriated 
$10,000  for  the  support  of  the  school  for  the  present  year.  Following  a  general 
statement  of  his  happy  situation,  he  adds,  "  Don't  you  think  I  am  to  be  congratu- 
lated ■?  You  will  think  so  when  1  tell  you  that  the  Board  have  raised  my  salary  to 
|!3,600."  We  do  congratulate  him  most  heartily,  and  so  do  his  host  of  fricmls  over 
the  state. 

Clark  CorNXT.— The  annual  institute  was  held  at  3Iarshall,  for  a  session  of 
four  days,  commencing  Aug.  23d.  The  sessions  were  varied  with  drill  exercises, 
imder  the  direction  of  J.  W.  Graham,  J.  H.  I.K'jnsbury,  W.  C.  Griffith,  S.  Kimlin 
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and  Miss  Almeda  Holmes,  and  by  very  interesting  discussions.  The  institute  was 
presided  over  by  Sup't  W.  T.  Adams.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  appropriated  $75 
to  defray  expenses. 

Edgar  County. — The  county  institute  was  held  at  Kansas,  commencing  Oct.  3d. 
The  exercises  were  largely  conducted  by  Prof.  Hurty,  of  Paris.  The  attendance 
was  good,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  was  manifested  by  both  teachers  and 
people. 

Knox  County. — The  Knox  Co.  Teachers'  Institute  met,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, at  Galesburg,  in  the  hall  of  the  High-Scliool  building,  Oct.  18th,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  four  days.  A  very  full  and  neat  programme  for  each  day  had 
been  printed  and  distributed  beforehand,  for  which  the  Executive  Committee  de- 
serve great  praise.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  Examination  of  Teachers. 
About  forty  candidates  presented  themselves,  and  nearly  all  received  certificates. 
The  President,  J.  W.  Bird,  delivered  a  very  encouraging  address.  Prof  M.  L. 
Comstock,  Prof  A.  Linn,  and  T.  C.  SwaflFord,  conducted  exercises  in  Arithmetic; 
Orammar,  Orthoepy,  and  Beading,  by  Prof  J.  Derham,  Prof  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  W. 
H.  Sherman,  and  Prof  J.  T.  Dickinson.  Prof  Geo.  Churchill  made  the  exercises 
in  Ortho(jraphy  very  impressive  by  common  illustrations.  Prof  L.  Pratt  read  a 
paper:  subject — The  Importance  of  History.  Wednesday  evening.  Rev.  W.  J. 
Beecher  lectured  to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience :  theme  —  Wages.  After 
the  lecture,  Sociable  was  announced,  which  all  enjoyed  very  highly.  It  was  pre- 
luded with  music  by  Christianer's  Family  (our  County  School  Superintendent), 
and  others.  Thursday  evening,  J.  B.  Roberts  read  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive paper —  Outlines  of  a  Graded  School.  The  importance  of  this  theme  was  real- 
ized by  all.  Upon  the  whole,  this  institute  was  a  grand  success,  and  will  speak  for 
itself  in  the  future.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  were  present.  Twenty- 
five  new  subscribers  for  the  Illinois  Teacher  were  obtained,  through  the  energetic 
work  of  the  County  Superintendent.  The  following  are  the  names  of  officers 
elected  for  next  year:  T.  C.  Swafibrd,  Pres.;  Geo.  Churchill,  Vice-Pres.;  J.  W. 
Bird,  Sec;  A.  C.  Bloomer,  Treas.;  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  J.  B.  Roberts,  and  F.  Chris- 
tianer,  JEJxecutive  Committee.  a.  c.  b. 

Lake  County  has  7,911  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years, 
of  whom  5,821,  or  73  per  cent.,  were  entered  as  pupils  in  the  schools,  during  the 
past  year.  The  whole  number  of  schools  is  116,  of  which  109  were  in  session  six 
months  or  longer.  The  number  of  male  teachers  was  73 ;  female,  173.  Outside  of 
Waukcgan,  the  highest  monthly  wages  to  a  male  teacher  were  $65 ;  lowest,  $20. 
The  highest  wages  to  a  female  teacher  were  $50 ;  lowest,  $10.  Fifty-nine  out  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  candidates  for  a  teacher's  certificate  were  rejected.  Ten 
first-grade  certificates  were  issued  to  gentlemen,  and  eleven  to  ladies.  The  Super- 
intendent has  visited  113  schools  during  the  year,  and  55  of  tliem  twice  or  oftencr. 
His  whole  number  of  days  of  official  service  was  179. 

Macon  County. — The  County  Institute  Avill  be  held  at  Decatur,  Nov.  14  to  18. 
The  exercises  will  be  conducted  by  Prof  Cook,  of  Normal,  and  Prof  Jack  and  Sup't 
Gastman,  of  Decatur. 

Mason  County. — Superintendent  Moose  has  issued  his  Circular  No.  Two  to  the 
teachers  under  his  charge.  It  contains  excellent  words,  urging  them  to  a  faithful 
and  conscientious  performance  of  work  before  them. 
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FEOJI  ABROAD. 

LsDiAXA  State  Xokmat.  School. — During  the  first  term,  commencing  Jan. 
1870,  this  school  enrolled  44  pupils ;  second  term,  66.  A  special  session  was  held 
during  vacation,  attended  by  1-54  teachers.  At  the  organization  this  season  there 
were  40  students  in  the  Xormal  department,  50  in  the  Intermediate,  and  60  in  the 
Primary.  Miss  A.  P.  Funnelle,  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training 
School,  has  been  engaged  as  Training  Teacher,  at  a  salary  of  $1500. 

Kansas. — Prof.  R.  B.  Dilworth  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Kansas  State  Xormal  School  at  Emporia,  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Prof  H.  B.  Norton,  Associate  Principal.  Prof  Dilworth  has  done  much  in  the 
state  in  connection  with  institute  work.  A  new  building  is  being  erected  for  the 
State  University,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  The  money  was  donated  by  the  citizens 
of  Lawrence,  where  the  institution  is  located. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AXD  PERIODICALS 

{^)  AKrrHiTETic  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  taught  in  our 
schools,  and  one  which  has  probably  been  traversed  by  as  many  authors  of  text- 
books as  any  other.  So  carefully  have  its  principles  been  discussed,  the  relations 
of  its  topics  to  each  other  studied,  and  its  methods  simplified  and  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  instruction,  that  any  one  of  several  series  now  before  the  public 
leaves  scarcely  a  want  unsupplied,  save  that  of  competent  teachers.  "Whoever  under- 
takes successfully  to  compete  with  these  must  have  not  only  a  mastery  of  the  subject 
in  its  philosophy  and  practical  detail,  but  must  comprehend  the  situation  of  the 
American  people,  and  know  how  much  of  this  branch  will  supply  their  educational 
wants.  He  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  detail  of  instruction,  and  know  how 
to  present  the  subject  —  how  much  to  do,  and  hosv  much  to  leave  undone, —  in  or- 
der that  his  book  shall  contribute  most  to  a  genuine  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It 
is  needless  for  us  to  say  that  the  author  of  the  series  before  us  stands  before  the 
public  as  a  man  confessedly  qualified  in  every  respect  to  perform  the  task  he  has 
undertaken.  We  will  notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  series, 
leaving  others  to  form  their  own  opinions  as  to  its  merits.  One  of  the  first  to  at- 
tract attention  is  the  number  of  books,  three.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  tend- 
ency of  the  times  in  this  study,  and  recognizes  a  higher  qualification  of  teachers 
in  it.  A  text-book  should  be  a  text-book,  not  an  cncyclopaniia,  containing  a  clear 
and  systematic  outline  of  its  subject,  leaving  the  teacher  to  his  own  judgment  and 
ingenuity  in  adapting  his  instruction  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  If  the 
teacher  is  fitted  for  his  work,  this  is  well,  for  a  live  instructor  is  better  than  even  a 
good  text-book ;  if  he  is  not  fitted,  it  is  well,  because  he  will  be  forced  to  correct  his 
defects  or  quit  the  business.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  the  author  has,  by  sys- 
tematizing, striking  out  verbiage,  omitting  repetitions  and  unnecessary  niles, 
brought  his  work  within  the  compass  of  three  books  of  less  than  ordinary  size. 
"Whether  this  condensation  has  not  been  carried  too  far  is  perhaps  open  to  doubt. 
In  the  combination  of  mental  and  written  arithmetic  and  making  the  examples  in 
the  former  simply  introductory  to  the  cases  of  the  latter,  the  extent  and  variety  of 


(«<)  The  Gk  vded-School  Series  of  Arithmetics.    Bv  E.  E.  White,  Editor  of  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly.    Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
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the  problems  wliiclj  may  properly  be  given  for  menial  practice  and  discipline  has 
been  curtailed.  We  wish  that  the  second  book  had  contained  some  of  the  mare 
prominent  cases  in  decimal  fractions  and  percentage,  in  stead  of  stopping  with 
common  fractions,  federal  money,  and  denominate  numbers.  We  heartily  com- 
mend the  omission  from  the  higher  book  of  unnecessary  rules,  as  duodecimals,  al- 
ligation, and  some  portions  of  denominate  numbers.  The  method  of  the  work  is 
inductive.  Primary  ideas  are  first  presented  through  objects  or  pictures,  repre- 
sented by  means  of  the  child's  imagination,  and  then  number  is  presented  ab- 
stractly. Facts  are  stated,  their  relations  studied,  results  reached,  before  principles 
are  stated  or  rules  formed.  This  course  is  pliilosophical  and  logical.  The  mind  is 
developed  and  strengthened  by  assimilating  the  food  placed  before  it.  The  analy- 
ses of  problems,  and  the  statements  of  rules  and  principles,  are  models  of  concise- 
ness. While  in  some  instances  we  might  have  preferred  other  methods,  those 
given  can  be  successfully  used  by  any  apt  teacher.  The  scries  is  decidedly  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  philosophical  and  practical. 

(")  The  chief  distinctive  feature  of  this  work  is  that  it  comprises  in  one  book  of 
360  12mo  pages  as  much  of  algebra  as  is  generally  taught.  The  idea  is  a  good  one. 
It  promotes  more  careful  scholarship,  more  thorough  preparatory  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  and  more  genuine,  hard  study  of  the  subject.  With  the  author's  dis- 
position to  condense,  as  shown  in  his  Logic,  a  multiplicity  of  methods  and  illus- 
trations has  been  omitted,  some  of  them  more  satisfactory  than  the  one  given.  But 
this  course  will  allow  the  teacher  greater  scope  in  his  own  instruction.  The  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  topics  is  judicious.  In  his  discussion  and  method  the  author 
is  a  model  of  conciseness. 

{"")  In  its  scope  this  book  is  somewhat  simpler  than  most  of  the  intellectual 
arithmetics  in  use.  In  the  form  of  answer  the  author  is  more  direct  than  many, 
omitting  the  statement,  and  the  therefore,  and  giving  simply  the  answer  with  be- 
cause. In  his  operations  lie  considers  numbers  to  be  abstract,  on  the  ground  that 
this  is  the  method  followed  in  practical  life.  The  methods  of  analysis  in  dealing 
with  large  numbers  are  excellent.  We  like  the  independence  shown  by  the  author 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  latitude  he  allows  to  the  pupil. 

("')  The  compiler,  whose  valuable  services  in  the  literature  of  education  merit 
the  thanks  of  all  teachers,  has  hardlj'  added  to  his  laurels  by  the  publication  of  the 
present  collection,  if  the  book  be  considered  only  in  relation  to  the  wants  of  child- 
ren under  ten  years  of  age.  While  the  aim  of  the  author  to  insert  only  such  pieces 
as  will  prove  of  wholesome  moral  tendency  is  most  praiseworthy,  it  may  be  seri- 
ously doubted  by  the  practical  teacher  whether  any  moral  influence,  wholesome  or 
otherwise,  can  result  from  committing  to  memory  such  sentences  as  this :  "  Behold 
an  outcast  fi'om  civil  society,  the  victim  of  public  justice  who  is  about  to  receive  the 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes,"  etc.  We  arc  lost  in  speculation  as  to  the  probable 
idea  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  a  j'oung  child  by  this  and  similar  sentences.  In  the 
midst  of  much  literature  of  this  lofty  order,  it  is  refreshing  to  us  to  happen  upon 
a  selection  from  Fanny  Fern,  which  is  entirely  guiltless  of  a  moral,  and  which  is 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  heart  of  a  child  not  j^et  purified  from  all  traces  of  origi- 


('*)  A  Complete  Algedra  fok  Schools  and  Colleges.    By  A.  Schuyler,  M.  A.    Wilson, 

Iliukle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
(««)  Mental  Arithmetic.    By  P.  A.  Towiie.    John  r.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.    16mo., 

176  pages. 
(")  The  CHILD'S  Speaker.    By  Charles  Xorthcnd,  A.  M.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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nal  sin.  Amoug  the  characters  iu  dialogue  -we  recognize  our  old  acquaintance  the 
conventional  good  boj',  whose  persuasive  eloquence  was  the  wonder  of  our  youth, 
as  it  has  been  the  envy  of  our  riper  years,  to  whom  tlie  parting  words  of  his  school- 
mate invariably  are,  "  I  believe  you  are  right,  Thomas,  and  I  will  try  to  profit  by 
what  you  have  said  "  :  a  remark  which,  if  made  in  real  life  by  a  boy  of  ten,  would 
certainly  lead  to  well-grounded  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  fond  parents  that '  he 
was  not  long  for  this  world'.  The  poetical  selections  of  the  present  volume,  al- 
though of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  also  fail  to  suit  the  average  mind  of  ten-year- 
old  childhood— even  Whittier's  Barefoot  Boy  being  rather  a  creature  of  retrospect 
than  of  anticipation.  The  few  poems  about  chickens,  kittens,  and  otlier  real  things, 
which  the  true  child  will  regard  as  the  plums  of  the  pudding,  .share  the  fault  of  the 
rest,  and  are  too  long  for  short  memories.  n. 

(**)  Origixally  intended  for  use  by  the  author  iu  instructing  his  classes  at  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy,  this  book  has  been  adopted  in  very  many  of  the  colleges 
and  higher  schools  of  the  country.  In  its  revision  it  has  been  more  completely 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  such  institutions,  and  such  new  matter  has  bem  added  as 
recent  advancements  in  the  science  have  required. 

(**)  Ik  its  design,  the  New  Mecha/iics  is  intended  as  a  class-book  for  colleges  and 
schools  of  science.  It  is  a  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  author's  former 
treatise  on  the  subject,  by  which  it  has  been  more  completely  adapted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  mathematical  instruction  in  these  institutions.  To  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  mathematical  writings  of  the  author  the  simple  announcement  of  this 
work  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  its  favorable  reception. 

(")  To  state  that  this  volume  is  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioners 
on  Education  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  will  give  a  general  idea  of  its  scope. 
The  learning,  ability,  and  devotion  to  the  work  of  education,  which  have  for  years 
characterized  the  author  as  an  educator,  are  a  guaranty  of  the  faithfulness  with 
which  the  report  has  been  made.  Its  contents  are — The  Extent  of  Educational 
Representation  at  the  Exposition ;  Outline  of  the  present  Educational  Condition 
of  various  Countries ;  Primary  Education ;  Secondary  Education ;  Schools  of  Let- 
ters, Science,  and  Art;  Industrial  Schools;  Applied -Science  Schools;  Commercial, 
Naval  and  3Iilitarj-  Schools ;  Polytechnic  Schools ;  Schools  of  Medicine,  Law,  and 
Theology;  Xormal  Schools;  L'niversity  Educjxtion ;  Leading  Tendencies  of  Uni- 
versity Education. 

(■')  Language  in  its  derivation  and  structure  is  properly  becoming  a  subject  of 
greater  attention  in  the  school-room.  Its  study  not  only  affords  an  excellent  dis- 
cipline, but  it  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  scholarship  of  the  American  people 
is  ever  to  receive  an  accuracy  and  polish  commensurate  with  their  mental  strength 
and  abilities.  The  critical  study  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  import- 
ant words,  with  the  rules  of  derivation,  affords  a  key  to  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  those  used  iu  common  life.  The  book  before  us  is  of  convenient  size  for  use  of 
teachers  and  more  advanced  classes  who  desire  to  study  this  subject.    It  is  different 

('*)  Elements  of  Surveting  and  Leveling.  By  Charles  Davies,  LL.D.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
New  York  and  Chicago.    12mo.    $2.50. 

(«')  Peck  s  Xew  Mechanics.  By  Wm.  G.  Peck,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  ana  Astron- 
omy in  Columbia  College.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  12mo.,  2% 
pages.    ?2.25. 

('0)  Education  in  Europe  and  America.  By  J.  W.  Hoyt,  United  States  Commissioner. 
8vo..  398  pages. 

('»)  Smiths  Condensed  Etymology  of  the  English  Language.  By  William  \V .  Smith. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.    12mo.,  195  pages.    75  cents. 
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from  many  others  iu  containing  an  etymology  of  words  derived  from  other  lan- 
guages than  the  Latin  and  Greek. 

(")  Mr.  Calkins  has,  in  the  revision  of  his  work  on  Object  Lessons,  prepared  a 
manual  which  will  be  found  of  very  great  value  to  those  who  are  seeking  light 
upon  the  subject.  It  contains  an  admirably-devised  and  progressively-arranged 
series  of  lessons  on  subjects  calculated  to  exercise  the  powers  of  observation  and 
expression  in  children.  In  addition  to  being  philosophical  in  its  methods,  it  has 
strongly  impressed  upon  it  the  stamp  of  experience.  It  contains  in  their  best 
form  the  results  of  the  autlior's  observation  for  several  years  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Primary  Schools  of  New-York  City.  We  should  say,  too,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  its  pages,  that  it  is  written  by  one  who  has  a  strong  sympathy  with  child- 
nature.  We  consider  that  every  teacher  and  parent  will  find  here  much  of  very 
great  practical  value  in  the  education  of  children. 

(")  Those  who  have  heard  Dr.  Lord's  lectures  or  read  any  of  his  works  on 
history  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  he  has  prepared  a  work  on  ancient  history 
for  use  as  a  text-book  in  colleges  and  high  schools.  There  are  very  few  authors 
indeed  who  possess  the  power  to  throw  about  historical  subjects  the  interest  which 
characterizes  his  wi'itings.  Under  his  pen  the  dry  detail  of  facts  becomes  invested 
with  the  charm  of  pleasing  and  philosophical  narrative.  The  book  before  us  is  a 
revision  of  the  author's  '  Ancient  States  and  Empires ',  written  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent advancements  made  in  knowledge  of  ancient  history.  It  treats  of  its  subject 
from  the  earliest  historic  period  down  to  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

('*)  Following  the  plan  of  his  series  of  readers,  the  author  has  in  this  one 
made  it  his  especial  object  to  impart  some  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  scope  of 
the  language.  The  selections  are  arranged  under  various  heads  —  as  descriptive, 
didactic,  figurative,  etc.  In  style  and  variety  they  are  much  the  same  as  those  in 
other  readers  of  the  same  grade.  They  are  from  the  standard  English  and  Ameri- 
can authors,  past  and  present,  and  are  good  illustrations  of  their  style  of  compo- 
sition. The  introductory  piece  of  each  division  is  descriptive  of  the  style  of  those 
which  immediately  follow,  and  contains  much  knowledge  which  a  thorough  teacher 
of  reading  will  require  of  his  pupils,  but  which  they  will  generally  be  unable  to 
ascertain.  The  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  book  seem  calculated  to  facilitate 
instruction  in  reading.  Compactness  and  durability  were  evidently  prominent 
objects  in  the  manufacture  of  the  book. 

(")  Hardly  any  science  has  been  so  completely  and  successfully  popularized 
during  the  last  few  years  as  Astronomy.  The  telescope  and  improved  methods  of 
instruction  have  enlarged  the  bounds  of  knowledge  and  adapted  it  to  the  capacity 
of  ordinary  intelligence.  Of  the  numerous  excellent  text-books  on  this  subject  the 
latest  is  before  us.  It  is  the  work  of  a  celebrated  English  author,  and  has  been 
adapted  for  use  in  American  schools.  In  its  arrangement,  it  differs  from  other 
works  in  presenting  at  the  outset  the  universe  as  a  whole,  and  afterward  its  parts 
in  the  order  of  the  stars,  nebulae,  sun,  solar  system,   earth,  etc.     Though  this 


('»)  Primary  Object  Lessons.    By  K.  A.  Calkins.    Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    ISmo., 

442  pages. 
C*)  Ancient  History;  or,  T7te  Old  Stntet  and  Empires.    By  John  Lord.    Charles  Scribner 

&  Company.  New  York.    12mo.  648  pages. 
C*)  The  Intermediate  Fifth  Reader.    By  Marcius  Willson.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New 

York.    12ino.,  372  pages. 
('*)  Elements  op  Astronomy.    By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 

Society,  etc.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    12mo.,  312  pages.    |1  75. 
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method  is  very  different  from  tliat  usually  followed,  it  is  philosophical,  and  gives 
a  more  accurate  view  of  the  relative  position,  size,  movements  and  importance  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  different  topics  are  treated  in  a  clear  and  attractive 
style,  and  the  work  is  finely  illustrated. 

(")  The  reputation  of  Dr.  Hart  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  able  educational  writer 
is  ample  guaranty  for  the  excellence  of  his  Composition  and  Uhetorir.  His  style  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  one  of  the  purest  models.  The  book  may  be  said  to 
be  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  study  and  experience.  In  its  arrangement  and  treat- 
ment of  topics  it  shows  evidence  of  being  prepared  for  class  instruction  by  one 
who  appreciates  the  situation  and  has  conscientiously  gone  to  work  to  furnish  aid 
in  mastering  it.  It  is  a  text-hook,  and  not  a  treatise.  In  the  fullness  of  its  instruc- 
tions and  illustrations,  and  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  pupil,  it  is  es- 
pecially noticeable. 

(")  The  Toung  Citizen's  Manual  is  well  calculated  to  interest  the  boys,  and,  in 
these  later  days,  the  girls  also,  in  the  various  questions  relating  to  citizenship  in  a 
republic,  and  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  our  own  government.  It 
is,  we  believe,  the  only  book  of  an  elementarj^  character  written  expressly  for  a 
text-book  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Its  study  could  be  profitably  intro- 
duced in  the  higher  classes  of  all  graded  schools.  Published  by  Slieldon  &  Co., 
New  York.     16mo.,  134  pages. 

('*)  Teachers  in  need  of  a  collection  of  well-selected  and  difficult  miscellaneous 
examples  in  Arithmetic  will  find  it  in  the  Arithmetical  Questions,  prepared  by  V. 
Jesse  Kinsley,  and  published  by  Cowpcrthwait  &  Co.,  Philadelpliia.  12mo.,  G9 
pages. 

('*)  For  its  common-sense  articles  on  health  and  how  to  live  properly,  Good 
Health  is  always  reliable.  Its  pages  contain  the  discu.ssions  of  sensible  men,  writ- 
ten in  a  style  free  from  the  technicalities  of  science  or  the  intricacies  of  i)rofessional 
lore.  Teachers  would  find  in  it  many  valuable  hints,  of  service  to  themselves  or  of 
use  in  their  daily  instruction.    Published  by  Alexander  ^loore,  Boston.     $2.00. 

(*")  The  Netc  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois  hajjust  been  published  in  a  neat 
octavo  pamphlet  by  the  Western  News  Co.,  Chicago.  This  is  the  only  form  in 
which  this  document  is  accessible.    Price,  25  cts. 

C)  For  the  little  ones  there  is  nothing  which  furnishes  its  regular  supply  of 
amusement  better  than  the  Nursery.  There  is  about  its  childish  characters  a  nat- 
uralness and  healthfulness  which  is  really  refreshing.  As  a  gift  to  a  pupil  or  a  little 
friend,  the  Nursery  is  better  than  several  pounds  of  candy  or  a  regiment  of  l)aby 
dolls.     $1.50  a  year.    J.  L.  Shorey,  Boston. 

("*)  For  those  who  have  attained  the  diguity  of  boyhood  and  girlhood.  Merry's 
Museum'is,  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining.  Though  one  of  the  oldest  of  youths' 
magazines,  it  has  a  happy  faculty  of  renewing  its  youth.  We  should  judge  from 
its  contents  that  it  is  about  sixteen,     f  1.50  a  year.     Horace  B.  Fuller,  Boston. 

(")  The  Christian  Union,  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  is  one  of  the  largest 
weekl}'  papers  in  the  country.  It  abounds  in  reading  of  a  wholesome  moral  and 
religious  character,  and  contains  a  full  digest  of  the  news  of  the  day,  valuable  in- 
formation for  the  home  circle,  etc.  Its  educational  department  is  more  than  usually 
entertaining.    $3.00  a  year.    J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.,  New  York. 

('«)  Composition  and  Rhetoric.    By  John  S.  Hart,  Autliorof  'In  the  School -Room'.    KI- 
dredge  and  Brother,  rhiladclphia.    12mo. 
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Books  and  Reports  Received. — 

Norton's  Natural  Philosophy.     Wilson,  llinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Stoddard's  Complete  School  Algebra.    Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Howe's  Philotaxian  Grammar.    John  B.  Alden  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Jones's  Alphabet  of  Orthoepy.     Press  Printing  Co.,  St.  Paul. 

Robinson's  First  Lessons  in  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic.  Ivison,  Blakeman, 
Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Creery's  Grammar-School  Spelliug-Book.    Kelly,  Piet  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Crosby  &  Ludlow's  First  Lessons  in  Language  and  (Composition.  Griggs,  Wat- 
son &  Co.,  Davenport. 

Scott's  School  History  of  the  United  States.     Harper  ifc  Brothers,  New  York. 

Clark's  Normal  Grammar.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Whitney's  German  Reader.     Leypoldt  &  Holt,  New  York. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Minnesota. 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Missouri. 

Report  of  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Ohio. 

Report  of  Board  of  Education,  Massachusetts. 

Report  of  Board  of  Education,  Connecticut. 

Report  of  Board  of  Commissioners,  Baltimore. 

Report  of  Board  of  Education,  Quincy. 

Report  of  Board  of  Education,  Decatur. 
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r   J!^m''^^^^'^fJm  WEBSTER'S 

UnrnrfnurS  r.ooo  J|M  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

gfi/uv^     M^^^^te  lOjOOO  Words  ami  Meanings  not  in  otliei' 
"  ~  Dictionaries. 


3000  Eii!,'ravings.     1840  Pages  Quarto. 

lad  to  add  niy  testimony  in  it-^  favor. 

[Pres't  Wallier  of  Harvard.] 


G 

Every  scholar  knows  its  value 
[W.  H.  Presoott,  the  Historian.] 
rphe  most  complete  Dictionary  of  the  Lauguag 


[Dr.  Dick,  of  Scotland.] 


The  hest  guide  of  students  of  our  language. 
[.John  G.  Whittier.] 
He  will  transmit  his  name  to  latest  posterity. 
[Chancellor  Kent.] 
Etymological  part  surpasses  any  thing  by  earlier  laborers. 
[George  Bancroft.] 
TJearing  relation  to  Language  Principia  does  to  Philosophy. 


X^xcels  all  others  in  defining  scientilic  terms. 


[Elihu  Burritt.] 

[President  Hitchcock.] 

So  far  as  I  know,  best  defining  Dictionary. 
[Horace  Mann.] 
Take  it  altogether,  the  surpassing  work. 
[Smart,  the  English  Orthoepist.] 
A  necessity  for  every  intelligent  fiiraily,  student,  teacher  and  professional  man.    What 
Library  is  complete  without  the  best  English  Dictionary? 

WEBSTER'S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY. 

1040  Pages  Octavo.    600  Engravings,    Price  $6. 
The  work  is  really  a  gemof  a  Dictionary,  just  the  thing  for  the  million.—  American  Edu- 
cational Monthly. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass.    Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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HOW     MUCH     ]M  O  N  E  Y   ? 


BY  E.  A.  GASTMAN. 


Some  time  since  the  Board  of  Education  in  St.  Louis  voted  to  })ay 
the  same  saLaries  to  two  ladies,  who  had  proved  themselves  fully  com- 
petent to  act  as  principals  of  Avard  schools,  as  Avere  paid  to  gentlemen 
in  like  positions.  This  action  has  provoked  considerable  discussion 
throughout  the  country.  The  Christian  Union  strongly  commends  the 
liberality  and  fair  dealing  of  the  board,  while  Scribner's  Monthly  seems 
to  throw  cold  water  on  the  matter  by  saying  the  i)ractice  can  never 
become  general.  The  reasons  given  for  this  belief  are  not  fully  con- 
vincing. 

The  question,  however,  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  All  are 
interested  in  seeing  this,  as  all  other  questions,  settled  on  fair,  honest 
and  correct  business  princijiles. 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  many  that  the  kind  and  amount  of  Avork 
done  should  determine  the  pay.  In  other  Avords,  if  u  Avoman  does  the 
same  work,  in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner,  then  she  should  receive 
the  same  pay  as  a  man. 

But  is  this  the  i-eal  question  that  presents  itself  for  solution  to  school- 
officers  ?  I  think  not.  They  are  rightfully  expected  to  so  manage  the 
schools  that  the  public  Avill  patronize  tlunn.  If  the  community  demand 
that  a  male  teacher  shall  be  employed  Avhere  a  female  would  do  cipially 
well,  then  the  board  are  under  obligations  to  give  this  demand,  at 
least,  a  respectful  consideration.  The  Avelfare  of  the  schools  is  the 
paramount  interest.  No  money  should  be  spent  for  any  other  purpose. 
Any  expenditures  Avhich  Avould  be  commendable  in  a  good  business  man, 
and  no  others^  Avill  be  alloAvable  here. 

This  board  must  determine  the  number,  (|ualiticatious  and  pay  of  the 
XVI — 54. 
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teachers  to  be  employed.  Now  what  principle  shall  govern  them  in 
fixing  salaries?  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  they  think  it  best  to  employ 
a  man  to  teach  a  certain  school,  and  that  two  apply,  whom  the  board 
find  equally  qualified  by  scholastic  attainments  and  practical  experience 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position.  Suppose,  further,  that  one  of 
these  can  be  secured  at  a  salary  of  $1000,  while  the  other  demands 
$2000.  Can  there  be  any  question  about  the  duty  of  the  school-officers 
in  this  case?  Sentiment  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Neither  will  it 
make  any  difference  if  one  should  be  a  woman.  No  board  has  a  right 
to  pay  any  man  a  dollar  more  than  will  secure  lihe  services  from  another. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  a  different  rule  should  apply  to  women?  If 
the  board  of  education  in  this  city  can  secure  a  man  at  a  salary  of  llOOO 
who  will  do  the  same  labor,  in  as  satisfactory  manner,  as  I  am  doing  it, 
they  are  wronging  the  tax-payers  if  they  pay  me  more.  The  question 
to  settle  would  seem  to  be  this :  What  salary  must  be  paid  to  secure  the 
ability  and  experience  necessary  to  do  our  work  in  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory manner?  Sex  has  nothing  to  do  Avith  it.  If  the  St.  Louis 
Board  believe  they  can  not  secure  the  services  of  ladies  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  principals  of  schools  unless  they  pay  a  salary  of 
$2000,  then  it  is  their  duty  to  pay  it.  But  the  salary  paid  to  men  in 
like  positions  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  the  reason  already  stated, 
that  they  ought  not  to  pay  a  man  a  greater  salary  than  will  secure  his 
labor.  If  the  labor-market  of  the  v^ovlA  foolishly  rates  him  higher  than 
the  Avoman,  then  they  should  employ  nothing  but  women. 

Decatur,  III.,  Xov.  10,  1870. 


A     LESSO.N      ON      FLIES 


BY  PROFESSOR  W.  J.  BEAL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


"Wheke  do  all  the  files  come  from?"  is  a  question  we  have  often 
been  asked  during  July  and  August,  Avhen  every  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  Avas  overrun  Avith  these  pests  to  human  comfort.  Onto  every 
thing,  into  every  thing;  the  hotter  the  day,  the  more  active  and  inso- 
lent are  their  attacks. 

Young  house-flies  are  called  maggots,  and  (except,  perhaps,  by  those 
who  believe  in  spontaneous  generation)  are  thought  to  hatch  from  eggs 
deposited  in  extraordinary  numbers  in  manure,  especially  that  about 
horse-barns,  and  privies,  and  sewers,  and  in  almost  every  manner  of 
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filthy  place  yon  can  mention.  A  few  vigorous  flies  manage,  by  good 
luck  or  strong  constitutions,  to  get  through  the  long,  cold  winter,  re- 
maining stupid  in  closets,  in  barns,  in  any  out-of-the-way  corners,  or 
even  in  large  open  rooms  which  are  occupied  by  people.  A  warm  tire 
or  warm  sun  will  call  them  out  on  any  day  of  the  year.  As  they  are 
exceedingly  prolific,  and  the  eggs  require  but  a  short  time  to  mature, 
it  is  an  easy  example  in  arithmetic  to  account  for  great  multitudes  of 
progeny  by  autumn.  Linnaeus  is  said  to  have  made  the  remark  that 
three  blow-flies  and  their  descendants  would  devour  an  ox  sooner  than 
would  a  lion.  Each  female  deposits  20,000  eggs,  which  very  soon  ma- 
ture, when  one-half  of  the  number  are  ready  to  repeat  the  laying  pro- 
cess. 

The  common  house-fly  {Musca  domestica,  Lin.)  is  a  native  of  the  old 
world,  and  has  been  imported  into  this  country,  where  it  has  spread  as 
far  as  the  remotest  settlement  of  the  white  man.  As  certain  plants 
called  weeds  have  followed  man  in  his  migrations  with  never-failinor  cer- 
tainty, and  sooner  or  later  found  their  way  into  every  nook  and  corner 
which  is  not  carefully  watched  and  cultivated,  so  to-day  almost  all  of 
the  insects  which  pi-oduce  so  much  injury  to  the  form-crops,  the  orchard, 
small  fruits,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  the  honey-bee,  and  fiictorics 
of  various  kinds,  are  unwelcome  foreigners  from  across  the  Atlantic, 
which  have  been  imj^orted  through  carelessness,  or  have  escaped  no- 
tice on  account  of  their  small  size.  Among  these  are  the  "  Hessian  fly, 
imported  almost  ninety  years  ago;  the  wheat  midge,  about  half  as  lono- 
ago;  the  bee  moth  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  the  codling 
moth,  the  cabbage  tinea,  the  borer  of  the  red  currant,  the  oyster-shell 
bark-louse,  the  grain  plant-louse,  the  cabbage  plant-louse,  the  currant 
plant-louse,  the  apple-ti'ee  plant-louse,  the  pear-tree  flea-louse,  the  cheese 
maggot,  the  common  meal  worm,  the  grain  weevil,  the  house-fly,  the 
leaf-beetle  of  the  elm,  the  cockroach,  the  croton  bug,  and  the  diflferent 
carpet,  clothes  and  fur  moths,  asparagus  beetle,  the  rape  butterfly  and 
others." — American  Entomologist.  Most  of  these  insects  act  much 
worse  here  than  at  home :  that  is,  they  multiply  more  rapidly  and  do 
much  more  damage.  One  reason  assigned  for  this  is  that  the  enemies  or 
parasites  are  not  introduced  with  the  several  kinds  of  insects. 

The  house-fly  belongs  to  a  large  sub-order  of  insects  known  as  Dip- 
tera,  because  they  have  only  two  wings.  The  largest  of  these  known 
to  lis  are  not  over  an  inch  long,  while  a  great  part  of  them  are  very 
minute.  Hardly  any  of  them  can  be  called  pretty;  many  are  very  an- 
noying to  man  and  his  domestic  animals.  Some  are  scavengers  while 
young,  eating  much  filth  which  Avould  otherwise  render  the  air  impure. 
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Their  habits  are  variable:  some  are  disgusting;  all  are  mysterious  and 
interesting.  Some,  while  young,  live  in  the  mud  and  moss  of  swamps, 
in  old  leaves,  in  dung,  mould  of  hollow  trees,  rotten  wood,  stems  and 
pith  of  small  plants,  while  mushrooms  are  favorite  homes  for  many. 
Some  sting  }»lants  producing  a  gall,  to  furnish  food  for  their  larva? ; 
another  stings  the  tender  growing  twig  of  willows  so  they  cease  to 
elongate,  making  a  kind  of  cone,  where  live  the  young  flies  in  plenty, 
safety,  peace,  and  happiness.  The  midge  lives  in  the  heads  of 
wheat;  the  Hessian  fly,  every  ftirmer's  boy  knows,  lives  at  the  base 
of  the  young  wheat-plant,  where  it  sucks  out  the  sap  of  life.  Some, 
like  the  mosquitoes  and  gnats,  undergo  curious  transformations  in 
fresh  water  (see  j^age  11,111.  Teacher,  present  vol.);  while  others 
prefer  salt  water,  even  strong  as  brine.  The  blow-fly  lays  her  eggs  on 
meat  or  the  dead  carcasses  of  animals.  One  little  fly  prefers  cheese 
for  its  young,  which  are  called  skippers.  These  small  worms  or  mag- 
gots have  a  way  of  coiling  themselves  up  and  taking  their  tail  in  their 
mouth,  then,  letting  go  and  straightening  with  all  their  might,  throw 
themselves  several  inches.  The  horse  bot-fly  sticks  her  eggs  from 
her  long  curved  abdomen  onto  the  hairs  of  horses' legs  and  sides,  where 
they  are  nipped  ofi"  and  swallowed  by  the  horse.  They  soon  hatch 
and  adhere  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  until,  nearly  ready  to  be- 
come flies  again,  they  let  go  and  pass  to  the  ground.  Another  fly  puts 
her  eggs  in  sheep's  noses,  where  they  hatch  and  crawl  up  into  the  head. 
Another  stings  the  backs  of  cattle,  and  lays  an  eg'g  in  a  j^lace  where 
they  hatch  and  live  and  eat  and  grow,  and  work  their  way  out  in 
spring  and  summer,  as  grubs  tliree-foiirths  of  an  inch  long.  Some  live 
in  frogs,  others  prefer  squirrels. 

To  the  true  fly  belongs  the  Tsetze-fly  of  Africa,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  others  as  biting  their  cattle  so  severely  that  they  were 
almost  sure  to  die  after  it.  The  black  fly  of  Labrador  is  described  by 
Dr.  Packard  as  being  hardly  less  formidable  than  the  Tsetze-fly  of  Afri- 
ca. The  Labrador  fisherman  is  obliged  to  spend  his  summer  on  the 
seashore. 

The  science  of  classification  has  made  such  rapid  j)rogress  within  a 
few  years,  that  insects  have  been  transferred  from  one  group  to  another 
which  they  were  formerly  thought  to  be  very  unlike.  Now  the  best 
judges  agree  that  fleas  and  sheep-ticks  are  nothing  but  degraded  dip- 
tera — flies  without  wings.  Even  daddy-long-legs  or  grandfather  gray- 
boards  have  fallen  into  the  same  suborder.  The  same  is  true  of  a  mi- 
nute wingless  louse  which  infests  the  honey-bees  of  Euroj^e.  The 
jigger  —  a  microscopic  wingless  insect  of  tropical  America — belongs  to 
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tlie  cliptera  also.  The  female  in  half  an  hour  or  so  penetrates  the  flesh 
of  the  natives  as  well  as  dogs  and  mice,  laying  large  numbers  of  eggs 
and  producing  '  distressing  sores  \  Only  the  female  of  many  flies 
pierces  the  skin  of  animals  for  their  blood.  "  The  male  horse-fly  does 
not  bite,  but  lives  on  the  SAveets  of  flowers." — Dr.  Pachurd.  Although 
these  insects  are  such  pests,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  design  shown 
in  the  instinct  which  mates  the  sexes,  even  though  they  are  quite  difler- 
ent  in  size,  color  and  shape,  and  live  on  difterent  food.  Still  more  won- 
derful is  it  that  the  mother  fly  should  deposit  her  eggs  in  places  where 
they  will  find  suitable  food  when  hatched  —  food  which  she  never  eats 
herself  Small  flies  are  often  found  in  a  fossil  state  preserved  in  am- 
ber. As  many  as  eighteen  have  been  found  in  a  single  piece  of  ambei-, 
its  value  increasing  in  porportion  to  the  abundance  of  insects  it  has  en- 
cased. 

It  is  estimated  that  Em-ope  has  about  18,000  species  of  flies  or  dip- 
tera,  and  Xorth  ximerica  about  as  many  more.  Every  intelligent  ob- 
server knows  that  flies  can  see  well,  and  that  the  eyes  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  higher  animals.  The  eyes  are  large,  com- 
pound, and  made  up  of  something  like  4,000  facets,  which  are  station- 
ary with  reference  to  each  other.  The  head  is  large,  and  attached  to 
the  body  by  a  very  slight  neck,  which  turns  easily  about.  Their  senses 
of  feeling,  taste,  smell,  and  hearing  also,  appear  to  be  well  developed. 
"  The  proboscis  of  the  house-fly  is  bent  up  underneath  the  head  when 
at  rest.  When  the  fly  settles  uj)on  a  lump  of  sugar  or  other  sweet  ob- 
ject, it  unbends  its  tongue,  extends  it,  and  the  broad  knob-like  end 
divides  into  two  flat,  muscular  leaves,  with  which  the  fly  laps  up  liquid 
sweets.  The  inside  of  these  leaves  is  rough  like  a  rasp." — Packard. 
With  this  it  scrapes  oiF  varnish  from  furniture  and  wears  away  the 
leather  on  the  covers  of  books. 

The  sense  of  hearing  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  some  particular 
organ  for  that  purjDOse  called  an  ear,  and  this  is  placed  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  all  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  But  when  we  come  to 
insects  no  such  fixed  rule  holds  good.  Authors  agree  that  some  insects 
hear  through  an  apparatus  at  the  base  of  the  fore  legs,  while  many  are 
thought  to  use  the  antenna?  or  feelers  for  this  purpose.  Others  have 
organs  for  hearing  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  Flies  are  supposed  by 
some  to  hear  with  a  couple  of  club-shaped  bodies  just  back  of  their 
wings  called  halteresor  poisers.  They  answer  to,  are  homologous  to,  a 
pair  of  wings, —  most  insects  having  four,  while  flics  have  only  two 
perfectly  developed. 

Like  all  insects,  the  abdomen  of  flies  is  made  up  of  movable  rings. 
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The  three  tenniiial  rings  in  the  fly  are  quite  small,  and  can  be  with- 
draAvn  within  the  large  ones  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope.  The  breath- 
in<T  is  curious  in  insects:  never  through  the  mouth  or  head,  but  through 
openings  along  the  sides.  Flies  have  no  special  vocal  organs,  but  pro- 
duce sound  by  the  vibrations  of  their  wings.  From  Packard's  Guide 
Ave  learn  that  a  captured  fly  moves  its  Avings  330  times  a  second;  a 
honey-bee,  190;  and  a  cabbage  butterfly,  nine  times.  The  wings  de- 
scribe a  figure  8  in  the  air.  A  bee  makes  a  certain  number  of  vibra- 
tions when  tired,  another  number  Avhen  in  pursuit  of  honey,  another 
when  angry.  We  are  indebted  to  Packard's  Gxdde  to  Entomology  for 
many  other  facts. 

Let  one  look  into  a  systematic  work  on  entomology,  and  he  sees  the 
numerous  mouth-parts,  rings  of  the  body,  joints  of  the  legs,  veins  of 
the  wings,  all  numbered,  named  and  lettered  in  a  very  formidable  man- 
ner. This  is  necessary  in  order  to  describe  insects  intelligibly.  Many 
of  these  are  minute  objects,  and  are  quite  difierent  in  diflferent  species. 
A  careful  study  of  such  small  things  and  a  faithful  comparison  Avith 
others  of  a  similar  nature  in  other  insects  is  one  of  the  \'ery  best  exer- 
cises for  fixing  the  attention  and  cultivating  the  observation.  The 
effect  upon  the  student  is  all  the  better  on  account  of  the  small  size  of 
the  objects.  No  person  can  consider  all  his  mental  faculties  well  devel- 
oped without  giving  some  attention  to  this  kind  of  discipline.  Happily, 
it  is  fiist  Avinning  favor  with  our  best  educators  and  breaking  into  all 
our  schools  and  colleges. 


THE    NARROW-MINDED    MAN. 


BY  E.   0.  HATEN,  LL  D. 


"  I  WANT  a  hero ;  an  uncommon  want, 
When  every  year  and  month  sends  forth  a  new  one, 

Till,  after  cloying  the  gazettes  with  cant, 
The  age  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one." 

Our  hei'o  shall  be  the  narrow-minded  man,  Avho,  as  yet,  has  not  found 
an  open,  honest  defender.  Some  unwittingly  defend  him,  Avhen  they 
adA'ise  students  to  confine  themselves  to  one  subject.  They  quote  the 
proA'crbs  "7/bmo  W7w?<s  llhrV ^ '■'•  ne  sutor  ultra  cre2ndam''\  "A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss",  et  id  omne  genus.  Do  not  blame  us  for  quot- 
ing Latin.  We  have  a  good  example  in  ^^JEJ plurihts  wm»«",  and  you 
may  yet  be  glad  to  have  us  quote  "jFwiis". 
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Narrow-minded  men  are  some  times  unconsciuiisly  defended  wlien 
they  are  styled  'men  of  one  idea':  not  as  thougli  it  were  better  to  have 
one  idea  than  no  idea,  but  better  to  have  one  than  two  or  more.  Ideas, 
some  seem  to  think,  are  like  husbands  or  wives — no  pei-son  should 
have  more  than  one  at  a  time,  nor  obtain  a  second  till  the  first  is  dead. 
Happily,  some  things  called  ideas  do  die. 

It  is  refreshing  to  meet  a  narrow-minded  man,  especially  if  you  like 
to  study  human  nature.  He  is  like  a  Paganini,  playing  an  oratorio  on 
one  string.  He  startles  you.  His  one  idea  is  a  lance :  it  reaches  your 
heart. 

Perhaps  his  notion  is  that  science  alone  is  worthy  of  attention.  How 
eloquent  he  Avaxes  on  his  theme !  The  semi-antique  sesquipedalian 
terms  of  geology,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  etc.,  trip  from  his  tongue 
like  nimble  servitors  (not  always  pronounced  correctly  and  some  times 
a  little  mixed),  and  he  diffuses  the  atmosphere  of  crushed  llowers  and  a 
drug-shop.  Suggest  to  him  that  the  universe  has  mind  as  well  as 
matter,  and  a  little  attention  might  profitably  be  given,  by  stealth  as  it 
were,  to  mental  philosophy.  "Mental  Philosophy  !  Humbug!  A  bug 
not  worthy  of  dissection.  All  that  Plato,  Aristotle,  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton, 
and  all  of  their  kind  ever  said  is  trash.  There  is  nothing  certain  about 
it.  Mere  dreams,  the  whole  of  it,  of  no  more  value  than  the  ravings  of 
a  hasheesh-eater  !  "  Then  he  relates  the  old  story  of  the  Scotchman 
who  first  properly  described  '  metafeesicks '.  There  is  more  wisdom,  he 
says,  in  a  fossil  bone,  or  in  a  potato-Avorm,  than  in  the  human  mind;  for 
you  can  analyze  the  one,  but  who  can  analyze  the  other?  He  thinks 
it  eminently  fitting  and  characteristic  that  the  prince  of  German  meta- 
physicians was  named  Kant.  But  start  this  defender  of  science  on 
his  own  theme,  and  he  is  masterly. 

Another  narrow-minded  man  is  the  sworn  defender  of  the  study 
of  languages  as  the  s*ne-$'wa-wo7i  of  education.  Not  his  own  vernacular, 
not  German,  French,  Chinese,  but  Greek  and  Latin.  He  is  not 
content  to  assert  that  this  study  has  great  value,  but  indeed  without 
it  a  man  might  almost  as  well  be  without  brains.  Suggest  that  Homer 
never  studied  Latin,  nor  Isaiah  Greek.  "  So  much  the  worse  for  them  ! 
There  is  no  use  in  arguing  about  it.  It  is  settled  by  the  verdict  of 
antiquity  that  no  man  can  be  a  scholar  without  it."  Suggest  that 
Hugh  Miller  wrote  correct  and  sonorous  English,  tliat  Faraday, 
whose  school  was  a  book-bindery,  spoke  in  a  stylev  that  attracted 
scholars,  and  that  some  think  him  the  greatest  scientific  man  of  his  cen- 
tury :  he  can  not  be  moved.  If  facts  will  not  tell  the  truth,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  fiicts  ! 
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But  nowadays  the  luirrow-mindcd  man  usually  espouses  the  other  side 
ol"  this  debating-society  question.  He  does  not  believe  in  dead  lan- 
guages —  not  lie.  He  seems  to  actually  believe  that  grammar  can  die, 
because  the  people  die  who  use  a  language.  The  analysis  of  thought 
in  that  Avonderful  embodiment  of  general  grammar,  Greek  and  Latin, 
has  no  charms  for  him.  He  does  not  see  that  if  a  man  is  to  take  a  long 
journey  it  is  well  to  spend  some  time  in  obtaining  a  good  outfit.  But 
put  him  on  the  advocacy  of  modern  thought  and  'progress',  and  he 
will  astonish  you. 

Beware  of  controversy  with  a  narrow-minded  man.  On  his  own  ter- 
ritory he  is  master,  and  beyond  his  own  territory  he  is  invulnerable  and 
immortal.     If  you  slay  him,  he  does  not  know  it  and  still  lives. 

A  narrow-minded  man  really  deserves  eulogy  because  he  believes  some- 
thing. To  have  one  idea — though  that  is  a  false  one  —  is  better  than 
to  believe  nothing.  To  go  around  the  Avorld  with  eyes  wide  open  or 
shut  with  stupid  indifference  is  pitiable.  Xot  till  another  geologic 
cataclysm  can  we  expect  a  race  the  common  herd  of  which  shall  he 
Michael  Angelos,  Humboldts  Goethes,  Shakspeares  —  men  of  many 
ideas.     We  should  be  glad  to  find  a  man  that  really  has  one. 

The  great  cause  of  education  has  been  promoted  by  narrow-minded 
men.  It  might  be  invidious  to  mention  names.  Now  the  one  idea  — 
the  single  chicken  —  is  physical  education :  change  of  position,  easy 
seats,  ventilation,  gymnastics.  A  very  valuable  residuum  is  the  result. 
Now  it  is  object  lessons.  Nothing  else  is  worth  a  thought.  The  sole 
object  should  be  to  look  at  objects.  Study  twigs,  leaves,  birds'  nests, 
spiders'  webs,  any  thing.  Unless  a  child  does  this  before  he  is  seven 
years  old,  he  never  will  or  can  !  The  narrow-minded  man  believes  this, 
and  therefore  produces  an  impression.  This  shows  that  one  idea —  and 
that  wrong — is  better  than  none. 

Intensity  carries  the  day.  In  the  well-known  dispute  between  the 
mountain  and  the  squirrel,  the  squirrel  obtained  the  advantage,  because 
he  could,  and  the  mountain  could  not  —  crack  a  nut. 

NarroAV-minded  men  should  be  opposed  only  by  advancing  other 
ideas,  not  by  antagonizing  a  truth  because  it  is  exaggerated.  Nature 
—  that  is,  God  —  seldom  opposes  any  thing  directly.  It  reveals  other 
forces;  and  what  was  good  in  its  day  disajipears  when  something 
better  arises.  Many  forces  combine  to  make  a  lily  —  or  a  republic. 
Each  force  is  alive  in  its  order,  and  so  is  a  narrow-minded  man.  Every 
one  can  be  earnest,  though  narrow;  only  a  few  can  be  earnest  and 
broad. 
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A  FEW  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS. 


BY  J.  B.  ROBERTS. 


We  meet  to-day  for  tlie  purpose  of  planning  the  work  of  the  year 
before  us.  Some  of  you  are  young  and,  as  yet,  without  experience.  I 
fym  some  times  tcmi:)ted  to  say  tliat  no  one  should  undertake  teaching 
who  has  not  had  experience. 

I    The  experiment  is  at  least  a  doubtful  one,  and  if  unsuccessful  it  is 

/most  expensive.     The  paltry  amount  of  your  salaries  is  nothing;  but, 

/undertaking,  as  you  are  about  to  do,  the  mental,  and  to  some  extent  the 

/  moral,  culture  of  sixty  or  seventy  young  minds,  think  how  terrible  is  the 

wrong  should  you  prove  incapable,  or  unworthy  the  trust  which  you 

have  voluntarily  assumed. 

This  is  not  said  with  a  view  of  disheartening  any  one,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  impelling  you  to  a  thorough  self-examination  and  to  a  look- 
ing the  situation  full  in  the  face.  What  do  you  know  of  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind  —  what  fiiculties  are  to  be  educated  first  and  what 
next,  and  how  these  fiiculties  can  all  be  healthfully  and  harmoniously 
developed?  Have  you  ever  examined  the  structure  of  your  own 
minds,  and  do  you  know  what  is  thought  and  said  by  the  best  thinkers 
ujjon  the  laws  of  mental  gi-o.wth  ?  Do  you  know  when  and  how  the 
faculties  of  sense  perception  are  to  be  trained  so  that  a  child  shall  be 
quick,  comprehensive  and  thorough  in  observing  the  external  qualities 
of  objects  ?  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  quality  of  a  child's  memory, 
and  with  what  sort  of  fiicts  it  is  fit  to  be  stored  ?  Do  you  understand 
the  philosophy  and  art  of  securing  the  attention,  and  do  you  know  that 
a  foilure  here  will  be  utterly  fatal  to  your  success  in  any  part  of  a 
teacher's  work? 

What  knowledge  have  you  of  the  judgment  and  the  reason,  of  those 
mental  powers  the  full  develojiment  of  which  leads  to  what  we  call  ma- 
turity ? 

Are  you  able  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  mind  through  its  transition 
periods  so  as  to  adapt  your  teaching  to  its  ever-changing  needs  ?  Have 
you  recognized  tiie  fact  that  there  is  a  natural  order  in  which  the  intel- 
lectual powers  are  developed,  and  do  you  seek  always  to  address  your- 
self to  those  powers  M'hich  you  find  most  active?  It  is  probably  in 
this  direction  that  the  most  eminent  teachers  have  won  their  success. 

But  you  are  not  merely  to  train  intellects :  you  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  moral  nature  of  your  pupils;  and   it  is  in  this  relation  that 
XVI — 55. 
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you  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  keenest  discrimination  and  your 
subtilcst  powers  of  analysis. 

Do  you  understand  the  proper  motives  to  place  before  a  child  to  in- 
cite him  to  eftbrt?  Do  you  know  how  to  repress  without  crushing, 
and  how  to  stimulate  without  dropping  the  reins  ?  Do  you  kuow  the 
secret  of  creating  such  a  public  sentiment  in  your  school  that  all  the 
children,  who  are  not  essentially  vicious,  shall  be  on  your  side  in  the 
matter  of  order?  That  school  is  in  an  unfortunate  state  in  which  the 
teacher  is  on  one  side  and  all  the  scholars  on  the  other  of  any  practi- 
cal question.  The  government  of  the  school-room  is  in  reality  mo- 
narchical, but  it  should  seem  to  be  republican. 

You  are  undoubtedly  ready  to  say  "  These  are  very  searching  quest- 
ions, and  no  one  Avho  does  not  possess  the  attributes  of  both  saints  and 
angels  can  answer  them  in  any  satisfactory  way."  Quite  true ;  and  no, 
one  is  presumed  to  come  quite  up  to  the  high  standard  which  this  ex- 
amination might  seem  to  demand  if  pushed  to  the  utmost.  But  do  you 
recognize  any  thing  in  yourselves  which  responds  in  any  degree  to 
these  tests,  or  is  the  whole  subject  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  as 
dim  and  undefined  to  you  as  the  features  of  the  man  in  the  moon? 

I  can  not  dwell  upon  the  topics  suggested.  The  idea  which  I  wish  to 
convey  by  this  circumlocution  is,  that  the  simple  knowledge  that  two 
and  two  are  four  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  successful  or  even  a  toler- 
able teacher.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  know,  however  thoroughly,  the 
things  you  are  to  teach:  you  must  know  something  of  the  nature  which 
is  to  be  taught.  The  physician  must  not  only  know  chemistry,  he  must 
know  anatomy  and  physiology. 

How  are  you  to  learn  all  this,  do  you  ask?  In  many  ways.  First, 
by  a  careful  study  of  your  own  mind.  The  oftener  and  the  more  dis- 
tinctly you  recur  to  your  own  experience  as  a  child,  the  more  likely 
will  you  be  to  deal  successfully  with  the  minds  of  children.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages  —  of  the  world,  but  not  at  all  ages  of  the 
individual.  When  you  attempt  to  teach  a  child  profound  problems  of 
existence  before  he  has  learned  to  apprehend  its  simplest  axioms,  you 
commit  an  inexcusable  mistake.  If  you  try  to  make  him  comp>rehend 
all  the  mysterious  relations  of  cause  and  effect  before  he  has  learned  to 
discern  simple  phenomena,  you  are  running  counter  to  the  laws  of  mind 
growth,  and  your  labors  Avill  be  worse  than  useless,  A  little  introspec- 
tion and  a  little  observation  may  teach  you  this  in  a  measure;  but  do 
not  rest  satisfied  without  reading  some  good  work  on  Mental  Philoso- 
phy. If  you  ca'n't  make  up  your  mind  to  begin  so  voluminous  a  work 
as  Porter  or  Hamilton,  read  Haven,  or  Hickok,  or  Alden. 
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You  may  learn  to  jslay  sweet  music  on  tlie  ijiano  or  the  organ  without 
understanding  much  about  its  parts.  But  remember,  before  the  young 
immortal  mind  will  respond  in  harmonious  measures  to  your  touch,  it 
some  times  must  first  be  put  in  tune,  and  this  can  not  be  done  by  one  al- 
together ignorant  of  its  structure. 

The  educational  literature  of  the  day  embodies  the  experience  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  teachers.  Most  that  is  valuable  in  it  is  ac- 
cessible to  you  in  the  Teacher's  Library.  The  theory  and  art  of  teach- 
ing are  discussed  from  month  to  month  in  almost  all  their  phases  and 
features  in  our  educational  periodicals.  If  you  intend  to  avail  your- 
selves of  all  means  within  reach,  you  will  not  fail  to  be  regular  readers 
of  one  or  more  of  these.  In  a  word,  aim  by  every  possible  means  not 
to  remain  day  laborers,  but  to  become  artists  in  your  profession. 


ELEMENTARY    G  E  O  GRAPH  Y.— V. 


BY  PROF.  E.  C.  HEWETT. 


Last  month,  I  spoke  of  the  importance  of  studying  maps  a  great 
deal,  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  geographical  Avork.  Shall  we  begin 
with  a  maj)  of  the  Hemispheres  ?  or  a  map  of  Europe  ?  or  of  S.  Amer- 
ica? What  is  a  map?  It  is  a  symbol  —  a  representation.  It  is  in- 
tended, in  a  manner  largely  arbitrary,  to  bring  before  the  mind's  eye  of 
the  pupil  something  very  different  from  what  is  presented  to  the  natu- 
ral eye.  'Things  first,  symbols  afterward'  is  a  sound  maxim  of  Peda- 
gogy; but,  if  we  begin  Avith  either  of  these  maps,  evidently  Ave  must 
violate  this  maxim.  Our  previous  practice  with  lengths  and  directions 
has  prepared  us  to  do  a  work  well  calculated  to  introduce  the  pupil  to 
the  correct  study  and  use  of  maps, 

I  suppose  most  of  the  school-houses  in  Illinois  'stand  square'  with 
the  points  of  the  compass.  Beginning  in  your  school-room,  then,  let 
your  pupils,  with  a  tape-line  or  some  other  convenient  measure,  ascer- 
tain the  length  of  the  floor  on  the  east  side  of  the  room.  Now,  tell 
them  that  you  will  represent  the  line  they  have  just  measured  by  a  ver- 
tical line  on  the  blackboard.  Be  sure,  if  possible,  to  select  a  board  on 
the  north  side  of  the  room ;  on  this  make  a  vertical  line.  Suppose  the 
side  of  the  room  to  be  3G  feet,  ask  the  pupils  if  you  can  make  this  line 
36  feet.  When  they  answer,  lead  them  to  agree  to  let  one  inch  'stand 
for '  two  feet,  for  instance;  then  ask  them  how  long  our  vertical  line 
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should  be.  When  they  say '18  inches',  then  cut  the  Hne  ofi"  at  the 
right  IcHigth.  Teach  them  that  the  upper  end  of  the  line  on  the  board 
shall  represent  the  north  end  of  the  line  on  the  floor.  Let  all  point  to 
the  latter,  then  to  its  rej^resentative.  Now  let  them  measure  the  north 
side  of  the  room.  Suppose  it  is  found  to  be  24  feet.  Now  ask  How 
long  a  line  must  represent  it?  What  must  be  its  relation  to  the  line 
already  drawn?  Must  it  make  a  right  angle  at  the  top,  or  the  bottom, 
of  the  former  lin^?  When  you  have  intelligent  answers,  then  complete 
the  outline  of  the  floor. 

Now,  if  the  lines  of  the  floor  are  broken  by  platforms,  doors,  or  a 
fireplace,  let  the  length  of  these  breaks  and  their  distance  from  the  re- 
spective corners  be  found,  then  represent  them  correctly,  as  to  length 
and  place.  Next,  find  the  accurate  position  and  size  of  desks,  stove, 
etc.,  and  then  represent  them  accurately,  in  the  figure  you  have  out- , 
lined.  When  this  is  all  done,  you  have  made  a  correct  map  of  the  school- 
room floor ;  and  it  has  been  done  on  correct  principles :  there  was  first 
a  '  survey',  and  then  the  map  was  drawn  to  an  accurate  '  scale '.  At  the 
same  time,  the  very  exercise  of  measm-ing  and  planning  will  be  worth 
more  to  your  pupils  as  an  educating  process  than  the  parrot  recitation 
of  one-half  of  any 'Primary  Geography'.  Now,  use  your  map.  Let 
the  "seats  be  'bounded':  for  instance,  "Charles's  seat  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  James's  seat,  on  the  east  by  the  second  alley,  on  the  south  by 
Seth's  seat,  and  on  the  west  by  the  third  alley."  Let  yourjiupils  make 
the  map  themselves,  without  any  help  from  you;  test  their  work  with 
severity ;  then  let  them  make  it  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  always 
testing  their  Avork,  both  in  resi^cct  to  its  accuracy  and  its  beauty. 

When  the  map  of  the  school-room  is  sufficiently  mastered,  then  make 
a  survey  of  the  yard,  or  of  a  'block'  in  the  village,  and  make  a  map  of 
it  in  the  same  way.  I  think  this  part  of  the  wo]-k  will  not  be  C07ui3lete 
till  you  go  out  into  the  fields,  and,  selecting  a  tract  of  ground  a  few 
rods  square  containing  a  little  stream,  a  hill  or  two,  and  perhaps,  a  little 
lake  or  island,  you  make  a  cai-eful  survey  and  measurement  of  the  tract, 
and  then  make  a  map  of  this  also.  Does  any  teacher  say  "  This  is  vis- 
ionary :  it  will  take  my  pupils  from  their  books,  it  will  produce  disorder  "  ? 
I  would  ask,  What  is  your  purpose  ?  Is  it  '  to  get  through  '  the  book, 
or  to  educate  your  pupil  ?  What  is  order  good  for,  if  it  can  be  se- 
cured only  by  crushing  out  all  thought  and  activity.  When  we  are  less 
afraid  of  some  of  these  bugbears,  and  teach  in  such  away  as  to  awaken 
more  thought,  and  cram  less  with  unmeaning  words,  our  schools  Avill 
turn  out  fewer  hooJxish  dunces. 

When  we  have  reached  to  this  stage  in  our  work,  let  the  pupil  study 
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a  map  of  tlio  village,  township,  or  county,  whiclievcr  you  can  most 
readily  oLtain.  Let  the  study  be  thorougli  and  exhaustive;  let  the  pu- 
pil draw  this  map  on  the  hoard,  after  he  has  studied  it.  Constantly  di- 
rect his  attention  to  tile  real  things  the  map  represents,  and  to  the  man- 
ner of  representing  them.  Do  not  fail  here  to  call  attention  to  the 
'scale'  of  the  map.  Let  the  pupil  ascertain  the  scale  by  actual  meas- 
urement. Do  this  work  faithfully  and  intelligently;  introduce  the  \)U- 
pil  to  the  study  of  all  maps  in  this  manner;  and,  my  word  for  it,  by 
and  by,  when  he  comes  to  study  the  Map  of  Europe,  he  will  see  on  the 
page  something  more  than  blotches  of  yellow,  red,  and  green,  crossed 
by  crooked  black  marks,  and  ornamented  by  round  dots.  The  map 
will  become  to  him,  as  it  ought  to  do,  a  grand  2^erspective,  through 
which  he  can  see  mountain  and  plain,  forest  and  meadow,  mighty  city, 
and  rushing  river. 

Normal,  Nov.  7,  1870. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY  J.  L.  PICKAKD. 


The  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  determines  what  shall  be  rerjuired 
of  the  workman.  Our  work  is  twofold,  including  discijjline  and  in- 
struction. These  terms  are  used  in  their  generic  rather  than  in  their 
specific  sense.  These  two  processes  are  necessarily  related  each  to  the 
other.  The  former  involves  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  material 
to  be  wrought  upon,  and  with  the  best  methods  of  applying  means  in 
furtherance  of  the  end  sought.  The  latter  supplies  the  means.  In 
other  words,  discipline  takes  the  means  furnished  by  instruction  and 
applies  them  to  the  child,  having  ever  in  vicAv  the  production  of  a  full 
and  ripe  manhood.  From  time  immemorial  the  teacher's  acquaintance 
Avith  means  has  been  accepted  as  the  basis  of  his  qualifications.  An 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Geogra- 
phy, has  served  as  a  passport  to  the  teacher's  desk. 

It  is  but  very  recently  that  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  of  its  hygienic  laws,  has  had  any  weight  in  determining 
a  teacher's  qualifications.  So  far  are  we  from  making  an  acquaintance 
Avith  the  laws  of  our  mental  and  moral  being  a  requisite  in  those  who 
teach  our  children,  that  we  should  be  considered  cruel  in  withholding 
a  certificate  of  qualifications  from  any  candidate  on  the  ground  of  utter 
ignorance  in  this  rcirard. 
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The  question  here  arises  —  if  discipline  be  of  so  much  more  import- 
ance than  instruction,  why  not  change  our  entire  system  of  examin- 
ations at  once  ? 

The  workman  must  have  tools,  with  tlie  nature  and  use  of  which  he 
must  be  perfectly  familiar.  He  should  also  know  the  character  of  the 
material  he  is  to  work  upon,  that  he  may  wisely  choose  the  instrument 
to  be  used,  and  that  he  may  apply  the  proper  degree  of  force,  and  in 
the  right  direction.  Our  present  system  is  good  enough  as  far  as  it 
o-oes.  We  are  sure  that  the  means  of  education  are  understood.  By 
careful  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  teachers,  we  ascertain  whether  or 
not  proper  methods  of  application  of  means  are  used.  The  next  step  in 
our  progress  must  be  the  requirement  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  that 
govern  man  in  his  jDhysical,  mental  and  moral  being.  But  in  our  path 
lie  the  obstruction  of  long-established  usage,  and  the  lack  of  a  really 
professional  spirit.  The  importance  and  the  dignity  of  the  teacher's 
work  have  not  been  fully  recognized.  The  impression  has  prevailed 
that  the  things  taught  were  of  more  value  than  the  persons  taught.  For 
the  prevalence  of  this  impression  teachers  are  themselves  largely  re- 
sponsible. Relatively  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  ability  of 
the  child  to  stand  the  test  of  an  examination  in  Reading,  Writing  and 
Arithmetic — too  little  upon  his  ability  to  meet  the  hard  work  of  life 
with  a  resolute  will,  self-reliant  and  patient ;  to  be  truthful  when  false- 
hood may  seem  the  more  profitable;  to  be  polite  in  the  midst  of  boorish- 
ness;  to  be  kind,  considerate  and  benevolent  when  tempted  by  love  of 
ease  to  be  selfish  and  avaricious ;  to  defend,  single-handed  if  need  be, 
the  right  against  the  thousand  adyocates  of  wrong.  He  must  think  more 
of  the  man  developed  by  the  efibrt  made  in  the  acquisition  of  learning 
than  of  the  learning  acquired.  To  know  much  of  many  sciences  is  de- 
sirable, but  consciousness  of  ability  to  meet  successfully  all  the  demands 
that  may  be  laid  upon  us  is  of  higher  value ;  the  former  is  the  result  of 
instruction,  the  latter  of  discipline.  Then  again  the  popular  impression 
that  a  teacher  needs  to  know  only  the  specific  branches  she  is  required 
to  teach  must  be  met  and  removed.  Our  most  successful  teachers  are 
those  who  are  keeping  themselves  abreast  of  the  times,  who  are  con- 
stantly studying  into  the  mental  needs  of  their  pupils,  and  who  spend 
more  hours  upon  the  '■How  to  teach''  than  upon  the  '  What  to  teach\  or 
rather,  who,  knowing  well  what  to  teach,  are  busying  themselves  con- 
stantly with  the  discovery  of  the  real  powers  of  the  child  and  of  better 
methods  of  application  of  means  to  the  development  of  the  mind   of  the 

child.  Chicago  Report. 
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ORAL     INSTRUCTION 


BY  NBLLIE  PRINGLE. 


Oral  teaching  does  not  mean  to,  do  away  with  books,  so  much 
as  not  to  let  the  book  be  the  teacher.  Text-books  as  text-books, 
but  not  text-books  as  sermons,  is  a  very  good  motto.  "With  older  pupils 
the  text  will  suggest  the  sermon,  but  to  young  children  it  is  a  text,  and 
nothing  more.  The  teacher  knows,  or  should  know,  the  need  of  the 
scholar  w^hom  she  is  instructing,  and  the  lesson  to  be  impressed  on  the 
mind,  perhaps,  ought  to  come  just  then  in  the  form  of  a  story. 

No  book  can  adapt  itself  to  the  variable  moods  of  childhood.  It  is 
well  that  children  should  know  that  the  things  they  learn  from  day  to 
day  are  to  be  found  in  books,  and  they  can  be  gradually  led  to  find 
them;  but  it  must  be  gradual.  Our  book- writers  use  language  children 
can  not  understand.  *  You  will,  doubtless,  say  that  if  children  arc  to 
improve  their  language,  they  must  learn  those  new  Avords,  and,  as  they 
meet  them,  the  teacher  must  explain  them.  In  answer  to  that  may  be 
given  a  reply  which  contains  the  essence  of  a  very  great  objection 
against  any  teaching  but  oral  teaching  for  children.  The  idea  of  the 
new  word  should  always  precede  the  word  itself  For  instance,  let  us 
take  a  term  in  mathematics — multiplication,  if  you  like.  Our  definition 
of  a  word  is  that  it  is  a  sign  used  to  communicate  an  idea.  A  child 
who  knows  nothing  of  Arithmetic  except  addition,  and  perhajis  sub- 
traction, is  told  that  to-morrow  the  lesson  will  be  multiplication.  What 
idea  can  that  word  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  child  unless  the  teacher  first 
leads  the  child  to  perform  a  certain  oi^eration  with  numbers  and  then 
tells  him  that  that  is  multiplication, —  of  course,  leading  him  to  give  the 
desired  definition?  You  can  imagine  hoAV  it  seems  to  a  child,  by  sup- 
posing some  one  to  show  you  a  word  of  a  language  you  do  not  under- 
stand. It  is  so  with  children :  they  are  learning  a  new  language.  See 
that  they  know  what  idea  is  to  be  conveyed  by  a  word,  before  the  word 
itself  is  given.  A  great  many  teachers  do  all  this  after  children  have 
learned  their  lessons  from  books;  but  either  the  children  have  exercised 
memory  alone  and  have  no  idea  about  the  lesson,  or  they  have  formed 
their  own  ideas.  The  ideas  formed  may  be  right,  or  wrong.  If  wrong, 
the  teacher  has  double  work  to  do  to  displace  the  first  impression 
formed  and  make  way  for  the  new,  then  teach  the  new.  Better 
if  the  right  had  been  formed  first,  as  a  rule.  A  lesson  that  exercises 
memory  alone  is  a  wrong  one.     The  impression  first  formed  is  usually 
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tlie  most  lasting.  By  teaching  children  orally  other  faculties  aside  from 
memory  must  be  cultivated,  and  you  are  sure  what  the  first  impressions 
are.  Study  should  be  a  pleasure.  Children  will  listen  to  things  they 
will  not  read.     Oral  teaching  is  nothing  new. 

One  of  the  first  and  best  of  teachers  was  our  divine  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ.  The  various  methods  He  took  to  instruct  the  people  are  just  the 
methods  needed  now.  He  had  an  infant  world  to  deal  with,  and  we 
have  infant  children.  As  the  world  grew  older,  they  could  read  for 
themselves :  so  is  it  at  the  present  day. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  education  is  to  draw  out.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  i^hilosopher  is  a  loverof  wisdom.  We  must  be  educa- 
tional philosophers  and  draw  out  the  love  of  wisdom.  Do  we  accom- 
plish our  object  if  we  are  not  able  to  draw-  out  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind?  Still,  we  must  not  take  both  feet  ofli'the  ground  at  once.  Tools 
must  be  adapted  to  the  material  we  have  to  work  with :  so  study  must 
be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  child.  Our  subject  must  not  only 
flower,  but  it  must  bear  fruit.  The  natural  procesi  of  education  is  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  facts 
to  causes:  things  before  names,  ideas  before  words,  principles  before 
rules. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  ideas  on  animal  lessons  would  be  of 
interest.  The  subject  given  me  was  Oral  Instruction.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  sj^eak  specially  of  this  part  of  oral  teaching. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  study  of  animals  is 
for  moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  and  from  each  lesson  can  be 
draAvn  a  moral,  though  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  have  each  lesson 
end  with  one.  In  the  first  lessons  of  any  subject  for  children  ih.Q point 
should  be  to  cultivate  the  perceptive  faculties,  thereby  suggesting 
thought  for  expression,  and  also  cultivating  expression  of  thought.  In 
all  lessons  a  teacher  should  consider  first  what  faculties  are  to  be  cul- 
tivated, and  then  should  prepare  the  lesson  in  the  best  possible  manner 
to  strengthen  these  faculties.  The  study  of  animals  is  not  only  of  bene- 
fit to  children,  but  pleasing  and  gives  variety  to  school- work.  Variety 
is  very  necessary  in  all  schools,  but  particularly  in  a  primary  school. 

All  of  our  instruction  should  be  made  as  delightful  as  possible,  and 
tasks  should  be  avoided.  School  should  be  made  almost  as  agreeable 
as  a  delightful  ride  through  a  rich,  beautiful  country,  where  the  scenery 
is  constantly  changing.  Of  how  much  interest  to  a  teacher  is  a  lesson 
on  a  cat, —  for  instance,  "The  cat  has  four  legs"?  The  fault  seems  to  be 
in  the  teacher  if  the  lesson  is  not  interesting.  "It  matters  not  if  her 
class  is  not  in  the  most  perfect  order,  if  they  are  Avide  awake  and  learn- 
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ing.     We  must  remember  that  activity  is  a  law  of  childhood,  and  our 
aim  is  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  first  lessons  should  be  simple  and  conversational,  on  such  famil- 
iar animals  as  hen  and  chickens,  cat  and  kittens.  None  but  domestic 
animals  should  be  used  for  the  first  year,  and  a  picture,  or  a  living  ani- 
mal, always  should  be  presented.  Of  how  much  interest  would  be 
the  study  of  history  to  us,  if  we  could  see  the  scene.  So  it  is  with 
children :  the  reality,  or  the  representation,  is  of  much  more  interest 
than  a  description  without  the  representation. 

Peoria  Xormal  School,  Xoo.  WO. 


EDUCATIONAL      N0TE8 


BY  J.H.  BLODGETT. 


The  form  prepared  at  the  Illinois  Principals'  Meeting  in  Chicago  for 
secm-ing  uniformity  of  school-records  will  do  much  toward  accomplishing 
its  object:  not  so  much  by  its  perfection,  for  it  is  open  to  criticism,  as 
by  bringing  into  definite  shape  something  by  which  comparisons  can  be 
made  and  a  way  opened  for  further  imjirovement.  The  form  proper  is 
good  for  record  of  pupils,  but  it  makes  no  provision  for  recording  at- 
tendance of  teachers. 

There  are  many  schools  which  are  sadly  injured  by  teachers  who  are 
habitually  tardy,  or  who  absent  themselves  for  causes  that  in  well-regu- 
lated schools  are  deemed  insufficient  for  the  absence  of  pupils.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years,  not  to  indicate  too  exactly  what  cases  I  have 
known  in  a  less  time,  I  have  known  of  schools  where  teachers  Avere 
some  times  tardy  several  times  in  a  week,  and  this  for  several  weeks  in 
a  term.  The  schools  of  Chicago,  by  reason  of  numbers  enrolled  and 
the  magnitude  of  then-  system,  furnish  the  most  elaborate  graded-school 
statistics  in  the  state.  They  report  over  three  cases  of  tardiness  as  the 
annual  average  for  each  of  the  teachers  there.  Only  two  schools  —  the 
High  School  and  the  Blue-Island  Primary  —  are  without  tardy  teachers 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1869.  One  school  reports  over  seven  tardi- 
nesses for  each  of  its  twenty-five  teachers,  another  reports  almost  ten 
cases  for  each  of  its  thirteen  teachers.  But  teachers  may  profitably 
learn  how  that  is  regarded  by  the  significant  notes  that  state  tliat  three 
teachers  who  have  resigiied  their  j)Ositioiis  ^va  chiefly  responsible  for 
these  high  figures. 

XVI— 56. 
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At  the  other  extreme,  there  arc  in  the  isolated  schools  in  the  rural 
districts  many  heedless  teachers,  and  some  of  our  county  sujierin  ten  dents 
could  tell  of  reachincf  school-houses  after  nine  o'clock  and  finding  them- 
selves too  early  for  the  teacher. 

The  form  should  contain  places  for  tardiness  and  absence  of  teachers. 

In  the  'Directions'  are  two  which  require  the  teacher  to  keep  statis- 
tics in  a  manner  difierent  from  that  called  for  by  the  state  law.  This  is 
true  of  Directions  3  and  5,  and  especially  of  the  latter,  which  ignores 
any  session  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  day.  With  my  understanding  of 
the  School-Law  and  the  interpretations  of  the  State  Sui^erintendent,  a 
school  that  had  gathered  in  its  usual  manner  in  the  morning  and  in  a 
half-hour  had  been  dispersed  by  a  fire  or  other  casualty  would  have 
credit  upon  the  schedule  for  the  presence  that  day  of  every  one  who 
was  really  there  in  its  brief  session.  The  instances  in  which  such  frag- 
mentary sessions  will  occur  are  so  rare  as  to  make  no  particular  difier- 
ence  in  the  general  comparison.  If  the  cases  are  numerous  in  any  local- 
ity, the  schools  are  not  honestly  kept,  and  the  whole  record  would  be  of 
little  account.  Leaving  oflT  Direction  5  would  simplify  the  plan  by  so 
much  without  weakening  its  effect. 


MORE    ROOM    FOR    PUPILS 


BY  PROF.  J.  A.  SEWALL. 


"All  men"  are  entitled  "to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." We  believe  this  sentiment,  are  willing  to  fight  for  it,  die  for  it, 
if  absolutely  necessary.  The  'Fathers'  declared  it.  Now,  while  they 
were  in  the  'claim  business'  and  declaring  what  each  and  every  man 
is  entitled  to,  why  could  n't  they  have  gone  a  little  farther,  and  added 
"and  a  full  supply  of  pure  air  —  more  or  less"?  I  honestly  believe 
that  the  added  item  is  an  inalienable  right;  but  the  Fathers  neglected 
to  declare  it. 

There  is  enough  of  the  article,  and  always  at  hand.  The  raw  mate- 
rial costs  nothing,  and  there  are,  or  need  be,  no  charges  for  transporta- 
tion. And  yet,  excepting  '  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ', 
as  the  Fathers  understood  these,  there  is  nothing  man  so  much  needs 
as  pure  air,  and  enough  of  it.  Without  it  life  is  only  half  life,  liberty 
not  well  enjoyed,  and  happiness  pursued  under  great  difficulties,  and 
never  in  any  good  degree  attained. 
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I  go  for  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  about  a  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  pure  air,  all  to  myself;  and  would  that  every  individual 
should  go  and  do  likewise.  "  Bad  breathing  is  the  cause  of  half  of  all 
the  diseased  conditions  of  the  human  family."  "  Man's  breath  is  his 
Avorst  enemy." 

All  that  I  have  said  may  be  considered  as  preliminary,  and  might 
serve  as  a  head  for  a  sermon,  a  preface  to  a  scientific  (?)  paper,  or  a 
part  of  a  lesson  on  morals,  touching  neglected  duties.  But  I  intended 
these  introductory  remarks  to  serve  no  one  of  these  purposes :  I  am 
not  proposing  to  write  sermons,  scientific  papers,  or  give  a  lesson  touch- 
ing ne^/Zecfef?  f^e^^^'es.  / am  disj^osed  to  say  nothing;  but  shall  content 
myself  by  acting  as  a  sort  of  medium,  an  agent,  s]3okesman  for  other 
parties. 

I  wrote  a  paper,  not  long  ago,  for  an  educational  journal  on  The  Im- 
portance of  Ventilation,  and  a  son  of  Esculapius  got  hold  of  it,  and  re- 
viewed it,  and  annihilated  me ;  and  I  have  not  yet  recovered  sufficient 
courage  to  make  another  venture.  Every  thing  I  say  in  this  paper  is 
from  high  authority,  and  all  my  statements  will  be  inclosed  in  quota- 
tion-marks.    Please  see  to  it  that  the  printer  don't  leave  out  any. 

Too  little  attention  is  given  to  ventilation  in  our  school-rooms. 
Children  are  too  much  crowded.  We  calculate  hoAv  many  can  be 
seated,  not  how  many  can  be  furnished  with  air  of  vifair  quality  for 
breathing.  We  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  disease  may  fasten  on 
a  child  as  knowledge  does,  slowly  but  surely.  Bad  impressions  made 
upon  the  child's  mental  and  moral  being  are  lasting  as  life.  So,  too,  if 
the  vital  forces  are  depressed  in  childhood,  the  ill  effects  of  such  de- 
pression are  felt  through  all  life. 

There  is  too  much  of  this  physical  suffering,  too  much  bad  health, 
too  great  a  demand  for  curative  medicijies.  Half  of  this  suffering,  half 
of  this  ill  health,  might  be  prevented,  if  pupils,  esi^ecially  children, 
would  breathe  pure  air. 

If  we  sent  our  children  to  boarding-schools,  and  should  be  assured, 
on  high  authority,  that  the  food  furnished  was  poor,  unhealthy  in  qual- 
ity, and  too  little  in  quantity,  we  should,  in  all  probability,  be  some- 
what indignant !  and  think  best,  perhaps,  to  take  our  boys  and  girls 
home.  Yet  thousands  of  children  are  in  school  in  our  state  to-day, 
breathing  air  that  is  poisoning  their  systems,  doing  greater  damage  to 
their  physical  beings  than  would  be  done  by  eating  food  that  might  be 
pronounced,  by  high  authority,  unft  to  eat. 

Each  pupil  in  school  is  entitled  to  at  least  seven  hitndred  cubic  feet 
of  s2Kice,  and  this  space  ought  to  be  thoroughly  and  constantly  venti- 
lated.   And  now  I  will  cite  a  few  authorities  touching  this  assertion. 
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"To  be  supplied  with  respiratory  air,  in  fifair  state  of  purity,  every 
man  ought  to  have  at  least  800  cubic  feet  of  space  to  himself,  and  that 
space  ought  to  be  freely  accessible,  by  direct  or  indirect  channels,  to 
the  atmosphere." — Thomas  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  President 
British  Association  of  Science.      V.  Physiology,  p.  IOC. 

"From  a  number  of  experiments  in  which  the  overflow  of  air  was 
measured,  and  the  carbonic  acid  simultaneously  determined,  I  have 
found  at  least  2000  cubic  feet^e?'  Jiour  must  be  given  to  each  individ- 
ual, to  keep  the  carbonic  acid  at  5  or  6  per  1000  volumes,  and  to  re- 
move the  the  foetid  smell  of  organic  matter." — De.  Parks.  V.  Hux- 
ley and  Youmans,  p.  293. 

"  Eight  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air,  from  exi^erience,  seems  to  be  the 
minimum  that  can  safely  be  allowed  for  a  single  individual,  under  or- 
dinary systems  of  ventilation." — JSfew  Am.  Cyc,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  38. 

"  Experience  seems  to  have  fixed  800  cubic  feet  as  the  minimum  that 
can  be  safely  assigned,  except  where  extraordinary  2^'>"Ovisions  are  in 
oijcration  for  its  constant  renewal  by  ventilation." —  Car2)enter''s  Human 
Physiology^  p.  302. 

I  prepared  a  cii'ciilar,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  sent  one  to  each  of  the 
professors  of  Physiology  in  the  various  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
country,  and  to  each  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  with  whom  I 
chanced  to  be  acquainted.     The  following  is  a  cojiy  of  circular : 

"  How  many  cubic  feet  of  space  ought  each  pupil  in  a  school-room  to 
be  allowed,  where  the  ventilation  is  good?"  And  here  are  a  few  of 
the  replies : 

"Adults,  800  feet.  Boys,  from  12  to  16,  require  about  two-thirds  of 
this  amount — say  600  feet.  At  this  rate^  30  boys  would  require  a 
room  30  by  40  and  15  feet  high."  See  Flinfs  Physiology. —  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Prof.  Phy.  Harvard  University. 

"  You  may  consider  from  2000  to  3000  cubic  feet  of  air  necessary  for 
each  pupil  per  hour:  with  ordinary  ventilation,  and  allowing  the  air  to 
be  changed  three  or  four  times  i>er  hour,  this  would  require  a  space  for 
each  pupil  of  from  600  to  '700  or  even  1000  cubic  feet." — Jas.  Arthur 
Meigs,  Prof  Phy.  Jefferson  Med.  Coll.,  Phil.,  Penn. 

"I  would  not  allow  less  than  350  cubic  feet,  with  ordinary  ventila- 
tion."—J.  S.  Mitchell,  Prof.  Phy.  Med.  Coll.  Chicago. 

"It  is  estimated  that  at  least  800  cubic  feet  are  required;  but  the 
number  of  respirations  in  a  minute  and  the  amount  of  '  tidal '  are  sub- 
ject  to  so  many  variations  that  the  exact  number  of  feet  required  can 
not  be  given."—  J.  II.  Walters,  Prof  Phy.  Mo.  Med.  Coll.,  St.  Louis. 

"Twelve  hundred  cubic  feet." — Jas.  T.  Whittaker,  Prof  Phy. 
Ohio  Med.  Coll. 
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"It  depends,  in  my  opinion,  on  hoio  good  is  the  ventilation.  Every 
pupil  should  get  from  one  to  two  thousand  cubic  feet  of  fresh,  unpol- 
luted, outer  air,  per  hour." — Geo.  Derby,  Sec.  Mass.  Board  of  Health, 
Boston. 

Here  are  a  few  from  school  men : 

"I  don't  know."     .     .— E.  A.  Gastmax,  Sup't  Schools,  Decatur,  111. 

"  From  25  !  to  30 ! "  cubic  feet ! . 

"About  200  cubic  feet." — J.  L.  Pickaed,  Sup't  Schools,  Chicago. 

"I  don't  know:  should  say  250  cubic  feet.  Some  of  my  scientific 
brethren,  after  computation,  say  350." — Geo.  IIowlaxd,  Chicago  High 
School. 

I  have  selected  but  Sifew  of  the  answers  received :  some  giving  the 
highest,  some  the  lowest.  The  medical  authorities  are  quite  alike :  their 
statements  vaiy  but  little ;  the  average  of  their  estimates  is  TOO  cnMc  feet. 

The  lowest  estimate,  25  to  30  feet,  needs  special  attention.  I  with- 
hold the  author's  name.  Think  of  putting  into  a  room,  say  20  by  30 
and  6  feet  high,  130  pupils  —  or,  if  the  room  be  of  the  ordinary  bight 
—  12  ft. —  about  15  by  16  ft. 

My  'spare'  room  is  15  by  15  and  10  ft.  high — containing  2250  cubic 
feet,  and  is  well  ventilated.  Xow  if  Bro.  Pickard  comes  to  visit  mc, 
if  I  put  him  into  said  spare  room  with  teyi  ot/ie)'s,  would  he  not  think  it 
a  little  close,  and  that  even  20J  cubic  feet  was  a  short  allowance  ? 

I  have  ascertained  the  capacity  of  about  one  hundred  school-rooms 
in  the  better  class  of  school-buildings  in  our  state,  and  the  pupils  seated 
in  each. 

State  Xormal  University  gives  to  each  pupil  about  700  cubic  feet, 
though  the  ventilation  is  next  to  none.  Bloomington  (new  building) 
gives  350  feet;  Clinton,  300;  Rochelle,  300;  Litchfield,  300(?);  Polo, 
280;  Galena,  260;  Hillsboro,  260;  Xormal  (public  school),  120!  I  be- 
lieve the  honorable  board  here  keep  one  comfortable  building,  that 
would  accommodate  00  or  70  pupils,  'to  go  to  law  about',  and  pack 
about  400  pupils  about  as  closely  as  sheep  and  hogs  are  packed  in  cars 
for  transportation.  It  may  be  according  to  law ;  but  it  is  not  healthy. 
Think  of  putting  ^0  children  into  an  ordinary-sized  bed-room  to  sleep ! 
even  if  the  ventilation  is  good  !  Why  didn't  the  Fathers  Uleclore''  that 
we,  the  free  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic,  are  each  entitled  to  7""  >•»- 
hie  feet  of  pxire  air? 

I  will  not  presume  to  dictate,  but  would  respectfully  suggest  that  we 
give  this  matter  more  attention  —  that  we  build  our  school-houses  so 
that  each  pupil  can  get  —  what  God  gives  —  a  full  supply  of  pure,  life- 
giving  ail". 

Xormal,  Xov.  U,  1S:0. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


RKTROSPECTn'E. — "With  this  number  the  Teacher  completes  another  year.  In 
looking  through  the  volume  just  finished,  we  find  nothing  to  dishearten,  but  much 
to  encourage.  We  have  found  a  host  of  friends  who  have  cheerfully  joined  with 
us  in  carrying  on  the  work.  That  they  have  done  well  is  evinced  by  the  success 
of  tlie  Teacher  for  the  year  and  by  the  satisfaction  every  where  expressed  by  its 
patrons.  To  them  we  return  our  hearty  thanks,  and  invite  them  to  labor  on.  We 
liave  found  manj"^  appreciative  friends  on  every  side,  who  have  sent  us  words  of 
good  cheer  and  encouragement.  For  their  kind  wishes  we  are  grateful,  and  we  in- 
vite a  continuation  of  their  influence  in  extending  the  circulation  of  tlie  Teacher. 
The  year  1870  has  dealt  kindly  with  us,  and  in  closing  its  volume  and  turning  to 
the  new  page  of  1871  our  wish  for  all  is  that  each  shall  leave  there  a  record  of 
noble  work  done  for  humanity. 

Wliat  our  plans  are  for  the  next  year  may  be  learned  from  the  prospectus,  to  be 
found  in  the  present  number.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  giving  assurances  til] 
there  is  reasonable  certainty  that  they  can  be  realized.  But  we  feel  like  assuring 
our  readers  that  for  the  next  volume  the  Teacher  shall  be  the  peer  in  excellence  of 
any  educational  journal  in  the  country. 

State  Association. — The  programme  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association, 
which  appears  in  this  number,  will,  no  doubt,  receive  the  careful  attention  of  all 
our  readers.  And,  further,  we  hope  that,  after  reading  it,  every  one  of  them  in  the 
state  will  conclude  to  be  at  Decatur.  A  glance  at  the  programme  will  be  suflicient 
to  satisfy  any  teacher  that  he  will  be  amplj^  repaid  for  going.  The  committee  have 
prepared  an  order  of  exercises  embracing  more  than  the  usual  variety,  and  calling 
out  as  leaders  those  who  are  in  every  way  qualified  to  discuss  ably  the  subjects  they 
are  to  present.  We  are  glad  they  have  appointed  some  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  attentive  listeners  rather  than  active  workers  in  the  association. 

They  have  wisely  refrained  from  overcrowding  the  programme.  Opportunity  is 
left  for  discussion,  an  exercise  which,  if  properly  conducted,  may  be  made  a  very 
profitable  feature  of  the  occasion.  Concerning  every  one  of  the  topics  upon 
which  the  committee  has  invited  discussion  there  is  a  diflercnce  of  opinion  and  of 
method  among  the  best  teachers,  and  it  is  only  by  a  candid  comparison  of  ideas 
upon  these  subjects  that  the  best  methods  or  correct  views  can  be  reached.  To 
secure  the  greatest  profit  to  these  discussions,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  committee 
will  be  glad  to  have  everj^  teacher  give  attention  to  the  topics  mentioned,  before- 
hand, so  that,  when  the  time  arrives,  what  is  presented  shall  be  the  best  thought  of 
the  speaker.  In  this  previous  attention,  in  this  lively  exchange  of  opinion  and  in 
tlie  thought  excited  by  it,  will  consist  very  largely  the  individual  profit  of  the 
meeting. 

Prof  Gillelt  will  illustrate  his  subject  with  a  class  of  pupils  from  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  To  every  teacher  this  exercise  alone  will  repay  the 
trouble  of  attendance. 

We  are  heartily  glad  that  the  committee  have  not  asked  free  entertainment  for 
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those  in  alteudaucc.  The  time  has  come  wheu  teachers  sliould  be  free  from  the 
rei)utation  of  asking  charity.  There  are  many  latlics  who  have  persistently  refused 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Association  because  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  pay 
for  their  entertainment ;  and  we  mistake  much  if  all  would  not  prefer  to  pay  for 
their  board  and  be  free  from  annoyances  w'hich  have  attended  tlie  previous  custom. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  terms  of  entertainment  at  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses 
are  very  moderate.  No  one  need  stay  away  for  fear  of  lack  of  acconmiodation. 
Decatur  entertained  well  the  thousands  attending  the  State  Fair,  a  short  time  since, 
and  will  of  course  be  able  to  do  the  same  by  the  teachers  assembling  there  during 
the  holidays. 

The  Teacher's  Work.— We  wish  to  call  the  thoughtful  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  excellent  article  in  this  number  by  Superintendent  Pickard,  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Pickard  touches  a  very  important  point  in  school  administration.  It  refers  to 
the  real  object  to  which  schools  and  all  their  machinery  are  only  tribularj^,  the 
development  of  the  man,  the  formation  of  character.  The  means  by  which  the 
school  is  conducted,  the  methods  of  instruction  there  adopted,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  overlooked.  They  are  essential ;  and  the  more  excellent  they  arc  the  better,  so 
long  as  they  are  restricted  to  their  proper  place  in  the  work  of  education.  But 
they  are  the  means  to  a  grand  end,  and  that  end  should  never  be  forgotten.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  final  object,  to  forget  that  the 
schools  are  only  a  part  of  the  process  of  training  for  after  life,  that  they  should  be 
disciplinary,  with  the  attainment  of  a  noble  manhood  continually  in  view. 

The  correctness  of  this  position  will  receive  general  assent.  Yet  practically  it 
is  too  frequently  forgotten.  How  often  is  it  that  teachers  devote  their  time  to  the 
advancement  of  their  pupils'  scholarship,  to  the  neglect  of  those  traits  which  will 
make  them  useful  citizens;  whose  study  is  given  to  their  daily  records,  important 
as  they  are,  in  stead  of  the  character  of  the  childish  mind  and  the  laws  of  its 
growth.  Is  as  much  time  of  the  school  given  to  establishing  a  high  standard  of 
right  and  justice  as  to  secure  a  pride  of  scholarship  in  any  one  study,  even  ?  Is 
any  time  given,  even  irregularly,  to  lessons  in  moral  instruction  ?  Is  any  time  of 
the  teacher  given  at  recess  to  cidtivating  pleasant  social  relations  with  the  pupils 
and  to  properly  regulating  their  sports?  Are  there  any  wholesome  regulations 
concerning  the  assembling  of  children  upon  the  school  premises  before  school,  or 
their  lingering  thereafter  school?  Is  there  any  regard  paid  to  the  condition  of 
the  out-houses,  and  to  the  personal  habits  of  the  pupils  ?  Is  any  attempt  made  to 
prohibit  indulgence  in  improper  sports  upon  the  school  grounds  ? 

At  the  times  referred  to,  the  minds  of  children  are  usually  more  active  than  wlien 
in  the  school-room,  and  they  are  correspondingly  susceptible  to  the  influences  about 
them.  It  is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  these  influences  be  not  of  a  depraving 
character.  Tlie  watchful  care  of  teachers  in  tlie  directions  indicated  may  go 
farther  in  forming  proper  habits  and  in  determining  the  character  of  the  future  of 
their  pupils  than  the  instruction  given  in  the  studies  pursued. 

Educational  Literature. —  The  signs  of  greater  vitality  among  educational 
journals  afford  a  gratifying  evidence  of  a  greater  professional  spirit  and  a  broader 
culture  among  teachers.  These  evidences  are  especially  apparent  in  the  AVest. 
Wisconsin,  hitherto  an  unfortunate  locality  for  such  an  enterprise,  is  promis(;d  a 
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luw  journal,  to  be  issucil  with  the  new  your,  wc  believe,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Department.  The  Minnesota  Teacher  has  of  late  been  issued  in  a  new  dress 
and  increased  size.  Of  all  the  journids  of  the  kind,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  cred- 
itable in  appearance  and  substantial  in  its  character.  The  Iowa  School  Journal  has 
ceased  its  connection  Avith  the  State  Association,  and  now  depends  upon  individual 
enterprise  for  its  merit.  It,  too,  has  appeared  in  a  new  dress  and  enlarged  form, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  a  much  more  efficient  agent  for  the  work  in  that  state.  The 
Western  Educational  Rcvieio  has  changed  its  place  of  publication  from  Jefferson  City 
to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  It  is  an  enterprising  journal,  and  is  doing  much  for  educa- 
tion iu  Missouri.  It  promises  an  addition  of  one-third  to  its  present  amount  of 
reading-matter,  with  the  next  volume.  With  the  new  year  the  Schoolmaster  pre- 
fixes Chicago,  whither  it  has  been  removed,  to  its  name.  Its  new  prospectus  an- 
nounces that  it  will  be  in  the  editorial  charge  of  I.  S.  Baker,  one  of  its  present 
editors.  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  has  issued  an  edition 
of  that  journal  under  the  name  National  Teaclier.  It  differs  from  the  local  edition 
iu  having  the  space  occupied  by  state  news  devoted  to  news  and  items  of  more  gen- 
eral interest.  Mr.  White  is  one  of  the  ablest  educational  men  of  the  country,  and 
he  is  know^n  by  his  works.  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  as  was  announced 
in  our  last  number,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  State  Superintendent  Wickcrsham 
and  J.  P.  McCaskey,  its  former  Associate  Editor.  Under  the  new  management  a 
new  life  and  power  will  be  infused  into  its  columns.  The  American  Educational 
Monthly  wnll  soon  appear  in  an  enlarged  form  and  with  its  price  raised  to  two  dol- 
lars. An  educational  monthly  pi;blished  in  Grerman  has  appeared  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  edited  by  Prof  Hailman,  author  of  a  book  on  Object  Lessons.  It  is  edited 
with  abilit}^ 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  have  sinned  against  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  National  Con- 
vention, and  I  hasten  to  make  amends.  Now  that  Prof  Phelps  has  called  my  at- 
tention to  it,  I  see  that  my  statement  concerning  Normal  Schools  and  the  Conven- 
tion is  not  quite  correct.  That  little  article  was  written  hastily,  and  not  at  the 
time  intended  for  publication  without  review  and  further  consideration.  This, 
however,  under  the  circumstances  was  omitted.  I  spent  some  weeks  in  Ohio  pre- 
vious to  the  Convention,  during  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet  with  a  very  in- 
telligent body  of  teachers  in  Miami  Co.,  Ohio,  and  at  sundry  other  times  with 
other  distinguished  teachers  of  this  state.  The  impressions  I  received  from  them, 
added  to  what  I  received  from  members  of  the  Convention  in  private  conversation, 
more,  perhaps,  than  from  any  thing  said  in  the  Convention,  led  me  to  the  opinion 
expressed  in  my  article  as  published  in  the  Teacher ;  and  I  have  no  reluctance  in 
admitting  to  Prof.  Phelps,  if  he  please,  that  my  statement  was  'rather  rash'.  I 
think  I  have  no  prejudice  against  Normal  Schools.  While  1  am  free  to  admit  that 
their  'history  is  not  before  me',  I  recollect  I  had  always  been  of  the  opinion  that 
they  constituted  an  important  educational  instrumentality,  and  I  w-as  surprised  to 
meet  with  the  opposition  I  did  in  Ohio.  If  this  were  the  right  time  for  it,  I  could 
state  the  objections  urged  against  Normal  Schools,  which,  I  must  say,  appeared  to 
me  well-nigh  conclusive.  The  article  of  Prof  Phelps,  so  able  and  convincing  as 
to  the  points  made,  is  not  out  of  time,  as  there  is  still — and  the  Prof  will  admit 
this — a  wide-spread  opposition  to  this  class  of  institutions. 

I  suppose  this  frank  statement  will  be  deemed  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

E.  W.  Gray. 
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Coeducation  of  the  Sexes.— Tlie  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  is 
open  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  to  ladies,  and  out  of  the  more  than  300  students  in 
the  Literary  Department  13  are  ladies.  The  Medical  Department,  the  Chicago 
Medical  College,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  admitted  ladies  last  year,  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  experiment,  and  a  new  Women's  Hospital  Medical  College  has  been 
established  in  Chicago,  which  has  opened  with  about  20  students. 

Items  fkom  the  eecext  CEXsrs  rettrxs. — Illinois  has  a  p<jpulation  of 
2,567,032 ;  in  1860  it  was  1,711,951.  The  five  most  pyopulous  counties  in  the  state 
are  Cook,  having  350,236,  inhabitants;  Lasalle,  61,130 ;  Adams,  56,416 ;  McLean, 
53,948 ;  St.  Clair,  51,136.  The  largest  cities  are  Chicago,  299.370 ;  Quincy,  24.:i«W* ; 
and  Peoria,  22,864.  The  largest  cities  in  the  L'nited  States  are  New  York,  927,436 ; 
Philadelphia,  657,179;  Brooklyn,  406.097;  St.  Louis,  312,963;  Chicago,  2t»9,370; 
Boston,  253,984;  Cincinnati,  218,900;  New  Orleans,  184,688;  San  Francisco,  150,:}61. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  who  has  contributed  several  valuable  articles  on  Natural 
History  to  the  late  volumes  of  the  Teacher,  has  been  elected  to  the  Professorship 
of  Botany  in  ilichigan  Agricultural  College. 

MosTHDLY  Reports. — The  following  is  the  table  of  reports  for  the  month  of 
October,  made  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  School  Principals'  Society : 


TOWN  OR  CITY. 


FKINCIPAL 

OB 

SCPEKISTEXDENT. 


z          z  ^          ^           -           ^          zl 

Aurora  (Ea-st  Division)...  1445  ..20  ..  1.369..  1271  ..  92.1  ..  191  ..  514 

(West  Division)..    526..  21  ..    4S6..    4.57  ..  94      ..114  ..178 

Cairo 517  ..  21  ..    4T0..    4:n  . .  91      ..    33  ..201 

Maroi 172  ..  21  ..     1.57..     145  . .  92        .145..     42 

Chicago 3(M70  ..  20     ..2S209.. 27214  ..  96  5  ..5853 

OakPark 102  ..  20  ..      9:}..      90..'.»7.2..    21..    60 

Creston 1(6  ..  17  ..    100..      9:}..92  4    .    21..    27 

Kankakee 718  ..  19  ..    614..    573  ..  9ci  3  ..  370  ..  159 

Belvidere  337  ..  21  ..    314..    306  ..  97      ..    :57..170 

Macomb 621  . .  20  ..    .594..    563  ..  W.5  ..  15J  ..  245 

Lasalle 704  ..  20  ..    613..    572  . .  9cJ.l  . .  190  . .  ISJ 

Elein           859. .19  ..     798..     767  ..  96  1   ..  217  ..  355 

MasonCitv 353  .20  ..    *40..    .«:}..  948..      2..19:J 

Vormal..: 378  .20  ..    mi..    348  ..%.4..    37  . .  209 

East  Rockford  916  ..  20  ..    839..    76S..91      ..235  .366 

Rochelle 360  ..  17    ..    33S..    318  ..  91      ..    21 

Batavia 191  ..  20  ..    170..    159  ..  93  3  . .  178  ..    28 

Sandwich 418  ..  IS  ..    381..    349  ..  91       ..    K..106 

ShelbyvUle 403 360  ..  SO        .  219  ..  108 

West  and  South  Kockford  1152    .20  ..  1099..  102S  ..  93      ..  272  ..  4fiS 

Dixon  512  .185..     4S0..     449  ..M        .193..  159 

Henrv                35.8  ..  21  ..    327  .    3ft5  ..  aj.2  ..  165       152 

Forreston... 179  .20  ..    172.    161  ..  «        -^J-^ 

Decatur 1550  .20  ..  1447.  1374  ..  95      ..m..725 

CTinton                  519  ..  20  ..    504..    415..W.1..    29  . .  244 

Peoria                                     2262  ..  20  ..  2129..  1988  ..  93  3  ..  198  ..  SS5 

Byron  .:;:;:. ■..■.:;:.::  si  .17  ..  si..  72  ..89  ..  30  ..-39 


W.  B.  Powell. 

Frank  II.  Hall. 

H.  S.  English. 

E.  Philbrot.k. 

J.  L.  Pirkar-l. 

Warren  Wilkir 

P.  R.  W  . 
.A.E   K. 
.II..J.Sii.-ii  : 
.M.  Anilrews. 
.W.  I>.  Hall. 

C.  F.  Kimball. 

Frank  C.  Garbutl. 
.Aaron  tiove. 

Henrv  Freeman. 
.A.  J.  Blanchanl. 

H.  O.  J^now. 
{\.J.  Sawyer  and 
(H.  Moore. 

J   Hobbs. 

\.J.  n.  Blodjr^'tt  and 
(O.  F.  Barliour. 
.E.  C  Smith- 

.1.  S.  McClung. 
.M.  L.  Seymour. 

E.  A.  Gastmau. 

S.  M.  Hcslet. 
.J.  E.  Dow. 
.C.  D.  Mariner. 


EBU  CA  TI 0  yA  L   XE  WS . 

JLLISOIS. 

Chic\go— The  Annual  Report  of  the  Boanl  of  E«lucation  for  the  past  year  is 
before  us  Besides  brief  reports  of  tlie  different  officer.-^  and  committees  it  con- 
tains very  full  and  interesting  statistics  of  the  work  and  condition  of  the  schools 
for  the  year.    Since  the  Chicago  system  gives  character  quite  largely  to  the  schools 

XVI — 57. 
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of  the  state  and  the  West,  we  present  the  following  very  full  summary  of  the 
facts  in  the  report  as  hvlug  of  general  interest.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  sciinols  during  the  year  was  38,9;J9,  an  increase  of  4,199  over  the  cor- 
responding number  of  liie  previous  j^ear;  at  the  close  of  tlie  year  there  were  497 
li'achers,  being  40  mcn-e  than  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year ;  the  total  expense 
of  the  schools  was  |Tlo,347.38 ;  the  seating  accommodations  owned  by  the  city  were 
increased  during  the  j'ear  by  o,146  seats ;  the  estimated  salaries  of  teachers  for  the 
current  year  are  $470,000;  during  the  year  803  candidates  for  teachers' positions 
were  cxamnied,  of  whom  15  were  gentlemen ;  certificates  were  granted  to  179,  of 
whom  9  were  gentlemen;  83  of  those  receiving  certificates  were  appointed  to  sit- 
uations, of  whom  2  were  gentlemen;  the  highest  average  of  any  one  appointed 
was  99,  reached  by  a  hidy ;  the  total  number  of  appointments  to  position  during 
ihe  year  was  135;  the  total  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  German  dur- 
ing Ihe  last  term  of  the  year  was  2,597,  of  whom  915  were  of  German  parentage ; 
the  total  enrollment  in  the  evening  schools  was  3,828 ;  cost  of  instruction  of  same 
on  enrollment  $2.59 ;  the  average  number  belonging  in  the  High  School  was  496 ; 
in  the  Normal  Department,  71 ;  in  Classical  Department,  119;  in  General  Depart- 
ment, 321 ;  the  average  number  studj-ing  French  was  74 ;  German,  263 ;  the 
school  census  of  the  city  is  80,280 ;  the  number  of  grammar  schools,  21 ;  primary, 
14 ;  number  of  teachers  in  High  School,  20 ;  in  Grammar  schools,  388 ;  in  Independ- 
ent Primary  schools,  127;  whole  number  of  male  teachers,  31;  females,  506;  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  enrolled,  25,755 ;  number  in  daily  attendance,  24,839 ;  per 
cent,  of  attendance,  96.4 ;  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  was  32  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age;  the  same  number  was  66  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  enrolled ;  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  per 
teacher  was,  in  the  High  School,  31 ;  in  Grammar  and  Primary  grades,  52.2;  the 
average  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  several  grades  was  as  follows:  first,  439; 
second,  709;  third,  1,233;  fourth,  2,069;  fifth,  2,545;  sixth,  2,460;  seventh,  3,359; 
eighth,  4,383;  ninth,  3,924;  tenth,  4,138;  total  average  in  grammar  department, 
4,450 ;  in  primary  department,  20,808 ;  the  promotions  were  as  follows :  from  tenth 
to  ninth  grade,  4,301 ;  ninth  to  eighth,  3,473 ;  eighth  to  seventh,  3,807 ;  seventh  to 
sixth,  2,824;  sixth  to  fifth,  2,340;  fifth  to  fourth,  1,806;  fourth  to  third,  1,306; 
third  to  second,  889;  second  to  first,  491 ;  first  to  High  School,  385;  the  number  of 
suspensions  for  absence  was  3,218 ;  for  misconduct,  446 ;  the  cost  per  scholar  for 
tuition  upon  average  number  belonging  was  $16.10;  cost  per  scholar  including  all 
expenses  and  six  per  cent,  of  valuation  of  school  property  upon  same  number, 
S24.49 ;  the  per  cent,  of  tardiness  per  pupil  was  six-tenths ;  per  teacher,  seven- 
tenths.  The  average  service  of  the  lady  teachers,  as  teachers  in  Chicago,  is  about 
three  and  one-third  years.  Of  tlie  five  hundred  and  six  ladj'  teachers  in  the  schools, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  have  graduated  from  the  High  or  Normal  School. 
Superintendent  Pickard  presents  in  his  report  tlie  following  comparison :  "  Six 
years  ago  there  were  eighteen  schools  in  all.  There  are  now  thirty-six.  The 
whole  number  of  teachers  at  that  time  was  two  hundred  and  twelve.  It  is  now 
five  lumdred  and  thirty-seven.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1863  was  21,188 ; 
in  1870,  38,939.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  then  10,002.  For  the  year  just 
closed  it  is  24,839. 

Jacksonville. — From  the  Jacksonville  Daily  Journal  we  learn  that,  under  the 
management  of  Prof  Olcott,  the  schools  of  that  city  are  in  excellent  condition. 
They  are  divided  into  six  grades,  and  at  work  upon  a  uniform  course  of  study  pub- 
lished with  brief  directions  to  teachers,  and  a  syllabus  of  lessons  in  grammar,  com- 
position and  object  lessons  for  the  whole  course.  These  subjects  are  important,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  cheering  signs  of  improvement  in  our  educational  systems  that  they 
are  beginning  to  receive  systematic  attention  from  the  beginning  of  the  child's  school 
life.  The  hours  of  instruction  in  the  High  School  have  been  fixed  at  from  8%  till 
1  o'clock,  a  change  which  meets  with  general  approval. 

K.\NK.\KKE. — The  people  of  Kankakee  are  rejoicing  over  their  new  school-house. 
In  its  convenient  arrangement  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  design  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  Tlie  city  employs  seventeen  teachers, 
Avho,  under  the  leadership  of  our  friend  A.  E.  Rowell,  are  doing  excellent  work. 
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Odin'. —  L.  S.  Kilbourn  publishes  monthly,  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Journal,  many 
interesting  facts  concerning  his  school.  His  total  enrollment  for  October  was  179; 
average  attendance,  133.    Among  the  items  are  the  names  of  parents  who  have 

visited  each  division.    In  the  report  before  us  it  was  in  each  case .     Not  a  very 

high  encomium  for  the  parents. 

SocxnEEX-lLLrsois  XoR>r.\L.— The  work  on  this  institution  has  .so  far  pro- 
gressed as  to  give  an  idea  of  its  plan  and  prospect.s.  The  Iniilding  is  situated  on  a 
fine  elevation  about  a  half-mile  from  Carbondale.  It  is  to  be  210  feet  in  length, 
with  a  wing  upon  each  end  lOOJ^  feet  long.  The  first  story  is  22  feet  in  liight,  and 
the  second  21  feet.  On  the  first  floor  will  be  several  school-rooms  capable  of  ac- 
commodating about  175  pupils  each.  On  the  second  floor  will  be  the  a-sscnilily- 
room  of  the  school,  and  lecture  and  recitation  rooms.  The  building  is  covered  wit  li 
a  Mansard  roof,  which  allows  space  in  the  third  story  for  a  large  lecture-hall  95  by 
G5  feet  in  size,  and  also  for  rooms  for  museum  and  literary  societies.  The  basement 
walls  of  the  structure,  now  complete,  are  built  of  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Jack- 
son count}-,  and  the  superstructure  is  to  be  built  from  brick  manufactured  on  the 
premises.  The  prospect  now  is  that  the  walls  of  the  first  story  will  be  completed 
this  season.  According  to  the  contract,  the  buflding  should  be  finished  by  Sept.  1, 
1871 ;  but  this  will  be  hardly  possible.  The  superintendent  of  the  work  thinks  it 
wiU  not  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  September,  1872.  g.  d.  y. 

Ford  Couxtt. —  One  hundred  and  twenty  teachers  gathered  at  the  autumn  in 
stitute  at  Paxton.    They  were  favored  with  exercises  b}^  Pres.  Edwards  and  Prof. 
Metcalf,  from  Xormal,  and  Miss  Churchill,  of  Chicago.    A  pleasaut  feature  of  tlie 
occasion  was  the  dedication  of  a  new  and  very  fine  school-house  at  Paxton.    It  is 
built  of  stone,  four  stories  high,  and  co.st  $20,000. 

FtJXTON  CoTTSTY. — Superintendent  Benton  reports  the  schools  mostly  in  session 
and  doing  excellent  work.  The  teachers  are  studious  and  anxious  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  better  service. 

Henry  County. — The  annual  institute  was  held  at  Kewanee,  during  the  week 
commencing  October  10th.  A  permanent  organization  was  eftected  under  a  new 
constitution.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  greater  life  than  usual  characterized 
the  session.  Drill  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  President,  W.  II.  Kussell,  G.  K. 
]Myers,  J.  A.  Comstock,  W.  R.  Sandham,  G.  B.  Harrington,  "Wm.  J.  Vannice,  and 
Misses  E.  H.  Turner,  Bell,  and  Alexander.  Evening  lectures  were  given  by  the 
County  Superintendent,  H.  S.  Comstock,  Pres.  Edwards,  W.  H.  V.  Kaymond,  and 
Rev.  J.  P.  Brooks.  S.  W.  Maltbie,  of  Geueseo,  was  made  President  for  the  iie.\t 
year. 

Logan  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  Lincoln,  Monday,  Oct<^)ber  24th, 
at  1  P.M.,  and  continued  in  session  until  Saturday  noon.  We  deem  it  b^-  far  tlie 
best  session  we  have  had.  Rev.  A.  J.  jNIcLean  and"  Profs.  Elter,  Hewett,  AIcGIum- 
phy  and  Wilkinson  lectured  for  us.  To  the  last  three,  and  to  others,  we  are  in- 
debted for  valuable  instruction  imparted  during  the  day  sessions.  Over  one  hund- 
red teachers  were  enrolled,  and  all  seemed  earnest  workers  in  the  amse  of  educ-a- 
tion.  L. 

Ogle  County.— In  addition  to  the  various  means  of  promoting  the  efliciency  of 
the  educational  work  in  this  county,  a  Principals'  Association  has  been  fomictl.  A 
session  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  ult.  Tlie  manner  of  grading  and  the 
needs  of  graded  schools,  the  object  and  methml  of  examinations,  and  nuistc. 
were  subjects  for  discussion.     3Iessrs.  P.  R.  Walker  and  A.  J.  Blanchard  are  the 

Executive  Committee The  County  Institute  met,  at  Rochelle,  Oct.  ISth,  and 

continued  in  session  four  davs.  After  an  adilress  of  welcome  by  A.  J.  Blancliard, 
of  Rochelle,  and  a  replv  bv  Sup't  Wells,  Mr.  G.  li.  Hammond  read  an  es.s;iy  on 
School  Gorernment.  P.  R.  Walker  gave  an  exercise  in  llUtory,  showing  that  events 
should  be  grouped  and  remembered  in  order,  together  with  the  story  and  place. 
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ITe  illustrated  his  method  of  teaching  by  assigning  a  lesson  to  a  volunteer  class, 
which  was  recited  the  following  day.  J.  W.  Gibson  gave  an  interesting  exercise 
on  the  Decimal  System  and  Fractions.  Sup't  Wells,  in  a  short  address,  said  that  86 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  between  6  and  31  have  attended  school  during  the  year. 
It  has  cost  $10.40  to  school  each  pupil,  at  an  average  of  eighty  days'  attendance. 
Each  day's  tuition  for  each  pupil  has  cost  the  county  13  cents.  Of  this  8  cents  was 
for  teacher,  3  cents  for  fuel  and  other  incidental  expenses,  and  3  cents  for  the  10 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  school  property  of  the  district.  From  these  and 
many  other  facts,  he  said  three  things  were  necessary  to  secure  greater  economy 
in  tlie  expenditure  of  school  money :  1.  A  reduction  of  the  number  of  districts. 
3.  A  compulsory  attendance  upon  the  schools.  3.  The  establishment  of  a  County 
Normal  School.  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall  gave  exercises  in  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physiology, 
Primary  lleacling,  and  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching.  J.  H.  Freeman  sjioke  of  Men- 
tal Ariilimetic,  presenting  manj'  valuable  suggestions.  M.  L.  Seymour  presented 
his  method  of  making  School  Reports.  A.  J.  Blanchard  made  some  excellent  sug- 
gestions on  the  subjects  of  Orammar  and  Tlw  Art  of  Questioning.  Music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  people  of  Rochelle.  Misses  J.  Hathway  and  Carpenter  presented 
classes  in  Beading  and  Form.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Sewall,  of  Normal ; 
L.  H.  Potter,  of  Fulton ;  and  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Champaign.  Twenty-five  subscrib- 
ers was  obtained  for  the  Teacher.  The  usual  resolutions  were  jjassed,  among 
which  was  the  foUovfing : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  live  teacher  to  pay  for  and  read  some  education- 
al journal ;  and  as  the  Illinois  Teacher  conies  to  us  with  beauty  for  the  eye,  vigor  for  the  in- 
tellect, and  cheer  for  the  heart,  we  give  it  our  hearty  support. 

P.  R.  W^ 
Thank  you,  fellow  teachers.     Ogle  county  always  does  well. 
The  Institute  of  Knox  county  sent  a  similar  substantial  remembrance. 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Joliet  has  just  sent  us  a  club  of  14  out  of  his 
20  teachers.    Who  next  ? 

Stephenson  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Lena,  beginning  Oct. 
15th,  and  continuing  four  days.  A  very  interesting  and  profitable  time  was  had. 
There  were  present  about  sixty  earnest  working  teachers.  During  the  first  two 
days  the  work  was  done  by  teachers  in  the  county  and  Sup't  Kleckner.  During 
the  last  two  days  Prof.  Hewett  was  present  and  took  charge  of  Arithmetic,  Geogra- 
phy, and  History.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Revs.  Bower  and  Elliott, 
and  Prof  Ilewett.  On  Friday  evening  the  members  of  the  Institute  gave  a 
Shakspearean  Reading  to  a  crowded  house.  All  were  highly  pleased.  Lena  has 
an  excellent  school-building,  and  Mr.  Ford,  their  efficient  principal,  is  doing  all 
that  can  be  done  toward  making  a  first-class  school. 

Tazeweli,  County. — The  experience  of  the  Tazewell  County  Institute  is  in- 
structive as  afibrding  an  illustration  of  what  perseverance  can  do  in  developing  an 
educational  spirit  among  teachers.  After  an  interval  of  several  years,  the  institute 
was  revived  three  years  since,  when  Prof  Sewall,  of  Normal,  and  about  thirty 
teachers  worked  together  a  week  in  renewing  a  professional  interest  grown  some- 
what dull  during  the  war.  Two  years  since  the  number  had  increased  to  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  led  in  the  work  by  Prof  Pillsbury,  of  Normal.  Last  year,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Hewett,  of  Normal,  the  institute,  numbering  seventy-five, 
liad  a  spirited  session.  Last  spring  three  local  institutes  were  held,  continuing  two 
days  each.  The  annual  session  of  this  season  was  held  at  Pekin,  commencing  on 
tiie  24th  ult.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  present  during  a  part  of  the  week,  and 
seldom  have  we  met  a  more  wide-awake  and  intelligent  class  of  teachers.  There 
was  a  marked  attention  to  the  work  in  hand  and  readiness  to  join  in  the  exercises. 
The  most  of  the  schools  of  the  county  being  in  session,  the  attendance  was  not  as 
large  as  woidd  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  About  eighty  teachers  were  present. 
Prof  Cavert,  Superintendent  of  the  Pekin  Schools,  took  a  prominent  part  in  con- 
ducting the  exercises.  Mr.  Moore,  of  Tremont,  conducted  exercises  in  Oeography, 
and  'My.  Cowdcry,  of  Delavan,  in  History.  The  singing  was  in  charge  of  Mi*.  Wil- 
son, of  Washington.  Evening  addresses  were  delivered  by  Pres.  Everest,  of 
Eureka ;  Dr.  Sewall,  of  Normal ;  and  by  tlie  writer.    A  committee  was  appointed 
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to  prepare  a  programme  of  exercises  for  tlie  next  session  of  the  institute,  and  pub- 
lish the  same  a  month  before  tlie  time  of  meeting.  Tliis  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction. 

Will  CoTjisfTY. — The  County  Institute  held  a  session  of  five  days  at  Lockport, 
commencing  November  14.  The  drill  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  County 
Superintendent,  S.  O.  8imouds ;  Superintendent  Charles  I.  Parker  and  Prof.  I*.  C. 
Royce,  Joliet;  James  Long,  of  Wilmington;  Misses  Branch,  Miss  Potter,  and  jMi.ss 
Campbell,  of  Joliet.  Prof.  D.  S.  AVentworth,  of  Cook  Countj^  Normal  Scliool, 
and  Miss  Churchill  gave  instructions  in  Grammar  and  Elocution.  Evening  lec- 
tures were  given  by  Superintendent  Parker;  Rev.  C.  H.  Button,  of  Joliet;  and 
Dr.  Hawley,  of  Lockport.  Select  readings  were  given  by  Miss  Churchill.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  were  present.  Important  questions  relating  to  the 
work  of  teaching  were  discussed,  and  altogether  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  cause 
of  education  in  Will  county  that  can  not  fail  to  produce  happy  results. 

Items. — The  Shelbyville  schools  have  an  average  attendance  of  328  pupils  and  8 
teachers.  They  are  crowded  beyond  their  power  to  accommodate. . .  .One  of  the 
teachers  in  Decatur,  Miss  Maggie  Leeper,  had  64  pupils  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, with  an  attendance  of  97.7  per  cent,  and  no  tardinesses An  institute  will 

commence  at  Duquoin,  Perry  county,  Dec.  19th,  and  continue  four  daj's.     Another 

will  be  held  at  Pinckneyville,  Jan.  2, 1871,  and  close  tlie  Gth The  Jackson  County 

Institute  will  commence  a  session  on  the  19th  day  of  December. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

California.— The  October  number  of  the  Teacher  is  filled  with  an  account  of 
the  late  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  with  reports  of  various  in- 
stitutes. The  Association  has  a  Committee  on  Questions,  to  whom  are  referred 
various  matters  of  a  miscellaneous  nature.  The  following  is  their  report  at  the 
recent  meeting : 

To  the  Cliairman  and  Members  of  the  Institute:  Your  Committee  on  Questions  respeotfully 
submit  the  following  report,  containing  the  questions  referred  to  the  committee,  and  their 

decisions  thereon :  ,    i      ,      ,  .i     » 

1st  Question.— Should  Drawing  and  Music  be  tiuight  in  our  ungraded  schools?    Answer.— 

Emphatically,  ves.  ,,.>.,,■      .^       , 

od  Q  _  Should  Corporal  Punishment  be  abolished  from  our  schools.''  A.— U  a  teacher  can 
make  the  school  discipline  what  it  ought  to  be  without,  yes;  if  not.  no.  ,  ,.     ,  .       ,      , 

aa  Q  _  Ought  the  teacher  in  country  schools  to  be  required  to  do  outside  work  lor  Ins  school, 
such  as  looking  after  absent  and  truant  pupils,  urging  Trustees  to  do  needed  work,  working 
up  the  interest  of  indifferent  parents?  A.— No.  His  zeal  in  his  piolession  should  require  him 
to  do  it  without  a  requisition  from  any  source.  ,  ,  ,,  i.e    f„,.  n.u 

4th  Q.— Ought  teachers  to  introduce  illustrations  and  topics  outside  of  text-liooUs,  loi  the 
purpose  of  making  recitations  more  iuteiTStingy    A.— Yes.  .,,,,,      ,   ,        .^     -.-   - 

5th  Q.— Can  a  course  of  study  for  country  schools  be  wisely  prescribed  by  the  state  authorities. 

0th  Q^— Should  the  facts  in  Descriptive  Geography  be  committed  to  memory  by  pupils? 

^  Tth  O  — Are  Normal  Schools,  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  advancement  of  popular  educa- 
tion, worthy  of  the  consideration  bestowed  on  thcmy  A.-They  are  wortliy  ol  more  ^;o"^;|»l^^':: 
atiou  than  they  now  receive;  and  when  tlieir  merits  are  appreciated  as  they  deserve,  lhe>  win 
receive  that  consideration  in  the  public  mind.  .,  .,„.,„i,,.  r^,.  „«„  nH,.,„i 

8th  Q.— Would  it  not  be  well  to  amend  the  scliool  law  so  as  to  fix  a  penalt>  foi  non-altciul- 
ance  of  teachers  at  county  institutes?    A.— Yes. 

The  State  Tlnwersity  has  at  last  found  a  president,  in  the  person  of  Prof.  IJenry 
Durant.  He  hails  from  California. . .  .Tlie  corner-stone  of  the  perniancnt  building 
for  the  State  Normal  School  was  recently  laid  at  San  Jose.  Ihe  building  is  to  be 
172  feet  front,  1(30  feet  deep,  and  three  stories  in  liight,  and  to  be  surmounted  by  a 
tower. 

Michigan  Unitersity.— The  experiment  of  admitting  ladies  to  this  institution 
seems  to  promise  complete  success.  There  are  now  15  in  (lie  literary  department, 
13  in  the  medical,  and  one  in  that  of  law.  The  large  attendance  of  pre\  ions  yea  > 
is  exceeded  by  that  of  the  present.  Tiie  Fresbnian  class  contains  about  JO 
Since  the  resignations  of  Professors  Evans  ;ind  Spcncc,  occupying  the  cliai  ..  o 
German  and  French,  the  department  of  Modern  Languages  has  been  n'niodeied 
by  the  electionof  a  single  professor,  with  two  assistants— one  anativ.-ol  (..Tnian^  , 
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the  other  of  France.  In  the  department  of  Civil  Engineerini?  tlie  qualifications 
for  admission  have  been  raised  to  embrace  one  year's  study  of  the  French  language. 
For  the  present,  students  liaviugthat  degree  of  proficiency  are  a^linitted  to  a  higli- 
er  class. 

Iowa. — The  teachers  of  the  state  are  determined  to  have  a  normal  school.  At 
the  last  meeting  a  committt^e  of  one  from  eacii  congressional  district  was  appointed 
to  keep  the  question  before  the  people  and  the  legislature.  Prof  S.  J.  Buck,  of 
Grinnell,  is  President-elect  of  the  State  Association. 

Ohio. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Sujierintendents'  Association  a  proposi- 
tion to  divide  the  common  schools  into  three  departments — High,  Intermediate, 
and  Primary  Schools, — and  number  the  grades  below  the  High  School  from  one  to 
eight,  one  being  the  highest,  was  rejected.  So,  also,  was  one  to  divide  the  schools 
into  High  and  Primary  Schools.  It  was  finally  voted  to  divide  the  schools  below 
the  High  School  into  eight  grades,  designating  them  by  letters,  A,  B,  C,  etc. ;  A 
denoting  the  highest  grade. 

New  Yokk. — This  state  has  six  normal  schools  in  operation,  situated  as  follows : 
Albany,  Oswego,  Potsdam,  Cortland  Village,  Brockport,  and  Fredonia.  Two 
others'are  soon  to  open — one  at  Gencseo,  and  one  at  Bufialo.  The  larger  part  of 
these  institutions  have  been  organized  only  a  year  or  two,  but  have  grown  to  quite 
large  numbers  already.  The  one  at  Cortland  Village  is  an  illustration  of  the  rest. 
Tliis  school  had  during  the  first  term  57  pupils;  second,  135;  third,  175;  and  its 
present  number  is  230. 

ViKGiNiA. — The  authorities  are  organizing  and,  as  fast  as  possible,  putting  into 
operation  the  school  system  of  the  state.  Governor  Walker  says  that  within 
twelve  months  from  the  establishment  of  the  new  state  government  the  system 
will  be  in  successful  operation  in  every  county  in  the  state,  and  that  in  another 
year  every  child  will  be  furnished  with  the  privilege  of  a  common-school  educa- 
tion. The  text-books  for  the  public  schools  are  prescribed  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Indiana. — The  reports  of  the  various  county  examiners,  made  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  show  the  following  statistics :  Number  of  white  child- 
ren enrolled— males,  310,350 ;  females,  293,541 ;  total,  011,809.  Colored  children  en- 
rolled—males, 3,773;  females,  3,718;  total,  7,500.  Grand  total,  019,399.  Total 
amount  of  school  revenue,  $3,500,070.50.  Amount  expended  for  tuitions,  $810,800.53 ; 
amount  of  special  school  revenue,  $1,848,085.15;  amount  expended,  $1,155,883.30. 
Number  of  school-houses,  8,827.     Total  value  of  school  property,  $7,282,039.30. 

AVasitington,  D.C. — The  authorities  of  Washington  are  moving  to  petition  the 
general  government  to  aid  them  in  carrying  on  their  schools  by  an  appropriation 
from  the  public  funds.  They  state  that  34  per  cent,  of  the  white  cliildren  in  their 
public  schools  are  the  children  of  government  clerks,  of  whom  75  per  cent,  vote 
and  pay  taxes  in  various  parts  of  the  country  outside  the  city. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(*'')  The  book  is  neatly  bound,  and  its  typographical  appearance  is  creditable  to 
the  publishei's.  110  pages  are  devoted  to  principles  and  paradigms.  The  remain- 
der of  the  book  containg  a  few  short  exercises  to  be  translated  into  Englisli,  fahlcs, 
anecdotes,  four  pages  of  extracts  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  CyropVedia,  notes, 
and  a  vocabulary.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  examples  for  translation  from  Greek 
into  Englisli  or  Englisli  into  Greek  are  given  in  connection  with  the  paradigms, 
the  author  believing  tliat  the  pupil  should  memorize  the  principles  and  forms  so 
far  as  they  are  given  in  this  book,  before  he  should  attempt  to  translate  Greek. 

D. 

(»<)  GREEK  Praxis.    By  J.  A.  Spencer.  S.T.D.   Ivison,  Blakemau,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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C')  Physical  Geography  may  be  cousidcrcd  the  basis  of  all  real  gcofti-aphical 
science.  The  phj'sical  features  of  the  earth  have  determined  the  nature  and  extent 
of  man's  operations  upon  it,  and  even  the  cliaracter  of  man  himself.  Ilis  relations 
to  the  earth  are  so  intimate  that  a  careful  study  of  its  features  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  most  profitable  subjects  for  his  investigation.  It  may  be  said  that 
many  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  civilization  have  been  made  possible 
or  largely  influenced  by  discoveries  in  this  science.  Deep-sea  soundings  discovered 
the  elevated  plateau  on  which  the  ocean  telegraph  cable  rests;  regular  currents  in 
the  winds  and  waters  are  made  available  to  commerce,  and  the  system  of  baromet- 
ric reports  recently  inaugurated  by  government  will  give  warning  of  the  approach 
of  storms,  and  opportunity  to  avoid  loss  of  life  and  property.  The  study  of  Phys- 
ical Geography  as  a  distinct  branch  in  our  schools  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  Text-books  treating  of  the  subject  arc  not  numerous.  The  one  before  us  is 
the  latest  and,  by  reason  of  its  careful  preparation,  is  among  the  best.  The  maps 
by  the  celebrated  geographer  Von  Steiuwehr,  illustrating  the  ocean  currents,  dis- 
triljutiou  of  rain,  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  productions,  are  very  numennis, 
and  materially  assist  in  the  study  of  the  subject.  The  text  impresses  its  lessons 
upon  the  mind  by  presenting  striking  characteristic  facts,  and  is  flnely  illustrated. 
The  physical  geography  of  the  United  States  receives  special  attention  in  a  chap- 
ter by  itself. 

C")  The  Independent  Second  Reader  has  been  received.  Its  author  has  long  been 
known  to  teachers  by  the  National  Series  of  Readers,  published  by  the  same  house. 
The  improvement  of  this  book  over  the  corresponding  one  of  the  [irevious  series 
is  very  perceptible.  The  mechanical  style  of  composition  of  the  i)revious  one  has 
been  obviated,  while  the  excellent  plan  for  elocutionary  drill  has  been  retained. 
The  pieces  for  practice  are  written  in  a  pleasing  style  and" are  regularly  i)rogressive. 

C^')  Whoever  is  looking  for  a  brief  compend  of  the  lives  of  prominentEnglish 
and  American  authors  for  use  in  class  instruction  will  find  in  the  Smaller  Hidory 
of  English  and  American  Literature  just  the  object  of  his  search.  It  is  a  neatly- 
executed  12mo  book  of  374  pages,  and  contains  notices  of  the  lives  and  labors  of 
prominent  writers  in  our  language.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  Shaw's  Manual  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  and  is  intended  as  a  companion  volume  to  Choice  Specimens  of 
English  Literature  by  the  same  authors. 

("*)  George  B.  Loomis,  of  Indianapolis,  has  written,  and  Ivison,  Blakeman, 
Taylor  &  Co.  have  published,  a  series  of  First  Steps  in  Music  for  use  in  schools  l)y 
children  from  the  lowest  grade  upward.  Can  children  learn  to  sing?  is  a  question 
upon  which  all  are  agreed.  Can  teachers  not  themselves  singers  teach  children  to 
sing?  is  one  on  which  there  is  much  doubt,  but  one  which  has  been  ami)ly  demon- 
strated affirmatively  very  many  times.  Not  a  few  such  teachers,  by  following  a 
method  such  as  is  marked  out  in  these  little  books,  have,  much  to  their  own  and 
others'  surprise,  found  themselves  succeeding  admirably. 

The  Phonic  Advocate,  a  magazine  devoted  to  art,  science,  literature,  and  the 
spelling  and  writing  reform,  commenced  its  second  volume  in  October  last.  It  is  a 
sixteen-page  octavo  journal,  published  quarterly  by  S.  L.  Marrow,  Indianapolis, 
for  30  cents  a  year. 

Our  Dumb  Aximals  is  a  monthly  devoted  to  a  noble  cause.  It  is  published  by 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  IIow  nuich 
of  compassion  for  the  brute  creation  teachers  may  create  in  the  minds  of  their  pu- 
pils is  a  matter  too  little  thought  of.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  inlluencc  in  this 
direction  is  great,  and  that  it  should  be  exerted.  In  this  paper  are  many  items 
which  they  may  use  with  good  eft'ect  with  their  pupils.  Direct  4G  Washington  St., 
Boston,  inclosing  $L 

Juvenile  Literature. — The  formation  of  the  literary  tastes  and  moral  habits 
of  the  young  should  command  the  earnest  attention  of  every  teacher.  It  is  true 
that  at  an  early  age,  perhaps  earlier  than  most  arc  aware,  character  is  formed,  and 
often  through  the  enervating,  corrupting  influences  of  sensational  reading.    There 


("S)  Cornell's  I'hysical  GEOfiKAi'HV.    D.  A))i)li>ton  &  Co..  New  York. 

(^«)  The  Independent  Second  Keader.    15y  J.  Madison  Watsou.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 

York  ami  Chicago.  ,  ,       „     ... 

C^')  A  Smaller  History  of  Englisu  and  American  Literature.    By  Wm.  Snulh  ami 

Henry  T.  Tuckerman.    Sheldon  &  Company,  New  York. 
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arc  a  few  publiciitions  prepared  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  natural  and 
Iioalthy  food  for  the  mental  appetites  of  the  young.  They  are  in  charge  of  men 
who  hue  tlie  cliiklrcn  and  who  aim  not  only  to  amuse  and  instruct  them,  but  also 
to  help  them  to  becomes  noble  men  and  women.  Now  that  our  readers  are  some  of 
t  Item  laying  tlu'ir  plans  for  their  younger  friends  for  another  year,  we  gladly  call 
their  attention  to  a  few  of  these  periodicals.  A  year's  subscription  to  any  one  of 
them  would  be  a  better  holiday  gift  than  any  amount  of  confectionery,  or  a  toy 
wliich  may  be  speedilj'  destroyed. . .  .For  children  under  ten  j^ears  of  age  Tloe 
Nursery  is  without  a  peer.  Its  simple,  childlike  stories,  printed  in  clear,  large  type, 
are  of  themselvt's  attractive,  while  the  numerous  illustrations  are  really  admirable, 
so  apt  and  so  natural.  It  seems  as  if  the  artist,  while  maturing  in  years,  has  for- 
gotten to  grow  old  ill  spirit,  and  has  taken  his  pencil  to  give  expression  to  a  child's 
fancies  for  the  benelil  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.     Published  by  J.  L. 

yhorey,  Boston,  at  $l.oO To  call  attention  to  The  Little  Gorporal  would  be  like 

introducing  one  to  an  old  friend.  The  War  of  the  Rebellion,  during  which  the 
little  fellow^  received  his  commission,  has  ceased;  but  the  battle  against  wrong  has 
not  yet  been  entirely  won,  and  he  still  fights  on  for  the  suppression  of  the  wrong 
and  "for  the  triumph  of  tlie  right.  Published  by  Sewell  &  Miller,  Chicago.  ll.SO. 
....  21ie  Little  Chief  is  of  the  same  fomily  as  the  Little  Corporal.  It  is  edited  by  A. 
C.  Shortridge,  the  excellent  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  ludianapolis,  and  a  fast 
friend  of  children.  AVe  can  imagine  the  Little  Chief  to  be  his  model  boy,  who,  by 
his  honest  words  and  noble  acts,  wins  to  himself  the  love  of  his  companions  and 
leads  them  on  the  upward  path  whose  summit  is  crow'ucd  with  a  noble  life.  Pub- 
lished at  Indianapolis,  by  Shortridge  and  Button.     7o  cents  a  year Merry's 

Museum  is  the  pioneer  of  magazines  for  the  young,  and  is  filled  with  wholesome 
material  for  instruction  and  amusement.  Published  in  Boston,  for  $1.50  a  year,  by 
II.  B.  Fuller. 
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(Furniture  Trade  of  CfCO.  &  C.  W.  Sherwood  and  11.  M.  Sherwood  consolidated,) 

JIA^a■FACTUREK  AND  DEALER  IN 

School  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Globes,  Maps, 

Slating  for  Black  Boards,  (citlier  Black  or  Green,) 

PATEXT  I^OCKIXft  INK  WEI..I.S    and  general  Scliool  Merchandise  of  all  kinds. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List. 
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Not  less  than  three  montlis,  same  rate  as  by  the  year. 

JL-"JHLE3E3!    irFL:E21E;il    r'n.ESES  !  2  ! 

To  the  enrl  of  the  present  year  to  new  subscribers  for  the  year  1871.    Please  mention  tliis 

when  you  order. 

THE    BHIGMIT     SIDE. 

Large  Premiums  for  clubs.  Specimen  copy  free.  No  continued  stories.  The  very  best  writers. 

100  GOLD  DOLLARS 

Now  offered  as  prizes  for  short  stories  and  poems. 

THE     BlilGHIT     SIDE. 

Unexcelled  in  beauty.  The  cheapest  paper  in  the  world.  Vigorous  and  lively.  Thoroughly 
Christian.  An  exponent  of  the  living  world  of  interest  to  the  young.  A  cultivator  of  that 
which  is  pure  and  elevating  in  fancy.  A  teacher  of  that  which  is  valuable  and  entertaining 
in  fact.  The  largest  circulation  of  any  children's  paper  or  magazine  in  the  world,  consider- 
ing length  of  time  published.  Examine  and  S"e  if  success  is  an  index  of  merit.  Send  your 
subscription,  or  order  a  specimen  at  once.  JNlention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 
JOHN  B.  ALDEN  &  CO..  Publishers,  Chicago.  111. 
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"White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics. 

I.    PRIMAKY  ARITIIIHETIC, 

II.   i:ntermediate  arithmetic, 

III.    COMPL.ETE   ARITHMETIC. 

^^^ Especiallt/  designed  for  Graded  Schools,  and  the  only  Series  yet  published, 
trhich  combines  Mental  and  Written  A.rithmetic  in  a  xtractical  and  philosophical 
tnanner. 

fi^^ Retail  price  of  the  Primary,  35  cts. ;  of  the  Intermediate,  50  cts. ;  of  the  Complete 
Arithmetic,  !fl. 00. 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  for  examinatibn  with  a  view  to  introduction: 
Primary  for  25  cts. ;  Intermediate,  35  cts. ;  Complete,  65  cts. 

Furnished  in  quantities  for  iii'st  introduction.  Primary,  20  cts.;  Intermediate,  25  cts.; 
Complete  Arithmetic,  50  cts. 


The  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies, 


;^o.  1,  Tlac  Pi'iiBiary  Geograpliy.  The  plan  of  this  book  is  natural : 
tlia  language  simiile,  and  the  delluitions  and  descriptions  exact.  'lUustrated.'j,  Small  4to. 

^o.  2.  Tlie  Intermediate  Gieography;  for  more  advanced  classes. 

It  contains  the  leading  principles  of  the  science,  so  arranged  as  to  give  correct  ideas  to 
pupils  without  reijuiring  the  constant  aid  of  the  Teacher.  Jf'idl  instructions  in  Map  drawing. 
Illustrated.    I>arge  4to. 

Xo.  3,  TUe  Scliool  Geography,  embraces  a  full  mathematical,  Phys- 
ical, and  Political  description  of  the  Earth,  and  is  intended  for  the  highest  classes  in  this 
branch  of  study.    Illustrated.    Large  4to. 

le  Scries  is  complete  in  these  three  books. 


^M"  Teachers  and  School  Officers  contemplating  a  change  in  Text- Books  in  their 
Schools,  are  respectfuUy  requested  to  defer  a  decision  nntil  they  have  seen  these  works. 
Descrijitive  circulars  furnished  on  upijlication  to  the  Publishers. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


THE    STANDARD 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


McGuffey's  Series.  —  McGuffey's 
New  Eclectic  Speller  and  Read- 
ers are  the  most  popular  works  of 
their  kind  ever  published.  They  luive 
attained  an  annual  sale  of  nearly 
2,500,000  copies. 

McGufFey's  Cliarts.— Ten  numbers, 
published  in  two  convenient  forms: 
on  Roller  (sent  prepaid  for  82.25)  and 
on  Boards  (S3.75).  The  Alphabet  and 
Multiplication  Table  are  printed  on 
No's  9  and  10,  in  large  type,  which  may 
be  read  across  the  class-room. 

Ray's  Aritlimetics.— A  progressive 
and  thorough  course  of  Primary,  Men- 
tal, and  Practical  Arithmetic.  A  full 
treatnaent  of  the  Metric  System  is  given. 

Ray's  Algebras.  —  JSlementary  and 
Higher,  for  the  use  of  common  schools, 
High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Col- 
leges. 

Ray's     Higlier     Mathematics.  — 

Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Ray's 
Geotnetry  and  Trigonometry ,  Ray's  An- 
alytic Geometry,  Ray's  Astronomy,  and 
(in  preparation)  Ray's  Calculux. 

Harvey's  Graaunars.— Two  books: 
an  Elementary  and  English  Grammar. 
Clear,  concise,  accurate,  and  thorough. 
"Within  one  year  from  their  publica- 
tion they  were  adoi)ted  for  exclusive 
Tise  in  four  States. 

Pinneo's  SBiies.^ Primary  and  An- 
alytical Grammar ;  Guide  to  Composi- 
tion; English  Teacher;  Parsing  Exer- 
cises, and  False  Syntax.  In  extensive 
aaid  popular  use. 

Eclectic  Geograpliies.  —  Von  Stein- 
wehr's  Primary  Geography;  Intermedi- 
ate Geography ;  School  Geography.  A 
complete  series  in  three  books.  New 
plan  ;  new  matter ;  new  illustrations ; 
the  best  school  maps  published  in 
America.    (Nearly  ready.) 


Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship 

By  Thomiison  &  Rowlcrs.  Consists  of 
Copy  Books  (12  Nos.),  a  set  of  Writing 
Cards,  and  a  Iland-Book  of  Explana- 
tions. The  simplest  and  most  busi- 
ness-like style  of  letters  is  adopted; 
short  sentences  are  introduced  into 
tlie  early  numbers;  and  other  valu- 
able features  combine  to  render  the 
Eclectic  System  worthy  the  attention 
of  teachei-s. 

Cole's  Institute  Reader.  —  An  at- 
tractive book,  on  an  entirely  new 
plan,  for  Teachers'  Institutes,  County 
Examiners,  and  Normal  Schools.  Re- 
tail, SI. 2.3;  single  copy  for  examination, 
85c. ;  furnished  to  Teachers'  Institutes 
at  80c. 

"White's  Registers— A  Common  School 
and  a  Graded  School  Registei-.  Made  of 
first-class  paper  and  bound  in  heavy 
boards.  Price,  SI. 00 ;  furnished  for  in- 
troduction at  75c. 

Graded     School     Arithmetics.  — 

White's  Primary  Arithmetic;  White's 
Intermediate  Arithmetic;  White's  Com- 
plete Arithmetic.  The  series  combines 
Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  in 
a  practical  and  philosophical  man- 
ner; uniformity  of  plan  is  observed 
tlirougliout. 

Schuyler's   Complete    Algebra.— 

New  book.  Sufficiently  elementary 
for  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
Arithmetic,  and  sufficiently  advanced 
for  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the 
higher  Mathematics.  Retail,  S1.80;  «n- 
gle  copy  for  examination,  S1.25 ;  price  for 
introduction,  SI. 10. 
Also  — Many  other  valuable  Educa- 
tional Works,  including  JS^orton's  Nat- 
ural Philosophy;  Schuyler's  Logic; 
Kidd's  Elocution;  De  Wolf's  Speller, 
Philip  Phillips'  Day-school  Singer; 
McGuffey's  Speakers;  Evans'  Geom- 
etry; Object  Lessons;  The  Examiner, 
or  Teaclver's  Aid,  etc.,  etc. 


i^ST  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  Publishers.  Descriptive  Circulars  of  any  of  the  above  books,  Price  Lists,  Terms 
for  Introduction,  etc.,  etc.,  promptly  furnished  upon  application. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 


ROBINSON'S  MATHEMATICS  AGAIN  INDORSED 

A DOPTED  IN  CA  LIFORNIA . 
Alter  a  successful  trial  for  three  years  of  ROBINSON'S  MATHEMATICS  in  the  Schools  ol 
Suu  Francisco,  this  famous  Series  has  been  adopted,  over  great  competition,  for  uniform  use 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  California.    Thus  from  Maine  to  California  Robinson  takes  the  lead. 


A  IVew  Book  Added  to  the  Series. 

figg""  JUST  PUBLISHED:  "^Ig 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  MENTAL  AND  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

This  volume  contains  180  pages,  and  is  probably  the  handsomest  Primary  School-book  yet 
issued.  No  expense,  either  in  the  drawing  or  engraving  of  cuts,  has  been  spared  to  make  its 
illustrations  as  attractive  and  useful  as  possible.  The  idea,  outside  of  the  superior  merits  of 
the  book  itself,  has  been  to  make  it  a  beautiful  work  in  an  artistic  sense,  and  this  the  pub- 
lishers think  they  have  done.  The  methods  of  study  are  all  original,  and  are  intended  to  in- 
crease interest  and  decrease  difficulties  in  teaching  primary  classes.  Due  prominence  is 
fiveu  to  methods  of  Object-Teaching  without  detriment  to  the  Analytical,  Progressive,  and 
nductive  Systems.  The  book  is  intended  for  use  in  Primary  classes  where  one  book  only  is 
desired,  and  for  this  purpose  it  can  have  no  equal.  Now  ready.  Price,  40  cents.  Liberal 
terms  for  introduction,  and  sample  copies  for  examination. 


SPENCERIAN  COPT-BOOKS.- -Reduction  in  Price. 

The  retail  price  of  the  SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS  has  been  reduced  to  FIFTEEN 
CENTS  each,  with  iisual  discounts  to  the  trade. 


Ready  September  Ist.-EIRST  STEPS  IN  MUSIC. 

Being  a  Graded  Course  of  Instruction  in  ISlusic  for  Common  Schools.    By  Geo.  B.  Loomir. 
This  series  presents  a  simple  course  of  instruction  in  Music,  iidaptcd  to  the  Primary  class- 
es in  our  schools.    It  presents  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  subject  in  a  progressive  course  of 
easy  exercises,  accompanied  with  such  instruction  as  will  make  the  way  clear  alike  to  the 
teacher  and  pupil .    In  4  books.    Nos.  1  and  a  now  ready.    Price,  15  cents  "each. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SLATES. 

Upon  the  frames  of  these  Slates  are  indelibly  printed,  directly  upon  the  wood,  exercises  in 
Printing,  Writing,  Drawing,  and  tho  Roman  and  Arabic  Numerals. 

SLATE  No.  1  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  pupil  Capital  and  small  letters,  penned  in  the  sim- 
plest manner  possible,  and  so  arranged  as  to  lead  to  a  ready  acquisition  of  the  Alphabet. 
Upon  the  opposite  side,  the  elementary  principles  of  Drawing  are  developed  iu  such  manner 
•and  order  as  to  lead  to  Inventive  Drawing. 

SLATE  No.  2  is  intended  for  more  advanced  pupils,  affording  studies  in  Script,  thus  in- 
structing the  young  mind  in  Writing.  Upon  the  opposite  side  are  given  the  elementary 
principles  of  curved  line  Drawing,  together  with  more  difficult  exercises  iu  the  drawing  of 
Animals,  Fruit,  Leaves,  and  many  of  the  common  objects  of  daily  life. 

Thus,  while  they  furnish  employment  and  amusement  to  pupils,  they  instruct  in  exercises 
of  the  highest  importance. 

They  are  of  superior  workmansip,  light  yet  sti'ongly  made,  of  best  Stone  Slate,  and  arc 
peculiarly  attractive  in  general  apijearance. 

Size  8  by  10  inches.    Price,  35  cents. 

The  best  terms  possible  given  fok  supplies  of  any  of  our  publications  fob  in- 

TKOnuCTION  or  FOB  SAMPLE  COPIES   FOB  EXAMINATION. 

B^"  THE  ILLUSTKA  TED  CATALOGUE,  descriptive  of  The  American  Educational 
Series  of  School  and  College  Text-Books,  comprising  the  titles  of  about  Three  Hund- 
red Standard  Works  in  Educational  Literature,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

JS®""  We  ask  all  persons  interested  in  the  cause  of  Education  to  correspond  with  us  freely 
and  to  call  at  ouroffices  and  publishing  rooms.  Teachers  and  School  Officers  visiting  Chicago 
are  invited  to  make  our  office,  Nos.  133  and  135  State  Street,  their  headquarters  while  in  the 
city. 

lYISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Publisliers, 

133  &  135  State  St.,  adcago,  and  138  d  UO  Grand  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  BOOKS.  ECONOMY. 

Stoddard's  Primary  Pictorial  Arithmetic 90.30 

This  book  of  110  pajres  contains  Tables  and  Exercises  on  the  Fmulamental  Riiies. 
Stoddard's  Combiiiatiou  School  Arithmetic 80.80 

This  book  of  380  pajres  is  a  combination  of  so  much  of  Arithmetic,  both  Mental  and  Writ- 
ten, as  presents  in  one  book  for  common  schools  a  good  practical  course  of  instruction  in  this 
important  science  at  a  lower  price,  and  in  less  time  than  can  be  had  in  the  two  or  three  books 
generally  used.  This  book  begins  with  the  simplest  presentation  of  number,  and  includes  all 
the  arithmetical  principles  and  thier  application  in  the  ordinarj-  business  affairs  of  life. 

Stoddard's  3f ew  Practical  Arithmetic 91.00 

or 
Stoddard's  Complete  Arithmetic,  cloth  blndiug: 81.35 

These  books  are  intended  to  be  complete  text-books  for  the  study  of  Written  Arithmetic 
in  high  schools  and  academies.  They  include  explanations  of  Money,  Weights  and  Measures 
both  Metric  and  Common.  Temperature.  Book-Keeping,  etc. 

Jg^^  These  new  combination  books  furnish  a  full  and  thorough  series  of  Arithmetic  for 
graded  schools  for  ^^.lO  or  $2.35. 

The  Combination  School  Arithmetic  will  alone  serve  for  District  Schools ;  and  for  High 
Schools  or  Academies,  etc.,  a  full  high  course  is  obtained  in 

Stoddard's  Complete  Arithmetic 81.35 

Stoddard's  Iiitellectnal  Arithmetic .80.50 

Xew  and  full  Keys  to  Stoddard's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  (price  50  cents),  and  to  Stoddard's 
Xew  Practical  and  Complete  Arithmetics  (price  |1.00)  are  nOw  published. 
The  Complete  School  Algebra  (Stoddard's  Series) 81.50 

Containing  new  and  valuable  improvements  by  Prof.  Edw.  Olney,  Michigan  University. 

Bullions's  Common  School  Grammar $0«50 

Contains  Sentential  Analysis  and  re»iuires  frequent  drills  in  Composition.  This  book  is 
sufficient  for  District  Schools,  and  for  Graded  Schools  is  an  introductorv  work  to 

Bullions's  Practical  Grammar  (with  Analysis) " $1.00 

Exercises  in  Analysis,  Parsing  and  Composition  (new)   $0.50 

Having  direct  i-elereuces  to  Bullions's  two  English  Grammars. 
Bullions  &  Morris's  Latin  Grammar SI. 50 

This  is  a  carefully  revised  edition  of  Bullions's  Latin  Grammar,  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Morris. 
This  Latin  Grammer  contains  several  new  and  important  features,  arid  is  commended  by 
many  good  classical  teachers  as 

"The  best  Latin  Graiumar 2>ul>lUh,ed  in  this  country." 
Bullions's  Latin  Header $1.50 

Enlarged  with  a  variety  of  Exercises,  in  the  order  of  the  B.  &  M.'s  Grammar,  and  with 
full  direct  references  to  it. 
Bullions's  Lat.-Eng.  &  Eng.-Lat.  Dictionary $5.00 

Containing  Synonyms;  also.  Geographical  and  Proper  Names,  and  distinct  marks  of  the 
vowel  quantities. 
Bullions  &  Kendrick's  Greek  Grammar $2.00 

Bullions's  Greek  Grammar,  revised  by  A.  C.  Kendi'ick,  D.D.,  Rochester  University.  N.'i". 
Kendrick's  Greek  Exercises,  To  accompany  B.  &  K.'s  Greek  Grammar $1.00 

Alden's  Science  of  Government  (for  high  schools  and  colleges) $1.50 

Aldeu's  Citizens'  Manual  of  Government  (for  common  schools) $0.50 

Hooker's  Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene $1.75 

Hooker's  First  Book  in  Physiology $0.90 

••I  have  used  the  books  of  various  authors  on  the  subject  of  Physiologj',  but  the  work  of 
Prof.  Hooker  satislies  me  much  more  fully  than  any  other." — Prea.  £dward8,  Xormal  Univ. 

Lossing's  Primary  History  of  U.S.,  23S  pp $1.00 

Lossing's  Grammar  School  History  of  U.S.,  288  pp $1.25 

Lossing's  Common  School  History  of  U.S.,  378  pp $1.75 

Lossing's  Pictorial  History  of  U.S.,  424  pp $2.00 

jg*^  This  Series  of  School  Histories  of  the  United  States,  by  Benson  J.  Lossing.  Au- 
thor of  "Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,"  etc.,  etc.,  is  now  completed,  and  each  volume  is 
adapted  to  some  class  of  pupils. 

Shaw's  Mannal  of  English  titeraliire  (for  colleges) 83.00 

Shaw's  Shorter  ]&istory  of  English  JJteraturc  (for  schools) 81.25 

Shaw's  Specimens  of  Euglisli  History  (a  couiiianiou-book  to  either  of  above).  82.00 

Moore's  Elements  of  Science $0.75 

Contains  1*3  Lessons  on  Animals,  Birds,  Fishes,  Plants,  Minerals,  Colors,  Fuel,  etc.,  etc.; 
also  an  Introduction  on  Object  Teaching,  and  a  Glossary  of  Scientific  Terms. 

g^""  Notice. —  The  ahore  are  the  vsual  retail  prices;  copies ^or  examination  with  a  view  to 
introduction,  if  approved,  loill  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  by  ynail,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  half  price.    A  ddress 

SHELDO^f  &  CO., 

JtdS  and  500  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Or  S.  S.  VENTRESS,  Agent,  Care  Keen  &  Cooke,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


33.    _A.I*r»LE:TO]V    Ac    OO.'N 

Western  Educational  Department. 

F.  B.  nVLSU,  Agent, 

Care  S.  0.  Griggs  &  Co.,  117  and  119  State  Street,  Oliicago,  111. 


CORIVEXiL'S  GEOGRAFHIES. 

REVISED  EDITIOXS.—The  Best,  the  Cheapest,  the  Most  Popular. 

New  Primary  Oeogrrapliy §0.90 

3few  Iiitorinediate  Goograpliy 1.'50 

Xew  Cirainiiiar-Scliool  Oeography 1.75 

Aew  Physical  CJeography 1.60 

Surpass  all  others  — 1st.  in  Philosophical  arranjrement;  2d,  in  Gradual  Progression;  3d.  in 
Mode  of  Memorizing:  4th.  in  Full  Explanation  :  5th.  in  Agreement  of  Maps  with  Text;  6th, 
in  Maps,  Illustration,  Text  and  Execution;  inline,  in  ever.v  feature  of  a  good  Geography. 


IVIATBEIMIATICA]^  SERIES. 

APFLETOXS  ARITHMETICS. 

Primary  Arithmetic §0.30 

Mental  Arithmetic  0.45 

Elementary  Arithmetic  0.50 

Practical   Arithmetic  1.00 

Key  to  Practical  (for  teachers'  use)  0.20 

Iligher  Arithmetic  (in  press). 
These  books  are  new,  and  as  perfect  in  all  respects  as  care,  thought  and  labor  can  possibly 

malie  them;  thoroughly  graded,  definitions  simple,  arrangement  natural,  methods  shortest 

and  best,  and  such  as  are  used  by  business  men. 


EiraLISB  GRAIMI^AR  AND  COtVEFOSITXON'. 

BY  G.  P.  QUACKEXEO.S,  LL.D. 

Qnackenbos's  Primary  Grammar §0.50 

'•  Engrlish  Grammar  0.90 

'•  First  Lessons  in  Composition 0.90 

•'  Course  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1.50 

Brief  and  clear  in  definition,  lucid  in  arrangement,  happy  in  illustration,  practical  in  its 
exercises,  full  in  explanations,  and  complete  in  every  respect. 


HZSTOB.'Sr. 

Qnackenbos's  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States §0.75 

"  School  History  of  the  United  States 1.75 

Tliese  Histories  commend  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  They  are  emi- 
nently fair  on  all  questions  of  religion  and  politics;  eschewing  all  prejudices,  they  carefully 
avoid  any  attempt  to  bias  the  young. 


SCIEXVTZFIC   \X^ORKS. 

IiOOltyer*s  Astronomy.  __ 

♦tnacUenhos's  Natural  Philosophy §1.7.5 

Younians's  Chemistry ^'J!'? 

Huxley  ami  Yonmans*s  Physiology. - 1.7.5 

Youmans's  First  Book  of  Botany 1.25 

Gillespie's  l.aiid  Surveying 3.00 

Ellsworth's  Single  and  Double  Entry  Book-Keeping 1.50 

Harkness's  Latin  Series;  Hadlev's  Greek  Grammar;  AVhiton's  Greek  Lessons  and  full 
course  of  German.  French  and  Spanish  Texts;  Adlers  German-English,  and  Spiers  &  Su- 
renne's  French-English  Dictionaries.  JS®""  Copies  for  examination  or  introduction,  except 
Dictionaries,  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  school-officers  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail 
price.    Correspondence  invited. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York. 
Or,  P.  B.  Halse,  Agent,  care  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  117  &  119  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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